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PREFACE 


Histoet is so alive and growing that it is hard to see how anyone can 
think of it as dead and dry. It is, in reality, little more than a study of 
the present, explained in term.s of the past. History looks forward, not 
backward; it is dynamic, not .static. Tho.se who condemn history a.s a 
more rattling of ancient skeletons only betray their unfamiliarity \vith 
the subject. Out of the world of yesterday the world of today has 
grown; out of the world of today will come the world of tomorrow. It i,s 
impossible to under.stand our times without a knowledge of the condi- 
tions which brought (,hem about; and it is equally impossible to make 
intelligent deci.sions for the future if we have only an uncomprehending 
view of the age in which we live. At lea.st for a democracy, histoiy is 
the most practical of subjects. One overstates but little to say that any 
democracy will function .smoolhly only in proportion a.s its history is 
well-taught, and well-uudor.'btood. 

The field of history has long .since been redefined to include social and 
economic as well as political development, and I have done my best in 
this volume to give a well-rounded picture of the American nation during 
the last seventy-five years. I have not yielded, however, to those peda- 
gogical faddists who insist that political history should be stripped of its 
garments and consigned bare and meaningless to occasional thin chapters 
of names and dates. Just who is responsible for .such a trend in an age 
when democracy is fighting for its life I do not know; it is hard to believe 
that this pernicious idea is the product merely of ignorance. Politics in 
a democracy is of obvious importance, and past politics throws much 
light on the evohdng political .scene. If the young people of our colleges 
are ever made to believe that the political life of their nation is uninrpor- 
tant, then our democracy will be in a sorry way indeed. 

Nor have I yielded to that other group of faddists who insist that re- 
cent history is too complex to be integrated, but must be considered as 
a set of more or less unrelated problems, each to be pursued after the hop, 
skip, and jump method through a long period of time. The task of in- 
tegration is jiideed difficult, jjincl I may not have done it well. But I have 
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CHAPTER I 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SOUTH 


The generation that has grown up in the United States since the first 
World War will not need to be told that the end of hostilities may pre- 
cipitate problems quite as perplexing as those which mark Post-war 
the progress of a war itself. With the spring of 1865 the 
American Civil War had worn itself out, but the tardy arrival of peace 
introduced other diffic^ies more appalling, perhaps, than the nation 
had ever faced before. LT^e South, after four yeans of warfare within its 
borders, was not only defeated; its whole pattern of social organization 
lay in hopeless ruins. How were the people o f ^e New Smth to live^^ 
What was to be the status of th e freefhnfin?-_When and how were the 
normaTproccsses'df government to be resumed? Nor were the problems"' 
of the day confined wholly, dr~eveh mainly^ to the South. The govern- 
ment of the United States, and, indeed, the governments of the northern 
state.s also, had become accustomed to the exercise of unusual wartime 
prerogatives. Were these practices to become permanent, or were they 
to be trimmed to_fit the needs of peaeet A million men w ere under armsT 
How could their speedy absorption into the ordinary walics of litETrerbest 
facilitated? A huge national debt, an inflated currency, an overgrow n 
system of taxation were parts of the inevitable legacy of war. What 
should_the _nfiw^aacial-pictureJo£jika?. Manufactures of man y sorts 
andTEnds, stimulated by war orders and wa v 

nomenal development. Could their prosperity be presei'yeci„with_tlie 
nEion at peaceY Aariculture,'tbo7~paHicuIarlY in t he Northwest, had 
e xpan ded abnormally. Ho w we re the farmers to find markets for their ' 
pi^uce? J-iess tangiliile, but no less important, t he neoples of North and" 
'^oi Tth for full four years had unbridled their preiudiceS | each -againat-lhe 
offie^r, and had carefully nourished their hatred s. How were the tw o 
parts of the restored” 




dould th eyle a riTto forgive and forge t? 

” “ Reconstruction ’ ’ is the labSTtEatTiStorians have gene rally appl ied 

word gained currency on the eVe of the 
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CiviL War, when a “reconstruction of the Union” that would satisfy 
Recomiruc- the South was often suggested as an alternative to secos- 
iton applied during and inunedialely after the war 

to the “reconstruction” of loyal governments in states from which 
secessionist ofhciaJs had fled. As a descriptive term it leaves much to 
be desired. Neither the pre-war S o uth nor the pre-war Union c ould eve r 
be rebuilt or restored. Out of the orde aimiLwainaiidits- aftermath liuao 
em erged a ne\v nadon, a n atio n so, different from, the old. that the terin_^ 
“ revolutiqii ” wpj^_scar.QeIx P-Verstate.. But “reconstruction” has t^e 
san ction of long usage, and, properly redefined, itjnay still be permitted 
to serve. "In' FllaiTOw''senser" reconstruction” means the process by"' 
which state gpvernment'wasW.e^ved in the South; broadly spealdngUit 
ni.ust.jJiclude .all the drastic transformations of the period, both North 
and South . „ 

Four years of warfare had left their marks upon the South.^ Armies 
had marched, camped, foraged, and fought in practically every southern 
Conditions state, and in some of them almost continuously. Sherman’s 
in the South exultant report of the desolation wrought by his column on 
the way from Atlanta to the sea speaks for itself : 

We have consumed the corn and fodder in the region of country thirty miles 
on either side of a line from Atlanta to Savannah as also the sweet potatoes, 
cattle, hogs, sheep and poultry, and have carried away more than 10,000 
horses and mules as well as a countless number of slaves. I estimate the 
damage done to the State of Georgia and its military resources at $100,000,- 
000; at least $20,000,000 of which, has inured to our advantage and the 
remainder is simple waste and destruction. 

Sherman’s army turned northward into South Carolina, it vented its 
fury upon the state that most Northerners held responsible for starting 
the war. Carl Schurz reported, from observations made six months 
later, that the countryside along the “track of Sherman’s march” 

looked for many miles like a broad black streak of ruin and desolation — the 
fences all gone; lonesome smoke stacks, surrounded by dark heaps of ashes 
and cinders, marldng the spots where human habitations had stood; the 
fields along the road wildly overgrown by weeds, with here and there a sickly 
looking patch of cotton or corn cultivated by negro squatters. 

'i'raveling through Virginia in October, 1865, Alexander H. Stephen s 

' An excellent picture of post-war oonditiona in the South is contained in W. L. Fiemlug, 
The Sequel of Appomattox (1919). E, P. Oberholfcxer, A History of the United States since 
the Civil War (5 vols,, 1917-37), begin.? at this point to be useful. W. A. Dunning, Recon- 
struction, Political and Economic (1907), set a pattern for historioal thinking on the prob- 
lem that has only recently been challenged. J. G. Randall, The Civil War and Recon- 
siruclion (1937), is a useful summary of the latest opinions on the subject. 
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w rote ill his diary; “The desolation of the country from Alexandria to 
near CharlottosvillewTs'Tfomhle'td'behold.” Around Petersburg, wHere 
the forces~oriGffanP' arTd'Xee had foiighTunder conditions resembling 
modern trench warfare, farmers were stopped in their plowing by the 
quantity of metal they found in the ground, and the stench of death 
ended only with tlni autumn frosts. The Shenandoah Valley was so 
thoroughly denuded that, in accordance with Sheridan’s promise “a crow 
could not fly over it without carrying his rations with him.” Several 
years after the war an English travEcr in America found the Valley of 
the Tennessee little better; 

It consists for the most part of plantations in a state of Romi-niin, and planta- 
tions of which the ruin is total and complete. . . . The trail of war is visible 
throughout the valley in burnt-up gin-house.s, ruined bridges, mills, and 
factories, of which latter the gable walls only are left standing, and in large 
tracts of once cultivated land stripped of every vestige of fencing. The 
roads, long neglected, are in disorder, and having in many places become 
impassable, new tracks have been made through the woods and fields with- 
out much respect to boundaries. Borne down by losses, debts, and accumu- 
lating taxes, many who were once the richest among their fellows have dis- 
appeared from the scene, and few have yet risen to take their places.^ 

The sight of Charleston, once the proudest city of the South, moved 
the war-hardened Schurz to rhetoric: 

There was no shipping in the harbor except a few quartermaster’s vessels 
and two or three small steamers. We made fast to a decaying pier con- 
structed of palmetto-logs. There was not a human being visible on the 
wharf. The warehouses seemed to be completely deserted. There was 
no wall and no roof that did not bear eloquent marks of having been under 
the fire of siege guns. . . . Nothing could be more desolate and melancholy 
than the appearance of the lowmr part of the city immediately adjoining the 
harbor. Although the military authorities had caused the streets to be 
“policed” as well as possible, abundant grass had still grown up between the 
paving stones. The first living object that struck my view . . . was a dilap- 
idated United States cavalry horse bearing the mark I.C. — inspected and 
condemned — now peacefully browsing on the grass in a Charleston street, 
A few cows were feeding in a vacant lot near by, surrounded by buildings 
gashed and shattered by shell and solid sliot. The crests of the roofs and 
the chimneys were covered with turkey-buzzards, who evidently felt at 
home, and who from time to time lazily flapped their wings and stretched 
their hideous necks. Proceeding higher up into the city, we passed through 
a part of the “burned district,” looldng like a vast graveyard with broken 
walls and tall blackened chimneys for monuments, overtopped by the pic- 
turesque ruins of the cathedral.’* 

’ Robert Somers, The Southern States Since the War, 1870-71 (1871), p, 114. This is 
typical of the great mass of travel literature on the South. 

2 The Reininiec^ncee of Carl SchurzJ^lOOS), in, 165, 
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Many another soutliern city had been similarly despoiled. Columbia, 
the thriving p re-war capital of South Carolina, was tlie customary “mass 
n ^ h1a,cke ned..c h.imnejffl_imd_miinb lm wa lls.” Tlie~flteT-that-destroyrrl_ 
jt had swept eig;htv-ffnir bloc ks, and had consumed every building for 
“ three-fourth.s of a, mile on each of twelv e s^eets^’ Atlanta was a rioj, 
of tangled brick. jaiicl-i]aQxtar....chai Ted tim bers, and rubbish. _ “HclHias 
laid her egg,” one Georgian observed , “and right here it hatched. ” 
Mobile, too, had suffered from fire and had fallen into “torpor and 
decay.” Galvcston-was-dosoribcd^as -“a .city..nf„dogs and desolation/' 
The havoc that the war had wrought on the Soutli's transportation 
system was one of the worst of the calamities from which it suffered. 
Tum'ijim- Columbia, South Carolina, had boon a railway center before 
UiiLon ^yar, witli five lines con\'crging upon it. By the lime 

Sherman’s troops had departed, the trades had been torn up for t hirty 
mile.s in mn a; y_.f)i recti on.- Rolling sloclc was left standing in the fielcTslo 
be u.sed by the homeless as dwellings. Rails were heated in the middle 
and twisted fantastically around tree.?. Similar thoroughness had char- 
acterized railroad destruction in Georgia, Mississippi, and various other 
parts of the South, while the wear and tear of wartime usage witliout ade- 
quate repairs had made the railroads outside the devastated regions 
almost as worthless as those within. Before the war river traffic had 
played a large part in moving the produce of the South. Now river chan- 
nels were blocked, steamboats were destroyed, and wharves were missing, 
Seaports, so essential to the trade of the pre-war South, were in similai 
disarray. Country roads were non-existent or worse; bridges were gone, 
horses, mules, oxen, carriages, wagons, and carts had all too frequently 
been conunandeered by the troop.s of North or South. 

Property los.ses suffered in the states of the former Confederacy 
should include numerous other items. The Confederate bonds, both 
Smdhern gffife_j.nc;Lnatiqnalj into which much southern capitaHiad 
losses from gone, had ceased altogether to be of value. So also had Con- 
f ederate "curfency. Banks were closed; factories were idle; 

. land values had toppled to nearly nothing; business in general was shat- 
' tered. — PxopertyjSfalSIvJeaT/wllLcbfEefore the. -war accounted, foE so 'fhuch 
of the South’s wealth, was completely wiped out. Worse still, confisca- 
tion^^cEntrafyToTrcommoiiTjpinion, took"a heavy toll from the scanty 
resources of the defeated states. President Johnson tried to prevent this 
by ordering, in an amnesty inoclamation issued May 29, 1865, that no 
further seizures of private projjerty be made, and his Attorney-General 
helped still more by ruling that private property already seized must be 
restored to anyone who had received a presidential pardon. But it was 
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generally agreed that the property of the Confederate government was 
now the property of the United States, and that all such property must 
be located and attached. 

It was from the attempt to seize this public property that the South • 

came to know what confiscation might mean. Agents of the Treasury 

Department, sent South on a twenty-five per cent coinmis- „ . , 

. , . ' , •' ^ Conjiscalion 

Sion basis to locate the 150,000 bales of cotton that the 

Confederate government was supposed to have had on hand at the clo.se 
of the war, developed a tendency to take whatever cotton they happened 
to find, and to turn over to the United States only such of their takings 
as they saw fit. “I am sure I sent some honest cotton agents South,” 
Secretary of the Treasury McCulloch admitted ruefully, “but it some- 
times seems doubtful whether any of them remained hone,st for long.” 
Not only cotton, but livestock, tobacco, rice, sugar, or anything of lvalue 
was seized by individuals who represented themselves as agents of the 
United States. The total siun realized by the Treasury from seizures was 
$34,000,000, a coiLsiderable part of which was later returned. But this 
sum represents only a fraction of the damage done. With laudable 
candor Secretary McCulloch reported in 1866: 

Contractors, an.xioiis for gain, were sometimes guilty of bad faith and pecu- 
lation, and frequently took possession of cotton and delivered it under con- 
tracts as captured or abandoned, when in fact it was not such and they had 
'no right to touch it. . . . Residents and others in the districts where these 
peculations rvere going on took advantage of the unsettled condition of the 
country, and representing themselves as agents of this department, went 
about robbing under such pretended authority, and thus added to the diffi- 
culties of the situation by causing unj ust opprobrium and suspicion to rest 
upon officers engaged in the faithful discharge of their duties. Agents, . . . 
frequently received or collected property, and sent it forward which the 
law did not authorize them to take. . . . Lawless men, singly and in organized 
bands, engaged in general plunder; every species of intrigue and peculation 
and theft were resorted to. 

! In assessing the damage done the South by the war, the pensonal ele- 
riient must not be ignored. Perhaps a quarter of a million soldiers and 
an untold number of civilians lost their live.s because of the The southern 
clash of arms. Among those who perished were a large 
portion of the natural leaders of the South — men who, had they lived, 
could have helped most during the trials of the reconstruction era. Many 
of the survivors were themselves immeasurably the worse for their ex- 
periences; even when they were not maimed or broken in body, men 
trained in the school of war could never be quite the same as if trained in 
the normal pursuits of peace. As for the Negroes, the boon of freedom 
* * [ 5 ] 
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was not without its unfortunate consequenees. Before the end of the 
war hundreds of thousands of them were already free soldiers in the 
United States armies, others were merely camp-followers and refugees. 
The downfall of the Confederacy plunged all the rest into freedom — a 
state of society for which they were almost totally unprepared. As 
slaves, they had looked to their masters for food, shelter, and protection. 
As free men they had little idea how to provide such things tor them- 
selves. Freedom meant freedom from work, and the right to leave the 
plantation at will; that it might carry with it unpleasant responsibilities 
few of the Negroes were able to understand. Some stayed with the old 
masters and worked on as if nothing had happened; others wandered 
away to places they had never seen before. During the spring and sum- 
mer of 1865 they could be found in bands like gypsies, roving the country, 
and emulating Sherman's “buimners” in their search for food. From 
one point of view the ahnlitioD -.of-ala.very had cost the South nothing. 
The Negro e s were still there, and they..cpuld do as much work as ever 

be fore — if only thev_..w :ojjld But the evidence. CQmpmmded tiiat-moat 

of the ex-slaves,_ternp_prarily..atdeast, had no will to work. And with the 
blacks constituting nearly forty per .cent of the total population., this waa 
g .frightfully" serious ma tterd 

At the present time the people of the United States, or of any other 
great power, if confronted with such a condition as existed in the South 
National of 1865, would take it for granted that the government must 
policy principal part in restoring the economic life of the 

war-stricken section. In the middle of the nineteenth century, however, 
there were few who would have thought of such a thing. The “less gov- 
ermnent the better” was still the dominant philosophy, not only of the - 
Democrats, but also of the great majority of the Republicans; indeed, the 
doctrine of rugged individualism, whether derived from the experience 
of the American frontier, or from the writings of European savants, or 
from both, was never more universally accepted. In the main, there- 
fore, the economic probloms of the South were regarded as the co ncern 
of individuals, rather than o f the gaKammeat,.and-.in their, aolution-the 
g overnment gave only inci dea.taLassisI<acLce. — . 

The necessity of direct aid for the freedmen, however, was somethmg 
that could not easily be overlooked. The power of the na tional gpyerp- 
hientJiadJ).mLaiaed-±»-foee--&e“3kve3j“henee~the--Negr0es,'‘HGW-"that“ 
they were free, had become in a sense the wards of the nation. The 

I’WTTSTSTTyalSmsr^ock Beconstruclion (1935), and A. A. Taylor, The Negro in South 
Carolina During the Reconsiruclion (1924), present the problem from the Negro's point of 
vicTy. See also B, G. Brawley, Social Hialary of the American Negro (1921), and G. W. 
Williams, History of the Negro Race in America (2 vols., 1882). 
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themsclvets were Ijy no means unaware of .this obligation. Jugt 
as their masters had cared for them in the past, so now they 
('xpecLed their “deiiverers” to look after them. . That Con- Freedmen’s 
gross was ready to accept such responsibility, at least for a 
limited time, was shown by the passage in March, 1865, of an act creating 
the Freedmeu’s Bureau. This organizal ion, 3 vliich was to last for a year 
after Ihc dost' of the war, nas to_be_sd; upia.thc War Department imd nr 
a commis.sioncr appointed by flic Frcsulcutj_,ai^ an assistant commis- 
sioneFfcjf each of the insurrectionary slates. _.It was authorized to dis- 
tribute “such issues of provisions, clothing, and fuel ” as might be ncccs- 
sary to relieve the “destitute and suffering refugees and freedmen aud 
their "wives and children.” It had also the right to take over any land 
within the designated states that had been abandoned by its owners or 
confiscated by the United States, and to distribute it in tracts of forty 
acr(^^i^lcs.s, on a three-year rental basis, fo “ IpyaL jcfugoo.s and-freed- 
n}e£u”.,~“‘'" 

Under the leadership of General Oliver O. Howard, an able and con- 
scientious man, the Freeclinen’s Bureau went promptly to work.^ Its 
agents soon penetrated to every portion of the South, and were kept busy, 
for a time, distributing the bare neces.sities of life to hundreds of thou- 
sands of needy, white as well as black. Without this assistance there 
can be no doubt i hat many of both races would have starved to death ; 
or, one might properly say, many more might have starved than did. 
The Bureau also made a laudable effort to provid e its dependents with 
medical care and ho spitaliz^Qn^ ut among tfi!ri?rgnfes.‘~wTio knew so 
littlFaBouniow to take care of themselves, illness took a frightful toll. 
The mortality among Negro children, who in slavery times wordd often 
have been nursed through their illnesses by the plantation mistress her- 
self, but now had to depend upon the pitifully inadequate ministrations 
of their parents, was particularly appalhng. 

The plan to distribute abandoned land to the freedmen led to an un- 
fortunate misunderstanding. It was inferred at first that all land 
“abandoned” because its owners had left it for Confederate “Foriij acres 
service would be available for distribution, but President nnd a mnle" 
Johnson’s policy permitted the pardoned owners of such property to 
recover it. The result was that the Bureau had comparatively little 
land of value to give away. The Negro, however, got the impression, 
often deliberately spread by unscmpuloiis agents, that each freedman 


1 The Pi-eedmen’s Bureau has? been the subject of many historical studies. Among the 
best are Paul S. Peirce, The Freedmen's Bureau (1904), and Laura J. Wobater, The Opera- 
tion of the Freedtr^n’a Bureau in Smith Carolina (1916) 
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would soon be given “forty acres of land and a mule.” Some ineluclod, 
for good measure, a white man to do the work. With so rosy a prospect 
for the future, and an abundance of free rations for the present, many of 
the Negroes found it difficult to sec why they should do more than await 
the day of “jubilee.” For some of thorn thi.s day was dated. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1866, they believed, the redistribution of land would take place. 

In noting the governmental assistance given to the South after the war, 
one should remember the army of occupation. For several years de- 
The army of tachments of Federal troops were not far away in any part 
occupaiion q£ South, and there were regions in which the hated 
“blue-bcllics,” as they were inelegantly termed, were very numerous. 
The northern army, always abundantly provided with rations, clothing, 
and other .supplies, shared its plenty with the de.stitute. This was the 
more naiural because so many of the Federal troops were themselves 
Negroes. When the war ended, most of the whites in the Federal army 
had taken the first opportunity to bo “mustered out,” but the Ncgi‘oc,s 
had shown no such eagernes.s, and many of them w'ere allowed to remain 
in the service. The s oldiers, whether while or black, had.nioii cy t o 
spend, _and the government spent still larger sums for their maintenance. 
Directly ot mdIrectlyjWKcjamyTE\^contnbutecLanui,ppreciabIe.ainovint 
tmtheTc^iornlc^rcliaFilitation of the South. 

One other ft^~df“gbv'ernmihtallii'd"to the South deserves mention, 
and that, curiously, was given to the southern railroads. i Wliile north- 
ern troops accounted for an enormous amount of railroad destruction, 
it is also a fact that wherever the operations of the Federal army required 
the recondi tioning of theliiI foad.W^t TTHoF Waj'~^^ IiTtEose^poP’ 
tions of the upper South that the North had longlield, the railroads were'” 
actuallydemirBofEer conditionThan’th^"were found. At the end of the 
war the United States War Dep artment even went-.SQj,ar as to take over 
and redi'gaiEiae.soine,.QljtJie. bankrupt-railroad eompanies, and then, with 
“loyal^ boards of directons assured, to return them to their owners. 

Private bcncvSleiTce added a' little to the aid given by the govorninent. 
The Negroes, naturally, were the recipients of much such attention. 
Primie Even before the end of the war the American Missionary 
benevolence Association, for example, had begun a work among them 
that led to expenditures after the return of peace of about 1100,000 
annually, mostly on Negro education. Also, the churches of the North 
seirt a sizable army of missionaries, preachers, and teachers into the 
South. At first many such individuals assumed that the collapse of the 
Confederacy meant that the separate southern churches would also cease 

' Carl Russell Fish, The Restoration of the SouthertiRailroads ( 1919 ). , 
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to exist, and that reunion under northern domination would follow im- 
inediately, with themselves in prominent positions. This failed to hap- 
pen, but the missionary zeal of the northern woi'ker.s found a ready 
outlet in helping tTic adjust themsehTS to freedom. They 

induced most of the e’x-.slaves to separate from the churches of their 
former ma&tor.s, and to form new churche.s of their own. They -used 
northern missionary money to build and maintain Negro ehurche.s and 
schools, and to care for tlie needy. Among the most active in this respect 
were the agent.s of the Freedrnen’s Aid Society of the Melhodist Episco- 
pal Church, but similar work was supported by the Baptist .s, the Pre.sby- 
terians, and many other denominations. 

Philanthropy, although tlien in its infancy, fiiriiishcd another source 
of outside ineonio to the South. The most notable donation of this kind 
came from George Peabody, who gave the income from a 
fund of two million dollars, or more, “to the suffering South 
for the good of the whole country.” The Peabody Education Fund was 
wisely administered, and proved to be an effective aidlo the establish- 
ment of better co mmon s chools in tlie South. The Negroes thcmsclve.s 
were patTictically eager for book-learning, and flocked into whatever 
schools were provided for them. Most of them, however, showed no 
great proficiency beyond the elementary stages, and the wi.sest of their 
advisers were soon counseling them to seek vocational training rather 
than the higher learning, including Greek and Latin, that altogether too 
many of them craved. 

SauiU ieme rs were at first hopeful that a great outpouring^of northern 
capital wpuld_aid in the rehabilitation of the South, but in tliisThgy were 
to be sadly disappointed. Northern investor.s did, indeed. Scarcity of 
"■Buy soutliern railway securities in sufficient amounts to 
make possible a rapid recovery on the part of the southern railroad.s, 
_and, they also-purolia.sed, to their later regret, the new bond issue.s of the 
southern states, But their southern investments went little further.' 
Tim North,, .with its own fields of endeavor to look after — industrial 
expansion, agricultural extension, the building of transcontinental rail- 
roads, the development of the mining and ranching "West — had little 
left tojdsk in a region where political conditioii.s -were disturbed and a 
racial conflict wa,s_ in the maldng- -Thrown back upon its own meager 
rtSbiirccs, the South made nu merous small beginnings in the lumbering 
indu stry., in the manufacture of tobficcoTdn the establishment of cotton 
i pillsj in the exploitation of its rc^urces ui mal and ifop, as well as in the 
res to.ia.i.inu of it.s ag ricultural activitie s, particularly th^mowing of co’tr*' 
ton, vyhich_beiiame-againj--as jpefore-the-war, its chief cormepi. 
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Foituiiately for the South the world had need of cotton, but to re&loie 
production waimo pasymattcr. Seed was lacking, took and machinery 
Cotim were worn out, horses and mules were scarce, and the labor 

culture supply was an unknown quantity. Many Southerners, con- 
vinced that without slavery the Negroes could never be induced to work, 
hoped to devise some scheme for sending them back to Africa or to the 
West Indies; and .still more believed that the salvation of the South lay 
in replacing oi supplementing Negro labor with that of immigrants fronx, 
Europe or elsewhere. Bii t t he. N egcQes would not go and the immigrants 
would not eomcT — Soinfi_oithe-plaiitci’sa,1, tempted .to revive the old plan- 
tation system on the basis of free labor. Backed with whatever money 
the promise of cotton enabled theTifto borrow in Europe or in the North, 
theyrnffiered the-Npgrocsnvages to return to their former duties^ Such a 
transaction was apt to be carefully watched by the Freedmen’s Buicau, 
which usually insisted on a written contract, with the amount of wages 
and the conditions of labor carefully set down. It was not the planter, 
however, wha.hro-k6-tlie-coiitxjict,_but the freedman, who rarcly'saw’pqmT 
tonv.Qi:kin g after he harl_earned a few dollars. __j)elaycd wages were some- 
t imess trie d, hut with equaUy indifferent re.sulf&\ -Other planters offered 
labo re rs a share in the a nnual proceeds of the plantation, but this system, 
lik ewise, pro ved def ective. Th^ freedmen resented the necessrfy’ ol 
working in. gangs, slavery times, and even more, the existence of 
aiiyjhlng±micl pjin gmn.xi.versigbt. 

In the end the plantation system had to go, and in a sense the promise 
of “forty acres and a mule ” was realized. The nlanters fmin ri-bv-e#pi»r!- 
The southern ence that only-j Khen^ewedItmTrttreiula;iiTlunlTi~sma,ilHbts 
tenant witfa^ a Negr o, or it miglitJae-ir-whIte~tenant',~iu ‘Charge crf 

sijstem each, could they obtain Batisfactar.y -results. _Each tena nt- 
had usually toBTsuppIIedwItirnot only his mulgj but his seed, his tools, 
and his* living until the jrop'.was harvested; aEdhis the landlord, cittier 
furiiished cljfectLy, or -by obtaining credit for- his- tenants atone oL.the 
numerousj.' eguntry stoi-es-^ thUFsprang-up-all over the South. A crop 
lieiTsecurcd both the landlord and the storekeeper against loss. As a 
rule the tenant turned over from a third to a half of his produce to the 
landlord as rental, and all the rest went to repay his debts ; but by working 
along on his own time in his own way he at least produced a paid of a 
crop. His .status, bound as he was by his crop lien, lay somewhere be- 
tween slavery and freedom, but it amounted, perhaps, to a,s great a 
change as lii.s limited experience would permit. The first few crops after 
the war, with the Negroes unsettled and the Freedmen’s Bureau at hand 
to back them up in fantastic demands, were miserable failures, but by 
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I860 a cotton crop worth a quarter of a billion dollars was marketed, 
hrom that time forward the acute poverty of the South began to abate. ^ 

So much attention has been focused upon, the Negioes, whether sla^C 
or irco, that the role of the small white farmer of tlic South has rarely 
received the prominence that it de.sei ves.™ Even befoiu the The lehte 
Civil War while labor accoimlod for a considerable part of 
the South’s crop of cotton, and altoi the war the proportion tended to 
increase. In general the laud worked by the whiti's in 1 he time of slavery 
was inferior to that included in the great plaiitation.s and worked by 
slaves. But after the war the planteis were glad lo oblain tenanhs, white 
ns_„well as black, and they often found it neee.ssary to sell a part, or everu 
all, ol their holdinns. Independent ownership was greatly stiinulaterl 
by the low prices tliat landowners were obliged to accejit. Land that 
liad been worth from twenty to ihiity dollars an acre before the war sold 
for from three to five dollais an acre after the war, and sometiineb for less.- 
Many of the whites who had owned poor land before, or no land at all^ 
took advantage of thi.s remarkable opportunity to buy. In ten yeans, 
according to the cen.su.s oi 1870, the number of farms in South Carolina 
had increased from 33,000 .to 152,000; in Mississippi, from 43,000 tU 
68,000; in Louisiana, from 17,000 to 28,000. In the other southern states 
the figures, wliile not so striking, show the same geneial trend. Some 
of the new landowners were Negroes, but their holdings were generally 
very small, and most of the land that changed hands went to whites. A 
considerable number of Northernens weie attracted into the South by 
the low prices of land, but most of them were unable to adjust them- 
selves satisfactorily to the new environment. 

While cotton was the best money crop of the South, it must not be 
forgotten that^ southe rn agriculture, both before and jlteiMhe .war,^pro-_ 
duced, some j)l_ii^r^_eyeryt^£Tfiar'^m7^ ..grown .on Rice, sugar 

farms, .Rice culture, which had been an important activity tobacco 

in South Carolina and Georgia before the war, showed in those states few 
symptonns of revival, but in Louisiana the production of both rice and 
sugar-cane was .successfully undertaken. Tobacco-grorving in the upper 
South made rapid headway, particularly in Kentucky, where the crop 
increased from 54,000,000 poimds in 1865 to 103,000,000 pounds in 1873.^ 
In the states whore cotton had never been “king,” and where in conse- 
quence the concentration of Negroes had been le.ss marked, the problem 

1 M. B. Hammond, The Cotton Industry (1897), is a book of enduring merit. Consult 
also R, P. Brooks, The Agrarian Revolution in Georgia, 1865—1912 (1914). 

2 Meyer Jacobstiue, The Tobacco Industry in the United States (1907); B. W, AinolcL 
Histoiy of the Tobofico Industry %n Virginia from 1860 to 1894- (1897). 
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ot restoring normal production was far more easily solved. After JJio 
first.iwo or tlirdc hard years, livestock and foodstuffs could bo found 
practically anyvdiere in abundance. . 

tJnfdrtLinately, the valiant efforts of the South to work out a now eco- 
nomic system proved to be of far lcs.s concern to the national government 
Lincoln’s ill*" strictly political problem. Early in the -svar Presi- 

j)lan of rc- dent lincoln had faced the ncce.s,sity of deciding what to do 
consiiuctwn ^ seceded state after the armies of the North had con- 

quered it. Pic was not much interested in theorizing about whether such 
a statc-was .stUlin the Union, or had by the act of .secession lo.st its legal* 
life. lie wished merely to promote jUie establishment within its borders_ 
of a loyal state govcrnmehlTancPthe-i'esumption as speedily as possible of 
a nor mal relationship to the nation a.s a whole. J^s early as 1862 he ap- 
pohffC-dJ’oi' each of the seceded states then occupied in considerable part 
by northern troops a military aovern oiyw ho was expressly charged with 
t he respons ibility of reviving-layaLsentimcnt among the stato.’s inhabi- 
taiits. -Then,'’ in December, 1863, he set forth in a presidential proclama- 
tion his plan for the re-establishment of state governments.^ Pardons 
were promised, with a few exceptions aimed mainly at high civil and mil- 
itary officers of the Confederacy, to all who would take a prescribed oath 
of allegiance to the United States, and, whenever in any state as many 
as one tenth of the number of persons who had voted in 1860 should take 
the oath, a civil government was to be inaugurated which the President 
bound himself to recognize “as the true government of the state.” Op- 
erating under this plan, three states, Tennessee, Louisiana, and Arkansas, 
succeeded during the year 1864 in re-creating state governments, and 
were accorded presidential recognition. The President also recognized a 
loyal, although decidedly impotent, government in Virginia that through- 
out the war had maintained a precarious existence at Alexandria. From, 
these acts, and from his various utterances, it was evident that ,ho in-| 
tended to use the full power of his high office to make the “road to* 
reunion” as .short and straight as possible. 

Lincoln’s_magnanimous_attitude toward the vanquished foe was not 
ThTiftide- —-shared, however, by the majority of Iris party in Congress. 
Danis Rill FesLPf them understood as clearly as did he, the difficul- 
ties that the South had to face, and fewer still were able to view~the 


-McCarthy, Lincoln's Tlah of Reconstruction (19Q1). On the political side of 
reconstruction the biblioRraphy is enormous. Still useful among the older histories' ai e 
James 5’ord Rhodes, History of the United States from the Compromue of 1850, vi, vii 
(1D06) j Peter J. Hamilton, The Reconstruction Period (1906) ; W. L. Fleming, Documentary 
History of Reconstruction (2 vols , 1906~07) ; J. \V. Burgess, Reconstruction and the Consti- 
tution, IS(?S-~1876 (1902); and William A. Dunning, Essays on the Civil War and Recon- 
slructioTi (1904). 
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scene with a like sense of detachment. It was natural for Northerners, 
more especially, northern Republicans, to hold the South responsible for 
the war, and to raise doubts as to whether an enemy, only recently under 
arms against ihe Union, could so speedily be trusted to maintain it. 
Moraio the point, many leading Republican.^ were fearful lest the return 

the southern states to the fold .should pave the way for the rise of the 
_l£xLOcratia Party to power, and they were particularly aggrieved that 
the President should have taken into his own hands a matter .so impor- 
tant. nw^tlongrcss, they maintained, should haiv been con.sulted, and a 
law rather than a presidential proelamaliun should have charted his 
course. A.s a fitting answer to his act of “executive usurptTtton 7 -’ all 
sepn.tors.aucl representatives eho.sen by the states that lie had “rocBh- 
structed” were denied admis.sion to Congress, and in July, 1864, by the 
so-called Wade-Davis Bill, a congressional .substitute for the jjre.sidential 
plan of reconstruction was proposed. 

The provisions of tliis bill, as a matter of fact, differcd,irom the Pre.si- 
dent's plan loss than might have been expected./ It proidded for the 
/appointment of a provisional governor in each conquered state, but the 
duties assigned him were not unlike those that the President had ex- 
pected of his military governors. Each provisional governor was to 
take a census of the white male citizens under his jurisdiction, and to 
request each citizen to take an oath in support of the Constitution of the 
United States. In case a majority/rather than ten per cent) of those so 
enrolled complied with this request, the governor was to call upon the 
oath-bound citizen.s, as voters, to elect delegates to a convention, which 
must pledge the state (1) to deny political :^ght.s to all high-ranking civil 
and military officers of the Confederacy, (2) to abolish slavery, and (3; to 
outlaw all debts, state or Confederate, “ created by or under the sanction 
of the usurping power.” /Phe convention might then draw’ up a consti- 
tution in which the three pledges were to be included, and in case this 
^locument should be approved by a majority of the voters at the polls 
the President, a fter oUaininq the consent of Congress^ ivas to|^“ recognize 
the government so established, and non e other, as the eoiistitutio nal gov;;; 
gFnrnent oFUic ^ate.*' T " 

ThediictThat thi.s measure wa«-passod by Congress during the clo.sing, 
day of a session gave Lincoln the chance to defeat it by a pocket veto. 
Ho was far too clover'a politician, howev’er, tb allow him- Lincoln and 
seU to be placed in the po.sition of outright opposition to its (Congress 
more reasonable provisions. In a formal proclamation on the subject 
he declared himself unwilling a.s yet “to be inflexibly committed to any 
single plan of restoration,” but he recommended the congressional plan 
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to the people for their coii.sidcralioii, and described it as “ one very proper 
plan lor the loyal people of any State choosing to adopt it.” What toims 
he might have had to make with Congress, had he lived, will never bo 
known, but when the next session adjourned without further action on 
reconstruction he was not displeased. At his last cabinet meeting he 
'spoke with regret of the tendency to treat the .southern people as if they 
were not fellow citizens, and promised to “reanimate the States” before 
Congress should meet again. 

It was,difScult for, the more radical members in Congre.s.s to conceal 
the relief they felt at the death of Lincoln. His “tenderheartedness” 
toward the South, and his determination to u.se the executive power to 
indulge it, had been their chief concern, for they feared his strength with 
the country at large, l^qw^jvith a new President in office, a man rcla- 
tively.iljiknm™ and lacldng as yet in a .strong pcr.sonal following, they 
f ^cert ain that I hey could have their way. They hoped by whole.sale 
arrests ahcl"t-iMifi.scation3 to in, sure that the leaders of the Old South 
should not become the leaders of the New; they proposed to maintain 
^^ilitavy rule until such a time as the party they represented could be 
made the dominant political party of the South; and as a means to this 
latter end they were determined tg,/give the freedmen the right to vote. 
After Lincoln’s death they believed that they could count on public sup- 
port for the most drastic action. They could blame the South for tlio 
as.sassination, and fan once more to a flame the wartime passions that 
Lincoln had tried to allay. 

Strangely enough, Andrew Johnson (1808-1875), whose accidental 
successioii^ the Presidency so heartened the northern Radicals, was 
Andrew both a Southerner and a Democrat.^ He was not, however, 
Johnson southern ruling caste, for his North Carolina parents 

were as humble as the Kcntuclcy parents of Abraham Lincoln; and 
John.son, quite as much as Lincoln, w'as a self-made man. Unable to 
forget the hard and unhappy youth that poverty in the slaveholders’ 
South had meant for him, he became a belligereijk'champiou of the rights 
of the common people and a bitter enemy of the whole favored fraternity 
of .southern ari.stocrats. Migrating at an early ago to Greeneville, Ten- 
nessee, he worked at his trade as a tailor, and ultimately became the 
proprietor of a moderately prosperous tailor shop. From his youth up 
he was interested in oratory, and his love of argumentation seems to 

* Tho oaro 0 r of Andrew Johnson has been generously re-eaUmated. Claude G. Bowers, 
The Tragia Era (1029), is extremely readable but somewhat overdrawn. George Fort 
Milton, The Age of Hate (1930), is eminently fair. Leas satisfactory in the order men- 
tioned are R. W, Winston, Andrew Johnson, Plebeian and Patriot (1928), and L. P. 
Stryker, Andrew Johnson (1929J. 
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have furnished the stimulus that drove him persistently forward in his 
quest for learning. As a highly effective rough-and-tumble debater, he 
drifted easily into polities — a Democratic denouncer of the aristocratic 
Whigs — and for ten years, beginning in 1843, he represented his district 
in the national Hoij.«e of Representatives. Twice during the fifties he 
was elected govei^r of Tennessee, and the outbreak of the Civil War 
found him in the midst of his fir.st term as a United States Senator. 

Although Johnson had voted for Breckinridge in 1860, he was an ar- 
dent advocate of compromise and conciliation, and he utterly refused to 
become a party to the destruction of the Union. Alone among the sen- 
ators from the seceding states, he remained at his desk in the Senate 
when his state left the Union, and gave his full support to the Union 
cause. While still a senator he accepted Lincoln's comrais.sion to become 
military governor of Tennessee, and in that capacity he worked with 
courage and with moderate success toward the carrying-out of Lincoln’s 
plan of restoration. 1 Wlien the National Union Convention of 1864, 
composed of many Republicans and a few War Democrats, looked about 
for means of emphasizing its bipartisan character, the choice of Johnson 
for second place on the ticket with Lincoln seemed natural and logical. ' 
Lincoln himself insisted upon it. Hacl-the delegates foreseen Johnson’s 
accession tojthe Presidency, no doubt they would have acted differently. 
Hi’s obstinacy and tactlessne.ss were not unknown, and, with the excep- 
tion of his devotion to the Union, his political principles differed markedly 
from those of the great majority of the men who worked for him. 

Probably it wa^ Johnson’s wel l-known dislike of the southern aristo- 
crats tt raUcomm ended- hirn most i.o th e~B.epiihlic,i.n Radicals. Given to 
intemperate utterances , he had rep eatedf^denou ft^d t he~~'77'nii.77„snn and 
“ slavocrac y” as responsiblnfor-the chief woes of the Seuth, Radicals 
inclu ding the war, and as President he ordered -the-arrest of many high_ 
Con£ed£in,tfi_pfficials_whoni^_Lincpln had been„miiid,eil to leave, .alone, 
“Johnson, we have faith in you,” Sen ator B enjamin Wade of Ohio,_g, 
lea ding Radical, told the President. “By the gods, there will be no 
trouble now in running the Government.” To this remark Johnson i.s 
said to have replied; “Treason is a crime and crime must be punished, 
Treason must be made infamous and traitors must be impoverished.'’ 

But, as matters turned out, Johnson’s vindictiveness was short-lived, i 
Undoubtedly he planned to rebuild the South with the long-neglected 
lower-class whites in control, but he was soon to learn that, whatever 
the status of the southern aristocrat before the war, he was at the mo- 
ment as peimiless and as powerless as his humblest neighbor. Further- 

' C. B. Hall, Andrew Jolmso'tx, Military Governor of Tennessee (1916). 
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more, Johnson as a Southerner was under no delusion as to the unprcpar- 
edness of the ex-slave for the full responsibilities of citizenship. For a 
time he may have toyed with the idea of Negro suffrage, but, if so, his 
common sense and his southern background soon led him to give it up. 
More important .still, he was at heart as much a state s’ rights southern 
Ileinficrat.as ho had ever been. Like Jackson, he was willing to go to any 
Jength to preserve the Union, but he wished to keep the powers of the 
national government at a minimum. To him the southern states were 
still states, and with them, rather than with the national government, 
the solution of their principal problems must lie. 

y Thus it soon transpired that Johnso n, from t heJRadicaLpoint of view, 
was^ guita as, .imtni stworthy as Lincoln. _ For the time being he kept 
Johnson’s Lincoln’s cabinet Intact, and inclined more and more to the 
plan of re- advice of its more moderate members. ^He gradually re- 

laxed the orders he had given for the arrest and prosecution 
'^ He accepte d as legal the Ipy^ governments that 
L incoln . , had recogn ized in TennesseeTToulsiana,, Arkansas,, and- Vii< 
ginia.^ And, for the seven otEerslates'bTthe Confederacy, he prescribed 
during the summer of 1865 a process of reconstruction quite as breatn 
taking in its generosity as Lincoln himseF could have devised. For eaqh 
mate he appointed as provisional governor a local man, not an outside; 
and, although every such official had at some time been an active oppf 
nent of secession, not one of them had fought for the North, while mo^t 
of them had passively supported the Confederacy. It was the duty c| 
each provisional governor to call a constitutional convention, the delel 
gates to which were to be chosen by such members of the old white 
electorate as were now ready, and were permitted, to take the oath of 
allegiance to the United States. Johnson did, indeed, add a few new 
classes, including the owners of more than twenty thousand dollars’^ 
worth of property, to those whom Lincoln had disqualified from taking 
the oath, but he promised liberal pardons to those who chose to apply for 
them, and he did nothing to insure that even so small a number as ten 
per cent of the former voters must take part in the work of restoration. 
The constitutional conventions, so selected, were required (lylo invali- 
•date their old ordinances of secession, (2/to abolish slavery, and (S^^to 
repudiate all debts contracted in order to aid the Confederacy in its 
prosecution of the war; but otherwise they were as free as any other such'' 
conventions to write into their constitutions whatever they chose. 


* J. W. Patton, Unionism and Eeconsiruclion in Tennessee (19.34) ; J, R. Fieklen, History 
of lieconstruction in Louisiana (1910) ; T. S. Staples, Reconstruction m Arkansas (192.3) , 
H. ,T. Eckenrode, Political Rtsfon; of Virginia During Reco-rntruclion (1904). 
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Johii.son .specifically acknowledged that it was theirjDrivdege to decide 
who .should vote and who should hold office, but he let it be known pri- 
vately that, for the effect such action would have upon the northern Rad- 
icals, he hoped that Negroes who could read and write, or who owned a 
small amount of real estate, would be permitted to vote. With their 
constitutions_re\vri1kenj_^the states might elect their own governorSj Xegis-„ 
lators, and other officers, and re.sume TEeiFlpace’iirthe Union. 

Johnson foresaw-thaH-orseveral morfth'Siie" could proceed with his plan 
unhampered by Congress, which, to the distress of the Radicals, could 
not convene without the Pre.sident’s call until the following December. 
By this time he hoped to have state govcrnmcnt.s restored throughout 
the South. He knew that the Radical leaders of Congress would resent 
deeply whatever he did, but he believed tlmt they would find it difficult 
to undo a series of accomplished facts. vKuEtliermore, he counted uppji 
thc„apprQvaLm£.mr majority- of the-people both in the South and in thw 
N orth fo r what he \vas doing. .In the former section, the e asy feiras he 
had_pi:fisC)abed.should.insure-hiin.-a.mti:ang..foll^wing, while in the latter 
he . honed to rally to his stan dar d m ost of the Denidcrafs 'as- well -as the 
morejn oderat e Republicans He took seriously the name and implica- 
tions of the Union Party, which had elected him, and expected it to be- 
come, with himself at its head, a Idnd of party of the center, opposed only 
by the northern Radicals at one extreme and the southern irreconcilables 
at the other. 

When Congress met in December, Johnson’s work of restoration was 
far along. _/rhe provisiona l governors had reviv ed the old county mid 
municipal governments sometim es with little change of pe r- Johnson’s 
-sonuol-: — Theydia'C Uesned'cdnstittitional conventions, and in 2’^“” 
/ev CTyj t'at'effi'ut Texas the co nventions had met. Unfortunately, per- 
■fiapsTnone ortnem had accepted the President’s advice about allowing 
exceptional Negroes to vote; nor did they show any disposition to place 
restrictions upon the political rights of the former enemies of the Union. 
Furthermore, he first elections that were held showed that, for the most 
part, the leaders of the Confederacy were still regarded by the voters 
as the leaders of the South, '-dn Mississippi, for example, an ex-Confed- 
erate brigadier-general who had not even been pardoned as yet by the 
President, was chosen governor; in Alabama three fourths of the mem- 
bers of the legislature had at one time or another fought for the Con- 
federacy; and in 'Georgia the legislature chose Alexander H. Stephens, 
late Vice-Presidei4 of the Confederate States of America, to be United 
States Senator. v/Bvery legislature, however, except that of Mississippi, 
had promptly ratifi ed the Thiri^nth. Amendment, and before the end 
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/of Ihe year the Presvdeiit was able to tell Congress that only in Florida 
and Texas was the work of restoration incomplete, and i,hat in those 
states it would be finished soon. 

The President’s defense of what he had done was presented in an able 
message to Congress, the happy phraseology of which was due to the 
sldllful pen of George Bancroft, the historian. The meaning of the 
message, however, was the Piesident’h own. In it he maintained, more 
insistently than Lincoln had thought advisable, thaj^thc southern states, 
as such, had never ceased to exi st , but ha d merely been in a state. of suss..™ 
nSfidM-yitelily- - II' been hi.s duty to assist in restoring them to- 
their rightful energy, and this duty he had performed as “gradually and 
quietly” as possible. _Inasmuch as he had found no constitutional war- 
rant to do otherwise, he luLdJ.efL.witb the .states themselves the problem 
of enfranehiscmpiit ol tJie freejmeiu. As for the delegations that the~ 

I restored .states had sent to Congre.s.s, he believed that the adoption of 
the Thirteenth Amendment warranted their reception, but of this each 
house of Congress must judge for itself. 



CHAPTER II 


RADICAL RECONSTRUCTION 


The ,sti’aightfoi"wavdnpss and good lompor of Johnson’s first message to 
C’ongress won much acclaim, and his Radical opponents were greatly 
embarrassed. It was more than could reasonably be ex- Johmon’n 
pected, however, that Congress would permit the President message 
to complete the process of reconstruction without legislative interfer- 
ence. Indeed, on the first day of the session, before the President’s 
message had been received, '^he House had voted to establish a joint 
committee of nine representatives and six senators to inquire into the 
condition of the former Confederate states, and to inquire into whether 
they were “entitled to be represented in either House of Congress.” 
A few days later the Senate concurred in this action, and the southern 
delegations were reqiured to stand aside while this “Joint Committee 
on Reconstruction” conducted its investigations. 

Thad deus Stevens (1792-1868), a representative from Pennsylvania, 
was the elder slafesiiOTn whersponsored the House resolution. ^ A New 
Englander by birth and training, he had practiced law and Thaddeus 
politics ill Pennsylvania, first at Gettysburg and then at 
Lancaster, for half a century. Early in his political career he won -wide 
recognition for his leadership in the Anti-Masonic Party, his courageous 
and successful fight to save from repeal the public-school system of his 
state, and his opposition to a new state constitution because it limited 
the suffrage to whites. Meantime he had conceived, in part, perhaps, 
from his New England background, but in larger part, no doubt, from 
the unhappy experiences of such runaway slaves as chanced to cross his, 
path, an intense dislike of slavery. As a member of the national House 
of Representatives during the framing of the compromise measures of 
1850, and later while the secession movement was under way.,Jifi.QppQSSC| 
wilh the utmost violence all concessions to the slaveholders; and after 

' Jamea A. Woodburn, The Life of Thaddeus Stevens (1913), ia more satisfactory than the 
earlier Samuel W. McCall, Thaddeus Stevens (1899). T. T. Woodley, Thaddeus Stevens 
(1934), pre.sents some new material, but the definitive life of Stevens has not yet appeared. 
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1^1, as one of the most iDowcrful of the Republican leaders, his counsel 
ai”eyr^Tdf_tiiebstemestpossiW^ prosecution of 1 he war. His ill-temper 
toward the South was not bettered when in 1863 Lee's troops destroyed 
some ironworks near Charabersburg, Pennsylvania, in which he was 
financially interested, and well before the end of the war he had broken 
with Lincoln over reconstruction. The southern states, he held, were 
^no longer ^states, -but-only - eonquered-provinces" with which Congress 
might deal as it chose;. Linci^’s pocket veto.^of the Wadfi-Davis_£ill 
wi!r£mjhjngTg8.s tha n “infam ous.” _Lame from his birth, old and peri- 
lously ill, unmarried and cared for only by a faithful colored housekeeper, 
his one passion became the ruthless punishment of the South. Congress- 
men had already learned to fear his lashing tongue, and hejwopqsed_to 
lies troy Johns on, w hose.^ ea sy, terms of rec omtruction he despised. 

No less the enemy of Johnson than Stevcns''wa’ir Charles Sumner 
(1811-1874), the Republican senator from Massachusetts whose body 
Charles still bore the marks of Preston Brooks’s assault.^ From 
Sumner up Sumner had been a favored member of the 

Boston intelligentsia. He was a graduate of Harvard, a student of his- 
tory and the classics, a friend of nearly every New Englander who had 
won distinction in the realm of literature, and a European traveler whose 
entr&e into the highest political and intellectual circles was never denied. 
The soul of honor, and upright to a fault, he was vain of his own abilities, 
and utterly contemptuous of lesser mortals. VHehad ^ways opposed 
slavery — the first newspaper to which he suHscribed was Gamson’s 
Li6erator — and his scorn for all who practiced or condoned it was com- 
plete, Trained for the law, he had preferred politics, and in 1851 he 
was chosen by a coalition of Free-Soilers and Democrats to take the seat 
in the United States Senate that Webster vacated to become Fillmore’s 
Secretary of State. From the time of his first election to the day of his 
death he remained a senator, although the injuries that he suffered 
from the Brooks assault necessitated his absence from duty for many 
years. Measurably recoversd, but never again quite the same, he was 


on hand in 
advance his “s 


re secRd ing-siates^bv-tbeir 


treasonous act, had ceased to exist, an d-;Umt-Gongi£saJraA4fberefar.e..m'e7 
cis ely"fKFsame'j p^Se£5ver -themTlmt it h^ ahvays exercised over the 
territories. A philosonhicU'efender of the doctr ine of~^ IitriciI"e a ualltY . 


^ Mootfield Storey, Chmles Sxtmner (1900), is a aatiaCaotoiy biography, but see also E. L, 
Pierce, Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner (4 vola,, 1877-93). Excellent short sketches 
of the leading participants in American history are to be lound in the Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography (20 vola., 1928-36), edited by Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone. 
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he insisted from the beginning that Congress should make Negro suffrage 
a eemdition of reconstruction for the seceded states; and when Johnson, 
like Lincoln, failed to urge such a policy, allied hinnsclf with Stevens 
to wreck the presidential program. His views were not shared by every 
member of his party in the Senate, nor were Stevens’s in the House, but 
a less obstinate man than Johnson would have hastened to make terms 
with an opposition so powerful. 


Unfortunately for the President, the Radical cas^ew^as^greaUy^strength- 
en ed b y Jhc actmn^that the southern legislatures were taking with 
reference to the sta tus of" the' ffeedmen.3ir,Tfcairzmg far The black 
better than, the Northerners the great gap that lay between 
slavery and freedom, th^ restored states had sought to bridge dhat gap_ 
by-laws especially designed to fit the needs of the Negroes. >^ersoi™ 
of color” were invariably subjected to various regulations not requiredli 
of whites. ^In some states, for example, they might not carry arms unless 
licensed to do so ; they might not testify in court except in cases involving 
their own race; they must make annual written contracts for their labor, 
and if they ran away from their “masters” they must forfeit a year’s 
wages; they must be apprenticed, if minors, to some white person, who 
might discipline them by means of such corporal punishment as a father 
might inflict upon a child; they might, if convicted of vagrancy, be 
assessed heavy fines, which, if unpaid, could be collected by selling the 
s^vices of the vagrant for a period long enough to satisfy the claim. 
-These “black codes,” or “black laws,” which at best were meant mainly 
to protect the Negroes from their orvm ignorance and helplessness, and 
at worst were meant to circiunscribe their freedom as much as possible, 
were deeply resented at the North.* .jjjlie Thirteenth Amendment had 
just been adopted, and yet some of the very legislatures that had voted 
for it were seemingly taking steps to undermine it. Of what avail to 
abolish slavery if Johnson’s newly established southern governments^ 
retained it in fact if not in name? 

There were certain other disquieting factors about the southern situ- 
ation that Radical politicians were quick to exploit. While Johnson’s 
plan of reconstruction was carried through without the The spirit of 
complete withdrawal of northern troops from the South, South 
enough troops were withdrawn to give some of the southern states a 
pretext for establishing militia of their own. It was easy to say that all 
such actions were designed to make possible the complete subjugation 
of the Negro, and perhaps to lead the way in a new revolt. Radicals 


’ Samples of the southern codes are given in H. .S. C'omniager, Documents of American 
Ht'.iory (1934), items 246-47. This oollection of sources ia invaluable for handy reference. 
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could point also to the prevalence of racial conflicts, particularly be- 
tween the lower-class southern whites and the Negroes, whose long- 
standing hatred for one another was greatly aggravated by the fact of 
emancipation. Moreover, the South did not fear to show that in spirit 
it was neither broken nor contrite. Cordial hatred of the North, and 
particularly of the northern Radicals, was freely expressed; and regret 
that the South had failed to win was rarely well concealed. C arl Sc hurz, 
whom the President himself had sent to study conditions in the South, 
seemed exaspera t ed at the failure o f Southerners to recognize t)ie 
“criminality” of their recent treason . _and-lSinQred~thcif “utter absmree 
of nalional feeling.” Si^hiirz’s repo rt, which throughout was most uu- 
favdrablG'foTEFSouth, gained wide currency,” wliereas'a-slrort but favor- 
able- stateifTmlfon the sime"slibjccfc--by--Geiieral Grant was scarcely 
noticed.^ 

..,-^he first real test of strength between the forces led by the President 
and those led by Stevens and Sumner came over the so-called Freed- 
rjyfg men’s Bureau Bill. The ground for this conflict had been 

/Freedmm’s carefully chosen. '-Jilie Freedmen’s Bureau was not a new 
Bweau Bill Jqj, created by an act of Congress signed 

shortly before Lincoln’s death. Hence the Radica ls were propping 
me rely to conlinue an exis ting institution. Also, the apparent purpose 
of the Fre e dmen’s Bur eau was humanitarian'^ to provide a- kind of 
g uardianshin .ior ...the Negro-jdndng the period of transition from slave 
lab or to free labo r. Its agents, with full military backing, for the 
Bureau was attached to the War Department and headed by an arnw 
officer, supervised the rehef work carried on among the Negroes aiia 
whites; watched over the labor arrangements that freedmen made with 
their employers; assigned abandoned land to the freedrpen, and helped 
them to acquire other land; in general, made sure that the work of eman- 
cipation should not be halted halfway. But the orig inal P^edmen's 
Bureau Bill had providedJhatJJifiJBuroau-Bhmikl-ceagetoexifet one year 
aftenihe-end-ef-tbeWifai', whereas the measure that Congress..Bfesented to 
Presid ent Johnson in ;3!£ffipiaJ6hGB66r^prop&sedffihatffihg-cxisbi.ng organ- 
izalToli, with greatly amplified power s, shou ld be continued for an 
indefimte-perioSiLTrirother words, Congi-ess raised tEeTssueT^fiOllti 
I BFNga^'aTBnisni the ward of th e n ational g o vernmen t . w.Qrkmg..throuv;h 
the Fr eedmen’s E uifiaiL-ijmshctukUlfilJ^^ to the tender mercies of 

'Sohurz’s "Report on Conditions in the South” is published in Eredeno Bancroft 
(editor), Speeches, Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl Schun (6 vols., 1913), i, 
279—374, Paul H. Buck, The Road to Reunion^ 1866—1900 (1937), traces with impartial 
hand the slow process of reconciliation between the victorious North and the defeated 
South. 
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whatever “black laws” Johnson’s lestored state governments chose to 

p^s? 

^^^^^aJobnson met this challenge with a courageous veto The bill, he 
said, proposed to maintain m time of peace a military jurisdiction that 
could ignore at will such oi dinary guaranties of the civil johmon’s 
law as trial by jury and the right of appeal. I t assum ed 
that wartime conditions still existed, whereas in fact the country had all 
retOTncdjI'OT was returmn^‘'T6'a“&Eate~()f peace' ancTihdustry.” It over- 
steppe d const i tutionarb'bund s by inaking the government of theTTiiitod 
States, rather than the state governments, responsible for the care of 
mdigents, andli favored class of indigeiits at that— Fuitheiniore, it was 
the work of a Congress that denied representation to the eleven stajes 
most"c6ncerned”, wheieas in the judgment of the President those states 
had been "fully restored,” and were “entitled to enjoy their constitu* 
tional“rights as members of the Union.” If American traditions of 
demo cracy wei;e_tp be maintained, then majorities, to have the right to 
rule, must brn maioidties oF the whole people, not merely a part of it. 

While both hou.ses of Congress liad passed the Ureedmen’s "Bureau 
Bill by overwdielming majorities, the President’s veto was sustained, 
with only a few votes to spare, in the Senate. On Washington’s Birth- 
day following, the President was serenaded at the White House, in 
accordance with a custom of the time, by a group of his admirers, and 
asked to speak. Unfortunately, he not only spoke, but let himself go 
in a manner not wholly becoming to the ofEce he held. Much of what 
he told the crowd was strictly to the point, but he indulged also in un- 
necessary personalities, and asserted that such men a.s Thaddeus Stevens, 
Charles Sumner, and Wendell Phillips were as much opposed to the 
Union as “the Davises, the Toombses, and the Slidells.” 

Johnson’s conduct won enthusiastic support throughout the South 
a n3j^a mong,tlie_Democrats joUflie J^rnuZhuU" wh'en'm.btm-dairtly- exag- 
gerated by the press, it tended to solidify the Republicans The Civil 
behind their Radical leaders. Before long CoDgrBSS pre- Bill 

sented him with an unpalatable Civil Rights Bill, ..which declared 
fr eedmen to b e~citrzen's~bTtEe United States, guaranteed them the samt 
c ivil st atus that was enjjojied by^e whlfesj"and prescribed severe penal 
ties for all who, under sta^law,_nught_^discriininat^ against them— I 
Johason-GOuld-net-sign the Freedmen’s Bureau Bill, clearly he could no* 
sign the Civil^^^hts Bill; nor did he. But this tiine both the Senoii 
and theJ'J nusaug.na.ss cd the measure b y. theriwQsthirdajnajoiitifiS-neces 
s arv to make it a la w.'’'-<mngress had thus won the asoendanoy. I 
could, if it wo iild, tak e thmw EoIdndrrcv of reconstruction ou t of John 
r" ' [ 23 ] 
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on Recon- 
struction 


son’s hands, and direct him to do whatever it wanted done. The 
Kad icals, conscious of their advantage, nreaentlv .ra v ived in slightly 
differe^ fojm the Freedmen’s Bureau Bill, and on second trial passed it, 
'too, over the President’s veto. The 'new hilL]irovidad, however, tha t 
‘the Freedmen’s Bureau should be assured of only two years ’ exist- 
_ence . 

Meanwhile the joint committee that Congress had set up in December, 
1865, had been hard at work on a congressional plan of reconstruction 
The Joint could be substituted for the President’s plan. Of the 

Committee fifteen member^_jSho- comprised this committee, ‘‘^ly one 
senator and two representatives were Democrats, while 
nearly aU of the remaining members, Stevens among them, 
were extreme Ra^imls. The committee soon began a spectacular se- 
quence of hearings, in which it collected an enormous quantity of evi- 
dence, much of which was intended to prove that the loyalty of the 
.t^Muth was far too tenuous to permit of such generous treatment as the 
President had accorded it. By the early summer of 1866 its deliberar 
tions had resulted in the formulation of a proposed.^^urt5enth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which, after some revision in the Senate, was 
duly svAmitted to the states for adoption.^ 

I • 'Jdj^rst section of the amendme^ virtually restated the terms of the 
Civil Rights Bill. It . {ieclared that all persons born or naturalized in th e 
United Sl^ates were citizen.q o f the United. St.fl.t.es n.nd of the 
'’Fourteenth state in which they residcfl , a nd that no state might abrid ge 
Amendment ^nv wav the “privileges n r itrimnnities” of sUch citi zens, 
nor “deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, witlfout due proce ss 
of law.” This clause of the amendment became in later years a matter 
'of the greatest importance. For a time the courts showed a disposition 
to restrict its application to ex-slaves whose civil rights were endangered; 
but ultimately they held that all persons, corporations no less than indi- 
viduals, were subject to its protection. One member of the comnoittee, 
John A. Bingham of Ohio, explained eventually that he had formulated 
the statement with this later interpretation in mind, for he believed that 
the restriction of the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution, which 
denied to the national government the right to interfere with the rights 
of private property^ should be extended also to the states, and that 
responsibility for. its enforcement should, accordingly, be lodged with 
the national courts. Roscoe Conkling of New York, another member of 


^ B. B- Kendrick, The J ournal of the JoirU, CotawUtea on Recomtniction (1914) , 

and E. Flack, The Adovtion of the FomU^nih Amendment (1908), shed much light on 
this subject. 
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with him, the Senate refused to take so extreme a position, and he was 
forced to yield the point. 

^'sMourth section provided that the debt of the United States, incurred 
topreserve the Union, should never be questioned, and that the debt 
of the southern states and the Confederacy, incurred to destroy it, 
should never be paid. This portion of the amendment was meant to allay 
the fear that the Democrats, if ever they should regain control of the 
government, would use their power to repudiate the national debt; also, 
to insure that the provisions in the southern state constitutions against 
the payment of the Confederate debt must be observed. 

y' i^fth section of the amendment gave Congress the power to enfon.c 
its provisions by appropriate legislation. 

By the time the amendment was drafted, the mid-term congressional 
elections of 1866 were close at hand, and Congrfes refused to proceed 
Elections further with its work until the people had been heard from. 
of 1866 While in general the effective portion of the press seemed to 
favor the Radicals, there were mutterings of discontent at the long- 
continued exclusion of the South from, representation in Congress, and 
Johnson’s appeals to moderate sentiment had not been wholly in vain. 
As a discre^ gesture of friendliness toward the South, more apparent 
than real, 'xhe State of Teni\e|see, which in July, 1866, reiterated its 
loyalty to the Union by ratifying the Foi^teenth Amendment, was? 
declared by act of Congress fully restored, 'as for the other ten states, 
every one of which rejected the Fourteenth Amendment as promptly 
possible, all depended upon the outcome of the election. case the 
Radicals were able to retain control of Congress, the President’s plan 
would be completely overthrown; but, if the supporters of the President 
could only increase their numbers enough to prevent the overriding of 
presidential vetoes, then the President’s plan might yet succeed. 

A part of the President’s strategy in the campaign was to emphasize 
the name and the history of the Union Party that had elected httn to 
The Union the Vice-Presidency in 186^, Plis friends in Congress took 
Party calling a “National Union Convention’’ to meet 

at Philadelphia in August in order to endorse his program. When the 
convention met, however, it was apparent that Republicans were far 
less in evidence than Democrats, both northern and southern. The 
main body of the Republicans, including many who had once been 
Democrats, followed the congressional leaders rather than the President. 
Because the President’s enemies wished also to retain the Union label, 
there was much confusion as to party names during the election, but it 
was not difficult to see that the President would have to look mainly to 
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the Democ^'ats for his support, and that the terms “Radical” and “Re- 
publican” were rapidly becoming synonymous. 

J^inson opened his campaign with great ho™ of success, but the 
trend of events soon turned against him. .^^jdong his most effective, 
but usually unseen, enemies were the northeastern Indus- Opposition 
trialists who had come to identify their growing prosperity the 
with a continuance of Radical control of the government. 

/They feared that the return of Southerners to the national councils 
might result in a revival of the old alliance between the agricultural 
South and the agricultural We.st that would imperil their interest.?. 
The agreeably high rates of the Morrill Tariff, for example, had been 
an impossibility until the South .seceded; would the return of the South 
bring them down? Holders of United States bonds were frightened 
by the bugaboo that a revived Democracy, compo.sed largely of northern 
cx-Copperheads and southern cx-Confederates, might, if it won control 
of the government, repudiate the war debt, or, quite as bad, pay it off 
in depreciated paper currency. .The Radicals in Congress had also 
taken a benevolent attitude toward governmental assi.stance to railroad 
building, toward the rapid elimination of the income taxes and internal 
taxes levied during the war, and toward corporation prosperity generally. 
Could the.se policies be maintained with the South back in the 
Union? ‘ 

Supported by .such powerful vested intere.sts, the opponents of the 
President made rapid headway. '^A congressional campaign commit- 
tee, well supplied with funds, spread endless propaganda 
throughout the North about the “outrages” that southern “swing 
whites were perpetrating upon the freedmen. Two race 
riots, one at Memphis in May and another at New Orleans 
in July, in both of which many more Negroes than whites were killed, 
were seized upon as evidence of what would surely happen if Johnson’s 
plan “of reconstruction were permitted to stand. When the President 
made a “swing around the circle” to Chicago, where he laid the corner- 
stone of a monument to Stephen A. Douglas, and back again by a 
different route to Washington, anti-Johnson demonstrations were sys- 
tematically organized, which in some instances actually prevented the ' 
President from speaking, and in others goaded him into the intemperate 
utterances for which he was famous, ^he Radical press made the most 
of his mistakes, and burlesqued his speeches so successfully that many 
of his former supporters were dccei^^ and deserted him. He was 

^ This thesis is strongly stated in Howard K, Beale, Th^ Critical Year; A Siudj; of A-ndrew 
Johnson and Reconstruction (1930). 
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repeatadly charged with drunkenness, and although all si?ch charges 
were demonstrably false, such a well-known person as John Sherman 
complained that Johnson had “sunk the Presidential office to the level 
of the grog-house,” ^ Thomas Na&t, the cartoonist, and Petroleum V. 
Nasby, the favorite wit of the time, did their able best to make the 
President appear ridiculous. By the time the election was held, the 
outcome was no longer in doubt, l^e Radicals carried both house s of 
^Congress by st aggering majoritiesj and B^totffi^feat of the President’s 
program was assureHT 

When Congress reassembled in December, 1866, ^the triumphant 
Radicals took quick advantage of their victory, v ^nfir med in their 
/The Radicah power to nass laws ove r the PrcRiderrt’s veto7~th^''m eaut 
in control tp^aiaip-aumng mssional dictatorship that would reduce the 
P resident to the role of a well-disciplined cleHc , if, indeed, it did not 
dispense with his services altogether. To insure that he should have 
no “breathing-spell” between Congresses, a new law set the fourth of 
March instead of the first Monday in December as the beginning date 
for a session of Congress. Thus, when, on the third of March next, the 
existing, or Thirty-Ninth, Congress should come to an end, it could 
rest assured that on the next day its successor, the Fortiejih Congress, 
would be on hand to carry on. another law, th e^^Te^re of 0.ffi cR 
-'•Act, Co pareas made it a misdemeanor, punishable by fine and imnriso n- 
1 i tient, for the President to remove civil officeholders witbnul, the c on- 
' sent of the Senat e. purpose ofthis law was to save from dismissal 
such Radical officials as the President had not already removed from 
office, and perhaps to lay a trap that might at length remove the Presi- 
dent himself from the scene. S till another law, in utter defiance of th e 
C onstitution, sought to destroy the President’s power as Commander - 
i tr-Chief-gLth&.Armv . Believing that Grant, "who now held the exalted 
rank of General, would bow to their will, the Radicals induced Congress 
to forbid the President to issue militaiy orders, gscept through the 
General of the Army, or to relieve tHe~(5enefal of his command, or assign 
Jiim to duty elsewhere than in Washington, unless by his own consent 
or by consent of the Senate. A^contrary orders were declared void, 
and officers who obeyed them were naade subject to heavy penalties. 
By the same act, such militia as had been organized in any of the seceded 
states was declared disbanded, and its organization or use without the 

‘ At the time he was inaugurated Vioe-Pteaidont .Johnson was so ill that only the in- 
sistenoo of Lincoln brought him to Washington. To help himself through the ordeal he 
took more Hauor than in his weakened condition was wise, and out a sorry spectacle. 
He was deeply humiliated by this incident, and although he did not become an abstainer 
ha was never again publicly drunk. 
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consent of Congress was forbidden. The scene was thus set for an era 
of ruthless legislative usurpation of executive prerogatives.^ f 
^ven before the fourth ol March the Radicals persuaded Congress 
to enact a new plan of reconstruction far more drastic than the plan 
they had embodied in the Fourteenth Amendment; and a 
supplementary act passed after the fourth of March showed 
the new Congress to be in thorough accord with the old. ^^}»6se 
laws, in spite of the fact that two years had elapsed since the end of 
the war, were designed to undo completely all that Lincoln and John- 
son had done to restore normal civil government in the ten southern 
states unrecognized by Congress. Mil itary rule was to be resum ed, 
with the South divided into fi ve mil^^v districts and an officer o f the 
UnitedStates Army not b^ow the ra nk of brigadier-general in ch arge 
of each ! i^ach genera l, duly supported by an adequate military force, 
m ust register all the legal voter s, excluding all who had ever been dis- 
franchised for disloyalty, and admitting Negro es on the same basi s as 
whites . He must then call upon these voters to dect a constitutional 
convention, which should draw up a new constitution providing for 
Negro suffrage. If,^ submission to the voters, this constitution should 
receive a popular^jpajority, the general in charge sho|^l order the neces- 
sary elections to put it into effect; whereupon, if Congress should approve 
the new constitution, and if the legislature of the state should adopt the 
>^ourteenth Amendment, and if as many as three-fourrfis of all the states 
should ratify the Fourteenth Amendment and so make it a part of the 
national Constitution, then and not until then should the representa^- 
tives and senators of each restored state be considered eligible for ad- 
’ mission to the two houses of Congress; and then, and not until then, 
should Federal troops be withdrawn from the state’s borders. er- 

more, each of the newly chosen representatives and senators must be 
able to take the so-called “ironclad oath” that he had never giyen 
voI untai-y Laid-to-tlie-Genfedm-acvr-. 

■' •’yhe key to this plan of reoon.strvmtion was of course N^r'o suffrage 
•^y giving the blacks the vote aoM by denying it to many whites the 


jSongressional 

^reconstruciion 


Radicals hoped to make a;ure that the southern s^iates w ould 
■suffrage l^g remain true to the ^publican Pa.rty ^ JVhp-y fpa.rpd 
again that, without such a provision, the Democratic Party might 

not only won the ascendancy in the South, but in the national govern- 
ment as well. "’^Education of the Negroes in the belief that their freedom 
depended upon the preservation of Republican rule was well alo|i%, 


'C. E. Chadsey, The Struggle Between President Johnson and Congress over PeconstruC' 
Hon (1896), is still iisefiil. 
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and the new scheme would give abundant time to complete the 
process. 

TJie&e meafeure.s were passed over the presidential vetoes, but the 
President '■tooir gddcTcare to enforce their provisions as painstakingly as 
if he believed in them. The Radical Congress thus fouiid 
it impossible to impeach him for non-cnforcement of the President 
Reconstruction Acts, a,s they had hoped to do, so for a case Stanton 
against him they turned to the Tenure of Office Act which he seemingly 
had violated. '“iSdwin M. Stanton, whom Lincoln had appointed Secre- 
tary of War, continucdTmcler Johnson to hold that office even after he 
had deserted the President in all but name, and had made common 
cause with the Radicals. Several of Idncoln’s cabinet appointees, more 
scrupulous than Stanlon, had resigned when they could no longer sup- 
port Johnson's policies, but Stanton seems to have stayed on precisely 
in order to act as a kind of sp y, or informer. f)f his clo^e relations with 
the Pre.sident’s enemies there can be no doubt. ''-"Imtatcd at length 
beyond endurance, Johnson in August, 1867, asked Stanton to_resign, 
and when Stanton refused, suspended hhnTlrom office and named the 
popular General Grant a.s his ad inicrim .successor. 

When Congrcs.s met again in December, 1867, the President explained 
to the Senate his reasons for the suspension of Stanton, and asked that 
what he had done be confirmed, action, however, the Attempt to 

Senate proipptly refused to take, whereupon "Grant, injyap- remove 
lation of an agreement he had made with Johnson, turned 
over his office to Stanton. Johnson had supposed that Grant would 
refuse to make way for Stanton, and had hoped that a court ca,ye, 
Stanton vs. Grant, would ultimately result in the Tenure of Office Act 
being held unconstitutional. The Pre.sident did not he.sitate to berate 
Grant roundly for his failure to live up to the bargain he had made, a 
course which drove the somewhat bewildered General directly into the 
arm.*? of the Radicals. '-T^hereupoii the President, in dcffiance of the 
Tenure of Office Act, which all along he liafi regarded as unconstitu- 
tional, attempted to remove Stanton from office, but the Secretary of 
War in turn defied the President and kept possession. 

Immensely pleased with so excellent an opening, the Radicals in the 
House of Representatives, led by the now infirm but still indomitable 
Stevens, brought impeachment charges to the Senate. J^ine jmpeach- 
of the charges dealt with the President’s violation of the ment of 
Tenure of Office Act, the tenth charged the President with 
attacking Congress in his addresses, and Ihe eleventh served as a kind 
of catch-all for all sorts of presidential misdeeds. 
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March, 1868, the trial of the President began, with Chief Justice 
Chase presiding, and the Senate acting as jury. It was soon evident 
that the prosecution was out to "get’' Johnson, regardless of the law, 
and that it thought that it had the necessary two-thirds vote for that 
purpose in sight. Johnson, however, was represented by an able panel 
of lawyers, who pointed out, among other things, that such a con- 
tingency as the removal of Stanton, an appointee of Lincoln ’s, had been 
considered when the law was passed, and that many prominent members 
of Congress had at that time assumed that the Tenure of Office Act 
would not be applicable to such a case. Moreover, inasmuch as the 
Pre.sidcnt believed the act to be unconstitutional, he was t aki iig the 
only possible course, in dismissing Stiuiton, to get it before the cour ts 
_ for fina lulficiaan — a procedure on his part that could hardly be regarded 
as a “high crime and misdemeanor.” 

Faced by these arguments, and fully aware of the purely political 
nature of the attack on the President, seven Republican senators voted 
Acquitial with twelve Democrats for acquittal, and by the narrow 
p one gf President was left in 

po.saession of his office. The seven Republicans who voted for the 
President were soon made to feel the full weight of party discipline, 
for not one of them was permitted to remain in politics, but the correct- 
ness of their position was attested years later when the Tenure of Office 
Act, in spite of certain congressional modifications, was held unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court, v^anton, after the failure of the im- 
peachment proceedings, retired from office, and General^^^^^^. Schofield 
took his place.^ 

'■'Meanwhile the President, following as he felt he must the recom- 
mendations of General Grant, had placed an army officer in charge of 
Radical ^'’6 reconstruction districts of the South. The 

reconstTuc- generals so chosen lacked nothing in authority, for the law 
set them above existing state governments, and empowered 
them to make arrests, to conduct military trials, and to carry on as 
they saw fit the ordinary processes of civil government. x^eCifically 
authorized by a “third reconstruction act,” passed in the summer of 
1867, to remove such state officials of the Johnson regimes as were in 
any way obstructing their efforts, they made various uses of their pre- 
rogatives. -General Sheridan, in charge of Louisiana and Texas, gave 
proof of his radicalism by removing from office the governors of both 


1 On tlie struggle between Johnson and Congress, see, in addition to the Johnson biog- 
TUphiea, already cited, D, M. Dewitt, The Impeachment and Trial of Andjew Johnson 
(1903); Prederic Bancroft, William H. Seward (1900); Horace White, Lyman Tnimhxill 
(1913); and the Diary of Gideori Welles (3 vols.. 1911^. 
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slates, the attorney-general of Louisiana, the mayor of New Orleans, 
and numerous other officials, all 0 / whom he replaced with his own 
appointees. On the other hand, 'tleneral Schofield, in charge of Vir- 
ginia, made comparatively few removals and interfered as little as pos- 
sible wdth the existing civil government of the state. ..^Protests, both 
from the northern Radicals, who resented any appearance of softness 
on the part of the “brigadiers,” and from the southern victims of their 
misrule, resulted in repeated and disconcerting changes in personnel. 
Sheridan, for example, was succeeded by General Winfield S. Hancock, 
whose honorable behavior led to his being superseded by General J. J. 
Reynolds, who in turn gave way to General R. C. Buchanan. 

„^h e main business of these military o verl ords was, of course , to orga n- 
izc new state governments accord ing to thC-Dlan laid down in the R e- 
construction Acts, '^he first step in the process was to Registration 
register the voters, a task that presented many difficulties. voters 
Army officers, Freedmen's Bureau agents, and loyal citizens generally, 
among them many Negroes, were made members of the registration 
boards. Eligible whites, although admonished by many of the best- 
beloved southern leaders to roll up the largest possible majorities for 
their race, were reluctant to register, but the Negroes presented them- 
selves gladly. 

✓i mmediately at the close of the w ar , many Southerners had had n o 

very gre at fear of Negro suffrage, believing that the blacks could be 

persuaded to vote as their former masters directed. Indeed I T”' 

I, .. , , . ’ Southern 

one of the mosftelong ot the arguments made again.st giving opimem on 

the freedmen the vote was ba.sed on precisely this premise. Vej7o 

V i fl'ijjfvnnQ 

It was a .well-known fact that the Negro population was 
concentrated in the best cotton-growing areas where before the war 
the great planters had held sway. Sometimes in these “black counties” 
the number of Negroes far exceeded the number of whites, although in 
the less favored “white counties” of the interior the exact reverse was 
i,rae. And so it could be maintained that, in case the few favored whites 
of the “black counties” were aided by Negro votes, they could control 
the various state governments in comjfiete disregard of the far larger 
number of whites in the back-country. '^ Negro suffrage was thus feare d. 
' not so much for itself as for the danger it might involve of turning t he 
South back to the ru le of themld nre-wa r plantation aristocrai^ 

^ /thp. northern R.H,dicals. however, had taken g nsal- nains to wean the 
Negroes away f ro m their natural allegiance to their form er The Union 
masters. Working mainly through the Union League, a Aeajue 
private organization that during the war had existed to disseminate 
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northern propaganda, but th at after the war had turned its attenti on to 
4he Negro problem, they tauglrTthe frmhnm that their former masters 
were not to be~tr usted, ^nd that in all pdliiicaTmatt ers they must rely 
strictly upon Republican advisers, ^o make the Le'ague the more 
appealing to the "blacks, ""it was converted into a kind of lodge, with an 
.Elaborate ritual and much ostentatious ceremony, ‘^oon, with the aid 
lof the northern soldiers stationed in the South and the agents of the 
Preedmen’s Bureau, the League organizers had most of the Negroes 
under their control, so that when the time came for regi.stering them as 
voters there was no question but what they would both register and 
vote as the Radicals desired. 

f^nwl y end pninfidly tlic reconstruction proces s worked its^ out. 
When the eligible voters were duly registered, it was found ihatihriRe 
The new of the ten states the number of Negro voters exceeded the 

dedoraies number of whites, while in all the other states, with the 

possible exception of North Carolina, the white majorities were very 
slender indeed. • Bate in 1867 or early in 186 8 these electors, or such 
of them as ■were permitted to vote, chose delegates to constitutional con- 
ventions, which witli a minimum of delay, began their deliberations. 
-In^overy .such convention t hei'c was a large block of Negro delegates an d 
X ' ’onsiderable sprinkling of southern white.s, mostly of the less-favored 
classes, but the leaders turned out to be Northerners rather than South- 
erners — men who had come South with the army or with the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, or perhaps merely to fish in troubled w'aters.^ ^hes e 
' Icarpet-baggers,” a s they were called, were thoroughgoing Radic als. 
almost to the last man, and they salv to it that such constitutiQn.s w ere 
adopted as t he Rad icals in Congress woulcl favor. ..✓Bhose southern 
white.s who were willing to follow the lead of the 
were generally termed “scalawag.s.” 


‘ carpet-bag gers ” 


--- The new con,sti tutions, as a matter of fact, contained some admirable 
provisions . J 'hey I^ked forward to the establishment of far better 
MeuTstaie'" public-school systems than the Bouth had ever known be- 
conshiuiions eagerly sought by the Negroes, who regarded 

their lack of education as the most serious ob.stacle they confronted in 
their struggle for racial equality. These documents also copied the 
l a jest reforms in sv.stem/nf taxation and finauce, of local govern ment. 
and -.nf dudieiaLidrpani zation that had found their w"a:^into no rBBern 
state CQnstitntinn.s, hui,-hi3f]..not previon.sly been current in the~5nirl.h. 


^Ths number of Negroes in each of- the southern conventions was approximately as 
follows- South Carolina. 7G (out of 124); Louisiana, 49 (out of 9S); Georgia, 37, Virginia, 
25; Alabama, 18; Florida, 18; Mississippi, 17; North Carolina, 13; Texas, 9; Arkansas, 8. 
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S uch reforms, however, were small coirinensations to tlip rlisposse^ sfirl 
Southerners for the prospect of “carpet-bag rule” t hat th e s uffrag e 
pr o^sions~orevery constitution seemed to make certain . Some of these 
provisions were even more drastic than those which Congress had pre- 
scribed. Nor could the various attempts to insure social as well as civil 
and political equality between the races be viewed with equanimity. 
^^When the newly drawn constitutions were submitted for adoption or 
rejection at the polls, the tendency was for th c,_;white.s of. every cla ss. 

whatever their previous political connection.s, (o' unite in „ , „ . 

CT . , »• ’ rr- , Katificalioii 

opposition, bometunes these opponents of a doption call ed 

" Eheriiaelves Conservatives ; more and more frequently they came to be 
called Democrats, and to accept that designation, "^^he Negroes, 
“carpet-b aggers,” and some o f the “scalawaga” remained steadfastly 
I?npub lican, supported the new documents, and in miosFcaieslvnre able 
to command majorities for them. In Mississippi, however, the proposed 
constitution was rejected at the while in Alabama ratification was 
defeated temporarily by a ruse, "^he larv required that for a constitu- 
tion to be adopted the total vote cast iiTthe election must constitute a 
majority of the whole number of registered voters. The w'hite.s, by 
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Hystematically abstaining from voting, succeeded in keeping down the 
number of votes cast to a minority of the registered voters, and so in 
defeating the constitution in sfiite of the fact that a large majority of 
tlrffse who voted were for it.,,^ut their rejoicing was short-lived, for the 
'Radicals in Congress promptly pushed through a “fourthrcconstruction 
act” which asserted that a'fhajority of the votes actilall^ast, regardless 
of the si^ of the total vote, would be sufScient for ratification. Further- 
more, to stop real or fancied discriminations against itinerant Negroes, 
who tended to forget where they had registered and even the names they 
had adopted for the purpose, 'residence for ten days preceding an election 
was declared sufficient to entitle such a person to vote “upon presenta- 
tion of his certificate of registration, his affidavit, or other satisfactory 
evidence.” 


~~ Be tween June, 1868. when Congress consented to the readmission of 

X ansas under its new constitution, and July, 1870, when Georgia, 
after much tribulation, was finally reinstated, e^h of the 


Fijtee7iih ten southern states, including Mississippi whose constitu- 
Amendmmi some amendment was accepted by the voters, 
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conbifetenCly shown the finest disreg arrl nf rx)Tistitu tic)na]_ni(!eties. It 
had not only ridden roughshod over the executive branch 
of the government ;-itr ha d a lso defi^ the judiciar y. In preme Cowl 
1866 a decision of the Supreme Court, ^ 
read by Justice David Davis, condemned as illegal the trial 
of civilians by military courts in regions where the civil courts were open 
for business. Although this case came up with reference to the action 
of a military tribunal in Indiana during the war, the decision .seemed to 
cast serious doubt upon the legality of any .such structure of military 
rule as that which Congress, notwithstanding, soon proceeded to e.stab- 
lish in the South. Furthermore, if thi.s decision held, numerous im- 
portant verdicts of military commis.bions had been illegal, among them 
the one that had resulted in the execution of four persons, including the 
innocent Mrs. Surratt, for conspiring to bring about the death of 
Abraham Lincoln, and another that had cost Henry Wirz, the Con- 
fedCTate head of Ander.sonville Prison, his life. 

s-difter the Milligan decision Radical denunciation of the Supreme Court 
went to violent extremes, and leading Republicans in Congress took 
thought as to how they might most effectively destroy its power. In. 
July, 1866, they piushed through a law ^ucingjihe^u mher of iudge.s 
from nine to seven, providing that theTiext two vacancies among 
the associ^e justices should not be filled, they not only, in effect, repri- 
manded the court, but they also diminished the danger that President 
Johnson might appoint any liberals to .sit upon it. Two years later 
another measure, providing that a two-thirds majority of the justices 
should be required to set aside a law of Congress, passed the House, but 
was not brought to a vote in the Senate. Although Thaddeus Stevens 
favored legislation to deny the Court any jurisdiction whatever over the 
enforcement of the Reconstruction Acts, Congress provided only that 
the Court might not hear appeals from the lower courts in cases involving 
the right of habeas corpus. Reeling under these blows, the Court took 
pains to avoid as completely as possible all decisions that might offend 
Congress, although in the case of Texas vs. White (1869) it went on record 
as favoring the Johnson theory that the southern states, in spite of their 
acts of secession, had never legally ceased to exist. 

The first elections in the reconstructed states resulted in the choice 
of a dubious array of officials. Jlhe highest pla ces went mainly to' 
Northerners who had not becom ^esidents of the ijouth Elections in 
Stil after the war, and -who had frequeirtly seen it for the 
fet~ time a s members of the Union'~aniiv w Lesser "SEIices were held 
almost exclusively by Negroes, scalawags, and carpet-baggers. One 
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^egro became lieuten ant-governor of Louisiana, another secretary of 
‘ ^tirte-irr Sou tir UaTOlm a," l^groca were numerous in every legislature, 
and in Soulh Carolina they outnumbered the whites eighl.y-eight to 
sixty-seven. <jMost of the office-holders wore men of li ttle property. 
In Louisiana only ten members of the legislature were taxpayers; in 
South Carolina the total taxes paid by the members of both houses were 
less than sever^undred dollars; in Georgia, they wTre less than one 
hundred dollars. Most of the Negroes and many of the whites cho sen 
to office, including even judicial no.sitions, were utterly illiterat e. 

.Ifhe incvilable result of entrusting the powers of government to such 
persons was an orgy of corruption. ‘ Private enterprises, such as railroad 
"Carpel-hag and canal companies, were expected to pay sizal^lg^bribes in 
order to secure charters, and, indeed, in order to carry on 
their legitimate business. If any enterprise happened to be thoroughly 
dubious, however, the chances were good that pubhe money or public 
credit would be generously voted toward its support. vJContracts were 
let to favorites at ridiculously high figures, and the public servants re- 
sponsible took a cut of the profits. Public printing in Louisiana during'' 
a three-year period cost approximately a million and a half dollars a year, 
about seven hundred thousand of which was paid in two of these years 
to a newspaper belonging to the governor of the state, H. C. Warmoth, 
whose private fortune, incidentally, rose to a tidy sum before he left 
office. Worthless real estate, acquired for next to nothing, was sold by 
connivance to states or municipalities for prodigious figures. Jk single 
session of the carpet-bag legislature in Louisiana cost nearly a million 
dollars, whereas before the war the cost of a session had never been’ 
more than one tenth that amount. What happened to this money was 
explained by a governor who had good reason to know the facts: 


It was squandered in paying extra mileage and per diem of the members 
for services never rendered; for an enormous corps of useless clerks and 
Images, for publishing the journals of each house in fifteen obscure parish 
newspapers, some of which never existed, while some never did the work; 
in paying extra committees authorized to sit during the vacation and to 
travel throughout the state and into Tc.xas; and in an elegant stationery bill 
which included ham, champagne, etc. 

Tljie rule of the carpet-baggers raised tax-rates to figures never known 

'James Pike, The Prostrate Stale: South Carolina Under Negro Oovernmeni (1874; new 
edition, 1935), is a classic picture. Another excellent contemporary account is Charles 
Nordhot!, The Colton States iri the Spring and Summer of 1S75 (1876), For later opinions 
see W. F. Nowlin, The Ne^vo in American National Politics (1931); Charles S. Johnson, 
The Negro in American Civilisation (1930); and A. A. Taylor, The Negro in the Recon- 
htructUm of Virginia (1926). 
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before, and piled up debts which most of the southern states felt obliged 
later on to repudiate; but it must not be forgotten that such political 
depravity was no monopoly of the South. In New York, for example, 
during this same period, the Tweed Ring reduced graft to a science that 
the carpet-baggers might well have envied, while the w'ord “racketeer- 
ing,” with all of its relevant connotations, was the product of a much 
later age. Of all those who participated in the work of Radicsal recon- 
struction the Negroes were the least to blame for its excesses. Only a 
few of them understood what was being done, and oidy a few of those 
who did were shrewd enougli to line their pockets with plunder. For 
the most part they were but helplc.ss victims of the conscieireelcss rogues 
who controlled them. 

Strange as it may seem, there was a brighter side to tlic rul e of the 
carpet-baggers. They and their allies represented, however crudely, 
the" underprivileged classes in southern society, and they inaugurated^ 
many policies that were designed to better the lot of the ordinary man. 
Free public schools for the children of both races were generously sun - ^ 
ported, a lthough— witlx-little regard for available taxation resources .^ 
The tax burden its elf, unreasonable was, distributed with 

'B elter regard for" ability to pay than formerly. Poor relief had nev er . 
Been less neglected, an d the rebuilding of roads, bridges , and public 
Buildi ngs that had been damaged or destroyed during the war wa.s c ar- 
neePforward with lit tle regard for expen se. Most of all, the taste of 
democracy that tne lowly of both races obtained was not soon forgotten. 
T he rights of the Negroes were .soon curtailed, but the incentive remaine d, 
lat least with some of them, to \vin back by merit privileges that they had 
lost because they had been given them too soon. As for the poorer 
white s, from whose ranks many of the “ scalawags ”~Eadl>een rec ruited, 
they we re never again quite so inarticulate as they had been in the days 
bef ore t heir kind had s a t in the scats^f power. 

^ E. W. ICnight, The Influence o/ Reconstruction on J^ducation in the South (1913). 




CHAPTER III 


THE GRANT REGIME 


Tke impeachment proceedings that ultimately failed by so narrow a 
margin to nrake Andrew Johnson a private citizen were still in progress 
TheBleciimi when the Republicans, no longer under the necessity of 
of 1868 disguising themselves as Unionists, met in convention at 
Chicago to make General Grant their standard-bearer in the campaign of 
1868. F rom the^ timn-tlm wa r ended it had 

the next election year rolled around, Gr ant could have whichevpr .nnrp i- 
nationTie wisned, IDemoerafcic or RepuEhcanT'^o course of events had 
given him4 o th e R e publicans ;— Be forethg~war, to be sul-eThe hacTb e'gTr' 
a Democrat Tf~iie ha d peen anything, and he h^d never yet vo ted the 
Republican ticket, '^Rut his quarrel with Johnson had endear^ "him to 
the Radicals, who, on that account, acc ording to Thaddeus Steve ns, were 
r eady to “let him into the Churchd’ Also, as General of the Ai-m y he, 
r ather than the President, had had command of military reconstruction, 
and his ready compliance with Radical desires had made foiGm^hnal 'tniRt ~ 
a nd a.flnurat,ion . Most of al l, the ra nk and file.Q fdJmJBnnuhhca n .Earfar. 
among whom could be counte d an overwhelming majority of the me n 
who h ad fought in The Umon-a mues.j»^re-deteBBiBfld-te-baA:e-him: they 
were certain that they had the votes to elect him; and their active in- 
sistence was more than one so unaccustomed to political pressure could 
be expected to reaist.-^ Qn the first ballot every one of the six hundred and 

The other business of the convention was also quickly done. For the 
Vice-Presidency, af ter a short but exciting contest, it named Schuyle r 
Grant and ^ Colfax of Indiana , the amiable, albeit Radical, Speaker of 
Colfan House, whom one obseiwer had likened to “a good- 

tempered, chirping, warbling, real canary bird.” ' I t congratulated the 
c ountry on the " assured success of the. TP.c.oTiHtfiic.t,iniL-po]ip,v of Con-... 
aress " •, defended Negro suffrage as a necessity in the South, although 


1 C. H. Coleman, The EleUion of ISflS (1933). 
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timidl y conceding it to be a matter- fo r nflp.h.Rf.fli.pJ:.ixclctJ.f.lfi for itseli in t,hp, 
NortE ; J.urge d the payment of the nation al debt in ihc " .spirit of the laws 
un der which it was Jjfli]iLiaj^teddi4,beh^^d44etiioti-ol-tflxaiiieii— 
eco nomy in natio nal_adItImisilaii^ln^tbe-^¥^ftHfrdibe^•-al--emo^^^a,a•amp,nt to 
_iimnigratioHy-a'ft€l-fiBally, exhausted its vocabulary of vituperation upon 
Andrew Johnson, whose acquittal of the crimes charged against him was 
already clearly foreshadowed. 

^■To Salmon P. Chase_Q8Q8-1S7.^), rihief .Tn stie.e-of-the TTnited States _ 
S upreme Co urt, the Repuhlica.n determination to selec t Grant camo as 
a Jiitter disappointmen t. Chase was a New Englander by 
birth and ancestry, and a graduate of Dartmouth College, amhiunns 
who as a legal practitioner in Ohio had early commanded Cha.se 
attention for his able arguments in defense of fugitive slaves. Always 
prominent in the anti-slavery crusade, he became United States Senator 
from Ohio in 1849, governor of Ohio in 1855, and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under Lincoln in 1861. Handsome and impressive in appearance, 
scholarly and proud of his scholarship, he was not one to hide his light 
under a bushel. He cherished deeply the customary ambition to achieve 
the Presidency, and while still a member of Lincoln’s cabinet did not 
hesitate to allow his name to be urged by Lincoln’s opponents as one 
more fitting than the President for the Republican nomination in 1864. 
This lack of loyalty Lincoln overlooked with his customary magnanim- 
ity. “If he becomes President,” he told his private secretary, “all right. 

I hope we may never have a worse man.” But when shortly after 
Lincoln’s renomination, Chase, because of a fancied slight, presented his 
resignation, Lincoln accepted it. Nevertheless, a few months later, on 
the death of Chief Justice Taney, Lincoln unhesitatingly redeemed an 
outstanding promise to Charles Sumner to make Chase Chief Justice.^ 

"When Johnson became President, Chase, whom Lincoln had described 
as "a little insane” on the subject of the Presidency, soon had his eyes 
fixed on 1868. He made an extensive trip through the South in 1865, 
and from time to time sent back public report.s on conditions as he saw 
them. When he maintained, rvith much argument as to the superior 
qualities of the freedmen, that Negro suffrage was a prime neces.sity, he 
won the hearty approval of the Radicals, whose candidate he hoped to be. 

' The Fifteenth Amendment was not submitted until after the election. Then, in spite 
of this plank in the Republican platform, the Radical leaders maintained that the election 
of Grant amounted to a mandate to write Negro suffrage into the Constitution. 

^ A, B. Hart, Salmon Portland Chase (1899), is inadequate, but still the best biography 
of Chase available. See also Mary M. Phelps, Kale Chase, Dominant Daughter; the Dife 
Story of a Brilliant Woman and Bor Famous Father (1936), and Hugh McCulloch, Men and 
Measures of Half a Century (1888). 
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Aided socially by his daughter, Kate Chase Spragxie, the most charming 
hostess in Washington, he had good reason to believe that liis dreams 
might come true. But the Johnson trial, over which he presided so 
impartially as to make the Radicals boil with rage, was his undoing. 
Indeed, the whole-hearted way in which his former friends deserted him 
for Grant commended him to the Democrats, who talked enough of 
naming him to arouse his hope.s once more. That he earnestly desired 
the Democratic nomination and would have accepted it had it been 
tendered him, there can be no doubt. 

Logically the Democrats should have nominated President Johnson, 
and this they seriously considered. But Johnson’s record of political 
The Demo- ineptitude, together with the fact that he had made no 
crais name practical move to .secure the nomination, told against him, 
tieymoui Democratic Convention, meeting in July at Tammany 

Hall in New York City, gave him sixty-five votes on the first ballot, and 
extravagant praise for "exercising the powers of his high office in resisting 
the aggressions of Congress upon the constitutional rights of the States 
and the people ’ ’ ; but, after much fruitlc.sa balloting, it passed by both the 
President and the Chief Justice in order to give the nomination to Horatio 
s.Seyinour, the Democratic war governor of New York, who as chairman 
of the convention had supposedly favored the nomination of Chase. 
Seymour’s views on recon, struction were moderate, but for the Vice- 
Presidency the Democrats chose'iFrancis P. Blair, Jr., of Missouri, per- 
haps the most violent critic of Radical reconstruction in the party. ^ 

The Democratic platform, by its scathing denunciation of the congres- 
sional plan of reconstruction, made opposition to that policy the chief 
Itisues of the _,dssue in the campaign. -'Congress, it declared, instead of 
campaign-^'' restoring the Union, had, “so far as in its power, dissolved it, 
and subjected ten .states, in the time of profound peace, to military 
despotism and Negro supremacy. ’’C^TBut there was a definite undercur- 
rent of interest in the money question. So far. Republican policy had 
shown every disposition to befriend the holders of United States bonds, 
v-and in general to protect the interest of the creditor class. In protest 
against this, George H. Pendleton, a prominent Ohio Democrat, had 
ySome time before advanced the theory that the Civil War bond issues 
should be paid off in greenbacks, whenever the letter of the law would 
permit, instead of gold, as “hard-money” men were wont to advocate. 
Pendleton’s “Ohio idea” was incorporated in the Democratic platform, 
but the nomination of Seymour, whose views on the money question were 

1 The surface facta concerning this and subsequent presidential campaigns are set forth 
in Edward Stauwood, A History of the Presidency (2 vois.> new edition, 1916), 
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regarded as “sound,” did much to eliminate this issue from the considera- 
tion it probably deserved d 

The campaign was more vigorous than the one-sided result would seem 
to indicate. - Radical reconstruction still excluded three southern states 
from voting, and made certain that several others would vote A Republi- 
for Grant. ^ A generous campaign chest, contributed by victory 
businessmen who were unwilling to take; any chances on the Democratic 
“soft-money” platform, was also useful. Nor were voters allowed to 
forget the historic (jonncction of the Democratic Party with secession and 
Copperheadism. Nevcrthcle.ss, the outrageous character of the Radical 
usurpation of power, both in the national government and in the South, 
was so courageously cxpo.sed by Democratic campaigners that eight 
.states, including New York and Now Jersey, voted for Seymour, while 
in most of the twenty-six that voted for Grant the Democratic minorities 
were far too large for Republican comfort. In a total popular vote of 
nearly six millions. Grant’s majority was only about throe hundred 
thousand, and far more than that many Negroe.s had voted! Of the 
f,otal white electorate, therefore, clearly Grant was a minority choice. 
The electoral returns gave Grant 214 votes to Seymour's 80. Both 
houses of Congress remained in the hands of the Radicals, but the death 
of Stevens, late in the summer of 1868, had deprived them of their most 
competent leader. 


,he veiT Qualit.ie.s that had made Grant the soldier a success, 
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Lhan when he enl-ered it; b ut there may bo some significance in the /act 
bhat, ever since his ti me, the pea ple-of-tbe-^-M-tedrSt-a-t-ea-htiv^-g-t-ead/astl-v 
refu ieS io 'elcv ^ a, professional s oldier to the Presiden cy. 

jyasjiLQLaca.ap.-_ 
•annonnced; some 

Grant’s of those named he had not so much as consulted in advance. 
cabinet For'Secrctary of State he chose Elihu B. Washburne— the 


ramarv capaci 
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had urged Grant’s appointmen t as brigadi er-general. For'^S acretary of 
War, he a t first made no immmation, but presently chose his most teitstad 
st aff officer an d.QcimHd.-Jr4end.r-Jtoha,-A.-bRajg]iria.. also a neighbor from 
Illi nois. Fnr'^e cjietary of the Treasury he chose a millionaire New York 
m erchant named A. T. Stewart , wlm,..aj igQrrUj>fytft-krw^aKdtieliffiblft-for 
the post because he.a basiiconeemed-in-t-mde-er-coiamor.Ge.r’ ’ Eor.Se.cEC- 
t ary ol JdxaJliM^diai]J.rih^ his growineio n dness for rich inen by 




been comstructed without regard to political co nsequences, and was no 
s ooner made than the process of remaking had to be begu'n.' ~~ Accofdin’g ' 
to a nrea,rra,nged plan WashhiiTO£...re.signecrafierarweelcTQ~5Bcome Min- 


i st-er to France, and Ha.TraLton Fish of New York, an excellent choice, b e- 
came Secretary of State. At the insistence of the politicians~Georg e S. 
B putwcll, one of th e_Badical~intp&aehtaQnt-P ia.nagers at th e trial of 
Johnson, became Secretary of the Treasury. ,Borie was replaced within 
a f(\\H TOrvia±h§, arid a,s time went on numerous other changes w ere made. 

Many people had acclaimed Grant’-s independent essay at caHnet- 
making as the beginning of the end for the spoils system, but it turned out 
4^’ivil service that, ^.s .soon as .t he ..President had taken care of his personal 





t he Badica Llaadei:s.-and- £ollowed their advice a l most exclusively . SiiQL- 
larlv. most of bia mahinet.mata.bhiuBQutwell. found the spoils system a 
satisfactory way of making appointments, •^''His_ Attomey-Gshfiial, 
E. Rockwood H oar, and his Secretary of the Interior, Jacob D. Cox, 
howeve r. sometiniesjce fuisedJQjLQ-asJiba. politici ans bade , and mainly on 
this account Grant soon forced them out of office. All this led to a violent 
outcry from a small but influential group of civil servicp reformers. Led 
hv^ueh-merrgs"E."tr."GCTdicijrtrf-tbe-SewLgodcJlff/,fahn , Gporge William 
X!llldJamL.HnrpeLs-.]Jieefeb^Thimas'Tfc~JenekeSj~a_xepre^mtative from 
RhMfiJLaian(hwhose-stnid3r-of1hBiSng^fishmml-™rvicediad-madeJu^ 
arden fc advo cate of ref Qrim-aHd-Garl-Sghttrw.'-iiow-E-Hited-States S enato r 
— ■ [4d]' “ 
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from Missouri, the agitation went to such lengths that Grant, in his 
second annual message to Congress, urged the passage of a law to govern* 
“ the manner of making appointments.” In 1871 Congress, not unwilling 
to cultiYatatheref&rmwot&on-the-eve ofunpresidenliaLclectioii, actually" 
^authorized-the“appointment-of a eommission-to-inquire-into-the matter. 
When George WiJliam.-Quj'tis_waa.,made^ head of the commission and 
promptly reporte d aae t of rules ip be Jollow^d in making appointments,' 
theliop es of th e reformers ran high, but after the election was over.Con- 
gre.ss failed to supply the funds necessary to keep the commission alive, 

and aUJts work came to nothing.-^ 

T he “ sound-money” men who hoped for help from the Grant aclminis- 
fratign fared far better than the civil service reformers. They clairned 
that th e ele ction of 1868 constituted a mandate to save the The "Ohio 
country from the “Ohio idea,” according to which billions 
olgreenback dollars might conceivably be printed to pay off the national 
debt. d3ne_,Df the first measures to pass Congress, in March, 1869, 
pledged the United States to redeem its bond.? “in coin or its equivalent,” 
a phrase which Grant’s and successive administrations interpreted to 
mean “in gold.” T hus bonds th at had been paid for in depreciated 
greenbacks were to be redeemed in dollars that were worth up to twice 
as'muhh as the dollars originally lent the government. A refunding act, 
passed in July, 1870, provided for the systematic refinancing of "the 
_nati6nal cTeht on a long-term basis. Quite properly, in view of the 
friendly attitude the government had taken toward its creditors, the 
newjbpnds carried a much lower rate of interest._ 

Wliat to do with the gre en back s that had been so freely issued during 
-the Civil War, and that were still in c irculation, was pother serious 
problem. I n Johnson’s administration the expedient of reducing them in 
quantity, in order ultimately to raise their value to a parity with gold, 
h^T^enJ.riM,JEui..:di.eteutcry’frbm the country when prices began to 


dro p was so great th at Congrtgs in iSfiS'dalled a haltr^yAt the time Grant 
became President the greenback circulation stood at $356,000,000, far 
more than the government had, or could easily get, the gold to redeem. For 
the moment it seemed inexpedient to work for the resumption of specie 
payments, but “sound-money” men lQQk ediomaxd.anxlQUsly to the time 
when a gree nback d olla r shou ld be equal in value to a gold dollar. 

InThbruary, 1870, the Supreme Court becaihe mvolved'in the matter. 
In the cas e Hevhurn vs. iLxeached..tli.e astonLshing conclusion 

that the “legal-tender” quality with which Congress had TheLegal- 
-nadowed tETe greenbacks wasuncdnstitutional. ' ' The opinion 
of the Court, delivered"T5^CMef~JTisticn Cha.se who- as Secretary of the 
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Treasury had accepted as a necessary evil the law he now invalidated, 
was reached by a four-to-three vote. Had this decision been allowed to 
stand, it would have added merely one more element of instability to the 
already unsatisfactory monetary situation, but a combination of circum- 
stances enabled the Court to reverse itself the following year. With 
Johnson out of the way, Congress had again raised the number of justices 
to nine, and on the very day that the Hepburn case was decided. Presi- 
dent Grant had sent to the Senate the names of two new justices,'w^b, 
shortly after their confirmation, joined with the minority of the Hepburn 
declwoiiliaafiiim h.y_a fivedio-fouv vote the constitutionality of the legal- 
te nder ctausgj-Ttrhas often been argued that the Court was deliberately 
-padked to bring about this reversal, but the general consensus oropinion 
amon g historians seems to be that Grant had decided on his nominations 
without particular reference to the greenback decision, That_the"' 
prestige of the Court suffered considerably from the proceedings, how- 
ever, can hardly be denied.^ 

^In the campaign of 1868 the Republicans had definitely committed 
themselves to the reductiop' of taxation, a policy which, in fact, was 
Reduction already under way. Just before the..eiicLof the war, Con- 
of taxes gress had authorized the appointment of a special commis^ 
simi to s tudy how^ngy^reyenuesjmight be obtained, bukbFthe-time-the.. 
app ointmen l,s JKe£e„made.the. wajLwaa over. , The .commission, there fore , 

I turned its attenti^ to the problem of how the tax burden might best be 
reduced,*lmd so impressed the Secretary of the Treasury witHuts diligence 
that whenTifstei'mlfad expired he kept on its able chief, David A. Well s, 
as ‘ hspecial commissioner of t he revenue.” Both the commission and the 
.toe cial commih.sione r advised the gradual reduction of tariffs and excises , 
and on t he lat ter subject Congress responded willingly. When Grant 
became President, however, many of the war taxes were still in force, so 
in July, 1870, an act was passed which el iminated most of the " lufi.sa.n cpT 
iaxea, restricted the internal revenue.s to a small number of articles, such 
asjiquor aiia toBacco ra ud grea tly reduced the income tax, which, two 
yeiis..la1er^-was..aboli.shed entirely-t- 

For a long time e fforts to lo we r the t ariff met with successful opposition 
from th fe'e^-^d profited from the h igh rates, and durirrg~Johnson’s-term-- 
Tarif ~~^C ongress waS-a ctualLv„persuadecLta. raisel;Ec~diitigff~on - raw 
legislation w ool, woolen goods, copper, a nd cop per ore. /N ot until 1873 
we re th e first real reductions mad^ At. that time many non-pmteetive 
, duti^ £uch as those on tea, coffee, spices, and various raw materials,. 

^ Charles Warren, The Suprevie Court in XJmted Statee History (2 vols , new edition, 1937), 
18 extremely useful throughout the whole period of recent American hietory. 
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W£IT. lowered or abolished) and a ten pei cent cut wa^ leluctaiitly con- 
ceded for a few carefully chosen duties on manufactured articles 

Grant at the end of Ihe Civil War had shmvn his thorough sympathy 
for the prostrate South, aUd perhaps at that time he could have been 
counted on to help it. By the time he became Prc.sident, he — Giant and 
vvas readjLto act as the willing agent of the Radicals, and it TtadicaU 
wa^^uring his administration that the w'orsi excesses of carpet-bag rule 
o ccurre d. With the co-opeiation oJ the army assured, detachments of 
soldiers were always available to put down revolts, real or fancied, and to 
siisTiarh the carpet-baggers. States that showed signs of going over to the 
Democrats were apt to be subjected to a congressional investigation, ahiT" 
t hm~ cIeaTt 'with most drastically. Gii several occasions, for example, 
military ofRcers deliberately purged .southern legislatures of undepend- 
able members. - Some of the carpet-bag governors also made use of Negro 
militia, who.se chief duty, apparently, was to terrorize “disloyal” white.s. 

It wa,s inevitable that violence of this sort would beget similar violence. 
A.S early a.s 1866 a group of young men who had lately been solclier.s in the 
Confederate army organized, at Pulaski, Tennes.sep, a secret The Ku 
society, which, from the Greek word k^kXos, meaning 
circk, they called the Ku^Klux Kland -The society at first .spread slowly, 
and seemed as barreii'^of any real reason fur existence as most such 
societies; but the mysterious name, and the equally mysterious letters, 
K . K. K., th at stoo d for it, were soon utilized to frighten the Negroe,s. 
Beforcdnug-night-riders-in-various- disguises, such as ghostly gown's; false 
faces, and tails, were visiling the cabins of bothersome Negroes, "Breaking 
up meerihga-of the-Union League,, beating up. Negro militiamen, frighten- _ 
ing blac k. Renu blicans away from the polls, and occasionally attacking 
both sca lawags and carpet-baggers, ^s soon as the vigilante possibilities 
of the IGan were realized, it grew like wildfire, and was paralleled by 
numerous similar organizations such a.s the Knights of the Wliito Camel- 
lia, the Constitutional Guards, the Pale Fac^'and tiie KnigliLs of the 
Ili.sing Sun. ' Byjhe year 1869 the.se various order.s had covered the 
South with their ^Uvities, and ' had attra^ed W'membership, or to 
imitatl5ii7wHIeh'aHouhte3'fo‘mLUcK"tHe .same thing, men who woifi3"stop 
at nothingr /-Mu rders now le placedjiribinmnes-aauijiQ mm proc eeding. ' 
audJhe. inQst.fi.c.ndk KadiS..of.iortumj^^ no means .rare. Horrified” 

at the turn events had taken, and certain that such an opportunity for 
reprisals would not long be neglected, the responsible heads of the various 

' J. C. Lester and D. L Wilson, Kn Klux Klan, Iti Origin, Growth and Disbandment 
(new edition, 1905); Susan L. Davis, Authentic Histori/, Ku Klujc lilnn, ISBB-lSn (1924) ; 
W. G. Brown, The Lower South %n American History (1902) ; W. A. Sinclair, The Aftermath 
of Slavery (1905), S. F. Horn, Invisible Empite the Slort/ of the Ku Klux Klan (19.39). 
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ord^j_ a& early ab the spring of 1869, did everything they could tO'dis- 
baiirl them. But the worst of the “midnight banditti” eon timiecT their 
activities unabated. ~~ 

Congress replied to the Ku Klux challenge with a series of three drastic 
^Enf orce ment Acts. The first, pa&.sed in May,^ 1870, laid down heavy 
The En~ penalti^ for all found guilty of using force, bribery, or-in- 
jorcsmmi timidation to prevent citizens from voting. All such cases 
were to be tried in the federal courts, and the Pr^ident was 
authorized, in case of necessity, to use the army and the navy-to^enforce 
court- decisions^ In spite of this law, the Democrats in the South won 
many substantial vjctorie.s in the elections of 1870, so in February, 1871, 
Congre.ss passed a A£fiWd -Enforcement Act along the same lines as'the 
first, but more drastic in its provisions.' The tliii):! Enforcement Act, 
passed in April, 187i, was aimed directly at the Klan, and was sometimes 
known as_the Ku Klux Act. It listed as high crimes subject to severe 
penalties the various activities of the Klan, such as forming conspiracie.s, 
wearing disguisc.s, resisting officers, and intimidating witnesses, and ib 
Authorized the President to suspend the writ of habeas corpus wherever lie 
deemed such acti on necessary to suppress “armed combinations” in 
rebellion against the authority of the United States’. Grant knew 
precisely Kb w^'tolnforce such a law, and did it thoroughly. ffe~singlecl 
out "for* an example nine counties in Soutli Carolilia'where the lawlessness 
had been most marked, suspended the writ of habeas corpus within their 
boiTlfirSf-andbrought hundreds of law-breakers to trial. FederaEtroops 
stood by to see that the courts were left free to do their work, and in les,s 
than two year,s.IInited States-judges in SoutK-Caroliaa imposed heav y 
sen tences im on. e ighty- two perso ns for violation of the act. The example 
proved effective, and in part on this account the number of outrages 
attributed to the Klan declined .sharply from this time on. 

Congress, at the time the Ku Klux Act was passed, had also appointed 
a committee to investigate “affains in the late insurrectionary states.” 
The Ku committee began at once to take testimony on the Klan, 

Klux Klan and sent subcommittees into the South to find out more 
CommiUee definitely what the situation there wms like. 'Tleputable 
I Southerners did not hesitate to denounce the Klan, and to reveal its 
' atrocitie.s, but they shrewdly took advantage of the opportunity to read 
into the record the incompetence of Negro voters, the excesses of the 
carpet-baggers, the misconduct of Federal soldiers, and the generally 

1 These laws, which gave the United States government control over state and con- 
gressional elections, were made use of, not only in the South, but also in the northern 
cities, to restrain the tendency of immigrants to vote the Democratic ticket. They 
weie repealed in part during the Hayes admiuistratiou and in full under Cleveland. 
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deplorable conditions tliat Radical reconstruction liad wrought. Theii' 
testimony, published in northern as well as southern newspapers, and 
ultimately set forth in twelve large volumes of congre-ssional documents, 
brought home for the fir.st time to many Northerners the disabilities 
under which the South was laboring. Southerners, likewise, were im- 
pressed with the sum total of Ku Klux violence, and realized the necessity ■ 
of using less dubious methods if ever their etforts to rid themselves of 
alien rule w'ere to ‘■ucceed. 

Ultimately the_ attempts of Grant and the Radicals to maintain 
Republican majorities in the South came to nought. Southcrner.s, bent 
on theTBSt'Oration of home rule in the South, learned to stop j5;„ierjience of 
short of violence in their efforts to restrain the Negroes from the 
the exercise of their newly acciiiired political rights, but they 
often found more pejreeabk mcaas.iiuite.as fiotenL, ^Jso, the pressure of 
northern opinion for greater leniency toward the South forced Congress to 
pass anl -j ^mieslv Ac t, in Mav. 1872. that. iTduii£d -th£aumibm^ 
Con federates exclu de d from the suffrag e to about five hundrecl. Grad- 
ually^ in state after stat^j-Democratic niajoritie.s took over the adminis- 
tration of_govern^iit,_cgj'p£t^aggfiijiJffiJ!£j£Xfi£llpJ;j„hffl_£r^Tiarnbers~ 

of NegtofiS-eeaseelrto-vote. The e.hief ..lega&y~oix&cQiiatruc tion."?romjffle 
party point oLYieWrJvas-tliG-emsrgenee-of the---SolidSouth.” Thereafter 
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majority of the southern whites, scalawags along with the rest, felt 
obliged, regardless of important political differences, to stand together as 
members of the Democi'atic, or “white man’s,” Party. Thu.s Radical 
reconstruction, instep of producing a solidly Republican South, as-had 
been intende d, produced instead a solidly Democratic South. 

By the year 1872 the opponents of Radical reconstruction within the 
Republican Party itself had come to be embarra.ssingly numerous, and 
Liberal Re- to have a name. ’ As “Liberals,” or “Liberal Republicans,” 
piMicaniKin ^hcy .stood ready to leave the party, if necessary, in order to 
prevent the further punishment of the South. This movement for re- 
form started in Missouri, as an effort to get rid of .some of the unreason- 
ably vindictive provi.sions that a .state constitution, adopted in 1865, 
had aimed at all citizens who had been southern .‘sympathizers.^ Such 
persons were not only denied the right to vote and to hold office, but they 
might not so much as act as trustees, practice law, teach, preach, or 
solemnize marriages. JBy 1870 the animo!3itie.s that the war had bred 
had died down to the point where amendments to remove these disabili- 
tie.s could be submitted for ratification, but the Radical ring that ruled 
the state, fearful that their adoption might di'ive it from power, deter- 
mined on their dc'feat. /This led to a split in the party, with the Liberals 
supporting the amendments and a ticket of their own, headed by B. Gratz 
Brown for governor. In the election, with the aid of such Democrats as 
were permitted to vote, the Liberal ticket won and the amendments were 
adopted. Schurz, an outstanding Liberal, was already a member of the 
United States Senate. 

,yThe spirit of revolt that had thus manifested itself in Missouri soon 
became national in scope, and swept into its ranlcs many prominent 
Opposition to citizens, among them Horace Greeley, who brought to the 
"Grantism” movement the powerful support of the New York Tribune} 
Oppo.sition to “ Granti.sm ” went much farther with some Liberals than 
mere denunciation of the southern policy. Grant’s administration of 
the civil spfvice, and the exce.sses of the spoils system generally, led most 
of those who hoped for a day when appointraent.s would be made on merit 
.to denounce him. Tariff ^reformers wdthin the Republican Party, of 
whom there were manyp particularly in the West, likewise found little 
con.solation in the Grant regime. When the Radicals, in spite of this 
growing volume of criticism, made know'n their determination to bring 

'E. D. Roaa, The Liberal Republicau Movennent (1919), and T, S. Barclay, The Liberal 
Republican Movement in Missouri, 1805-1871 (1926), trace the revolt against "Grantism” 
from its origins. 

® Horace Greeley, Recollections of a Busu Life (new edition, 1930), is a fuller revelation 
of Greeley’s character than is found in any other- work. 
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about the President’s renomination, a split in tiie party became inevit- 
able. Finally the Missouri Liberats took matter.s into tlieir own hand.s, 
and called a national convention of all who shared their views to meet in 
Cincinnati, May 1, 1872. 

The Cincinnati Convention turned out to be a comedy of errors. It 
could, and did, condemn the admini.str'ation heartily on ('very aspect of 
its southern policy, and it could even agree to the inclusion in Liherah 
its platform of a demand for civil service reform. vBut on the nominate 
matter of the tariff, which so many Liberals wi.shed to see 
lowered, the convention collided with the views of Horace Greeley, who 
threatened to desert the cause if a low tariff plank wore adopted. The 
platform committee therefore determined upon uji undignified eva.sion, 
and voted to refer the tariff question to the people in their congre,s,sional 
di.stricts, and to Congress. Thi.s was bad enough, for the Liberals in- 
tended to seek Democratic support for their ticket, and the historic po.si- 
tion of the Democratic Party favored a low tariff. But the crovniing 
calamity came with the naming of a presidential candidate. The longest- 
headed of the Liberal leaders wished to nominate Charle.s Franci.s Adams, 
the distinguished son of one President and grandson of another, who had 
so ably represented his country as Minister to England during the war. 
But Adams suffered acutely from an oversupply of New England frigid- 
ity; Gregley wanted the place for himself; Justice Dayid Davis of the 
United States Supreme Court, already the candidate of a National Labor 
Reform Convention, was equally determined to have it; Chief Justice 
Ch^e, as ever, was ready and willing; and numerous minor candidates, 
such as Governor B. Gratz Brown of Missouri and Senator layman Trum- . 
bull of Illinois, had their"" adherents. In spite of the best effort.s of Schurz, 
who pre.sided over the convention, and to the di.smay of most of the 
leaders, a “stampede” to Greeley gave the New York editor the nomina- 
tion he so much craved. For second place on the ticket, B. Gratz Brown 
was chosen. 

Could the Democratic Party support such a ticket? If not, the 
Liberals had no chance whatever to win. --Greeley had been anti-slavery 
and anti-southern before the war, and had been an ardent 
I Republican from the time the party was founded. After supports 
i the war, however, he had endeared himself to Southerners by 
* .signing the bail-bond of Jefferson Davis when, in 1867, the Confederate 
ex-President was being held under an indictment for treason. Davis, it 
turned out, was never brought to trial, and Greeley’s part in freeing him 
was not forgotten. This fact, together with the telling attacks of the 
Tribune on the Radical program, made the New York editor far more 
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palatable to the South than might have been expected, and northern 
Democrats had little choice but to forgive and forget. When the Demo- 
cratic Convention met, it accepted both the ticket and the platform. 

_ yin the campaign that followed the Liberal-Democratic coalition proved 
to be no match for the realistic Radicals. The latter saw to it that in the 
Election South the administration tightened up on its prosecutions 

- iij 1872 Qf southern violators of the Ku Klux Act, .so that on election 
day the intimidation oF'Negro voters could be held at a minimum. 
With the Union League hard at work to get out the full Republican vote, 

_.t'he Negroes came to the polls in sufficient numbers to carry all of the 
lately reconstructed states except Georgia and Texas for Grant. In the 
North appeals to party loyalty and to patriotism ■ — “vote as you fought ” 
— were ably reinforced by ridicule of the Liberal ticket and platform. 
Thomas Na.st, the cartoonist, heaped insults upon the eccentric Greeley, 
whose moon-shaped, bespectacled face, surrounded by a ludicrous border 
of beard, made him a veritable cartoonist’s delight. George William 
Curtis of Harper’s Weekly, still suffering from the delusion that Grant 
meant business about civil .service reform, not only printed Nast’s car- 
toons, but also editorialized in similar vein. Greeley toured the country, 
an unusual procedure then for a presidential candidate, and did what he 
could to spread the gospel of better understanding between North and 
South. But he never had a chance. In. addition to Georgia and Texas, 
Greeley carried four border states, Missouri, Tennes.see, Maryland, and 
Kentucky, but Grant won all the rest. Worn out by the strenuous cam- 
paign he had made, deeply disappointed at its result, and saddened by 

- the death of bis wife, Greeley fell ill and died three weeks after his defeat 
wms accomplished. 

Most of the scandals that are associated with the Grant administra- 
tion occurred during the second term, but an unsavory beginning was 
The “gold made in the fir.st term. 'The infamous “gold conspiracy,” 
conspiracy" engineered in 1869 by two apeculator.s. Jay Gould and Jame.s 
Tisk, w'as actually accomplished with tjie effective, although unintended, 
assistance of the President himself, ^^'^ile gold did not then circulate as 

. money, it was constantly in demand for such needs as the payment of 
customs duties and the adjustment of international trade balances. 
The government of the United States, although not on the gold standard, 
constantly received large quantities of gold into the Treasury, and from 
time to time the Secretary of the Treasury was accustomed to sell enough 
gold to satisfy the normal demands of trade. I^ccurred to Gould, who 
already controlled large stores of gold, that if the government would only 
stop its sales of gold for a while he might “corner” the country’s supply, 
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drive the price to a fancy figure, and so make a huge profit. Gould there- 
fore managed, through one of Grant’.s numerous brood of un.savory rela- 
tives, to meet the President from time to time, and even to win his con- 
fidence. Oy. one such occasion he set forth at length a fine-spun theory 
to the effect that it would be a great help for western farm prices if the 
government .should cease its sales of gold. Grant naively fell for this 
talk, and presently, even before the order had been given, Gould learned 
through hi.s confederate. Grant’s relative, that the President was about 
to stop the Treasury from selling gold. Immediately Gould began his 
activities, but, finding his own resources inadequate for the undertaking, 
he invited into the speculation his ally, Fisk, who not only bought 
heavily, but, in order to induce others to buy, spread the false story that 
the President himself and all his political friends were in on the deal. 
Between Monday, Septemb(T 20, and “Black Friday,” September 24, 
the price of gold rose from 140 to 163J.^. Then the Secretary of the 
Treasury, under emergency orders from the Pre.sident, announced the 
sale of government gold, and the price came down. In the meantime, 
however, many legitimate businesses had been disastrously affected, and 
the stock exchange had experienced a violent panic. The inve.stigation 
of the whole matter by Congress exonerated the President from any 
intentional wrongdoing, but his bad judgment was hard to explain 
away. 

In 1872 came the revelation of another precious scandal which, while 
it had occurred before Grant took office, nevertheless touched closely 
many of the men who were associated with his administra- Th& Credit 
tion. ^JThe Credit Mobilier was a joint-stock company, Mobiher 
organized in Pennsylvania ostensibly for the purpose of assis^Ug in the 
building of the Union Pacific Railroad.^ Its real purpose, however, was 
to enable a few of the Union Pacific stockholders, who were also stock- 
holders in the Credit Mobilier, to drain off huge profits from construction 
contracts. Inasmuch as the funds of the Union Pacific came in consider- 
able part from a subsidy granted by Congrcs.s, it was deemed wise to 
forestall trouble from that quarter by offering blocks of Cr^dii Mobilier 
stock to members of Congress at a generous discount, and on the under- 
standing that the purchase price need not be paid until earned by profits 
from the stocks. The agent of the Credit Mobilier in this brazen attempt 
to buy good-will was Oakes Ames, a congressman from Ma.ssachusetts, 
who was able to induce .such prominent politicians as Vice-President 
Schuyler Colfax, Senator James W. Patterson of New Hampshire, and 
Representative James Brooks of New York to accept the favors he of- 

^ J. B. Crawford, The Credit Mohilier of America (ISSO). 
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Eered. Many others were involved, .some quite innocently, some not so 
clearly so. A congressional investigation got well toward the bottom of 
the matter, and a number of individuals, including all tho.se mentioned, 
had their reputations badly smirched. In general, the frank admis.sion of 
speculation in Credit Mobilier stock was regarded by the public as far- 
less reprehensible than any attempt at concealment. 

During Grant’s second administration one unpalatable revelation 
succeeded another with disheartening regularity. The Forty-Second 
The “Salary Congress, on the day before its final adjournment in March, 
Grab" Aci 1873^ voted to increase the salaries of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from $5000 a year to >17500 a year, with back pay for two years. 
This “Salary Grab” Act was mainly the work of Benjamin F. Butler of 
Massachusett.s, who aspired to fill the po.sition of leadership in the House 
left vacant by Ihe death of Stevens, and who in fact had far more in- 
fluence than was good for Congre.ss or the country. The measure drew 
such hearty public criticism that it was repealed by the next Congress, 
and many of those who accepted the back pay were speedily retired from 
public life by the voters. 

In May, 1874, the House Ways and Means Committee brought to 
light a scandal in the Treasury Department. It appeared that one John 
The Sanborn p. Sanborn, under contract with the department, had col- 
coniract lected some $427,000 of overdue revenue, and had received 
for his services a commission of fifty per cent. This fact in itseK was bad 
enough, and was even of doubtful legality; but Sanborn, as everyone in 
politics knew, was only the political henchman of the notorioup'-Hen 
Butler. Wlien Sanborn swore that he paid most of his earnings to his 
assistants, the public was not slow to conclude that the money was really 
used to maintain Butler’s political machine. William A. Richardson, 
Grant’s second Secretary of the Treasury, resigned to escape the formal 
censure of Congress for allowing the contracts. 

Before another year was up Grant’s third Secretary of the Treasury, 
Benjamin H. Bristow, hadjjacOTered a “Whiskey Ring,” composed of 
7 i;,p revenue officers and distillers who made a business of de- 

“ Whiskey frauding the government out of a part of its excise on liquor. 

J3r§.nt at first seemed sympathetic, and commanded; “Let 
no guilty man escape ! ” But when the scandal involved John McDonald, 
a prominent Missouri Republican from whom Grant had received marked 
favors, and even Grant’s private secretary. General Orville E. Babcock, 
the President’s attitude underwent a change. He actually helped his 
guilty secretary to escape, rewarded him with another office, and seemed 
somehow to blame Bristow for stirring up so much trouble. Finally, in 
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the suininer of 1876, Bristow, in disgust, resigned, and the President paid 
him no compliments. 

Already another major scandal had broken, this time out of the I^^an 
country, where gra^-at the expense of the red men and the government 
had become the rule rather than the exception. A House 
committee found that William W. Belkn^ -Grant’s current Indian 
Secretary of War, was deeply involved. Belknap in 1869 
-rvas an obscure collector of revenue out in Iowa, but because of a favor he 
had done for one of Grant’s relatives the President, following the death 
that year of Secretary Rawlins, had brought him into the cabinet. It 
now developed that Belknap, as the price of kec])ing in office a post- ’ 
trader at Fort Sill, in the Indian Territory, had since 1870 received annual 
payments, through his wife as intermediary, amounting in all to $24,450. 
The House by a unanimous vote promptly brought impeachment charges 
against him, and the Senate refused to convict only because Grant, in the 
meantime, had accepted Belknap’s resignation, and by so doing, accord- 
ing to many senators, had placed the offender outside the jurisdiction of 
the Senate. 

It is a relief, after this sordid recital to turn to tire foreign policy of the 
Grant administration, which, while in part misguided, wa.s in the main 
highly creditable. 1 ^he misguided part was almost wholly Grant’s fm- 
the fault of Grant himself, who became obsessed rvdth the policy 
strange desire to add the republic of Santo ^^omingo to the United States. 
A few Americans, hoping to profit from speculative invastments on the 
island, doubtless connived at this end, and the Dominican government, 
what there was of it, was ready to accept annexation as preferable to the- 
revolution it might normally expect at any time. Ignoring his State 
Department, Gi'ant sent his private secretary. General Babcock, to 
investigate condition.s in Santo Domingo, and on receiving a favorable 
report authorized Babcock to negotiate a treaty of annexation. This was 
done, and Grant inunediately began to exert every efforl to secure its 
ratification. In spite of the President’s pressure, the Senate refused to 
concur unless another investigation should be made, and after the second 
investigation it still refused. ,J^lharles Sumner, chairman since 1861 of, 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, led the fight against the 
treaty, and won the undying enmity of Grant, who succeeded in having 
Sumner’s chairmanship taken away from him, but not in obtaining 
ratification of the treaty. 

Probably the most creditable performance of the Grant administra- 

’■Allan. Kevins, Hamilton Fish; The Inner History of the Grant Administration (1036), 
gives a satisfactory account of Grant’s diplomacy. 
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tion was the s^dlemeiit of all outstanding diplomatic differences between 
The Fenian -Ae Uinted States and Great Britain.* The most serious of 
movement these troubles came from the lax interpretation of neutral 
duties that, to the great grief of northern shipping interests, had char- 
acterized British policy during the Civil War. It soon became apparent 
that a similar laxity on the part of the United States could be equally 
unpleasant to the Briti.sh. In 1866 the Fenian Brotherhood, an organiza- 
tion composed mainly of IrishiAmerican.s who were interested in securing 
freedom for Ireland, planned as a part of its program an inva.sion of 
Canada from the soil of the United States. Recruiting went on openly 
and actively, and many veteran.s of the Civil War, including some who 
were not Irish but were enthusiastically anti-Briti.sh, agreed to serve. 
Troops and supplies were concentrated along the Canadian border, and 
although American authorities seized most of the supplies, several hun- 
dred Fenian soldiers actually cro.ssed into Canada, captured Fort Erie, 
fought a battle with some Canadian volunteers, and retreated'io the 
United State, s. Although Johnson acted somewhat belatedly, he prop- 
erly denounced the whole scheme in a presidential proclamation, and 
sent General Meade, with a detachment of the United States Army, to 
prevent any further misconduct by the Fenians. ,,_When the British 
government raised the question of compensation by the United States for 
the damage the Fenian invaders had done, however, the American gov- 
ernment was not impressed. Several' years later President Grant nipped 
in the bud another Fenian project for the invasion of Canada. 

\3S%ether because of the Fenian incidents or not, the British govern- 
ment showed an increasing disposition to accept responsibility for the 
'the Ala- depredations of the Alabama, and such other Confederate 
bama claims cruisers as had operatedUrom British ports during the war. 
In 1869 Reverdy Johnson, Adams’s successor as Minister to England, 
negotiated a “convention” with Lord Clarendon to submit the Alabama 
claims to arbitration, but early in Grant’s admiiristratioipthe agreement 
was rejected by the United States Senate, 54 to 1. .^ifaiies Sumner, in 
opposing ratification, argued that the unneutral conduct of Great Britain 
had prolonged the war by two years, and that the United States was 
"therefore entitled to damages amounting to half the cost of the war, or 
approximately two billion dollars. He even had the temerity to suggest 
[that Great Britain, in lieu of cash, should turn over Canada to the United 
States. This ended, for the moment, all possibility of agreement, but 

^ E. D. Adama, Great Britain and the Awencaw Civil War (1925), continues through 
these episodes. The moat recent and one of the best of the many one-volume diplomatic 
histories of the United States is Thomas A. Bailey, Diplo?natic Hietory of the American 
People (1940), 
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Grant's Secretary of State, Hamilton Fish, worked tactfully toward a 
settlement, and representatives of the two countries at length affixed their 
signatures to the Treaty of Washington (1871), which provided the 
means for its achievement. In the treaty the British government 
definitely expressed its regret for the “escape" of the Confederate cruis- 
ers, accepted as binding a set of rules that amounted to a clear confession . 
of unneutral action, and agreed to submit the matter of damages to an 
arbitration tribunal of five, one each to be chosen liy the United States, ! 
Great Britain, Italy, Brazil, and Switzerland. Meeting at Geneva th(' i 
Alabaina Tribunal, as it was often called, awarded to the United States > 
damages of $15,500,000, a sum so large as to arouse indignant protests in | 
Miigland. Nevertheless, lull jjayment was made, and the United State.s 
did the best it could to reimburse the individuals who had suffered the 
losses. 

The Treaty of Washington arranged al.so for the settlement of several 
other disputes between the two countries. One had to do with the ejaiins 
of British subjects for damages they had suffered from the Minor 
l^ted States during the Civil War, such, for example, as the 
.destruction of British-owned cotton, and the illegal detention or capture 
of British merchantmen. This subject also was referred to an arbitration 
commission, which assessed damages of nearly $2,000,000 against the 
United States. Another problem that claimed attention was the peren- 
nial disagreement over the North-Atlantic fisheries. A satisfactory 
modus vivendi was worked out, but the British negotiators held that the 
privileges granted Americans wore more generous than those granted the 
subjects of Great Britain. To settle this matter another commisi5ion was • 
created, which encountered many difficulties, but ultimately, in 1877, 
ordered the United States to pay Great Britain $5,500,000 in gold for the 
advantages its citizens enjoyed. Still another problem considered i n th e 
treaty had to do with the exact boundaiy between the United States and 
British Columbia in Puget Sound. The German Emperor, to whom this 
dispute was referred for settlement, decided in favor of the United States, 
and so cleared the American title to the island of San Juan and several 
lesser islands. 

The numerous settlements reached under the terms of the Treaty of 
Washington emphasized once more to the two English-speaking nations, 
and for that matter to many others, the advantage of peaceful over war- 
like methods in adjusting international disputes. For the third time, 

' C. P. Adams, Charles Francis Adams (1900), is useful in tliis connection. Sea also 
S, P. Eemis (editor), The American Secrelarics of Stale and their Diplomacy (10 vola., 
1927-29), VII, 165 ff. The articles in this series are of unequal merit, but the work as a 
whole is the most complete study of .‘Vmerioaii diplomaoy yet undertaken. 
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otice soon after the War of 1812, once in the forties under the leadership 
of Webster and Ashburton, and now once again during the seventies, 
Great Britain and the United States had made differences of far greater 
consequence than those which often resulxed in war the subjects of 
successful negotiation. Such a succession of precedents, as subsequent 
events have proved, could not easily be broken. 



CHAPTER IV 


A BUSINESS CYCLE 


On Thursday, SepLembor 18, 1873, Iho hmiking firm of Jay Cooke and 
Company closed its doors in New York, Philadelphia, and Washington. 
Cooke's fame had risen during the (.'ivil War with his sue- 
cessful flotation of the bond issues by which the North Jay Cooke 
financed its operations. After the war he turned his atten- Cmn- 

■ •! • ■ • 1 11' P™?/ 

tion to railway securities, and again demonstrated his 
ability to win the confidence of investors. In atlempting to back the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, however, he met with di.saster. The huge 
.sum.s needed for this undertaking could not be obtained without Eu- 
ropean a.ssistance, and after the outbreak of the Franco- Prussian War in 
1870 foreign capital became harder and harder to get. The result was 
that Cooke tied up so much of his firm’s resources in advances to the 
railroad that liis partners, without his knowledge or consent, finally took 
the drastic step of closing. Already a number of bankruptcies had made 
the business world nervous, and on the day before Cooke’s failure there 
had been a ruinous decline in values on the New York Stock Exchange. 
But no one dreamed that the firm of Jay Cooke and Company, long re- 
garded as the last word in financial .solvency, was in danger. PTence, 
when the suspension was announced, the Exchange was immediately 
thrown into a panic so severe that, in compari.son, the disturbance of the 
preceding day looked like nothing at all. Two days later, with the price 
of stocks still going dowm, the Exchange wa.s closed, and it remained 
closed for ten days. Bankruptcie.s followed thick and fast, factories shut 
down, business came to a .standstill; a depression that was to last for 
nearly six years had begun. Thus dramatically did the “boom” that 
the Civil War unleashed come to its inexorable end.^ 

The era of prosperity that began for the North during the war con- 


'E. P. Oberholtzer, Jay Cooke, Financier of the Civil War (2 vola., 1907), continues 
useful through this episode. Henrietta M. Larson, Jay Cooke: Private Banker (1936), 
is a later but more limited study.^ D. II. Dewey, Financial History of the United States 
(new edition, 1936), was first published in 1903, but for a sliort account has not yet been 
surpagged. nOiL- 
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tinued without abatement on the return of peace. There were many 
Posi-imr rea.sous why this should be so. The greenbacks, despite 
prosperity Secretary McCulloch's efforts to reduce them in quantity 
and so raise their value, remained in circulation, and thus the cutting of 
prices and wages that would certainly have occurred had they been with- 
drawn waTs avoided. Capital^was abundant. War profits .Jiad been 
handsome, and graft at the expense of the government so common as 
scarcely to excite comment. About two billion dollars’ worth of United 
States bonds were outstanding, and regardless of how cheap the money 
with which they had been purchased, bothoiitipre.st and principal were 
payable in gold. Capital so invested multiplied with startling rapidity. 
Gold and silver poured in from the western mines. European investors 
readily purchased large blocks of American securities. Banks, with 
credit so inflated, flourished as never before. Hot until 1864 had the 
national banldng system, created during the war, really begun to func- 
tion, but by 1865 tliere were more than fifteen hundred national banks 
scattered throughout the country, with a bank-note circulation that was 
soon almost to equal that of the greenbacks. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that manufact ming 
lost none of the^ momentum it had accumulated during the war. fThe 
Rise of big United States, indeed, became a sort of paradise fm in- 
business dustrialists^ A dependa My high ta riff assured them of the 
right to exploit the Ht(iadily growing Aflierican market, while soldiers 
returning from the war 4nd immigraJits_.itiEaming in from Europe sup- 
plied a comfortable abundance of labor . One by one the high records 
of production set up during the ym r fell below the higher records that 
came with the first five years of .p eac,e . “More cotton spindly were set 
revolving, more iron furnaces were lighted, more steel was i^ffio, more 
coal and copper was mined, more lumber was sawed and hewed, more 
houses and shops were con.structed and more manufactories of different 
kinds were established, than during any equal term fti our earlier his- 
tory.” ^ /The economic transforn|i|ltion of the United States that h^ 
begun wuth some deliberation before the war had thus reached the 
crescendo of revqluiion, Agricultural America had no chance to keep 
up the pace being set by industrial America; Jefferson’s dream of a na- 
tion composed mainj;^f small free faimers had faded before the realities 
of the machine age. fThe Ameima of the future was to be less rural than 
urban, more factory than farraJ The black belt of the cotton kingdom 
was to recede in importance before a northern black belt, traced by the 

t 

iUlan Nevins, The Emergence of Modern America, 1865-187S (1927), p. 32, This work 
furnishes a well-balanced account of the social readjustments made during the machine age. 
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PEODUCTION OF STEEL IN THE UNITED STATES, 1S63-76 

smoke of factory chimneys, a belt that ultimately was to extend far into 
the South itself. 

Closely identified with almo.st every aspect of the.se revolutionary 
changes was the production of ,steel.‘ Before the Civil War the high 
cost of steel confined its use to the manufacture of such The romance 
small articles as tools and cutlery in which quality was 
demanded regardlGs.s of price. That anything so bulky a,s railroad rails, 
or the heavy locomotives that ran on the rails, should over be made of 
steel rather than of iron .seemed utterly fantastic. All thi.s was changed 
as the result of a remarkable discovery made independently and at about 
the same time by an American, William Kelly, and an Englishman, 
Henry Bessemer. Kelly, a resident of Ecldyville, Kentucky, who made 
wrought-iron sugar kettles for his neighbors, observed one day that the 
effect of an air-blagt on molten iron was to make it white-hot. From 
this he readily deduced that the molten metal itself contained enough 
carbon to burn out its impurities, if only i^fcong blast of air could be 
directed against it. Plainly this “air-boili^P process, if oiily it could’ 

5 ^'* J. E.. Smith, The Story of Iron and Steel (llOa), glV^S the essential points of this devel- 
opment. 
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be made practicable, would tend to eliminate the expensive uae of char- 
coal, and so greatly reduce the cost of refinement. In a series of ex- 
periments, carried on between 1851 and 1856, Kelly demonstrated the 
soimdness of his idea, although his patrons obstinately insisted upon 
wrought-iron kettles made in the old-fashioned way. 

In 1856 the Englishman, Bessemer, who had been canying on .similar 
experiments, announced the succes.sful application of a “fuel-less” 
The Besse- proccs.s, and obtained a United States patent upon it. 
mer procesi, Kelly, however, .soon convinced the Patent Office that he 
was the original inventor, and it was some time before the conflicting 
interests could be reconciled. Before the Civil War ended, successful 
efforts were being made within the United States to make commercial 
use of the '‘Bes.semer procc.s.s,” els it rv'a.s generally called, and in 1866 
one Alexander Lyman Holley, by olrtaining the right to use both the 
Bessemer and the Kelly patents, paved the way for a phenomenal 
development. Within a few years the number of Bessemer steel works 
in the country could be counted by the dozen, and the price of steel bad 
dropped to a figure that made it.s use instead of iron entirely practicable. 
Another new method of producing steel, known a.s the “open-hearth” 
process, was introduced into the United States from Europe in 1868 by 
Abram S. Hewitt, who shared with his father-in-law, Peter Cooper, 
control of the New Jersey Steel and Iron Company at Trenton.^ Ulti- 
mately far more open-hearth than Bessemer steel was to be made, but 
until well toward the end of the century Bessemer steel cost less to 
produce, and so enjoyed a great advantage. Naturally the steel in- 
■ dustry, like the iron industry, tended to concentrate in Pennsylvania, 
where both iron ore and coal were found in great abundance; but by 
1873 the Michigan iron mines, fittle used before the Civil War, were 
furnishing more than half of the ore supply. 

The steel industry was to produce many great names, but none more 
glamorous than that of Andrew Carnegie (1835-1919), the Scottish 
Andrm immigrant lad who.se career became an almost perfect 

Carnegie pattern for the typical American .succe.ss story. The son 

. of a humble, but by no means unintelligent, Dunfermline weaver, young 
Carnegie was brought to America in 1848 by his parents in the proverbial 
quest of opportunity. He found it, first as a bobbin-boy at a dollar and 
twenty cents a week in a western Pennsylvania cotton factory, then as 
a messenger at two dollars and a half a w’eck in a Pittsburgh telegraph 

^ 'Allan Nevina, Selected Writi/igs of Abram S. Hewitt (1937), oonlains’an illuminating 
report by Hewitt, aa commi.asioner to the Paris Exposition in i807, on “The Production 
of Iron and Steel in Its Economic and Social Relations.” See also by the same author, 
Ahram S. Hetoitl, with Same Account of Peter Cooper (1935), 
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office. Soon he was a telegraph operator, one of the first to learn to 
read “by sound” the messages that came over the wire, and a little 
later, as much because of his personal charm as because of his outstand- 
ing proficiency, the private secretary of J. Edgar Thompson, a Pennsyl- 
vania EaUroad official. From that position to railroading was an easy 
transition; and then from railroading to bridge-building, where he made 
a specially of supplanting outmoded wooden construction with iron. 
A.stoundingly versatile, he pursued many side lines, nearly all of which 
turned out well. He built bridges, made money out of oil, and sold 
railway bond.s in Europe — all at the .sanu' time. On one of his trip.s to 
England he saw steel being made by (ho Brnsomer process, anrl retiurned 
to the United States determined to put “all of his eggs in one basket,” 
the manufacture of steel. By 1873, the date when he opened the 
,1. Edgar Thomp.son Steel Mills — named .sentimentally after his former 
employer — his career a.s a steel magnate had begun. ^ 

No le.ss startlingly new than the steel industry, and almost as revolu- 
tionary in its possibilities, was the production and refinement of oil. 
For centuries petroleum, by .seeping to the surface in various <i 
parts of the earth, had advertised its existence to mankind, 
but, strangely enough, no one had seemed to realize that it was of any 
particular value; much less that, by sinking wells, great pools of it could 
be tapped. Years before the Civil War enterprising farmers in Venango 
County, Pennsylvania, were accustomed to skim the substance from 
Oil Creek, a branch of the Allegheny, and use it to grea.se their wagons. 
Some even bottled it and sold it as a medicine "guaranteed,” when ex- 
ternally applied, to cure rheumatism, and good for almost anything, if 
taken internally. A Pennsylvania manufacturer, Samuel M. Kier, 
whose wells persisted in pumping up petroleum as well a.s salt water, 
resolved this dilemma by putting “Kier’s Rock Oil,” a medicine for 
which he made the most extravagant claims, upon the market. The 
chief contribution of the salt producers to the oil industry, however, was 
to be the methods of boring deep wells and of pumping that they had 
worked out. These methods the early oil men were able to take over 
almost without modification. 

The possibility that petroleum could be refined into a practical il- 
luminant w'as not unrealized by the vor-jatilo lUer, who made some sig- 
nificant experimetils along that line, but the chief credit for Oil for 
this epochal discovery belongs to a graduate of Dartmouth ^lamination 
College, named George H. Bissell, who remembered, curiously, some of 

^ > In hig Autobiography of Andrew Carnegie (1020), the autlior hng told hig life-gtory with 
few reservationg. See alao J. K. Winkler, Incredible Carnegie: the Life of Andrew Carnegie 
(1931). 
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the experiments with crude oil that one of his teachers had made. Con- 
vinced that ultimately he could supplant the old-fashioned tallow candles 
and whale-oil lamps with something far superior, Bissell lea.sed some land 
in western Pennsylvania, and sent a sample of the oil it produced to Ben- 
jamin Silliman, Jr., professor of chemistry in Yale University, for analy- 
sis. In a memorable document, written in 1855, Silliman reported that 
an excellent illuminant could be made from petroleum, that the cost of 
refinement would be slight, and that from it a number of important by- 
products, such as naphtha and paraffin, could also be recovered. Bissell 
now turned promoter, won sufficient support from capitalists to begin 
operations, and sent Edwin Drake with the standard equipment fot 
opening a salt-well out to Titusville, Pennsylvania, to drill for oil. In 
August, 1859, “Drake’s folly,” as the iiicrcdulou.s natives called this 
venture, was producing oil at the rate of twenty barrels a day. 

What followed was hardly less tumultuous than a gold rush. That 
fabulous sums were to be made from oil, few could deny, and the venture- 
some flocked to western Pennsylvania by the thousands. 
petroleum Farmers w'ho had known only the extreme of poverty sold 

industry their land for fantastic prices, or, by good luck, sometimes 

became part owners in oil wells that speedily made them rich, Oil 
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derricks dotted the landscape; crossroads became towns, and towns 
became cities, almost overnight. Pittsburgh, and other strategic centers, 
found a new source of wealth in the business of oil refining, while the 
whole country bought the new “coal-oil” lamps, and began to sit up 
nights. Ina.smuch as almo.st anyone with a little capital could make a 
start in the oil business, competition for a while was utterly unrestrained. 
On this account, and also because of the unpredictable nature of both 
the supply and the demand, Ihe prices of crude oil and of kerosene 
varied from year to year, from mouth to month, and even from day to 
day. Fortunes were lost as \voU as made. Nevertheless, by 1864 the 
oil fields around Titusville had expanded to four hundred .square miles, 
and by 1872 not only western Pennsylvania, but part.s of West Virginia 
and Ohio also, were included within the two thousand square rnile.s in 
the United States devoted to the production of oil. With a total output 
to date of nearly forty million barrels, the petroleum industry had in a 
dozen years climbed to a place of high prominence in the nation’s busi- 
ness. In a single year, 1871, foreign purcha.seis took over one hundred 
and fifty thousand gallons of .Wnerican oil, making this commodity the 
fourth largest item among the country’s exports. 



A MODERN OIL EIELD 
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Inextricably intertwined with the history of oil refining in the United 
States is the name of John D. Rockefeller (1839-1937), a native of 
Johv D. Richford, New York, who had moved with his parents to 
Rockefeller Cleveland, Ohio, when he was thirteen years old. Young 
Rockefeller had only a common-school education, but he early exhibited 
extraordinai'y business talent. Before he had reached his majority he 
had become a partner in a produce commission firm that took excellent 
profits, particularly after the outbreak of the Civil War. Shrewd, 
calculating, and thrifty, he made up his mind in 1862, while other young 
men of his age were thoughtlessly going off to war, that the “coal-oil” 
bu.sines.s had a future worth sharing. With characteri.stic good judg- 
ment he fir.st backed a refinery that the inventive genius of one Samuel 
Andrews had provided with a highly improved process; then, at the end 
of the war, when it was apparent that he had made no mistake, he gave 
up his commission business, formed a partnership with Andrews, and 
started out as an oil refiner on his own. By this time the two chief 
western centers for the refining of oil ■were Pittsburgh and Cleveland, 
but the advantage, as Rockefeller sensed, lay with Cleveland, which had 
easy access, both by water and rail, to the East no less than to the West, 
whereas Pittsburgh, for its eastern market, was wholly dependent upon 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. Five years later, reinforced by two new 
allies, H. M. Flagler and S. V. Harkness, Rockefeller had founded the 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio, which that year refined four per cent 
of the nation’s total output.^ By 1872, with monopoly as his goal, he had 
acquired twenty out of the twenty-five refinerie.s in Cleveland and 
was laying plans for further conquests that within a decade were to 
bring him control over ninety per cent of the oil refineries of the 
country. 

It would be difficult to maintain the thesis that the Civil War was in 
any fashion responsible for the steel or oil industries. Indeed, the de- 
velopment of steel manufacturing in the United States was 
doubtless retarded because of the necessity of keeping up 
the flow of the standard iron products demanded by the 
war, and it is quite possible that the uses found for oil 
might have been greater had the nation been at peace. Wartime neces- 
vsities, however, acted as a powerful stimulus to many other industries, 
such, for example, as meat-packing, flour-milling, and the manufacture 
of prepared foods, textiles, and leather goods. And yet it is impossible 

1 Ida M. Tarbellf The History of the Standard Oil Company (2 vols,, 1904) was an early 
ntteinpt at muckraking, but of unimpeachable accuracy. Leas satisfactory is G. H. 
Viontague, Rise and Proyress of the Standard Oil Company (1903). The rise of the gieat 
ndustrialiats is told in journalistic style b^Iatthew Josophson, The Rohher Baions (1934), 
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to believe that these developments would not have come, more elowly, to 
be sure, but quite as certainly, had there been no war. Undoubtedly 
the Civil War greatly accelerated the economic revolution in the United 
States, and greatly promoted the change of emphasis in the nation’s 
business from agriculture to industry. But this transformation only 
accompanied and followed the war; it was not caused by it. Further- 
more, such evidence as is sometimes adduced to prove that the Civil 
War was primarily the result of a conspiracy of industrialists bent on ob- 
taining longer profits is not convincing. The industrialists made much 
of the advantage that the war offered them, and after the war was over 
they enjoyed a tremendous prosperity; but there is no reason to suppose 
that the war was essential to their triumph, or that they thought of the 
struggle in any such light. 

Probably the meat-packers owed as much as any of the industrialists 
to the war, and yet the causes of their phenomenal success are more 
The meat- closely as.sociated with railroads and refrigeration than 
packers ^yith civil strife. Early Americans thought of the meat 

business as a strictly local affair. The “butcher” who supplied a village 
or a community bought his stock from near-by farmers, slaughtered it 
at night, and hurried its sale next day. His offerings, especially in the 
smaller communities, were apt to be monotonous and, particularly in 
the summer months, undependable. The advent of railroads made it 
possible to ship live animals considerable distances, and well before the 
Civil War large consignments of livestock from the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys were being shipped regularly to eastern slaughter-houses. Such 
a system, however, wa.s uneconomical, for freight had to be paid on the 
whole animal when only a part of it could be turned into meat; also, the 
losses from shrinkage and deterioration -were heavy. As a partial remedy 
for this situation, pork was often salted down, packed in barrels, and 
shipped long distances — an age-old process that gave the “packing 
industry” its now inappropriate name. 

Cincinnati, as the first city to gain a reputation for its pork-packing, 
was often referred to as “ Porkopolis,” but other western cities, especially 
Milwaukee and Chicago, were quick to follow its example,^ Late in the 
Civil War, Philip Armour, of a Milwaukee firm, Plankinton, Armour, 
and Company, laid the basis for his subsequent great fortune by con- 
tracting for future deliveries of pork in New York at about forty dollars 
a barrel. Armour foresaw more clearly than most the speedy collapse of 


the Confederacy, and the consequent drop in prices that the cessation of 


‘ Institute of American Meat Packers, The Pacing Industry (1924) ; R, A. Clemen, The 
Ameriqan J^ivestock an4 Meat Industry (1923), 
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war orders would insure. When the time came for him to make deliveries 
he was able to buy pork at about half the price he received for it. The 
result was a profit of about two million dollars for Armour, and ruin for 
many of the tradens who bought from him. Shortly after the vr'ar, 
Armour began to concentrate his activities in Chicago, where in 1865 
the Union Stoclcyard.s had been incorporated to furnish better facilities 
to the shipper.s and buyers of livestock. Under the firm name of Armour 
and Company, he and hi.s brothers soon made the Armour brand known 
all over the world. No le.ss successful was another Chicago packer. 
Nelson Morris, who had made a good thing of supplying livestock to 
the Union army during the war, and was one of the first to experiment 
in the transporting of dressed beef from Chicago to the Atlantic seaboard. 
The earnings of Alorris’s company by 1873 had reached the startling 
total of eleven million dollars a year. Lively competition for the Ar’mour 
and Morris firms was soon furnished by Guslavus F. Swift, an eastern 
buyer of western livestock, who finally located in Chicago. By per- 
fecting the refrigerator car to a degree that would permit of warm- 
weather as well as cold-weathor shipments, Svift contributed to the 
packing industry a development of incalculable significance. 

Added impetus came when, .shortly after the Civil War, the “long 
drive” of Texas cattle to the western railroads furnished a cheap source 
of supply for livestock. This .supply, soon heavily rein- Wentem 
forced by the range-cattle industry of the Great Plains, led 
to the establishment of packing centers even farther west than Chicago, 
particularly at Kansas City, which became, next to Chicago, the greatest 
packing center in the country. Other towns along the bend of the 
Mi.ssouri, such as St. Joseph, Omaha, and Sioux City, also shared in this 
new source of prosperity. The time was not far di.stant when through- 
out the country meat from the local slaughter-house was to be almost 
entirely supplanted by a standardized product shipped from one of the 
great packing centers. 

Another notable group of industrialists, the flour-millers, like the 
packers, found it necessary, if they wore to take lull advantage of their 
opportunities, to follow the pi-oducer.s into the West. The flour- 
During the eighteen-forties the center of the wheat belt 
crossed the Alleghenies, and before the outbreak of the Civil War more 
than sixty per cent of the flour that the nation consumed was made in 
the West. The work was still done, however, by thousands of grist- 
mills scattered throughout the country, and the method.s of manufacture 
were not materially different from those in use during the early years of 
the republic when Oliver Evans first perfected a strictly mechanized 
• [ 69 ] 
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flour-milling process. Given an immense lift by the war, the milling 
industry showed unmistakable signs at its close of concentrating in the 
upper Mississippi Valley, where thousands of acres of new wheat land 
were being opened up each year. By 1870 Minnesota ranked fourth 
among the states of the Union in the manufacture of flour, and Min- 
neapolis, located at the Falls of St. Anthony, had begun the forward 
march that was to make it within twenty years the leading flour-milling 
center in the country. 

During the early eighteen-seventies those “revolutionary changes,” 
so characteristic of the times, began to transform the manufacture of 
The “new flour. Edmond N. La Croix, a Frenchman who had come 
-process'' Minnesota by way of Canada, contributed the first 

startling innovation when he installed in the Minneapolis mill of George 
H. Christian a process newer to American than to French millers, 
whereby the hard spring wheat of the Northwest could be turned into as 
good a grade of flour as could be made from winter wheat. Soon not 
only C'hri.stian, but other Minneapolis millers also, notably Cadwallader 
C. Washburn and Charles A. Pillsbury, were making effective use of the 
“new process,” and wore seeking earnestly for other improvements. 
When a delegation sent abroad to investigate European methods re- 
ported favorably upon the Flungarian “high-milling” or gradual-roller 
process, all the millers who could afford to do so promptly installed the 
chilled-iron rollers it required, and began to produce at low cost a fine 
white “patent” flour of high gluten content. Other ingenious improve- 
ments, mostly of American invention, ^ made the changes that took place 
in the flour-milling industry during these few eventful years quite as 
significant as all the changes of the preceding two hundred years put 
together; while the wisdom of the northwestern millers in pioldng Min- 
neapolis as the proper site for their activities was amply attested by the 
fact that within half a century the mills of Minnesota were producing 
each year more than twice as much flour as the mills of any other state 
in the Union. Other important milling centers tended to develop 
wherever grain was grown near-by in great quantity or the cost of ship- 
ping it in was not prohibitive. New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
and presently Kansas, all manufactured great quantities of flour. The 
small flour-mill did not at once disappear, but as time went on the local 
miller found himself fighting a losing battle against the same forces that 
were putting his neighbor, the “butcher,” out of business. 

' Tlio original American inventor of the roller mill ia generally conceded to be John 
Stevens of Neenah, Wisconsin, who made his invention about 1870, but did not receive 
a patent upon it until 1880. For a detailed account consult C. B. Kuhlmann, The Devel- 
opment of the Flour-milling Inditsiry in the United States (1929). 
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K would be impossible even to list all of the industries that underwent 
in the years following the Civil War the same type of startling trans- 
formation that revolutionized meat-pacldng and flour- other 
milling^ The manufacture of boots and shoes by machine '•^dusinea 
rather than by hand labor became common during the war, and was 
expanded at its close until practically all the footwear of the country 
was factory made. The use of newly invented machinery, such, for 
example, as the McKay sole-sewing machine, greatly cheapened the 
price, and made for increased comfort as well. Lynn, Massachusetts, 
became the leading city of the country in the manufacture of shoes. 
Tanneries, with a new .source of supply from the western cattle ranges, 
expanded to meet the new demands. Readymade clothing became as 
much a necessity as readymade .shoes, and was as effectively supplied. 
In 1872 the installation of cloth-cutting machines by a Staten Island 
establishment registered the first significant advance in this industry 
since the invention of the sewing-machine. Meanwhile, the manu- 
facture of textiles brought handsome profits to the industrialists of New 
England and the North Atlantic states. By 1870 the United States 
was maldng about one fifth of the world’s output of machine-.spun cotton 
goods, and was using weaving machinery of unexcelled excellence. 
Woolens and silks, carpets, blankets, and flannels, knit goods and linens, 
of nearly every sort and kind, poured in increasing abundance from 
American factories. Among the numerous other businesses that de- 
veloped along factory linos in the post-war period, mention should be 
made of refined sugar; prepared foods; intoxicating beverages, particu- 
larly whiskey and beer; pottery, glass, and enameled wares; clocks and 
watches; organs and pianos; stoves and hardware; farm machinery; and 
building materials. All these expanding activities widened the base of 
industrial operations to include the meat-packers of Kansas City, the 
millers of Minneapolis, the watch-makers of Elgin, Illinois, and the farm- 
implement manufacturers of Moline, in the same state. No longer could 
it he said, without ample qualification, that the West was merely an 
agricultural section. 

Labor for the new factories was recruited both at home and abroad. 
As the war ended, an occasional ill-starred prophet arose to predict 
that the great armies of the North could never bo peacefully Ex-soldiers 
disbanded; either they must remain in sendee to lay the workers 
basis of a military dictatorship, or they must dissolve into an army of the 

^Nearly every industry has attracted its historian; for example: F. J. Allen, The Shoe 
Industry (1916); A. H. Cole, The American Wool Manufacture (2 vols,, 1926); M. T. 
Copeland, The Cotton Manufacturing Indiustry of the United States (1912). 
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unemployed to spread disorder throughout the land. Both guesses were 
wrong. The soldiers, as fast as they could be mustered out, rejoiced to 
abandon military for civilian life. Many returned to the pursuits they 
had left when they went to war, many followed the frontier into the 
West, and many found work in some department of the rapidly expand- 
ing industrial life of the times. 

Employers could count also upon a steady influx of immigrants from 
hlurope who were conditioned to a lower wage scale arid lower standards 
, , of living than most native Americans were willing to tol- 

I mtmgranls ° . . , , . , 

erato. So economical was it to employ these imnngranis 
that manufacturers sometimes combined to send agents abroad lo 
recruit the supply. Such urging, however, was of far less consequence 
than the general dislocations in Europe resulting from the economic 
revolution. Men thrown out of work, or unable to find it, looked long- 
ingly toward the greater opportunities of America, which the diminishing 
cost of ocean transportation brought more and more frequently within 
their grasp. During the first two years of the Civil War immigration 
had fallen off precipitately, but by 1863 confidence in the future of 
America had revived, and the number of newcomers had swelled to a 
figure greater than had crossed the Atlantic in any one of the three years 
preceding the war. Official stimulation came from the American side, 
both, by way of liberal bounties for those who would volunteer to serve in 
the army, and by an inunigration act, passed in 1864, which allowed the 
importation of laborers under contracts not particularly different in 
principle from the contracts that in colonial times had brought so many 
indentured servants to America. In 1865 a quarter of a million immi- 
grants landed on American shores, and three years later the annual total 
had reached 326,000, well above the average for the eighteen-fifties. 
By 1873 when more than 460,000 aliens entered the country, the im- 
migrant tide broke all preceding records. The census of 1870, which 
counted 38,558,371 people in the United States, described 2,314,000 of 
them as immigrants who had arrived during the .sixties; while five years 
later the total number of foreign-born in the population was set at 
7,500,000. 

The great bulk of this immigration came, as before the war, from the 
British Isles and from Germany, but some notable new trends were in 
evidence. Immigration from Ireland, although still heavy, never again 
reached the startling totals of the forties and fifties, and was even ex- 
ceeded during the seventies by the numbers coming from England. 
Erom Norway, Sweden, and Denmark came also a Scandinavian mi- 
gration that in the first half of the seventies averaged not less than 
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A BUSINESS CYCLE 


twenty-five thousand a year. Most of the Scandinavians went to 
Ilhnois, Wisconsin, and the states of the new Northwest, particularly 
Minnesota. By no means less significant was the arrival of smaller 
numbers of Slavs and Italians from eastern and southern Europe, the 
vanguard of a nrighty host.^ 

It is not too much to say that the common denominator for all these 
remarkable transformations was to be found in the rapidly expanding 
n , , railroad system of the country. The steel manufacturers 

Railroads „ , , . , . 

found their greatest market m supplying steel rails and 
other new equipment for the railroads; the oil men at first depended 
upon the railroads for the transportation of the crude oil that they re- 
fined no less than for the refined oil that they sold; the packers owed 
their very existence to the facilities that the railroads provided them; 
industrialists of every kind saw their establishments grow in direct 
ratio as the railroads grew. 

Greatly overbuilt before the Civil War, the railroads of the country 
enjoyed a tremendous prosperity while the war was on. Rates soared, 
except where the competition of the Great Lakes and the Erie Canal 
kept them down, and companies that had nei'er made profits before 
now felt obliged to disguise their heavy earnings by issuing stock divi- 
dends. Railroad managers, as long as they could count on a wartime 
abundance of traffic, showed little interest either in new construction or 
the improvement of their equipment. Indeed, by 1865 the number of 
railroad accidents due to avoidable defects in roadbeds and rolling stock 
had reached the point where the public would no longer have tolerated 
such neglect except for the immunity to tragedy that accompanies war. 
With the return of peace the time was ripe for the renovation of the old 
roads and the building of new ones. Capital for the purpose was easily 
obtained by Jay Cooke and other promoters, who convinced the public 
that railroad securities were among the safest as well as the most profit- 
able of investments. 

The government itself, particularly by its generous subsidies to the 


^ The litcratui^ of this subject is voluminous. The most recent and best of the single- 
volume studies ^Carl Wittke, We Who Built America^ the Saga of the Immigrant (1940), 
but G. M. Stephenson, A History of American Immigration, 18S0-1924- (1926), is also a 
convenient summary. j^amuel P. Orth, Our Foreigners (1920), is more popular than 
scholarly, ^ohn R. Commons, Races and Immigrants in America (1907), is a pioneer 
work that has not been entirely superseded. Racial groups have nearly all drawn their 
historinna, among the best of w'hich arc Kendrick C, Babcock, The Scandmavian Hlement 
in the UnUed States (1914); Theodore C. Blegen, iV’orxLeaiaa Migration to America, 

1360 (1931): CJ. C. Qualey, Nonoegiati Settlement in the United States (1938); and Emily 
Greene Balch, Our Slavic Fellow Citizens (1910). A different and effective approach to 
the subject is to be found in Theodore C. Blegen and Martin B. Ruud, Norwegian Emiorani 
Songs and Ballads (1936). 
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building of transcoiitinentals, did much to stimulate the railroad boom. 
This policy, contemplated for many yeans before the war fhefint 
broke out but po.stponed because of southern oppo.sitioii, tmnsconti- 
was inaugurated in 1862 when Congress chartered the 
Union and the Central Pacific Railroads. In addition to the original 
reasons for building a transcontinental road, proponents could now 
cite the necessity of connecting California closely enough to the Union 
to insure its loyalty for all time to come. The Union Pacific was to 
build westward from Omaha, Nebraska; the Central Pacific, eastward 
from Sacramento, California. Mach company, after the complelion of 
an initial forty miles of track, \\a.s (digible to rccOvc from the govern- 
ment, for each mile of track laid, Icn .square miles of land in alternate 
■sections, checkerboard fashion, along the rigid of ’way; and also, for each 
mile of track laid, the loan of sixteen, tlurty-two, or forty-eight thousand 
dollans (for plains, foothills, or mountain country, respectively) in gov- 
ernment bonds. Generous as these offers seemed, they proved to be 
inadequate to attract the modest sums nece.s.sary to build the first es- 
sential dhdsions of forty miles each, so in 1864 Congress amended the 
original terms. The govenunent now doubled the land grant, accepted 
a second mortgage for the loans it made, and permitted the companies 
to borrow private capital, up to the amount of the government loans, on 
first-mortgage bonds. The prospect of title to neady twenty million 
acres of land and loans amounting to about sixty million dollars proved 
to be a sufficient inducement to moneylenders, and building soon began 
in earnest. At first it was stipulated that the eastern boundary of Cali- 
fornia should be the dividing line between the two roads, but ultimately 
they were permitted to race for cUstance, and in 1869, when they met 
near Ogden, Utah, the Union Pacific had laid 1086 miles of track and 
the Central Pacific 689.^ 

To complete the road the two companies had had to solve problems 
that in some respects were quite similar, in others vastly different. 
Both operated at great distances from their source of supply. Problems of 
When the Union Pacific began construction at Omaha, the construction 
nearest railhead to the ea.st was far away on the Iowa plains, and until 
late in 1867, when the Chicago and Northwestern reached the Missouri 
River, all supplies had to be brought overland by freight wagons, or up 
the river by steamboat from St. Josepli. The Central Pacific was little 

' The building of the Union Pacific has attracted niMiy historians, among them ; G. M. 
Dodge, How We Built the Union Pacific Railway (1910)jJohn P. Davis, The Union Pacific 
Railway (1894) ; E. L. Sabin, Building the Pacific Railway (1919). On the Central Pacific 
see the extremely lively and interestinri^Sc.ar Lewis, The Big Four; the Story of Huntington, 
Stanford, Hopkins, and Crocker (1938); 
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BUILDING THE TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROAD 


better off, for many of (ho materials it used had to be sent by sea, a ten 
months’ voyage from Piiiladelphia or New York. On this account the 
first years of construction, before the builders were able to make ac- 
curate predictions of their needs, witne.s.sed a succession of disappoint- 
ments and delays. Much credit for the ultimate solution of these 
vexatious problems belongs to Theodore D. Judah, the able engineer 
and original promoter of the Central Pacific. The Union Pacific, build- 
ing out over the plains, mot a minimum of construction difficulties, 
although the lack of timber and atone was keenly felt, and materials of 
this sort often had to be brought long di.stances. The Central Pacific had 
no lack of timber or stone, but it was confronted with the difficult engi- 
neering feat of crossing the Sierra Nevada. In a single stretch of sixty 
miles fifteen tunnels had to be bored. Neither road was built accord- 
ing to .specifications that woidd be regarded as tolerable today, although 
in this respect the Central Pacific was far superior to the Union Pacific. 
Curves and grades were regularly taken with the greatest unconcern. 

The labor problem was about as perplexing for one company as for the 
other. The builders of the Union Pacific solved it by employing, among 
others, thousands of Irish immigrants, many of them ex-soldiers, who, 
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under the efficient direction of General Grenville M. Dodge, not only- 
built the load, but on occasion fought off the attacks of linstile Indians 
besides. Terminal (owns on the Union Pacific, which moved westw'ard 
as the road advanced, often had a population of a.s many a.s ten or twelve 
thousand people, and a type of life by night or day that led the pungently 
accurate Samuel Bowles, editor of the Springfield Rep-ublican, to name 
the town he visited in 1868 “Hell on Wheels.” The Central Pacific, 
after many initial difficulties, finally resorted to the u.so of some ten 
thousand Chinese coolie.s, who excelled the Irish in tractability, if not in 
versatility. On (he matter of food, for example, tlie bulk of which both 
roads had to import, the Chine.se wc'H' far meire easily pacified than the 
Irish, although hunting parties from the Union Pacific insured the latter 
a fair .supply of fre.sh meat. 

Unfortunately the building of both roads was accompanied by the 
mo.st shanieles.s profiteering. In each ca.se the device of a construction 
company, controlled by (he leading .stockholders of the 
railroad.s concerned, wa.s utilized to drain off through un- 
reasonably high contracts all po.ssible profit fiom the building of the 
road. The Credit Mobiher of America ‘ served this purpo.se so well loi 
the Union Pacific that it received, according to a congressional com- 
mittee, a total of $73,000,000 for eoiLstruction that cost about $50,000,- 
000. In one year, 1868, the favored holder of Credit Mobilier stock took 
dividends amounting to 230 per cent in first-mortgage bonds, 515 per 
cent in Union Pacific stock, and 60 per cent in cash. The con.struction 
companie.s that did the wmrk for the Central Pacific were tw'o in number. 
At first the firm of Charles Crocker and Company received the contract.s, 
Imt Crocker’s close connection with the Central Pacific was so well 
known that in 1867 a new firm, the Contract and Finance Company, was 
formed. The two Central Pacific construction companies did even better 
for their stockholders than the Credit Mobilier was able to do for its, for 
their profits on an investment of $121 ,000,000 amounted to $63,000,000. 
Most of this .sum went to the four leading officials of the Central Pacific, 
Leland Stanford, Collis P. Hunting! on, Charles Crocker, and Mark 
Hopkins. Unlike the oiiginal owners of Union Pacific stock, most of 
whom sold out their holdings as soon as the road wa,s built, the original 
Central Pacific group operated their road for many years, and took ex- 
cellent profits from it. Each of the four mentioned left a fortune at his 
death of forty million dollars, or niore.- 

‘ See ante, p. 63. 

“ Among the best books on tho railroad expansion of this period a:^dohn Moody, The 
Kailroad Butlilers (1919)^|jtElohert IC. Riegel, The Blory of the TUesiem Railroads (1926); 
and Glenn Chesney Quiott, They Built the West (1934). 
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When the Union Pacific engine “No. 119” touched noses with the 
Central Pacific’s “Jupiter,” a celebration was staged, not only at the 
meeting-place, where speeches were made and gold and 
railroad silver spikes were driven, but throughout the country. 
construdion excitement over the completion of the first transcon- 

tinental, however, was doubtless accentuated by the fact that railroad 
progress was by no means confined to this one project, but was general. 
Everywhere new rails were being laid, new lines W'ere being planned. 
The United States itself had chartered two other transcontinentals on 
terms almost as generous as it had given the Union and the Central 
Pacific, and was soon to charter a thii'd. Those roads received no sub- 
.sidy in bonds, but they were allowed a double portion of land — twenty 
sections per mile in the states, and forty in the territories. The North- 
ern Pacific (1864) w'as designed to connect the head of Lake Superior 
with Puget Sound; the Atlantic and Pacific (1866), to build southwe.st- 
ward from Springfield, Mis.souri; the Texas and Pacific (1871), to cross the 
contincntstillfarthcr to thesouth through Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. 

National assistance to state-chartered railroads, after the pattern set 
by the Illinois Central grant of 1850, al«o continued unabated. The 
Chicago and Northwestern, the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, the 
Burlington and Missouri River, the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, 
the Missouri Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, the Kansas 
Pacific, and a host of minor western lines all profited, directly or in- 
directly, from government aid, and built feverishly. In the East and 
the South there was not only much new building, but, even more im- 
portant, the consolidation of many le.sser lines into systems that rivaled 
in their magnificent reaches the projected transcontinentals of the West. 
By 1873 Commodore Vanderbilt, the ruthless ruler of the New York 
Central, had extended his control from New York City to Chicago; 
J. Edgar Thompson, the benefactor of Andrew Carnegie, had done 
much the same thing for the Pennsylvania; and Jay Gould, for the Erie, 
had found a way through Cleveland and Cincinnati to St. Louis. In the 
South the Chesapeake and Ohio connected Norfolk with Cincinnati, and 
easy communication through Tennessee linked both Charleston and 
Norfolk w'ith Memphis. Within five years after the Civil War the 
South had twenty-five hundred more miles of railroad than ever existed 
in the old Confederacy, while in the single year, 1873, new construction 
for this arej, reached a total of thirteen hundred miles. For the country 
as a whole, thp eight years following the Civil War saw the laying of 
about thirty-five thousand miles of new track, an increase during the 
period of almost exactly one hundred per cent. 
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A great variety of improvements kept pace with the new conhlniction. 
In 1864 George M. Pullman built his first sleeping-car, the “Pioneer A,” 
Railroad im- at a cost of twenty thousand dollars, and a few years later 
provements actively at work on separate dining-, drawing-room, 

and reclining'Chair carsd In 1868 George Westinghouse demonstrated 
on a Pennsylvania passenger train his epoch-making airbrake, a device 
which by 1872 became an automatic appliance. During these years 
steel rails were introduced, although a heated debate continued for some 
time as to the relative merits of iron and steel for this purpose, and it 
was not until 1877 that the rapid replacement of iron by steel began. As 
the roadbed.s were improved, heavier locomotives and rolling stock were 
built and a uniform gauge of four feet, eight and one half inches - — the 
gauge used by the Union Pacific — came into general use. Terminal 
facilitie.s were greatly improved, union stations made easier the tran.sfer 
of passengers, and extensive freight yards expedited the traffic in 
"through freight.” Long bridges, after the beginning of work on the 
Brooklyn Bridge in 1866, became a sort of passion. In 1869 the Mis- 
souri River was bridged at Kansas City, and in 1872 at Omaha, Be- 
tween 1867 and 1874 James B. Eads built the famous bridge that bears 
his name across the Mississippi at St. Louis. John A. Roebling, the 
man who planned the Brooklyn Bridge, had first spanned the Ohio River 
at Cincinnati. These great bridges, and numerous lesser ones, enor- 
mously enhanced the speed and ease of railroad transportation. 

Overinvestment in railroads, many of which, especially in the West, 
were built into unpopulated regions where for years operations could be 
The rail- carried on only at a loss, together with the wildest sort of 
roads ard speculation in railroad securities, had much to do with bring- 
the panic panic of 1873. During these years the amount of 

capital invested in railroads alone had reached a billion dollars, while 
other huge sums had gone into the development of the new American 
industries. Capital from abroad amounting to over a billion and a half 
dollars had been borrowed to carry on the expansion, and interest 
charges of eighty million dollars annually had to be met. To pay these 
charges, and to remedy an adverse balance of trade, more gold had to be 
sent abroad each year than the United States could well spare. The 
new national banks yielded to the temptation to overextend their loans, 
and in the five years preceding the panic let out many times as much 
money as they took in by way of new depo.sits. Insurance companies 
were hard hit by the Chicago Eire of 1871, which cost them $200,000,000, 
and the Boston Fire of 1872, which added another $73,000,000 to the bill 

’ Joseph Husband, The of the PuUvian Car (1917). 
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they had to pay. Conditions in Europe were similarly gloomy, and a 
sharp panic on the Vienna Bourse in May, 1873, inaugurated a general 
European depression that could not long be kept from America, It was 
the unloading by European investors of their American holdings that so 
depressed the New York Stock Exchange during the summer of 1873, 
and prepared the way for the crash that the failure of Jay Cooke and 
Company precipitated. 



CHAPTER V 


AMERICAN SOCIETY DURING 
THE DEPRESSION 


Thb hucIcIpti dchceiit from post-uai- prospority to post-panic; adversity 
plunged I'lte Acnerican people? into an atmosphere of the deepest gloom. 
CritiG.s of American society had not bca^n lacking while times were good, 
but their comments, all too frequently, had fallen on deaf ears. Now, 
with each succeeding year a little harder than the one that had gone 
before, the apostles of pessimism reigned supreme. Long and earnc.stly 
they dwelt upon the sins of society, the wickedness of business, and the 
total depravity of the politicians. Could the United States hope to 
survive the moral collap,se it had suffered? ‘ 

There was reason for the gloom. America had long been regarded 
a,s the land of opportunitjq but a trip through the slum district of any 
Amei-ican great American city seemed to show rather that it was the 
slums u'.mt. In New Yoi'k City, out of a hundred thou- 

sand slum-dwellers, twenty thousand lived in cellars; in Boston, one 
fifth of the total population lived in flimsy, ovei'crowded tenements. 
Unemployment estimates for the country at large revealed that from 
two to three million people were out of work, and for most of these the 
long, expensive trip to tho “free lands” of the West completely closed 
that “safety-valve.” Wages dropped precipitately, woman and child 
labor were ruthlessly exploited, actual starvation was by no means un- 
known. Everywhere, but most of all in the crowded city centers where 
ignorance of the simple.st sanitary precautions was rivaled only by in- 
difference to those that were kirown, preventable disease.s, such as small- 
pox, typhoid, and typhus, took a heavy toll. Always such suffering fell 
heaviest upon the poor. At any given time three fourth.? of the sicknes.s 
and death in New York City was furnished by the lep.s-favored half of 
the population. 

Hai'diy less distressing than the plight of the poor was the vulgar 

' ^ Doa C. Seit*, Tho Dreadful Decade (1926), makes no effort to avoid overstatement. 
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ostentation of a small army of parvenu i'ich.‘ War profiteers, ftuccessful 
speculators, oil men and miners who had “struck it rich” Tkenawhj 
flocked to the cities to display their wealth. Few of them 
could approximate the extravagances of the notorious Jim Fisk, but 
many of thorn tried. Fisk, at the height of hi.s glory, had sumptuous 
offices in “Castle Erie,” a huge marble building on Eighth Avenue in 
New York that also housed his privately owned and operated Grand 
Opera House. From his theatrical stars and dancers, many of whom 
wore imported, he recruited a harem that might well have been the envy 
of an Oriental potentate. The chief recipients of his favor lived in 
palaces, and fared forth in hand.some carriages, drawn sometimes, when 
Fisk wont along, by three teams of fine horses, whites to tlie left and 
blacks to the right. Among Fisk’s other fancies were canary birds, 
hundreds of which, in gilded cages, adorned his room.s, and the well- 
appointed steamboats that he also owmed and loved. On occasion he 
would dress himself up in the gold lace of an admiral’s uniform, and 
once, when ,so arrayed, he contrived to receive President Grant. The 
colonelcy of the Ninth Regiment of the New York National Guard, a 
position he obtained by means of generous gifts, furnished him another 
opportunity to indulge hi.s penchant for gaudy pageantry. During the 
summer of 1871 he took the entire regiment to Boston at his own expen.se 
to celebrate the anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill. He died on 
January 7, 1872, from bullet wounds inflicted by one of his own kind, 
Edward S. Stokes, a “busme.ss and amatory rival.” Stokes, for hi.s 
crime, was sentenced to four years in the penitentiary at Sing Sing, but 
there he received many special privileges, such, for example, as being 
permitted to drive about after night with the span of horses he kept for 
the purpose at a local livery stable. On his release he became the pro- 
prietor of the Hoffman Hou.se at Broadway and Twenty-Sixth Street, 
New York, a hotel chiefly noted for the daring paiiiting.s on its barroom 
walls.^ 

While the loo.se living of a Jim Fisk could hardly be said to reflect 
against the character of the American people as a wdiole, there was an 
abundance of other evidence at hand for the use of alarmists laxiiy 

who held that morality “to a fatal extent” had broken 
down. It was disheartening to have the name of the leading preacher of 
the time, Flenry Ward Beecher, bandied about among the unregenerate 
because of an affair he was alleged to have carried on with a woman of 

1 Gustavus Myers, History of the Great American Fortunes (3 vola,, 1910), shows little 
sympathy for its subject. 

“ R. H. Fuller, jubilee Jim; the Life of Colonel James Fisk, Jr. (1928). 
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his congregation. Beecher was probably innocent, but in any event the 
conspiracy to disgrace him and the long trial it involved were ugly 
enough. Conventional citizens were shocked, in a day when divorce 
had not yet become a national pastime, at the ease and frequency with 
which marriages were annulled under the lax laws of two offending 
states, Connecticut and Indiana. From West Virginia to Arkansas, the 
region over which the Civil. War had been fought, bands of ruffians 
continued their wartime habits, and for years escaped arrest. Most 
noted of these outlaws was Jesse James, who in 1872 robbed the Kansas 
City Fair of ton thousand dollars, and until the time of his death a 
decade later kept the Kansas-Missouri border in a state of frightened 
expectancy. City gangs likewise defied the law, and committed depre- 
dations that would have taxed the talents of twentieth-century racket- 
eers. ^ Gambling, particularly in the cities and along Ihe frontier, 
flourished covertly or openly as the taste, of the community perferred. 
The State of Louisiana raised money by a lottery. Prostitution was 
railed at and preached against, but flaunted itself in every sizable town. 
Intemperance was the commonest vice of all, and since the Civil War 
had seemingly been definitely'on the increase. During the war most of 
the state prohibition laws had been repealed, while the national govern- 
ment, by placing a tax on intoxicants, had, in a sense, given the liquor 
traffic its blessing. Saloons, as the places where liquor was sold came 
universally to be called, were outfitted with clublike attractiveness and 
their popularity is attested by the fact that the total capital invested in 
the liquor business grew from $29,000,000 in 1860 to $193,000,000 in 
1880. Most of the immigrant groups gave the liquor interests their 
enthusiastic support. 

The sordidness of business during the post-war years was another 
subject that aroused the anxiety of thoughtful critics. The well-nigh 
Budness universal devotion of Americans to the pursuit of wealth 
ethics g hoavy curse, but the devious means that men 

used to gain their ends hit at the very foundations of society. In part 
this alarming laxity of conduct could be blamed upon the war itself, 
which, for literally millions of young Americans, had stood in lieu of a 
college education. As students of war they had been taught to deceive 
the enemy, to take his property, to destroy, and to kill; as graduates of 
such a course they sometimes failed to perceive that the virtues of war 
were not also the virtues of peace. Furthermore, with business expand- 
ing so rapidly, executive experience of any kind was in great demand. 
American capitalists had not often gone to war themselves, but when 




Herbert Asbury, The Gangs of New York; an Informal History of the Underworld (1928) . 
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peace was, restored they made good use of the war-trained heroes. 
Army officers were, after all, trained executives, and the high-ranking 
officer who was not promptly solicited to accept a “busine.ss opening” 
was rare indeed. 

It would be a mistake, however, to blame the war for every evil 
practice of the busine.s.s world. Far more important wa.s the utter 
novelty of large-scale bu.siness operations. Before the Civil War most 
American businesses were relatively small, and their fields of activity 
were local. Standard,s of conduct existed which the prudent bu.sinc.ss 
man, to retain the good-will of his customers and the public, felt obliged 
to recognize. But for large-scale bu.siness no code of ethics had yet been 
evolved. With monopoly, or at least near-monopoly, as the goal, the 
struggle for survival among competitors was intcn.se, and a.s a rule only 
the ruthless had a chance to wiri. The law offered no restraint, for, since 
similar problems had never before been faced, laws to meet them had 
never been devised; furthermore, as business organizations grew in size 
and power they found that they could, when they chose, have a hand in 
both the making and the enforcement of laws. The situation was not 
unlike that on the high seas in the days when piracy and buccaneering, 
unchallenged by international law, amounted almost to legitimate oc- 
cupations.^ 

Corporation methods of finance offered an opportunity, never long 
neglected, for astounding frauds in the issuance and manipulation of 
stocks and bonds. "Wildcat” or "blue-sky” securities Corporatwn 
were easily sold to a public made gullible by the unprece- Finance 
dented number of fortunes that the "boom” times actually produced. 
Oil companies were organized that never drilled a well, mining com- 
panies that never sunk a shaft, railroad companie.s that never laid a rail, 
all for the sole purpose of separating careless investors from their savings. 
General Robert C. Schenck, an ex-congre!3sman from Ohio whom Grant 
sent as Minister to England, gave his support to the promoters of a 
mining venture that sold fifty thomsand dollars’ worth of worthless stock 
to British investors,^ General George B. McClellan, more innocently, 
backed a ten-million-dollar corporation that proposed to exploit a mythi- 
cal diamond and ruby field in California. 

Even the more substantial corporations were frequently led to 
“water” their stock and to incur bonded indebtedness altogether out of 
proportion to their as.set.s. Daniel Drew, a pious old fraud who hoped 
to pui’chase pardon for his sins by making generous pledges, mostly 

' E. C. Sharp and P. G. Fox, Business Ethics, Slndies in Fair Competition (1937). 

- Sohonck furthft ciistinguiahecl himself by writing n treatise on poker-playing. 
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never paid, to Drew Theological Seminary, wormed his way into the 
directorate of the Erie Railway, became its treasurer, and for years 
manipulated the price of its stock in such a way as to enhance his private 
fortune. According to a current Wall Street saymg: “Dan’l says up — 
Erie goes up. Dan’l says down — Erie goes down. Dan’l says wiggle- 
waggle — Erie bobs both ways.” In 1868 Cornelius Vanderbilt, who 
already controlled the New York Central and the Hudson River Rail- 
road, propo.sed to add the badly wrecked Erie to his domain. A battle 
royal followed in which Drew, supported by his apt “pupils,” Jay 
Gould and Jim Fisk, finally won. To do so, however. Drew and his 
associates found it necessary to i.ssue fifty thousand shares of fraudulent 
stock, to flee to New Jersey to escape arrest, and to bribe the New Jersey 
legislature to legalize their transaction. But Drew’s luck did not last. 
His two “pupils” raised the price of Erie stock by sales abroad, thairk- 
lessly cornered their teacher, and trimmed him of a million and a half. 
The Panic of 1873 also hit him hard, and by 1876 he was banlcrupt with 
liabilities of over a million dollars and no assets to speak of. Long a 
target of reproach, he died three years later with none to mourn his 
passing.^ 

Not many types of sizable business enterprise came through the 
cycle of boom and depression with clean records. Three New York 
„ , . savings banks failed in 1872 under the most scandalous 
circumstances; while small investors suffered acutely, the 
former bank officials continued to live in luxury. During the first eight 
years of the seventies, twenty-eight New York life insurance companies 
either failed outright, or avoided failure by amalgamation with some 
stronger concern. Losses to policy-holders amounted to a nommal 
total of $159,000,000 insurance. Even the solvent companies unblush- 
ingly “froze out” aged and undesirable policy-holders, u.sually by in- 
creasing rates. “The whole chapter,” said the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle,^ “is so dark a record of betrayal of corporate trust — incapac- 
ity being so blended with dishonesty that it is impossible to separate 
them — that if we had the space and the data, we should not have the 
desire to expose its details.” 

Wliatever the shortcomings of business may have been, they met their 
Political match in politics. The Grant administration wms known, 

sca,ndals even before it had ended, as the most corrupt that the Re- 

public had yet experienced. Reconstruction, with its attempt to per- 

' Bouck WTiite, The Booh of DanielDrevi (1910), and A. D. H. Smith, Commodore Vander- 
hill (1927), are true in the picture if not in every detail. 

= .A.pril 19, 1879. 
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petiiate the rule of the northern Radicals by forcing Negro rule upon 
the South, would have been a scandal even if honestly carried out, but 
the number of honest officials in the “carpet-bag” South seems to have 
been negligible. And yet the scandals that rocked the country were as 
frequently associated with the North or the West as with the South. 
The Credit Mobilier, the Whiskey Ring, the frauds in the Indian service, 
and the Salary Grab Act ^ had no .southern or reconstruction connotation 
whatever. In the fields of state and local government political degrada- 
tion reached its lowest depths. The spoils .system, everywhere deeply 
entrenched, had produced an unsavory set of petty party “bosses,” each 
presiding over his county or city or .state because, by fair means or foul, 
he had gathered into his hands the dispo.^'al of the “patronage.” Work- 
ing together as a party “machine,” the bo.ssns could levy asse.ssments, 
win elections, reward the faithful, puni.sh the di.sobedient, and, if they 
cho.se, line their pocket.s with public money and exact a heavy toll from 
bu.siness. 

As befitted its size and prominence. New York City fiirni,shed the 
country with the outstanding example of municipal corruption. There 
the Tammany Society, a political organization that dated back to the 
eighteenth century, controlled the local machinery of the Democratic 
Party, and regularly rolled up huge majorities for the Democratic ticket. 
Tammany Hall, as the society was usually called (after its meeting-place 
on Fourteenth Street), won the support of the masses by providing them 
with a kind of unofficial social imsurance. Tammany leaders in each 
ward made it their business to find jobs for the unemployed, to relieve 
the needy, to care for the sick, to aid the newly arrived hnmigrants in 
their efforts to become adjusted. In return for all this, Tammany chiefs 
expected and obtained unquestioning political support. When extra 
votes were needed, wholesale frauds were easily possible, for the elec- 
tion machhiery was in Tammany hands. In the election of 1868, for 
example, it was generally believed that the returns from New York 
City and Brooklyn were held back until the rest of the state could be 
heard from so that enough votes could be cast for John T. Hoffman, the 
Tarmnany candidate for governor, to insure his election. 

When Grant became President of the United States the “Grand 
Sachem” of Tammany Hall was William M. Tweed, a thoroughgoing 
corruptionist who had worked his way up in politics from The Tweed 
member,ship in a volunteer fire department. Tweed’s op- 
portunity for wholesale graft came after he and his associates by the 
most barefaced bribery had secured from the state legislature a city 
‘ Sea ante, pp. 63-55. 
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'^WHO STOLE THE PEOPLE'S MONEY ?•' 



THE TWEED RING 


charter that wa& specifically designed to enable them to avoid responsi- 
bility for their crimes. The principals of the “Tweed King” were 
“Boss” Tweed himself, whose presidency of the board of supervisors 
of New York County (coterminous with New York City) had obvious 
possibilities ; A. Oakey Hall, the mayor, an aspirant for social recognition 
whose fastidious appearance won him the sobriquet, “Elegant Oakey”; 
Peter B. Sweeny, treasurer of both city and county, useful not only be- 
cause of his position, but also because of his unquestioned ability as a 
lawyer; and Kichard B. Connolly, the controller, otherwise and ap- 
propriately known as “Slippery Dick.” In 1869 this disgusting crew 
began a series of peculations that mounted year by year until at the 
height of their power they were dividing among themselves and their 
confederates eighty-five per cent of the total expenditures made by the 
city and county. Tweed received as his share twenty-four per cent of 
the “take,” and the rest was apportioned out according to a prearranged 
plan. The actual cost of maintaining the city’s armories, for example, 
totaled for a given period $260,000, but the amount paid out allegedly 
for that purpose was $3,200,000. A courthouse was built that cost about 
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three million dollars, but the county’s books showed expenditures for 
that purpose of about eleven millions. The plastering of this building 
alone cost the taxpayers S2,870, 464.06, and its carpeting $350,000, 
“ enough to cover the whole City Park three times.” During a period of 
thirty months the city and county printing bill ran to over seven million 
dollars. Probably the total loot taken by the Tweed Ring reached a 
hundred million dollars.^ 

At last, scathing editorials in the New York Times, and cartoons by 
Thomas Nast in HaipeYs Weekly, began to take effect, and the public 
was aroused. George Jones, the owner of the Times, was rhc nnq 
offered a million dollars to quiet his paper; Nast, a half '‘■P 

million to go to Europe and cease his campaign of caricature.^ Long 
baffled for lack of direct evidence, the Times finally had the proofs it 
wanted put into its hands by an in.sider with a grievance. The expo- 
sure that followed was complete and devastating; the more so when the 
efforts of Tweed, Hall, and Sweeny to lay the entire blame on Connolly 
drove the latter to open his records to the reformers. Under the bril- 
liant leadership of Samuel J. Tilden and Charles 0 ’Conor, they were 
able by the end of 1872 to drive every member of the “ring” out of 
office. Tweed himself died in jail.’ 

The national rejoicing that Tweed had at last been brought to bay 
was tempered by the reflection that his misconduct differed only in 
degree from what went on almost everywhere. James Russell Lowell 
well expressed the national sense of humiliation when he wrote, apropos 
of the opening of the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia: 

Columbia, puzzled what she .should display 
Of true home-make on her Centennial Day, 

Asked Brother Jonathan; he scratched his head 
Whittled awhile reflectively, and said, 


Show your State Legislatures; show your Rings; 

And challenge Europe to produce such things 
As high officials sitting half in sight 
To share the plunder and to fix things i-ight; 

If that don’t fetch her, why you only need 
To show your latest style in martyrs — Tweed. 

She’ll find it hard to liide her spiteful tears 
At such advance in one poor hundred years. 

• Rhodes, vii, and Oberholtzer, n, cover this subject with generous detail. 

- A. B. Paine, Thomas Nast, His Period atid His Pictures (1904) , reproduces many of these 
cartoons. 

5 Further details on this unsavory story may be found in D. T. Lynch, “Boss" Tweed 
(1927), aryd M. R. Werner, Tammany Hall (1928). 
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Lowell’s bitter sarcasm well expressed the feeling of hopelessness that 
overcame so many Americans when they saw depression added to the 
A brighter lengthening list oi their nation’s woes. NeverthelesSj there 
-was a brighter side to the picture, even if most men failed 
to see it. The United States could not have been wholly bad; if so it 
would have produced fewer Jeremiahs. There is an element of hope 
in the recognition of an existing evil, and Ihc number of Americans who 
now sprang forward to denounce the shortcomings of their nation and 
their fellow citizens was so great as to constitute in itself good evidence 
that the times wore not altogether out of joint. Three of these un- 
eon.sciouH optimists, Edwin Lawrence Godicin, George William Curtis, 
and Carl Schurz, deserve particular mention. A nation that could list 
such meu among its leaders of thought had no reason to despair. There 
was yet “balm in Gilead.’’ 

E. L. Godkin (1S31-1002) was Irish-born but of English stock, the 
son of a distinguished Protestant clergyman and journalist.^ Educated 
E L Oodkin Godkin chose in.stead to make jouriuili.sm 

his career, and, after a brief connection with the London 
Daily News and the Belfast Northern, Whig, he emigrated in 1856 to 
America. Here he at once made friends, and forged ahead so rapidly 
that in 1865, when he wa.s not yet thirty-four years of age, forty in- 
terested stockholders subscribed one hundred thousand dollars with 
which he was to start a weekly newspaper, the Nation. Despite many 
early financial embarrassments, the venture succeeded beyond its 
founders' highest hopes, and the Nation came to exercise an influence 
upon iljnerican life second to none. According to James Bryce, it was 
“ the best weekly not only in America but in the world.’’ Its pronounce- 
ments were awaited eagerly by ministers, editors, and minor publicists 
who pushed the radius of its influence far beyond the number of its 
readers. Godkin fearlessly attacked every evil that he saw, and aimed 
his mo.st barbed shafts at the venal politicians whom the spoils system 
had foisted on the country. He stood steadfastly for a sound-money 
policy, but he denounced scornfully the business rascality that the age 
produced. He saw, far more clearly than if he had been a native 
American, the elemental flaw's in American society, and bitingly headed 
an editorial on the Beecher trial “Chromo Civilization.” Ruefully he 
pointed out what the witnesses revealed about American “ways of 
living, standai’ds of right and wrong, traits of manners, codes of pro- 
priety, religious and social ideas.” Floral tributes sent by Beecher’s 

Bolto Ogden (editor), Li/e and Letters of Edwin Lawrence Godkin (2 vols., 1907). 
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congregation to grace the trial he likened to "wreaths round the manhole 
of a sewer.” 

George William Curtis (1824-1892) was a New Englander by birth 
who had come to New York City a.s a boy.^ He maintained the best 
traditions of Puritan New England: read Emerson, lived Q^orge 
for a while at Brook Farm, and before the Civil War wrote William 
several books of travel and criticism. Stirred deeply by the 
war, he became in 18GS editor of the strongly pro-northern Harper’s 
Weekly, which, in the ascendancy it .soon gained over men’s minds, was 
rivaled only by its more strictly intellectual contemporary, the Nation. 
Allotting generous space to pictorial repre.sentation of current events, 
frequently drawn on tire spot, and featuring the cartoons of Thomas 
Nast, Harper's Weekly appealed to a far wider audience than the Wo- 
Hon; nor was it, out of deference possibly to the publi.shers’ profits, so 
avowedly militant in its advocacy of reform. Curtis’.? influence, how- 
ever, was exerted from the lecture platform almost as actively as from 
the editor’s desk. Scores of audiences heard his lecture on “Political 
Infidelity,” but he did not always deal exclusively with politics. Con- 
cerned because American materiaUsm was deadening the moral sensibil- 
ities of the people, he once cried out; 

Are we satisfied that America should have no other excuse for independent 
national existence than a superior facility of money-making? Why, if we 
are unfaithful as a nation, though our population were to double in a year, 
and the roar and rush of our vast machinery were to silence the music of the 
spheres, and our wealth were enough to buy all the world, our population 
could not bully history, nor all our riches bribe the eternal justice not to 
write upon us; “lohabod, Ichabod, thy glory is departed.” 

Carl Schurz (1829-1906), like Godkin, was alien-born. His father, 
a small-town German schoolmaster, made every sacrifice in order to 
permit young Carl to work for a doctor’s degree in history gchurz 
at the University of Bonn. Here the boy was caught up, 
along with many other student liberals, in the revolutionary movements 
of 1848^9, joined the rebel forces, and escaped capture only by fleeing 
to France. Later he went to Switzerland, where many other German 
refugees had gathered, and where he might have remained but for his 
determination to re.scue one of his Bonn professors, Gottfried Kinkel, 
who was under sentence of imprisonment for life at Spandau, near 
Berlin. The exciting story of Kinkel’s rescue by Schurz, and of their 
joint flight to England, is not often paralleled except in fiction, but 
much of the rest of Schurz’s life also reads like a romance. He tried 

Edward Cary,^ George William Curlis (1804). 
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living in France, only to be expelled as a dangerous radical, and at last 
sailed ior America where, naturally, he joined the German colony in 
Wisconsin. Because of his intense interest in liberal democracy, he was 
soon drawn into politics, and his anti-slavery sentiments made him a 
Republican. A born orator, he spoke not only in German, but had soon 
acquired such facility in the use of English that his assistance in cam- 
paigns was in great demand. He fought loyally in the Civil War, 
from which he emerged a major-general, and after the war made an 
official Inur of the South at the behest of President Johnson.^ In 1867 
he became part owner and editor of a German-language newspaper, 
published at St. Louis, and was soon in the thick of the fight for Liberal 
Republicani.sm. By the time he went to the United States Senate in 
1869 hi.s Americanization was thoroughgoing and complete. Like 
Lincoln, he was intensely intere.sted in proving that democracy as a 
form of government was 6t to .survive, and the venality of the spoilsmen 
who stood ready to betray it for a price drove him to the highest in- 
vective. When he .spoke in the Senate the galleries were packed, and 
when ho took to the lecture platform, a.s he often did, great crowds came 
out to hear him.- 

In the political world the work of such men as Godkin, Curtis, and 
Schurz was not wholly without effect. Scandals were rathlessly ex- 
posed, and sometimes, as in the case of Tweed, the guilty parties were 
punished. A governor in Nebraska and a state treasurer in Minnesota 
were impeached and removed from office. A member of the Kansas 
legislature laid on the speaker’.s desk seven thousand dollars that he had 
been paid to vote for the re-election of Samuel C. Pomeroy to the 
United States Senate, and Pomeroy was not re-electcd. The Whiskey 
Ring was put out of busine.ss; thievery in the Indian service was re- 
strained; wholesale attempts to bribe Congress, as in the Crddit Mobilier, 
were not again attempted; alien rule in the South and the corruption it 
bred were soon overthrown. 

Far more difficult to deal with were the problems presented by the 
business world, but even here a beginning was made. The brunt of 
Railroad the first attack was borne by the railroads. These were not 
extortions particularly worse in their conduct than other big businesses, 
but their public nature made their behavior more easily observable; 
moreover, with the railroads, sooner than with most other enterprises, 
the breakdown of the competitive system was fully apparent. Among 

' See ante, p. 22. 

^ ^ C. -y. Eoaum, The Arnericamzaiian of Carl Schurz (1929), treats of his pre-Civil tVar 
rarem; Joseph Schafer, Carl Schurz, Mililanl Liberal (1930), of hia whole life. 
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the first to protest against railroad extortions were the grain-growers of 
the upper Mississippi Valley, whose dependence upon the railroads was 
well-nigh complete. Only by means of the railroad.s could they ship their 
produce to market; only in the same fashion could they obtain from the 
outside world the manufactured articles they had to have. Inasmuch 
as the number of regions served by competitive lines was few indeed, 
the ordinary farmer had no choice but to use the road that ran nearest 
his farm. Competition was a myth; the railroads regularly charged 
“all the traffic would bear," and dictated at will Ihe terms on which they 
chose to serve their patrons. Elevators and warehouses, often owned 
or controlled in turn by the railroads, did likewise; and middlemen, 
them.solves compelled to pay a heavy toll in freight to the roads, were 
not far behind. Efforts to “get another railroad’' .so as to restore com- 
petition rarely availed; more frequently companies that had oncie been 
competitive joined forces and ceased to compete. 

Ripe for an orgatiizod revolt, the farmers of the Northwe.st found in 
the Patrons of Husbandry, or the Grange, as it wa.s more frequently 
called, the tool they needed. The founder of this order, Oliver Pludson 
Kelley, a government clerk at Washington, had intended it to be a 
farmers' lodge with an attractive secret ritual that might induce the 
farmer and the farmer’s wife, who was also eligible to membership, to 
listen to expositions of the latest ideas on scientific farming. Founded 
in 1867, the order began to grow only in the early sevcntie.s when the 
northwestern farmers seized upon it as a means of attacking the railroads. 
Then Granger orators inflamed public opinion against the railroad.s, 
and the Granger organization cleared the way for action.^ 

The Granger idea — that the state should regulate the railroads, if 
necessary to the point of fixing maximum rates — was older than the 
movement. Toyed with gingerly in Ma.ssachusetts, its real beginning 
was in Illinois, where during the late sixties laws were passed to restrain 
both the elevators and the railroads. These early measures proved 
unavailing, but a new state constitution, adopted in 1870, specifically 
stated: 

Section 15. The General Assembly shall pass laws to correct abuses and 
to prevent unjust discrimination and extortion in the rates of freight and 
passenger traffics on the different railroads in this state, and enforce such 
laws by adequate penalties, to the extent, if necessary for that purpose, of 
forfeiture of their property and franchises. 

With a similarly strong mandate to regulate warehouses, the Illinois 

‘ This movement is fully covered b^feolon J. Buck, The Granger Movement (191.3), and 
less extenjjively ^ hia The Agrarian Crusade (1921). 
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legislature of 1871 promptly established maximum rates for the trans- 
portation of passengers, required that freiglit charges should be based 
entirely upon distance traversed, provided regulations for the storing 
and shipping of grain, and created a state board of railroad and ware- 
house commissioners charged with the duty of enforcing the laws. 
Against these measures the railroads made a determined, and at first a 
successful, fight, for on the first test case the Supreme Court of Illinois 
held the laws to be uncon.stitutional. But the Grangers, now thoroughly 
aroused, promptly voted one of the judges who had held against them 
out of olfiee, and replaced him with a judge who shared their views. 
Tlic result was that in 1873 a new law, bettxir drawn but designed to 
effect the same ends, was sustained. 

Meantime the Grangers, bent on using the power of the state to curb 
the railroads, liacl gone into politics throughout the Northwest. Some- 
The Granger times they were content merely to vote for Republicans or 
movement Democrats who shared their view.s, but frequently they 
cho.se third-party candidates on separate “Anti-Monopoly” or “In- 
dependent” or “Reform” tickets. Independence Day, 1873, was long 
remembered as the “Farmers’ Fourth of July,” for on that day hundreds 
of Granger audiences gave their approval to a Farmers' Declaration of 
Independence, which repeated in well-worn phraseology the grievances 
from which farmers suffered, and announced in no uncertain way their 
determination to find relief. Presently Granger legislatures had en- 
acted, not only in Illinois, but also in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa, 
measures of drastic regulation for railroads and warehouses. In each 
instance litigation followed, and the railroads, despairing of aid from the 
Granger-minded state courts, at length took their cases to the federal 
courts. The Granger laws, railroad attorneys claimed, were impair- 
ments of contracts that the states had already made in granting charters 
to the railroads, and they provided for the taking of private property 
without due proce.ss of law. But in Oelober, 1876, the United States 
Supreme Court ruled against the railroads in a series of decisions, the 
most important of which were Munn vs. Illinois and Peik vs. the Chicago 
and Norihweslcrn Railroad. Thus the “right of a state to regulate a 
business that i.s public in nature though privately owned and managed” 
won striking vindication, and a weapon was forged with which, it was 
hoped, not only the railroads but other monopolistic enterprises also 
could be attacked. Most of the early Granger laws were defective 
and had to be repealed, but the principle on which they were founded 
endured, and before long railroad and warehouse commissions were hard 
at work in nearly every state. ^ 
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The Granger movement, although short-lived, left other important 
legacies besides the point of law it had made. Convinced that they were 
being robbed by manufacturers and middlemen, the Grang- Gmnqer 
ers made strenuous efforts to establish co-operative farm- ronirihauo/n 
implement factories, elevators, creameries, and general stores. They 
experimented with purchasing agencies, and tried out co-operative 
selling. Many of these ventures wore unsuccessful, not so much because 
they were wrong in principle as because of the inexperience and mis- 
management of the men who were placed in charge. These business 
failures, more than anything else, account for the sudden decline in 
Granger populai-ity about 187G, and the relegation of the Patrons of 
Husbandry once more to the inconspicuous role of a farmers’ lodge. 
But the farmers who had participated in tlm movement did not soon 
forget the fright they had given the politicians by their independence, 
the victory they had won over the railroads, and the good times they 
had had at lodge meetings and picnics. Also, the occasional surviving 
co-operatives paved the way for an important development later on. 

Even more noteworthy than all these efforts to purify politics and 
to regulate business were the spiritual strivings of a people, now acutely 
conscious of its shortcomings. The success of the American experiment 
in democracy depended in the last analysis upon the character of the 
individual citizens who made up the population. If the citizens were 
honest, capable, and intelligent, the future of the nation, however much 
it might be temporarily eclipsed by the depression, was bright; but if 
the citizens were unworthy, pro.sperity itself could not dispel the gloom. 
Out of such heart-searchings there came a significant educational 
renaissance, a renewed interest in literary activity, and a wholesome 
enthusiasm for humanitarian reform. 

With respect to public elementary education, the Civil War, at least 
so far as the North was concerned, merely interrupted a trend of de- 
velopment that had begun long before. After tlm war, as Educntumal 
before, the “little red schoolhou.se,'’ or its equivalent, con- 
tinned to be the clrief citadel of rural education, and from its lowly 
rostrum young men and maidens, only a little older than the “scholars” 
they taught, dispensed knowledge of the “three R’s” — reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. In the towns and villages, building.s of several 
“rooms” could be found, and the process of separating the v'arious 
“grades” from one anotlier, with a teacher for each, was an ideal more 
and more frequently attained. Most rapid progress, however, was made 
in the cities, where new ideas in, education did not put so severe a strain 
upon taxable resources. In 1873, for example, St. Louis, following the 
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lead of Mrs. Carl Schurz, whose efforts to introduce the European 
kindergarten idea into America antedated the Civil War, accepted the 
innovation, and so began a movement that was soon to spread to the 
whole country. The rapid multiplication of tax-supported normal 
schools (of which there were only twelve when Lincoln was inaugurated) 
served greatly to improve the quality of instruction : teachers who them- 
selves had no opportunity to attend such schools learned the latest 
methods at summer “institutes,” locally provided for the purpose.* 
'rho spell cast by the Webster spoilers and by the McGuffey readers had 
not yet been broken, but new and better books were being written. 
Publishers did not long neglect this opportunity for profit, and the means 
they used to secure “adoptions” soineliines failed to square with the 
precept.s so generously .sprinkled through the books they sold. The 
fact that the several states, operating through local school districts set up 
by state law, had complete control of educational policy accounts for the 
wide variety of educational practice in the different parts of the country, 
but in 1867 the national government took a hand by creating the office 
of the United States Commissioner of Education, whose business it was 
“to collect .statistics and facts concerning the conditions and progress of 
education in the several states and territories and to diffuse information 
respecting the organization and management of schools and school 
systems and methods of teaching.” 

Even more strildng than the rapid development of the elementary 
schools was the movement for free public high schools that swept the 
High schools during the post-war period, and persisted through- 

out the dark clays of depression.® Before the Civil War 
private academies had generally carried forward the education of such 
students as intended to enter college; indeed, when the war broke out, 
there were only about one hundred public high schools in the whole 
United States. The next few decades, however, witnes.sed the almost 
complete elimination of the old-fashioned academy and the substitution 
in its place of secondary in.Htruction at state expense. By 1870 the 
country had about five hundred public high schools; by 1880 the number 
had risen to eight hundred; by the end of the century, to six thousand. 
With the state so thoroughly committed to expenditures for high schooks, 
in.sistenco upon better qualified teachers was inevitable, and systems of 
certification were devised for the purpo.se of weeding out the unfit. As 

* A comparison of Edw.ird Eggleston, The Hnuaier Schoolmaster (1871), with Herbert 
Quick, One Man's Life (1025), shows how rapidly conditions were changing. 

* Two excellent manuals on the general subicct of education ar^'E. P. Cubberley, Publio 
Education in the Vnited States (1934), and E. O^Dexter, A History of Education in the 
United States (1904). 
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the children of the masses pushed on into the high schools, revi.siou of the 
curriculum to meet the needs of those who had no thought of entering 
college began to be made, although an undue emphasis upon mathe- 
matics and the classical languages long persisted. From .shorter begin- 
nings the high-school term generally lengthened out to four years, 
which, together with the eight years usually assigned to the elementary 
■school, provided a total of twelve years’ instruction. Eight or nine 
months of .school per year was the cu.stomary goal toward which edu- 
cators worked, but frequently, aspecially in the country districts, the 
■school year was much shorter. Many of the northern state, s enacted 
compuLsory education law.s of varying tcrrn.s and efficacy, 

In the.se .significant dewelopments the South, nccc.ssarily, lagged far 
behind. What little there was of fr('e public education in the South 
before the war had vanished during the conflict, aiul the Educaiion in 
freeing of the slaves now placed upon the limited financial South 
resources of the reconstructed states ii double burden, schools for the 
children of the freedmen, and schools for the children of the whites. As 
already noted, mo.st of the carpet-bag governments made generous legal 
provisions for education, although the distance between promise and 
performance was often very great. Nevertheless, to cite a single ex- 
ample, South Carolina by 1876 had a public-school population of fifty 
thousand whites and seventy thousand colored children as against a 
total of only twenty thousand in 1860.^ 

Quite the most striking educational development of the times, how- 
ever, appeared in the field of higher education. It would seem, almost, 
that from this source Americans expected to draw the in.splration and 
the information that would confound the critics of democracy and make 
of the United States a kind of Utopia. Even the uneducated masse.s 
showed a touching faith in the power of learning. Education, especially 
higher education, they tended to regard as an unfailing panacea for all 
of the ills that beset both the nation as a whole and the individuals that 
composed it. 

The remarkable tran.sforraation that came over higher education in 
the United States during the generation that followed the Civil War 
owed much to the statesmanship of a small group of uni- Aniericun 
versify presidents. Chief among these, no doubt, was ’Universities 
Charles W. Eliot, the brilliant young chemist, who in 1869, when only 
thirty-five years of age, took the helm at Harvard. Much older, but 
fully alive to the currents of the age and destined to serve for many 
years, was Frederick A. P. Barnard, the president after 1864 at Co- 

* E. W. Knight, ^uhUc Education iti the Soulk (1922). 
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lumbia. Almost equally noteworthy were such other newly chosen 
presidents as Andrew D. White of Cornell (1868)) James AlcCosh of 
Princeton (1868), Noah Porter of Yale (1871), James B. Angell of 
Michigan (1871), John Bascom of Wisconsin (1874), and Daniel Coit 
Gilman of Johns Hopkins (1876)4 Six of these eight men were of New 
England birth, and all but one of them, McCosh, a Scot from the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, were graduates of New England colleges. Most 
of them, according t,o the prevailing custom of American scholars, had 
traveled or studied abroad, and possessed a fair familiarity with Eu- 
ropean university methods. Their concern, however, was neither to 
preserve the traditional New England college nor to imitate what was 
being done in Europe. Rather, what they .set out to do was to revise 
the American system of higher education in .such a way as to make it fit 
the need.s of a rapidly changing America. 

The be.st efforts of educators would have been in vain but for the 
liberal finanrial resources they were able to tap. The profits of the new 
Fhilan- indu.strial age were not all put back into business ; millions of 

throphy dollars were poured by philanthropists into education. Be- 

fore the Civil War such a gift as that of Stephen Girard, who at his death 
in 1831 left two million dollars to found a school for boys in Philadelphia, 
was so rare as to brand its donor as an eccentric. After the war such gifts 
became increasingly common, in fact, they were both sought after and 
expected. In 1865, Ezra Cornell, whose fortune had been made from 
the electric telegraph, gave a half-million dollar.s to found Cornell Uni- 
versity in Ithaca, New York. In 1873, a similar gift from Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, the railroad magnate, made po.ssible the establishment of 
Vanderbilt University in Nashville, Tennessee. Three years later, 
Johns Hopkin.s University opened its doors because a rich merchant, 
banker, and railroad director of Baltimore had endowed it with property 
worth four and one half million dollars, and his name. Supplemented 
pre.seiitly by the outpourings of such philanthropists as John D. Rocke- 
feller, Andrew Carnegie, and Edward Stephen Harkness the total en- 
dowment of colleges and universities in the United States ultimately 
reached enormous figures. The resources of Harvard, for example, 
amounted to only two and one half million dollars when Eliot became its 
president in 1869; two thirds of a century later this sum. had grown to 
one hundred and thirty millions.® 

A powerful stimulus to higher education at public expense came from 

* Eabian Eranklin, The Ijife of Dciniel Coil Gilman (1910), furnishes an excellent insight 
into the way in which a great university was built. 

> C. E. Thwing, A Hislory of Higher Education in America (1906). 
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the generous gifts of land made by the federal government to the states 
under the terms of the Morrill Act of 1862. Each state, in Federal land 
return for a land subsidy of as many times thirty thousand Beams 
acres as it had senators and representative.s, was required within five 
years to establish at least one college which, “without excluding other 
scientific and classical studies,” would “teach such branches of learning 
as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts.” The law provided 
also that whenever any of the land so given .should be sold, the principal 
must be kept intact, and only the interest used; furthermore, depletions 
in the fund must be made good by legislative appropriation. Unfortu- 
nately the original law failed to specify a mininnmi price per acre below 
which lands might not be sold, and the correction made in 1889 that 
fixed a minimum of ten dollars per acre came too late to do much good. 
Nevertheless, the sums realized by the stato.s were con.siderablc, and in a 
few instances they were about all that could have been expected. Ezra 
Cornell, for example, so successfully located and sold the lands handed 
over by New York to the univensity that bore his name that he was 
able to pile up for it an endowment of five and one half million dollars. 

Hardly le.ss important than the financial aspect of the Morrill Act wa.s 
the obligation it laid upon the states to support a greatly extended 
program of higher education. The intent of the law was 
clearly to place a college course within the reach of anyone 
who wanted it, and to make this privilege a charge on gov- ' 
ernment. Nevertheless, state after state revised its educational system 
in order to meet the term.s of the act. Many .states used their grant to 
help along, or sometimes to found, a single state university; other.s 
showed a preference for separate college.s of agriculture and engineering ; 
only a few attempted in any way to dodge the issue. Once a college or 
univer.sity was accepted as a financial responsibility of the state, it could 
almo,st certainly count upon annual legislative appropriations to keep it 
alive and growing. Many of the we.stern state univer.sities, notably 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, and California, rose to prominence as a 
result of the Morrill Act, and ultimately not less than sixty-nine “land- 
grant colleges” profited from its terms. 

But the changes that came over higher education during these years 
went far deeper than mere size and numbers; no le.ss in the endowed 
than in the state institutions there came a determined changes in 
break from the traditional idea of what a college course 
should be. The backbone of the old curriculum had been 
the classical languages and mathematics, with somewhat less attention 
to such subjects ethics and rhetoric. Courses in the modern languages 
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and history were occasionally tolerated, and a little science, with the 
laboratory work confined to what experiments the professor could do in 
the presence of the class. Most of the teachers were all-around scholars 
who were as much at home with one subject as with another. Indeed 
the “chairs” that some of them occupied were veritable benches of 
learning; one heroic Columbia professor taught mental and moral 
philosophy, English literature, history, political economy, and logic. 
But the old curriculum bore .scant rc.semblance to the new civilization 
that was growing up outside the college rvalls. Its drill on the classics 
and its moralistic, theological bent were de, signed at best only to fit the 
aiccds of the few — most of whom expected to enter some “learned” 
profession — rather than the many, most of whom in the new age were 
destined for decidedly materialistic careers. If higher education was to 
be opened to the masse.s, then its content must be such as would have 
meaning for them. There w'as, moreover, an infinite quantity of new 
data to bo evaluated and assimilated into the scholar’s store of knowl- 
edge. An economic revolution was in process that the colleges and uni- 
ver.sities had all but ignored, while every field of science cried out for 
further exploration and investigation. 

Under the leadership of President Eliot, Harvard University began to 
emphasize the right of a student to have some voice in the selection of 
Theeleciive his course of study. In most colleges the studies were 
system rigidly prescribed, but Harvard’s experiments with “elec- 
tives” during the sixties convinced Eliot that the elective principle was 
the correct one upon which to build a new curriculum. Year after year 
the number of “prescribed” courses was cut down and the number of 
“electives” was lengthened. This process served a double purpose. 
On the one hand, it permitted the student to escape from subjects for 
which he lacked interest or aptitude; on the other, it permitted the 
indefinite expansion of the number of “subjects” that a given institution 
might offer. Once more, as in the Middle Ages, the totality of knowledge 
became the univer.sity’s goal, rather than merely the set pattern of dis- 
ciplines that tradition had developed; and an infinite number of subjects 
that previously had been regarded as well'beyond the pale of educational 
respectability — some of them frankly “bread-and-butter” courses — 
began to enter the curriculum. The elective idea spread like wildfire 
all over the country, and awakened both enthusiastic approval and 
fierce denunciation. President McCosh of Princeton was among the 
skeptics, and on one occasion he met President Eliot in a public debate on 
the topic. Critics of the new system complained, as Henry Cabot Lodge 
said later, that it permitted students “to escape without learning any- 
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thing at all by a judicious selection of unrelated subjects taken up only 
because they were easy or because the burden imposed by those who 
taught them was hght.” But, for good or for ill, electives had come to 
stay, although most institutions ultimately insisted upon a central core 
of “required” subjects. ^ 

Quite as revolutionary as the elective sy.stem was the equally deter- 
mined insistence upon technical and professional training. The Morrill 
Act gave a great stimulus to agricultural education, and as 
time went on more and more students who were primarily and 
interested in the problems of farming began to put in their 
appearance. For a long time, however, the agricultural 
colleges were decidedly on the defensive because of their low enrollment. 
The University of Wi.sconsin, for example, had only one graduate in 
agriculture by 1880. Neverthele.ss, the building up of a staff of experts 
went on, and ultimately the public realized that the agricultural colleges 
reached a far wider field than the .small number of students who attended 
them. Remarkable progre.s.s was made in the mvestigation of such sub- 
jects as the diseases of plants and animals, the proper treatment of soils, 
and the selection of seeds. AH this information was pas.sed along in one 
fa.shion or another to the farm population, and the schools themselves 
became headquarters not so much for the training of farmers as for the 
training of experts to advise the farmers. The Morrill Act did a similarly 
important service for engineering, particularly with respect to the more 
practical aspects of the subject. Courses in mechanical and civil en- 
gineering, mining and metallurgy, and architecture were e.stablished 
which presently produced sufficiently well-trained graduates that the 
business world was eager to obtain their services. 

Perhaps the most a.stonishing development of all began in the medical 
schools, which before the Civil War had been nothing les.s, according to 
one authority, than a “social disgrace.” Mo.st of these Medical 
early institutions existed to make what little money they s'h/caaon 
could out of the students who patronized them, and the .so-called 
“doctors” they turned out w'ere quite definitely a liability to society. 
Even at Harvard, which posscs.sed one of the best of the medical schools 
in the country, the student who took two lecture courses for a term less 
than four months in length was entitled to his degree if he could prove 
that his total medical experience ran to three years, and could pass a 
simple examination. Written examinations were said by the head of 

'■ Charles W. Eliot, A Late Harvest (1924). Many of the great univereities have produced 
their historians, among them F. P. Keppel, Columbia (1914) ; J. H. Ciardiner, Harvard 
(1915): Elizabeth H. Haight and J. M. Taylor. Vassar (1915); J. F. A. Pyre, Wisconsin 
(1920) ; Jonas Vilos, The VniversUy of Missouri (1939). 
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the school, as late as 1870, to be out of the question, because “a majority 
of the students cannot write well enough.” President Eliot had much 
to do with the progress that Harvard made in medical education, and 
that was soon communicated to other colleges. Supported by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, who.se .service to American medicine ranks parallel to 
hhs service to American literature, Eliot insisted upon actual attendance 
for the three-yeai' period, together with laboratory and clinical training. 
Drawing freely upon the .superior knowledge and techniques of European 
scientist.s, American medical scholar.ship wms soon to be fully abrea.st of 
the times. 

What wii.s being done for the teacliing of medicine wa.s also being done 
for the law. Inst, end of a few montlrs’ cramming, law student.s were now 
introduced by Dean C. C. Langdell of the Harvard Law School to the 
“ca.se method,” by which they were required to dig out for them.selves 
the rule.s of law that had grown out of judicial decision.s. Here again, 
a.s with the college, s of art.s and sciences when the elective .system was 
introduced, there aro.se from conservative sources a great outcry of op- 
position, but the new method had come to stay, and in the course of 
time wa,s adopted by practically every reputable law school in the 
c(juntry, .^.s with medicine, the course was lengthened, standards were 
raised, and competent scholars w'ere engaged to devote their full time to 
teaching. 

Perhaps the best evidence that American scholarship was reaching 
maturity was supplied by the establi.shment of a considerable number of 
Ckaduaie graduate schools. Prior to this time the determined devotee 
schools learning had little i-ecourse from the requirement of study 

abroad. American scholars were European made. Some obtained their 
training in England, but an apparent disdain on the part of English 
savants for Americans who pretended to scholarship led the latter to pre- 
fer the Continent, especially Germany, where they were more cordially 
received.^ When the time came for the establishment of American 
graduate schools, therefore, it W'as the German, not the English, model 
that was followed; and presently the Ph.D. (Doctor of Philosophy) 
degree, virtually unknown in England, wa.s to become in America, as in 
Germany, the heart's desire of every budding young scholar. The first 
Ph.D. ever conferred in iUnerica was given, by Yale in 18G1, but it was not 
until ten years later that the Yale graduate school was organized. By 
1872 Harvard had establi.shed a graduate school, and in 1876 Johns 
Hopkins University sought to set a new precedent by making graduate 

^ C. F. Thwing, The Ameriam and Ihe German University (1928), shows the Teutonic 
influeuce ujion American educational development. 
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work its main concern. Before long even the new state univer.siticR of 
the West were emphasizing the importance of research and the training of 
scholars, and the day had pa.ssed when the only po.ssible place to do 
advanced work was in Europe. According to Pre.sident Ira Rem.sen, 
Gilman’s successor at John.s Hopkins, there had been in 1850 only eight 
graduate students in the whole United States; by 1875 this number had 
risen to 399 ; by the end of the century it was 5668. 

The new emphasis on intellectual achievement was revealed also in the 
iictivitie.s of a .small but able group of .scholars. Major J. W. Powell, 
a war veteran who served for a time as a profe.s.sor in Illinois , ‘Science ami 
Wesleyan University, established his reputation as a geolo- 
gist by an exploration in 1869 of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado that 
led presently to its systematic survey under the auspices of the Smith- 
.sonian Institution. In 1879 Powell became director of the United State.s 
Bureau of Ethnology, and a year later of the United Slates Geological 
Survey. During the same period Lewis Henry Morgan, who had won 
fame even before the Civil War for his studies of the Iroquois Indians, 
brought out two notable works, Consanguinity and Affinity (1868) and 
Ancient Society (1877), which still rank among the most distinguished 
of the writings of American anthropologists. During these years also 
Othniel Charles Marsh, professor of paleontology at Yale after 1866, 
made a niunber of dangerous but fruitful expedition.s into the Rocky 
Mountain region, and as vertebrate paleontologist for the United Stales 
Geological Survey discovered more than a thousand new fossil verte- 
brates. Other names of note w'ere Simon Newcomb, the astronomer, 
Benjamin Peirce, the mathematician, and John Fiske, the philo.sopher. 
Fiske, as an ardent disciple of Herbert Spencer, did much to popularize in 
America the Darwinian views on which Spencer’s Synthetic Philowphy 
was based ; and when, years later, he turned to the writing of American 
history he treated that subject a.s a .strictly evolutionary process.^ At 
best, however, the list of American .scholars was not a long one. Accord- 
ing to one authority, for every work of research published in the United 
States during this period not less than fifty appeared in Europe. What 
interested Americans more than research w'as the widening of educational 
opportunity so that everyone might have his chance at learning. The 
deepening process could wait. 

Even the women shared in the new opportunity. Their right to equal 
treatment in elementary and secondary schools was fairly well acknowl- 
edged before the Civil War, but their chance of obtaining instruction 
on the college level remained slight. In 1865, however, Vassar opened 

' J. S. Clark, The ^ife and Letters of John Fiske (2 vols., 1917). 
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Co-education 


its doors at Poughkeepaie, New York, as a strictly women’s college, 
only to be followed a decade later by Wellesley, not far from Boston. 
Education Both in.stitution.5 .struggled along for year.s without adequate 
for women endowments and without adequately prepared .students — 
“between the devil of bankruptcy and the deep sea of the young ladies’ 
seminary.” ^ In 1875, Smith College, with a gift of $365,000 from Sophia 
Smith of Hatfield, Massachusetts, to found an institution that would pro- 
vide educational opportunities for young women equal to tho.se available 
for young men, opened at Northampton, Massachusetts, with only four- 
teen freshmen. Eai;b year it admitted a new class, but continued to 
insist on adeq\iatc preparation, however small the numbers. When 
Bryn Mawr was established in the eighties, near Philadelphia, enough 
young women were being fitted for college w ork that the battle for high 
.standards had no need to be fought over again. The beginnings of 
Radcliffe College go back to 3879 when the “Annex” at Harvard offered 
its first courses for women. 

It was not through women’s college'f, however, but through co- 
education that most American w'omen were to get their chance at a college 
cour.se. The demand for co-education antedated the Civil 
War and was for a long time clo.sely connected with the 
movement for women’s rights. After the war it grew mainly as an 
economical and common-sense w'estern idea. Reassured by the experi- 
ments of Oberlin, Antioch, and Iowa, all of which had admitted women 
along with men before the Civil War, the University of Wisconsin set up 
a special normal department for women in 1863, and was presently draw- 
ing no distinction between men and wmmen students. Ohio State Uni- 
versity admitted women from its beginning in 1870. Other western 
universities fell into line, and rvith them the small denominational col- 
leges, not only in the West, but to a considerable e.xtent also in the East 
and even in the South. While co-education thus promptlj’' became the 
rule in the We.st, the number of skeptics in the older section.s of the coun- 
try was great, and in the South separate state institutions for women were 
often established as a lesser evil. 

Higher education for the Negro got its start in 1867 with the incorpora- 
tion of Howard Univei\sity in Washington, named after one of its mo.st 
Negro active promoters. General 0. 0. Howard of the Freeclmen’s 

education Bureau; and in quick succession sueh other institutions as 
Fisk University in Na.shville, Straight University in New Orleans, and 
Shaw University in Raleigh began to function. For the.se and similar 


J P. L. Paxson, Recent Hiatorv oj the United States (new edition, 1937), p. S2. See also 
A. C. Colo, .1 Hundred Years of Mount Holyoke College (19i0). 
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schools northern philanthropy retained for a time a certain fondness, 
born of the abolitionist crusade. The Peabody Fund, already men- 
tioned, wa.s administered mainly with a view to the improvement of 
common schools for Negroes, but the Peabody Normal College in Nash- 
ville, which it aided generously, may properly be classed among higher 
institutions of learning. Unfortunately the Negroes at first thought of 
education, particularly higher education, primarily as a means of cseape 
from manual labor, and showed little intere.st in substituting for Latin 
and Greek the more “practical” subjects that were crowding into the 
curriculuins of the northern colleges and universities. Nevertheless, the 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, which opcnerl at Hampton, 
Virginia, in 11170 udth funds provided by the American Missionary As- 
sociation, struck out along new and bold linc.s. Its purpose was to 
emphasize the dignity and importance of skill in labor with the hands, and 
to prepare its Ht\idents as well as might be for the type of work that was 
actually available to them in the South. Means were provided at the 
Institute whereby the poorer students might “work their way through,” 
and in 1872 Hampton’s mo.st distingui.shed student, Boolcer T. Wa.shing- 
ton, walking and begging rides to make a five-hnndred-mile journey from 
his home in West Virginia, arrived with fifty cents in his pocket to take 
advantage of the opportunities that the Institute offered. Less than ten 
years later, Washington was chosen to head a school for Negroes at 
Tuskegee, Alabama, that under his leadership was soon to rival Hampton 
in its success with the same type of instruction.* Critics of so much 
emphasis upon industrial education for the Negroes complained that 
such training was designed merely to keep the colored race in a per- 
manently inferior status, but in the main the aims and efforts of Hamp- 
ton, Tuskegee, and their imitators were applauded by both Negroes and 
whites. Probably the gradual easing of the tension between the two 
races owed much to the activities of these institutions. 

The Civil War dealt harshly with American literary talent. The old 
generation of American writers — Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, Whit- 
tier, Bryant, Holme.s — lived on and continued to write, but Ama-iam 
the roar and bustle of the new age had passed them by. The 
America they represented was dead and gone. This was not true of Walt 
Whitman, perhaps, whose Leaves of Grass was presently to become, ac- 
cording to one opinion, the “Bible of democracy,” but the hiatus between 
the old generation and the new was nevertheless well marked. The 


‘ Ante, p. 9. 

Booker T. 'Washington, Up Prom Slavery (now 
'"^ntof Negro autobjpgraphiea. * 


edition, 1937), is one of the moatsigmfi- 
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period represented politically by the Civil War and reconstruction was 
one of stalemate for American letters. Whether this was because too 
many men of potential literary genius perished on the battlefield, or be- 
cause the martial spirit dulled the interest of Americans in bookish pur- 
suits, will never be known. “For ten years,” said a discouraged observer, 
“the new generation read nothing but newspapers.” 

That a new day was .soon to dawn became evident when the literary 
world discovered that Samuel Langhorne Clemens (1835-1910), better 

„ , known by hi.s pen-name, Mark Twain, had more to his 

Mark Twain , . , r i , t-. ^ 

credit than an irreverent, wc.stern sense of humor. ^ Del- 

initely out of line with the Ami'riean literary tradition was Mark Twain’s 
birthplace, the western town of Florida, Mis.soiiri. Quite as unorthodox 
wa.s his education, which, to begin with, was derived less from the un- 
graded school which he attended than from the Mi.sslssippi River, which 
flowed by the town of Hannibal, MRsouri, where he spent his boyhood. 
Always fascinated by the river, and curious about the unknown world 
from which its steamboats came and into which they went, young 
Clemens, after spending a few years as an itinerant printer, apprenticed 
himself to a river pilot, and learned the river “by heart” from St. Louis 
to New Orleans. 

In that brief, sharp schooling [he wrote later] I got personally and famil- 
iarly acquainted with all the different types of human nature that are to be 
found in fiction, biography, or history. When I find a well-drawn character 
in fiction or biography, I generally take a warm personal interest in him, for 
the reason that I have known him before — met him on the river. 

Clemens's career a.s a river pilot wa.s cut short by the Civil War in 
which he fought for two full weeks as a Confederate bushwhacker. His 
heart was not in the fray, and his sympathies ultimately turned to the 
North. Before the summer of 18(51 had ended, he was on his way to 
Nevada, and by the time the war was over, he had .seen most of the min- 
ing West, making hi.s way about by reporting for various newspapers. 
A visit to Hawaii in 180fi gave him the material for a story published in 
Harper’ X Magazine that same year, and set him to lecturing. Immensely 
successful with Pacific Coast audiences, be soon had the means to return 
by way of New York and Panama for a visit to his old home, to make 
a trip to Europe, and to establish himself in a new home at Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

His writings, based upon his varied experiences and interpreted by the 

‘ A. B. P-iine, Mark Twain: A Biography (3 vols., 1912), and A Short Life of Mark Twain 
(1D20), aro the beat works to consult, but Bernard Do Voto, Mark Twain's America (1932), 
is also useful. ^ 4) o 
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lore lie had learned on the river, came thick and fast. The Celebrated 
Jumping Frog of Calaveras Coimty, and Other Sketches (1S67), was sheer 
hilarity; Innocents Abroad (1869) became immediately a be.st-.seller be- 
cause of the fun it poked at the tourist’s Europe; Roughing It (1872) in- 
troduced Easterners to a Far West that was imnien.sely interesting and 
viial, although in writing it Mark Twain undoubtedly followed the 
advice he later gave to Rudyard Kipling, “Young man, first get your 
facts; then distort them a.s you please”; The Gilded Age (1874), written in 
collaboration with Charles Dudley Warner, satirized skillfully the corrupt 
politics, ruthless fortune-cha.sing, and social bankruptcy of the recon- 
sl/ruction era; Life on Die Mississippi, publi.shcd first as a .scrie.s of article.s 
in the Atlantic Monthbj for 1875, preserved for all time what Mark Twain 
knew so well about the fast-ebbing civilization that had cientered about 
the river; Tom Sawyer (1876) recovered the scenes of the author’.s child- 
hood in what William Dean Howells called “the best boy story ever 
written”; and for a generation longer the list continued to grow. Euro- 
peans sooner than Americans recognized that Mark Twain’s books had 
literary merit as well as humor; that in a manner quite at variance with 
respectable tradition they set forth themes that were equally new. 
Brahmin Boston, still the self-confessed literaiy capital of Anrerica, was 
slow to acknowledge that this upstart Westerner was a man of parts, but 
on December 17, 1877, when the Atlantic gave a dinner in honor of 
Whittier’s birthday, Mark Twain was invited to make one of the main 
addresses. Unfortunately, he resorted to a type of burlesque better 
suited to the West than to his hearers, who were definitely unamused. 
But the recognition he had at last received was not recalled. 

Mark Twain was not so much the founder of a new school of American 
writers as he was the ablest representative of a considerable group of 
Westerners who exploited the frontier theme in literature Other western 
well before Frederick Jackson Turner had introduced it to 
the historians. Far-famed also was Bret Hartc, who, although a New 
Yorker by birth, grew up in California while the spirit of lawlessness was 
still strong in the mining camps, and with a vividnes.s that has seldom 
been surpassed described that West in sucii stories as “The Luck of 
Roaring Camp” and “The Outcasts of Poker Iriats,” both of which were 
published in the Overland Monthly during 1868. Harte also stooped 
sometimes to the writing of charnriug doggerel, such as the tale of the 
“Heathen Chinee” whom two white men tried unsuccessfully to cheat at 
cards: 

Which is why I remark, 

And my language is plain, 
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That for ways that are dark 
And for tricks that are vain, 

The Heathen Chinee is peculiar. 

Joaquin Miller, born a Hoosicr, was taken to Oregon as a child, saw life 
as a gold minor, soldier, journalist, lawyer, and judge, but won distinction 
mainly as a minor poet of the West. 

The period of the sevonties witnessed the rise of numerous “local- 
color” writers from other sections of the country also. William Dean 
William Howells, an Ohioan, went East instead of West, and from the 
Dinn. IlowelU (jf (pg Qivil War to the end of the century he was con- 
nected in an editorial capacity .successively with the Nation, the Atlantic, 
and //arpcr',s'.' While he wrote of the East, he never forgot the experi- 
ences of his youlh, aiifl ho featured in his writings the problems of adjust- 
ment that confronted one who came from a primitive to a cultured 
environment. Howells’s fame rests mainly upon a long and distin- 
guished sequence of novels, beginning with Their Wedding Journey 
(1871), A Chance Acquaintance (1873), andii Foregone Conclusion (1875). 
Edward Eggleston, a Methodhst “circuit-rider” w-ho had experienced 
much of wdiat he wrote, portrayed in his first and best novel. The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster (1871), the quaint country life of southern Indiana. Men- 
tion also should be made of George W. Cable of New Orleans, whose Old 
Creole Days appeared in 1879, and Sarah Orne Jewett of Maine, whoso 
exquisite delineations of New England character were printed first as 
stories in the Atlantic, and were later collected into books, Deephaven 
(1877) and Country Byways (1881). In these years, too, Henry James, 
who “was born an American and died an Englishman,” began with his 
Roderick Hudson (1875) and The American (1876) to write finely spun 
novels dealing with tlie contacts of Americans with European sophistica- 
tion. 

Paralleling the educational and literary achievements of the post-war 
period came a definite upsurge of humanifarian reform. To a great 
llwiumita- extent this can be accounted for on the ground that exactly 
nan reform intere.st had preceded the Civil War, and that with 

the war and the immediate problems it raised out of the way, the old 
desire to better the lot of the unfortunate reasserted itself. It should not 
be forgotten, however, that the work of such organizations as the United 
Statp.s Sanitary Commi.s.sion and the United States Chiistian Commission 
had doiiemueh to keep alive the humanitarian spirit, even while the war 
was on ; and that the crying needs of the freedmen had made for an aware- 

' \V. D. Howells, Yean of My Youth (1910). I'or a getieral surve.v see P. L. Pattee, A 
History of American Literature Since 1870 (191.)). 
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ness of the problems that confronted downtrodden humanity, whether 
white or black. 

Among the many factors that contributed to the popular interest in 
humanitariaiiism doubtles.s the religious revival that swept through 
Protestant America during these years was one of the most Moody and 
important. Poured forth from thousands of pulpits, the 'Snwfcai/ 
doctrine that the depression was but a just judgment upon men for their 
sins produced a multitude of penitents. Rivalry with the Catholic.s 
and the Jews, whose numbers were being enormously increased by immi- 
gration, and rivalry among the various ProLastant denomination.s them- 
selves spurred on religious workers to greater and greater activity. 
Leadership was furnished, less by the great preachers of the day, such as 
Henry Ward Beecher and Phillips Brooks, than by the evangelists, 
among whom Dwight L. Moody, the exhorter, and Ira D. Sankey, the 
.singer, were pre-eminent. ‘ In 1875 Moody and Sankey, just returned 
from a series of succenslul revivals in the Briti.sh Isles, began a meeting 
in Philadelphia that lasted three months, and tlien went on to New York, 
Chicago, Boston, and other great cities; in Chicago for four months their 
“tabernacle” was crowded daily by an audience of from five to ten 
thousand persons. The narrow and traditional doctrines of these 
evangelists, and of the host of lesser lights who hnitated thorn, had but 
little direct bearing upon the social problems of the current age, but they 
at least extolled the Christian virtues and filled “converts” with an 
earnest if unguided desire to better the lot of their fellowmeu. 

Far more conscious than the churches of the needs of the time were the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, both of which 
dated back to the middle of the century, but began to be PiacHcal 
really effective only during the seventies. Religion, for Chnstianity 
them, meant wholesome recreation, study classes, and even musieales, 
far more than the inculcation of Christian theology. Immediately effec- 
tive among the submerged classes was the Salvation Army, which invaded 
the United States from England in 1879, and soon extended its interest 
from saving the souls of the down-and-out to an extensive program of 
social activity. Quite at the other extreme of society was Christian 
Science, a new religious sect that took its tenets from Science aiid Health, 
a book published by Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy in 1875. Rejecting 
medicine, and claiming for the mind a complete superiority over matter, 
the Christian Scientists preached a doctrine that wrought many cures 
among those whose nerves were unstrung by the increasing tempo of 

• Gamaliel Bradford, D. L, Moody (1927), is an undorfatanding study. See also F, Gf 
Beardsley, A History of American ReHvala (1912). 
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f'lvilizGcl life; its influeneCj also, reached over into other denominations 
and into medicine itself. More and more, at least in sophisticated cir- 
cles, people were prone to admit that a vdgoroiis will had much to do with 
the attainment of happiness and health.* 

One shocking cause of unhappiness and ill-hcalth was intemperance, 
a vice that the Oivil War, as already noted, had done much to promote. 
The W C T U Struggle only two states, Maine and 

IMas.sachu.setts, remained true to their earlier stand for pro- 
hibition, and in 1868 Massachusetts voted in favor of the licensing 
sy.stem. Reprcscntati\'cs of the old .school of tcmpciance refomners, .such 
as John B. Gough, were still at work, but it uas clear that their efforts 
alone would avail little against the effective organization that the liquor 
interest, s were able to achieve. In 1807, a National Browens’ Congress 
openly went on record agaiinst the election of any candidate to office, 
whatever his party, in case he showed himself favorable to the cause of 
total abstinence, and very generally the cause of one liquor dealer became 
the cau.se of all. Faced by this .situation the evangelical churches, es- 
pecially the Methodists, the Baptists, and the Presbyterians, presented 
a united front again-st the “ Demon Rum,” and began to urge such meas- 
ures as the raising of license fees to liquor dealers, local option for towns 
and counties, and the revival of .state-wide prohibition. A few gave their 
votes to the Prohibition Party, which was founded in 1869, but by far 
the greater number .stood steadfastly by their old party affiliations regard- 
les.s of their interest in the temperance cau.se. Outside the churches, the 
most effective organization of temperance advocates was the Women’.s 
Christian Temperance Union, which, founded in 1874, campaigned 
energetically, with Francos E. Willard of Evanston, Illinois, as its leader, 
for temperance in.struction in the schools and the better awakening of 
the public to the evils of intemperance. By the end of the seventies the 
temperance forces could point to only a few victories, but their con- 
fidence in the future w'as complete." 

Becau.se women .seemed to be more easily aroused against intemper- 
ance than men, temperance advocate.s very generally favored tlie 
Woman ” emancipation of women," particularly with respect to con- 
Suffrage ferring upon them the right to vote. The woman suffrage 
movement, like the temperance movement, had attracted attention long 
before the Cml War, but the attainment of suffrage by the illiterate 


* Georsino Milmina, The TJ/e of Mary Baker 0, Eddy and the History of Christian Science 
(loos'!; E. F. Dakin, Mrs. Eddy (new edition, 1930); L. P, Powell, Maty Bale) Eddy (1930). 

“ Frances E. Willard, Glimp'ies of Fifty Years (I8R9) ; Ray Strachey, Frances Willard; 
'ller Cife and Work (1912). 
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freedmen of the South had spurred the women reformers on to renewed 
activity. Surely women were as fit to cast their ballot as ex-slaveg. 
Led by such intrepid workers as Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, and joined by a host of professional reformers who before the 
Civil War had centered their attack upon slavery, the suffragists made 
a little progrcbh. A few .state.s reluctantly conceded to women the right 
to vote in school elections, and far out in the West the two territories of 
Utah and Wyoming establislied complete political equality. Eventual 
vicloiy for the suffragists was foreca.st by the increasing freedom with 
wliich women attended college, entered such professions as the ministi-y, 
(he law, and medicine, and organized Women's Clubs. ‘ 

That the zeal for reform, so characteristic of Americans during the 
generation preceding the f'i\’il War, had been eclipsed rather than de- 
Otht'r stroyed by that struggle was apparent in a multitude of 

n-Jarmem \vay.s. Dorothea L. Dix, to mention a single name, laid 

down her war work only to re.sume her earlier efforts for the improvement 
of conditions among criminals, paupers, and the insane. In state after 
state boards of (‘harities were set up to deal with the problem of relief. 
State schools for the deaf and the blind were established, and occasional 
efforts were made to deal separately with the problenr of juvenile delin- 
quency. In Massachusetts, for example, an industrial school for delin- 
quent girls was opened during the seventies at Lancaster. Even the 
humane treatment of animals was demanded, and an American Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, founded in 1866 by Henry 
Bcrgh on the model of the British Royal Society for the same purpose, 
made rapid progress. Through its efforts American children by the 
million road the wTll-told tale, Black Beauty (1877), by Anna Sewell, an 
English writer; more important still, the Society interested itself in the 
well-being of children as well as animals, and did much to rescue the un- 
fortunate from conditions that were sure to drag them down. All such 
efforts, however, were at best only piecemeal, and comparatively little 
thought was given to the underlying causes of insanity, poverty, and 
crime. Some light was shed on the subject by the work of R. L. Dugdale, 
The Jukes: A Study in Crime, Pauperism, Heredity, and Disease (1877), 
which traced the history of a feeble-minded and diseased family that had 
cost the state of New York a million dollars since 1800. 

Probably only a few Americans were able to take comfort during the 
dismal years of depression from the fact that an educational and literary 
renaissance seemed imminent, or that their humanitarian instincts were 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton and othera, Uiatori/ of Woman Suffrage (6 vola., 1881-1922), 
■^glpcts tow a.s[jpcls of the movement. 
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still alive, but a great many had their faith in their country restored by 
a visit to the Centennial Exposition, held in Philadelphia 
irom May to October, 1876. Similar “world's fairs” had Centennial 
recently been staged in Europe, notably at London, Paris, and 
Vienna, but the Philadelphia Exposition wa.s the first ever to be under- 
taken in the United State.s. Preparations for it had been begun before 
1873, and in spite of bad business conditions the project was not aban- 
doned. Interested individuals gave heavily of their time and money, the 
city of Philadelphia contributed generously, and still lurther assistance 
was obtained from the various states and from the government of the 
United States. The railroads, famishing for lack of busine,s.s, offered 
greatly reduced rates to Philadelphia, and from all over the country the 
people came. By the time the Expo.sition clo,sec!, more than nine million 
visitors had entered its gates, and on a single day as many as 275,000. 
With total receipts of .13,000,000 the fair was a brilliant financial success. 

Compared with later exhibitions, the Philadelphia Centennial had little 
to offer. Its architecture wa.s mediocre, and its art exhibits, while repre- 
sentative of the best that the United States could then .supply, suffered 
from the unwillingness of foreign nations to send their treasures to Amer- 
ica. England, however, was more generous than her Continental neigh- 
bors, and for the first time thousands of Americans were able to view the 
works of such masters as Gainsborough and Reynolds, English furni- 
ture and household decorations, German porcelain, French textiles, 
Japanese bronzes and lacquer wares, and Indian shawls and jewels were 
also freely displayed. These foreign exhibits greatly impressed the 
common mn of visitors, whose provincialism had always made them 
slow to recognize that Americans in some ways might possibly be excelled 
by foreigners. Such exhibits also definitely stimulated intere.st in foreign 
lands, and more than ever before Americans began to find opportunity for 
travel abroad. 

The greatest success of the fair was along matcriali.stic rather than 
artistic lines. Its very .size was impressive. The Main Building, cover- 
ing twenty acres of land, was reputed to be the largest build- Successes oj 
ing in the world. Numerous other buildings, four of them 
also of large dimensions, occupied an enclo.sure of two hundred and 
thirty-six acres in Fairmount Park, overlooking the Schuylkill River. 
Machinery Hall housed a magnificent Corliss engine and nnmerau.s other 
symbols of the triumphs of American industry. When it came to com- 
mercial and industrial exhibit, s, European nations, eager to advance their 
trade in America, vied with the United States in the richness of their offer- 
ings, but Americans were able to feel pleasantly elated as they obserx^ed 
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that in such inattera a& these Uieir own country was more often than 
otherwise in the lead. The agricultural exhibit opened the eyes of 
farmer visitorh to the possibilities of scientific agriculture; the educational 
exhibit forced the attention of educators to the progress that was being 
made in educational methods both at home and abroad; the Woman’s 
Pavilion presented in a full acre the products of feminine industry; the 
mining and mineral exhibit revealed effectively the tremendous re- 
sources of I he Par West. 

Americans who vi, sited the fair returned home with far more faith in 
I he future than Ihey had had before. After all, the depre.s.sion could 
hai’dly he so dark as it .scorned if .so many persons could afford the trip to 
PhiLadeliihia. Nor couhl an America that in a hundred years had made 
sucli marked advance.s be forever arrc.sled in its progress by a single 
unfavorable turn ot the business cycle. As for the mediocrity of Ameri- 
can painting, sculpture, and architecture, most Americans were not 
aware of any .shorteonung.s in what they .saw and were .sui'prised and 
plea.sed, rather, that .so much was being done by their fellow countrymen 
along these lines. The years that followed 1876 .saw a veritable rash of 
centennial eelebratioiLs, a.s one important anniversary after another re- 
called the tlmc.s in which the foundations of the Republic had been laid. 
It might not be flattering to compare Grant, Blaine, and Ben Butler with 
Franldin, Jefferson, and Waslungton, but it was true, nevertheless, that 
since the time of the “founding fathers” the United States had con- 
quered a continent, had exchanged economic dependence upon Europe 
for a remarkable degree of self-sufficiency, and had at least begun to 
create a civilization of its own. The cloud of depression was still dark, 
but the silver lining was in sight. 




CHAPTER VI 


THE FAR WESTERN FRONTIER 


The exciting events of the Civil War and rf'constriic'tion, followed as 
they were by the manifold calamities of depression, served somewhat 
to obscure the importance of what was happening far out The Far 
on the western frontier. Americana were .aecustomed to 
an advancing frontier — there had alway.s been one; but thi.s la.st 
American frontier differed markedly from all the re.at. A.s Profes.sor 
Webb so aptly points out, civilization east of the Mississippi proceeded 
comfortably into the West on three legs — land, water, and timber. 
But beyond the Mississippi on the Great Plains, two of these legs, water 
and timber, gave out, and thereafter civilization li'mped along as best 
it could on only one leg — land.‘ This newest West was a frontier of 
miners and cattlemen rather than of farmers, a frontier where mounted 
Indians fought desperately and sometimes successfully to hold back the 
tide of white invasion. Moreover, it was all that was left of the area 
within the national boundaries for civihzation to conquer. The end 
of the frontier process, which from the beginning had been a kind of 
common denominator of American history, was in sight. 

Within a few years after the “forty-niners” had invaded California, 
they and their successors had exhausted practically all of the free gold 
that that region had to offer. California mining then be- California 
came a capitalistic enterprise; expensive machinery was 7»o'ipector.i 
required to do the work that formerly anyone with a shovel and a 
“washbowl” felt himself adequately equipped to do. As this situation 
unfolded, some of the adventurers turned to agriculture for a livelihood, 
others went back to the “States," and still others became “prospectors,” 
men who searched the mountains for signs of gold, and sometimes made 
a “strike.” These prospectors went everywhere, for gold had a way of 
appearing in the most unlikely places. Not content with having pros- 

I W. P. Webb, The Great Plains (new edition, 1936). Webb perhaps overemphasizes 
the oontraata between the plains and the earlier frontiers, but many marked differenoc.s did 
exist. 
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pected every bleak plateau and every hidden valley of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, they found their way to such distant regions as South Africa and 
Australia, and there, too, they discovered gold. Only rarely did one 
of them acquire wealth, but thanks to their efforts the world’s supply of 
gold was soon to be doubled.* 

The Pike’s Peak gold rush, which occurred just a decade after the 

rush to California, laid the ba.sis of Colorado. A.s corapaied with the 

forty-ninens, the filty-nineis had an easy time of it. Those „ , 

1,1 « UoLorado 

wlio came troin the iiiast had less than hall a,s far to go, 

they had no mountains to cro.ss, and the (lail which they followed was 

well .supplied with ferries, merchants, and even .stage-coaches. Denver 

arrived full-grown almost overnighi, and within a matter of weeks 

other mining camps in (he “hilts,” such as Central C’ity and Idaho 

Springs, achieved sizable proportions. Horace Greeley, of the New 

York Tribune, w'ho went out merely to see what a gold rush was like, 

vividly described one of these early camps: 

As yet the entire population of the valley sleeps in tents or under booths 
of pine boughs, cooking and eating in the open air. I doubt that there is . . . 
a table or chair in these diggings, eating being done on a cloth spread on the 
ground, while each one sits or reclines on mother earth. 

Far sooner than in California the free gold of Colorado gave out, and 
for a time it even seemed as if no permanent settlement might result. 
Covered wagons that had gone west displaying the hopeful legend, 
“Pike’s Peak or Bust,” returned east by the .same route with the label 
changed to read, “Basted, by gosh.” Some, however, stayed on, as in 
California, to farm; as early as the summer of 1859 radishes, lettuce, 
onions, and peas brought high puces on the Denver market. Native 
grasses w'ere cut for hay; claims wmre staked out and claims clubs 
formed; irrigation, after the manner of the Mormons in Utah, was intro- 
duced. Soon capitalistic mining replaced the crude efforts of the first 
comers, and .such “valley” towas as Golden, Colorado City, and Pueblo 
showed sure signs of permanence. Efforts to follow the example of 
California in making a new state w'ithout going through the oustomary 
territorial .stage came to nought, although an unauthorized Territory of 
Jefferson existed for a few months. In 18G1 Congre.s,s made Colorado a 
territory, and a few years later, in order to obtain more Unionist senatons 
and representatives in Wa,shington, would have admitted it as a state. 
This offer, however, was wisely declined, for a.s late as 1870 the popula- 

^ The advancing frontier is the theme of several excellent one-volume texts, including 
F. L. Paxson, Hwtory of the American Frontier, 17GS~1893 (1924) ; B. D. Branch, Westward, 
ilie Romance of the American Frontiej (1930); R, E. Riegel, America Moics TTeai (1930), 
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lion of Colorado was only 40,000. Admission as thfi “Centennial State” 
came finally in 187G. Shortly afterward the exploitation of silver mines 
around Leadvillc inaugurated an era of prosperity that the region had 




not known before.' 

While the rest of the country resounded to the din of Civil War, the 
mineral empire of the West expanded with unconcerned rapidity. Close 
on the hoots of the Pike’.s Peak gold rush came a similar 
rush <0 the western part of w'hat is now Nevada, where gold 
had been di.seovei-ffl along the main trail to California. The famou.s 
Comstock Lod(', discovered in the spring of 1859, brought in no loss than 
fifteen million dollar.s’ worth of gold and .silver in a .single year. Located 
in tiio licart of a desert, a less auspicious place for the development of a 
new area of .settlement could hardly have been imagined, but such 
wa.s the richness of the mines that adventurers by the thousand flocked 
in from California and Oregon to the West, as well as from the settled 
regions of tho East. Such town.s as Carson City and Virginia City 
fantastically flaunted their wealth in the face of a desert where water 
wa.s almo.st as dear as the other liquid refreshments the miners so liberally 
c:onsumed. In 1861 Congress made Nevada a territory, and three years 
later, with a population probably greater than it possesses at the present 
time, Nevada accepted the same hasty offer of statehood that Colorado 
rejected. Unlike mo.st of the mining regions, the opportunities for agri- 
culture in Nevada were negligible, and the prosperity of the new state 
wa.s limited almost exclusively to the e.xploitation of its mineral resources.^ 
After the opening of Nevada, mining boom.? came thick and fast. 
In the vicinity of Lewiston, Idaho, then a part of Washington Territory, 
Mining found in 1860, and next year the inevitable boom 

occurred. A.s news of new strikes came in, tho minens 
rushed from place to place founding, as they wmnt, such 
{)ermanent .settlements as Florence and Boise City, but leaving often as 
suddenly as they lead come. “The Idaho miners,” said H. H. Bancroft, 
“were like quicksilver. A ma.s.s of them dropped in any locality, broke 
up into individual globules, and ran off after any atom of gold in their 
vicinity. They stayed nowhere longer than the gold attracted them." 
In I8G3 the Territory of Idaho was created, but by that time the miners 


hoorm in the 
yorihwent 


' Lelloy R. TIafen, Colorado — The Slvrtj of a Weslern CommonweaUh (1933). Ina Faye 
Wopsterneyer and J. M. Oambrill, The Westward Movement (1939) , contains many excellent 
readings on the history of the 'W'oat. 

Mark Twain, Tioughing It (1872), gives a classic picture of early days in Nevada; Wil- 
liam M. Htewart, Reminiacences (1908), in more interesting than accurate; H, H. Bancroft, 
History of .Vv.cada, Colorado and Wyamiiiff (1890), supplies mueh useful information; C. H. 
Bhinn, The Story of the Mine (1901), is mainly the story of the Comstock Lode, which is 
also described vividly in C. B. Glasscock, The Big Bonanza (1931). 
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had croHsed the Bitter Root Mountains to lay the foundations of Mon- 
tana. Such mining centers as Bannack City, Virginia City, Deer Lodge, 
and Missoula not only drew population away from the farther western 
camps, but also attracted nowcomcra from the East, many of whom 
came up the Missouri River to Fort Benton, which in high water could 
be reached by steamboats. Among those who came were a number 
of refugees from the guerrilla warfare that raged along the Kansa.s- 
Mi.ssouri border during the Civil War, and others who preferred the 
hazard.s of the mines to the pros])eet of being drafted into the army. 
In 1864 Montana was .separated olT from Idaho as an independent terri- 
tory.* 

During this same period the Far Southwest, too, had it.s mining 
booms. The mineral resources of New Mexico, twin territory with 
Utah, had long been known, but the Spanish-Mexican The Far 
population, located mainly in the upper Rio Grande Valley, ‘‘^outhweU 
subsisted upon agriculture and ignored the mines. The American.s, 
however, reopened the ancient diggings near Tucson and Tubac, and 
found placer gold in comsiderablc quantities in the valley of the lower 
Colorado. When in 1862 Colonel James H. Caiieton attempted to lead 
a column of eighteen hundred Californian volunteers to the aid of the 
Union forces in New Mcxdco, he was plagued by desertions to what he 
described as “one of the richest gold countries in the world.” Thus 
another mining boom got under way, and in 1863 Congress, as usual, 
obliged by creating out of the wastern half of New Mexico the new 
Territory of Ariaona. 

The prosperity of the.se new mountain territories varied markedly in 
the years that followed the war. As long as the Comstock Lode con- 
tinued to yield up its riches, Nevada fared best, but by 1880 this mag- 
nificent deposit had been worked out, and the desert cities faded as 
rapidly as they had bloomed. Stocks in Ne\’ada mines valued at 
$393,000,000 in 1875 could be bought five years later for $7,000,000. 
The fate of the mines in Colorado, where the quartz lodes could be 
reached and reduced only with the aid of hea\'y financial outlays, 
fluctuated according to the availability of capital and the intelligence 
with which it was utilized. In Idaho and Montana the fortune hunters 
of 1866 numbered probably thirty and forty thousand respectively, but 
the census of 1870 found that only half that many had seen fit to remain. 
A dozen years later, the opening of rich copper mines near Butte, Mon- 
tana, ushered in an era of unprecedented prosperity for that region 

^ W. J. Trirablo, The Mining Adiancc into the Inland Empire (1914), ia a work of depentl- 
ahU' scholarship. 
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which the exploitation of other base metals, such as lead and zinc, hand- 
somely reinforced. Ultimately the world’s largest copper smelters were 
to be located at Anaconda, Montana. In the Southwest the exhaustion 
of placer gold brought the Civil War boom to a quick conclusion, and, 
in the yeans that followed, the warlike nature of the Apache Indians 
tended to discourage even the prospectors. Here, as in Montana, copper 
presently became a more important product than gold. None of the 
other mountain territories achieved the prosperity that came to Utah, 
where tlie Mormon leader, Brigham Young, urged the .saints to eschew 
mining and devote tlusnselves to agrieulturo. Indeed, hard as was the 
lot of the farrnc'r in the.se regions of inadeciuatc' rainfall, Indian raids, 
and grasshopper plaguf's, the {)rosperity of any territory eonld almost 
he measured by the number of its inhabitants who forsook the mines 
for the farms. 

Social conditions on the mining frontier differed Utile from place to 
place. Most mining towns coasisted of a single long crooked street 
The mining that followed, and occasionally crossed, a mountain stream. 
tou'Ti'i Horses hitched along tire street testified to the almost uni- 

versal dependence upon horseback means of communicatioir, and no 
other criminal was so utterly despised or so certainly punished as the 
horse-thief. Most of the houses were hastily improvised, one-roomed, 
one-storied structures, the kind that frequently appear near city dump 
heaps. Invariably the most pretentious buildiirgs were occupied by 
saloons and gambling-houses, to which the men turned for amusement 
after the hard and lonely labor of the mines. Few women reached the 
early mining camps, and those who came were usually of easy virtue. 
Drunkenness and debauchery were too common to attract much notice, 
and for a long time individual vengeance provided almost the only 
punishment that w'as meted out for crime. Medical help for the sick 
and injured ivas of the crudest sort, or, more likely, was altogether miss- 
ing, and the death rate was higli. The romance of the mines, so dear 
to the heart of the tictionist, was built on the slenderest possible basis 
of fact.“ 

The busines.H of supplying the mining camps with the necessities of 
life and of transporting to the East the product of the mines soon 
Staging and reached formidable proportions. Stage-coaches and freight- 
freighiing w'agons made their appearance on the western plains during 
the fifties, and by the time the Clivil War ended there were few places 

* An interesting popular account ot the mines is G. C. Quiett, Pan Dirt, a Panorama of 
American Gold Pushes (1930}. 

“ 0. II. Shinn, Mining Camps: .1 Study in American Frontier Gocernment (1SS5). 
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too remote for them to reach. As early a.s 1857, when the United States 
government asked for bids to carry the mail to California, there was no 
dearth of plains expre.ss coinpanie.s ready to do the work. The contract 
went to John Butterfield, whose “Overland Mail” operated until 1861 
along the southern route, and thereafter by the central route. During 
the years 1860-61 the firm of Rus-soll, Majors, and Waddell, without a 
government subsidy, relayed light mail by “pony express” from St. 
Joseph, Mi,s.souri, to Sacramento, California, in les.s than two weeks. 
The iiony oxpre.s.s and the company that backed it were put out of 
husinc.ss by the completion of a telegraph line to the Pacific in 1861, 
but stage-coach connections, with tlu' aid of generous mail contracts, 
continued to Ije multiplied so that by 1866 Ben Ilolladay, into whose 
nionopoli.stic grasp most of the western routes had fallen, could claim 
a total of five thou.sand mile.s of .stage-lines. That same year liolladay 
sold out to Wells, Fargo, and Company.* 

Travel by western stage was an e.xperience not to be forgotten. The 
stage it.self, with its high, heavy wheels, its wide, thick tires, and its 
.sturdy leather thorough-braces instead of spring.s, was no western in- 
vention, but rather the product of centuries of experience. It was 
equipped with three inside seats for passengers, an outside front seat 
for the driver, and a rear container for baggage. Painted a bright red 
or green, and drawn by two or more teams of horses, it bowled along 
the prairie.s, forded bridgeless streams, ignored wind, sand, and dirt. 
Dangers abounded from the charges of angry buffaloes, from attacks 
by hostile Indians, from robberies in a region that long knew no law. 
Pavssage through these hazards from the IMbssissippi to the Pacific cost 
about two hundred dollars, with corresponding charges for shorter 
distance.?. One articulate traveler, a certain Dema.s Barnes, who took 
the stage to Denver in 1865, dascribed his trip as follows: 

It is not a pleasant, but it is an interesting trip. The conditions of one 
man's running .stages to make money, while another seeks to ride in them 
for pleasure, are not in harmony to produce comfort. Coaches will he over- 
loaded, it will rain, the dii.st will drive, baggage will be loft to the storm, 
paB.sengers will get sick, a gentleman of gallantry will hold the baby, children 
will cry, nature demands sleep, passengers will get atigry, the drivers will 
swear, the sensitive will shrink, rations will give out, potatoes become worth 
a gold dollar each, and not to be had at that, the water brackish, the whiskey 
abominable, and the dirt almost unendurable. I have just finished six days 
and nights of this thing; and I am free to say, until I forget a great many 
things now visible to me, I shall not undeidake it again.^ 

' F. L. PaxBon. The Last American ProtUier (KUO), contains much interesting detail. See 
also Emerson Hough, The Passing of the Frontier (1021). 

* D, B. Clark, The West in American History (1937), p. 517. 
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Freighting on the western plains was no less important than staging. 
Little of this went through to the Pacific coast, for water transporta- 
tion served that purpo.se better, but the great interior region opened up 
by the mines was served, for the most part, by slow-moving froight- 
wagon.s, drawn by ox teanns from such Missouri River towns as Inde- 
pendence, Leavenworth, Nebraska City, and Omaha. After the build- 
ing of the Union Pacific the freight-wagoms, and the stages also, took off 
into the interior from s\ich railroad stations as lay nearest the desired 
destinations, but iti any event huge freight charges had to be paid. 
According to a relialile estimate tlio total freight bill of the mountain 
towns for one year, 1866, was S31, 000,000. Iligli prices gave merchants 
a chance for long profits, and laid the basis for many pioneer fortunes, 
such, for example, as those amas.sod by the Creighton brothers of Omaha, 
and William A. Clark of Montana. Demas Barnes was much impressed 
with the freighting activities he witnessed: 

The great feature of the Plains is the transportation trains, usually con.sist- 
ing of tlxirty to fifty wagons, five yoke each. ... As they wind their slow 
course over the serpentine roads and undulating surface in the distance, a 
mile in extent (I saw one train five miles long), the effect is poetic, grand, 
beautiful. They select a high position for camping, draw the wagons in a 
circle, enclosing say a quarter, half, or full acre, the exterior serving as a fort, 
the inside as a camp, and a place wherein to drive the animals in case of 
danger, and to yoke or harness them for the next trip. One of these 
camps, seen at sundown, with night fires kindled, and from five hundred to 
a thousand head of animals feeding near by, is well worth a long visit to 
behold. 


The traffic of the plains, particularly the cargoes of gold that the 
stage-coaches took out, led inevitably to many robberies. Gangs of 
, “bad men,’’ drawn together to live by their wits rather 

than by their labor, terrorized the stage-routes, and took 
a heavy toll, not only in gold but also in lives. The gang led by Henry 
Plummer of Montana during the sixties was guilty of over a hundred 
known murders and an untold number of robberies. In Montana, as in 
California, vigilantes, administering lynch law, finally put the disorderly 
elements of society out of business. One might note, indeed, four stages 
of development on any given mining frontier: (1) peaceful exploitation 
by the original prospectors; (2) the mining “boom," with its full quota 
of violence and crime; (3) the establishment of vigilance committees to 
punish the worst criminals and to introduce a reign of law; and (4) the 
oreation of regular legal governments. In many instances, however, 
the tMrd and fourth stages were reversed. Legal government in Mon- 
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tana, for example, preceded the work of the vigilantes; Plummer himself 
was a sheriff, and local government throughout the territory waa in the 
hands of the “bad men” until the vigilantes broke their powerd 

In 1876, the last great mining boom of the West broke forth in the 
Black Hills region of southwestern Dakota Territory — a wild, barren 
region, long suspected of harboring gold. Deadwood, the The Black 
principal city, lay in the heart of a wilderness, and depended 
for the necessities of life upon stage-eoac'hes and freighters from Bismarck 
to the east and Cheyenne to the south. Bandits and Indians were 
plentiful, but Wells, Fargo, and C'ompany carried out the gold in .steel- 
lined, heavily guarded coaclu's that were not lightly attacked. In a 
•single trip, July, 1877, 1350,000 in gold was taken out, and before the 
stage-lino .surrendered its business to the railroad, the grand total of 
.such ahipmont.s had readied .860,000,000.^ Deadwood, as the chief 
supply station for the various mining camps near-by, built up a lively 
prosperity. Here, too, gathered a notable array of gamblers and out- 
law.s, the backwash of all the mining booms; among them, “Wild Bill” 
Hickok, who shot from the hip and rarely missed hi.s mark, and “Calam- 
ity Jane” Canary, a colos.sal sinner whose fame .spread far and wide. 
Deadwood was more .sophi.sticated than most of the early mining towns, 
and boasted, along with its gambling-houses and saloons, several 
theaters, particularly the Gem, which provided living quarters for its 
players, and produced numerous plays of merit. During one season, 
before street-carnivals, dance-halls, and bar-room singers put the theater 
out of business, the Mikado had a run of one hundred and thirty 
nights. 

For all its seeming tumult, life in the mining camps was founded upon 
a sound substratum of common .scn.se. Lawlc.ssne.s.s eventually was 
curbed, and the normal institutioms of government were Evolution of 
evolved. Agriculture, even under the most adverse circum- 
stances, wa.s speedily introduced. Rule-of-thumb arrangements — .such, 
for example, lus those which enabled the discoverer of a mine to “stake 
out his claim,” or the finst farmer to use the waters of a given stream for 
irrigation purpose.s to have a “priority right ” over all others — presently 
received the sanction of law. More women came in, and with them 
schools, churches, and the amenities of life. Frontier characteristics 
gradually gave way before the advance of civilization: the individualism 
of the early miners to the oo-operative, capitalistic enterprises that w'ere 

* N. P. Langford, Vigilante Days and Ways (1912), is a vivid first-hand account. 

“ Total output of all the western mines, 18G0 to 1890, has been set at 81,241,827,032 in 
gold, and S901, 160,600 in silver. 
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required to carry on their work; the actual democracy of the boom day& 
to the astounding inequalities between those who “struck it rich,” and 
those whose poverty endured; the radicalism of a new society to the 
conservatism of one that approached middle age. And yet, the social 
inheritance from the mining Irontier could hardly be called negligible. 
Throughout the region fir.st opened by the mines, the tendency to paint 
an overbright pichire still reflects the chronic optimism of the prospector, 
and the ease with whii'li the speculative spirit is fanned into a flame 
shows that the gambling in.stinet is not yi-t quite dead. Here, too, 
where imnily elements from all over the world broke the “cake of 
eustom” most tlioroughly, thi' old willingness to try anything new ro- 
main.s a hardy peri'niiial. Widely separated from the rest of the coun- 
try, and for a long time a law unto itself, the Far West to this day retains 
to a degree its aloofness — a part of the United States, and yet at the 
same time apart from it. ( 'ahfornian.s still speak, as the miners did 
before thorn, of going back to the “Stales.” 

Among the inevitable complication.s that resulted from the opening 
of the mining West was the necessity of developing a new Indian policy 
The Indiam United States. The old policy of leaving the region 

west of the “bend of the Mis.souri” for the exclusive use of 
the Indians had broken dowm badly in the decade before the Civil War. 
Thousands of emigrants, crossing the plains to Oregon, to Santa Fe, 
to Utah, and to California, came into contact and often into conflict 
with the Indians. Demands for protection of the trails led to the 
establishment of army posts in the Indian country at such strategic 
centers as Fort Kearney and Fort Laramie, and to treaties between the 
United Statc.s and most of the Indian tribes, describing the tribal bounda- 
ries, and authorizing the government to build both roads and posts 
wherever it wished. While the Indians received annuities as compen- 
sation for the losse.s they sustained from the white intrusion, they found 
the new agreements far from .satisfactory, and frequently forgot their 
promises not to molest the emigrants. The requirement of new cessions 
in Minne.sota, in Iowa, in Kansas, and in Ncbra.ska added still further 
to the unrest, botli on the part of the tribes that had to find new homes, 
and on the part of those wdio had to make room for unwanted newcomers. 
Altogether, the time was ripe for trouble from the Indians when the Civil 
War broke out, wliile the combing of the mountaias for gold that accom- 
panied tlie conflict furnished still further cause for alarm. 

In 1862 came the first uprising. The Sioux of Minnesota, reduced by 
land cessions to a narrow' and indefensible reserve along the Minnesota 
River, had long suffered from the dishonesty of traders and goveniment 
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agents. With the regular army garrisons witiidrawn, and their places 
taken by unsuspecting volunteers, the Indians’ temptation Swux 
to seek revenge was great. Neverthele.ss, the trouble, when outbreak m 
it came, was precipitated by the unauthorized action of a 
few irresponsible braves who on August 18, 1862, murdered five whites 
near Now Uhn, Minne.sota. The white population of the vicinity, 
.sure that a general attack was impending, fled for their lives, while the 
Indians, no lo.ss frightened, divided into two groups, one of which made a 
hasty retreat to the we.st, while the other under Little Crow, knowing 
that the whiles would never forgive the murders, took the warpath, 
burning farmhou.si's and villages, and killing men, women, and children 
by the hundreds. In due time the Indians wiu'e met by overwhelm- 
ing numbers of .state militia, decisively dideatcd, and many of them 
captured. Of the captives .some four hundred were tried by court- 
martial in St. Paul, and over three hundred were sentenced to death. 
All but thirty-eight of those sentenced wore pardoned by President 
Lincoln, but these unfortunates paid the full penalty for their crime at a 
great hanging-bee, held at Mankato, Minnesota, the day after Christ- 
mas, 1862. Settlers came from far and near to witness the execution.s, 
which wore made the more weird by the fact that the unhappy Indians 
during their imprisonment had been converted to Christianity, and had 
come to be known as the “praying Indians.” In 1863 the remnants of 
the Sioux were harassed by an expedition into Minnesota and Dakota, 
and the entire Sioux holding in Minnesota was confiscated. Little Crow 
himself was killed in July, 1863, and his tanned scalp, his skull, and his 
wrist bones presently became prized exliibits of the Minnesota Histori- 
cal Society.^ 

The rigorous punishment meted out to the Minnesota Sioux failed 
to deter the plains Indians from following their example. Among the 
tribes most affected by the coming of the miners were the I'heArapaho 
Arapaho and Cheyenne, who were persuaded in 1861 to make und 
way for the white advance mto Colorado by withdrawing 
into what was generally known as the Sand Creek Ilcserve, a barren 
and gameless tract in the .southeastern part of tlie territory. Sullen 
and re.sentful, they began by the spring of 1864 to raid the trails along 
the South Platte, and to push on down into Nebraska. Companies 
engaged in staging and freighting were put out of business, settlers and 
travelers were killed, and the whole frontier as far east as the Blue River 


Cheyenne 


' W. W. Folwell, A History of Minnesota (4 vola., 1921-30), proaents faithfully the story 
of this uprising. See also T. C. Blegen, Bmlding Minnesota (1938), a brilliantly written 
and scholarly textbook. 
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was thrown into a panic. Promptly Governor John Evans called out 
the Colorado militia, but before ordering an attack he urged all peaceable 
Indians to concentrate in certain designated posts where they would 
be safe from harm. Not until fall, when the best fighting weather was 
over, did any considerable number of Indians choose to accept this invi- 
tation, but by that time about five hundred of them, including Black 
Kettle, their leading chief, had reported to Fort Lyons on Sand Creek, 
and were encamped near-by. As evidence of their peaceful intentions 
they flew both a white flag and the Stans and Stripes above their 


camp. 

Meanwhile, however, Major-General (iurtis of the United State.s 
Army, in command of the West, had telegraphed, “I want no peace 
till the Indians suffer more,” and Colonel J. M. Chivington in command 
of the Colorado militia made ready to oblige him. Although there wore 
bands of Indians still on the warpath, Chivington chose to ignore them, 
and instead to make a surprise attack upon the camp at Sand Creek. 
At the break of day, November 29, 1864, with about nine hundred men 
he fell upon the unsuspecting camp and murdered in cold blood about 
one hundred men, women, and children. Following the practice of the 
savages, the soldiers indulged in indescribable mutilations of the dead 
bodies, the mildest of which was scalping. Next year the government 
made a new treaty vdth the Aiapaho and Cheyenne, pushing them 
farther to the southeast, but the Senate failed to confirm it, and the 
homeless Indians were sometimes guilty of attacks on settlers and trav- 
elers. Expeditions against them in 1867 and 1868 cuhninated in another 
massacre, this time on the Washita, near the Texas border, where Major- 
General George A. Custer with a detachment of regulars duplicated 
Chivington’s unsavory exploit (November 27, 1868). Black Kettle 
himself was slain, and his people at length accepted lands assigned to 
them in the Indian Territory.* 

The western Sioux, who ranged north of the Platte and east of the 
mountains, w'ere deeply disturbed, both by the fate that had overtaken 


The xvestem 
Himx 


the Arapaho and Cheyenne, and by the advent of mining 
activitic.s in Montana. When, in 1865, the government de- 


cided to open a road along the Bozeman Trail, from Cheyenne north- 


westward to the mouth of the Rosebud in Montana, the Sioux determined 


to resist this invasion of their finest hunting-grounds with all their might. 
That year General P. E, Connor in command of sixteen hundred men, 


* G, B. Grinnell, The Pig}iting Cheyennet (1916), ia among the beat of the hooka on the 
Indian wars of the plain.a. See also hia mote elaborate The Cheyenne Indiana: Their Hiatory 
and Waya of Life (2 vola., 192.1). 
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and guided by Jim Bridger, the noted plainsman/ marched over part of 
the route, but was turned back by the Soux; and in 1866 a second expe- 
dition under Colonel H. B, Carrington succeeded only with the greatest 
difficulty in building Fort Phil Kearny and Fort C. F. Smith to the east 
of the Big Horn Mountains. Red Cloud, the Indian loader, and his 
Sioux warriors risked no open fighting, but they continually haras.sed 
wood-trains sent out from the forts, and otherwise hampered the opera- 
tions. On one occasion, a brash young officer. Captain W. J. Fetter- 
man, was dispatched from Fort Phil Kearny to the aid of a wood-train 
with definite orders not to take the aggressive. New to western fighting 
and disdainful of Indians, he disobeyed orders, was ambushed, and in 
the resulting combat (December 21, 1866) every member of his party 
was slain. Two years later, when the government made peace with 
Red Cloud and his warriors, it was on condition that the “country north 
of the North Platte River and east of the summits of the Big Horn 
Mountains shall be held and considered to be nnceded Indian Territory,” 
and that the forts on the Bozeman Trail should be abandoned. This 
was one of the few instances in American history in which an Indian 
treaty registered a white retreat. 

Meanwhile the government had taken steps toward the formation of 
a new Indian policy. A congressional Committee on the Condition of 
the Indian Tribes, created in 1865, vifsited the West, took jr^g „gy, 
full testimony on such gruesome events as the Chivington Indian 
massacre, and revealed how utterly untenable the status of 
the Indians had become. Its illuminating Report on the Condition of the 
Indian Tribes, made in 1867, led to the creation of an Indian Peace 
Commission, composed of three generals and four civihans, whose duty 
it was not only to stop the Indian wars, but also to work out a permanent 
solution of the Indian problem. The commission planned two great 
meetings, one for the southern tribes at Medicine Creek Lodge, near 
the southern border of Kansas, held in 1867, and one for the northern 
tribes at Fort Laramie, held in 1868. At these councils treaties were 
concluded that definitely foreshadowed the reservation system. Con- 
fiscation of the western half of the holdings of the Five Civilized Tribes 
in the Indian Territory, on the ground that the tribe.s had sided with the 
Confederacy during the Civil War, made possible the resettlement in 
that region of the Arapaho and Cheyenne and other plains Indians. 
In the North the Sioux were left in peaceable possession of southwestern 
Dakota, and such minor tribes as the IJtes, Sho-shonis, and Bamiocks 

^ J. C. Alter, James Bridger (1925), tells the life-atory oE this typical plainsmati. Useful 
also are the two ^ylUInes by Stanley Vestal, Mountain Men (1937) and Kit Carson (1928). 
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were concentrated within appropriate narrow limits. Subsidie.s in the 
form of annuities, payments for lands, and outright doles helped the 
dispossessed Indians to eke out a precarious existence, and unconsciously 
introduced pauperization as a means of insuring docility. A new Board 
of Indian Commissioners, composed of civilians, was created in 1869 
to advise with the Bureau of Indian Affairs, which, since 1849, had been 
a part of the Department of the Interior. Believing that the Indians 
could eventually be made over into peaceful and contented farmers, the 
civilian commissions tried to break down tribal autonomy, and in 1871 
they induced Congress to abolish the legal ficlion of dealing with the 
tribes by treaty as if they were foreign nations. This was a definite 
improvement, but the road to civilization for the Indian was long and 
hard.* 

By this time most of the Indian fighting was at an end, although 
occasional outbreaks occurred until as late as 1890. The worst of these 
Later Indian was precipitated by the Black Hills gold rush, which brought 
uprisings thousands of whites into the heart of the region reserved for 
the Sioux. Even before the rush started, military maneuvers, designed 
merely to check up on the rumors of gold, and wholesale frauds, perpe- 
trated systematically at the Red Cloud Indian Agency, had alarmed the 
Sioux, and many of them had left the reservation. Led by two able 
braves, Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse, the fugitives ignored all orders to 
return, and fought bravely w'hen troops were sent to herd them in. 
During this campaign General George A. Custer and his command of 
over two hundred cavalrymen met the same fate that Custer had naeted 
out to the Indians on the Washita eight years before. Lured into an 
ambush that he should have known enough to avoid, Custer and his 
entire command lost their lives. The campaign, however, could have 
but one end, and within a short time General Nelson A. Miles had re- 
stored order.** Crazy Horse was captured, and Sitting Bull fled to 
Canada. In 1877, a somewhat similar uprising among the Nez Pereds 
of Idaho came to the .same inexorable end. Chief Joseph, the Indian 
leader, gave a good account of himself, but at lengtli surrendered. “I 
am tired of fighting,” he told his chiefs, “My heart is sick and sad. 
From where the sun now stands I will fight no more forever.” Down in 
New Mexico the Apaches repeatedly gave trouble, and the campaigns 
against them amounted almost to wars of extermination. Not until 

1 Among the best of the many papular books on the Indians are Flora W, Seymour, The 
Stem b/ the Red Man (1029), and F. E. Leupp, The Indian and Ilia Problem (1910), 

’ N. A. Miles, .Sem’nO the Republic (1911), andG. A. Custer, M y Life on the Plains (1874), 
tell of army Ufa in the Far 'West, but consult also P. E. Byrne, Soldiers of the Plains (1926), 
and Stanley Vestal, Sitting Butt (1932). __ 
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INDIAN RESERVATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1883 


1885, when Geronimo, their principal chief, was captured and exiled to 
Florida, was a lasting peace established. Trouble broke out again about 
1889 with the Sioux in Dakota. A religious frenzy, based upon hope for 
an Indian Me,ssiah, led to demonstrations by Indian “ghost dancers" 
that frightened the Indian agents into calling for troops. Fearful of 
soldiers’ vengeance, many Indians left the reservation, only to be 
massacred at the so-called battle of Wounded Knee (December 29, 
1890). Two weeks before, Sitting Bull, who in 1881 had returned to the 
United States and had been allowed to live with his people, had lost 
his life while resisting, or seeming to resist, arrest. 

The wars against the Indians, conducted after 1865 exclusively by 
regular army detachments, were far from popular Avith the American 
people, and protests against the inhuman treatment that Lands in 
the tribes received grew more and more insistent. The 
publication in 1881 of Helen Hunt Jackson's A Century of Dishonor, 
with its stinging indictment of the American Indian policy, brought 
public opinion strongly behind all efforts to alleviate the lot of the 
Indians. Their retention upon reservations, however, was an obvious 
necessity, and was long continued. In 1887 the Dawes Act paved the 
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way for the gradual extinguishment of tribal ownership of lands, and 
the substitution in its place of individual allotments of one hundred and 
sixty acres each to heads of families, eighty acres each to single adults 
or orphans, and forty acres each to dependent children. Only a “trust 
patent” to the land was given at first, and complete ownership wa.s 
delayed for twenty-five years. In 1906 the Burke Act gave the Secre- 
tary of the Interior a discretionary right to lessen the probationary 
period, and corrected other defects in the original law. Compubory 
education for Indian children was introduced in 1891, and full citizen- 
ship was conferred in 1924 upon all Indians in the United State.s. It 
cannot be said, however, that the government’s policy, granted the best 
of intentions, has been an unqualified success. Many of the Indians 
retain to a degree their tribal identity, and show remarkable powers of 
resistance against the white man's way of living. And yet others, par- 
ticularly in Oklahoma, have actually achieved that full equality with 
whites that was once only the dream of idealists.^ 

The subsidence of the Indian menace during the late sixties and the 
early seventies paved the way for a new industry on the western plains, 
the grazing of cattle. The various posts that dotted the western trails, 
some wholly private, and others centered about a garrisoned fort or an 
Indian agency, got an early start in cattle from the emigrants, who were 
frequently only too willing to exchange for urgent necessities any live- 
stock they happened to have brought along. It was soon discovered 
that cattle could fend for themselves on the plains the whole year 
through, for the wiry “buffalo grass” cured on the ground arid remained 
all winter long as nutritious a.s hay. There was no temptation, how- 
ever, to increase these herds beyond immediate needs, for the plaims 
.still swarmed with buffalo, and outside markets were too distant to be 
eon-sidered. 

Shortly after the Civil War the killing of the buffalo began. Organ- 
ized hunting parties equipped with repeating rifles killed them by the 
T/ie killing teas of thousand.s to obtain “buffalo robes,” soon regarded 
of the bii£al() almost a necessity in the average American home. 
Others were killed, by Indians and whites alike, for their meat, but often 
only the tongue and a few choice cuts would be taken, and the rest of 
the carcass left to rot. Hunters killed them just for the sport of it, al- 
though one English sportsman who came to America primarily to hunt 
buffalo refused to take part in a game that he described about as exciting 
as shooting cows in a pasture. The building of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road aided the hunters greatly, and divided the buffalo into two herds, 

* E. E. Dale, Cherokee Camliers; Forty Years of Cherokee History (1939). 
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one to the north and the other to the south. By 1870 from five to seven 
million buffalo still existed, but in the succeeding years the slaughter 
was terrific. The southern herd was gone by 1875, and in 1883 Sitting 
Bull and his braves destroyed the last sizable remnant of the northern 
herd. Probably not more than a thousand head were left alive. For 
years buffalo bones were gathered for shipment by the trainload to 
eastern factories, where they were turned into fertilizers, or into carbon 
for the use of sugar refineries. ^ 

The pas.sing of the buffalo, unpleasant as it i.s to contemplafe, was not 
an unmixcd evil. The government purposely did nothing to prevent 
the tragedy, for as long as the herds remained intact the Indians had 
a sure food supply, and could the more easily defy governmental cf)n- 
trol. Some of the later Indian uprisings were caused in part by the 
Indians' concern at the threatened destruction of their herds, but once 
the buffalo were gone the end of Indian resistance had been reached. 
Furthermore, the disappearance of the buffalo, together with the build- 
ing of the western railroads and the pacification of the Indians, gave 
the cattle industry the chance it needed to grow. 

In a sense, however, the western cattle industry was aheady full 
grown. Its real beginnings were Mexican, rather than American, and 
dated back for centuries. Both the cattle themselves, and Beginnings 
the horses without which the industry would have been of the cattle 
vastly different (to say the least), were the descendants of ^ 

European stock brought over by the Spaniards in the sixteenth century, 
and allowed to go wild. Survival of the fittest produced by the nine- 
teenth-century cattle that were more noted for their speed and endur- 
ance than for tender cuts of beef, each blessed also with an incredible 
spread of horns. The horses, sprung no doubt from noble Arabian fore- 
bears, had developed into sure-footed, quick-witted, wiry broncos, 
well under a thousand pound.s in weight, but ideally suited for riding 
purposes.® The technique of cattle-rai.sing, to the last detail, was 
worked out in Mexico long before it was introduced into the United 
States, and was practiced for years in New Mexico, Texas, and Cali- 
fornia before it was known on the western plains. The cowboy’s saddle, 
bridle, bit, lariat, and spurs were adaptations, for the most part, of 
equipment used by Spanish cavalrymen, while the “round-up” and the 

' B. D. Branch, The HuTiling of the Buffalo (1929), posseasea literary as well as hiatorioal 
merit, 

’ The western Intliaiis early found this out, became ejcpert horsemen, and as such, with 
their bows and arrows, wore more than a match for white eavalrymen with ostbines. Only 
when the six-shooter was invented could the white horseman meet the mounted Indian on 
Cdual terms. W. B. Webb, The Texas Bangers (1936). 
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use of “brands” to indicate ownership were early invented to meet 
obvious needs. The unimportance of the cattle industry for so many 
years was not due to inability to produce cattle. Anyone in the South- 
west with a little ambition could have all the cattle he wanted. What 
the industry needed wa.s a market for it.s produce, and until that could 
be found it remained insignificant.* 

Attempt.s to drive Texas cattle to an outside market were made 
from the time of the Mexican War on, but all such ventures amounted 
The long to little until the railroads began to push out across the 

drive western plains. Then the idea of the “long drive” from 

somewhere in Texa.s to a shipping point in Kansas or Nebraska immedi- 
ately took hold. Abilene, Kaasas, a station on the Kansas Pacific, 
became noted as early a.s 1867 as a “cow-town.” Here untold numbers 
of Texas cattle, driven northward through the Indian Territory, or the 
“Nation,” as cowboys called it, were purchased for the use of the newly 
established packing-houses. Early each year groups of ranchers who 
wished to participate in a “drive” rounded up their cattle and threw 
them, upon the trail — a route generally known as the “ Chisholm Trail,” 
regardless of where it ran. Grazing the cattle as they went, cowboys 
moved them slowly northward in herds of two or three thousand head. 
Such a group required the services of sixteen or eighteen cowboys, a 
cook with a “chuck-wagon,” and a “wrangler” with extra cow-ponies. 
Trials on the march included the clanger of stampedes due to lightning, 
buffalo, or Indians. 

On the “long drive” the cowboy developed tho.se peculiar character- 
istics that made him, like the fur-trader, the lumberjack, and the prospec- 
The cowboy ^ ^**“1**® specimen of the American frontier. He found 

the revolver indispensable to the protection of his herd, 
and of great advantage in the actual business of herding. Naturally 
he became a fair marksman. He sang to the cattle, whether to help 
him bear the loneliness, or to keep the cattle aware of his presence, or to 
prevent or promote a stampede. The verses he invented were colorful, 
they told of the .life he led, and they became as authentic a part of the 
American folklore as the songs of slavery and freedom that the southern 
Negroes sang. In reality, just a “plain everyday bow-legged human,” 
the cowboy’s occasional excesses after periods of long riding and lack 
of sport caught the eye of the fictionist, and w’ere romanticized out of all 
proportion to the facta. A wanderer, an adventurer, arid sometimes a 

^ P. A. BoUins. The Cowboy (1922), and J. H. Cook, Fifty I'eare on the Old Pr,pntief (1923), 
give B-Toellejit accounts of tbo origin.'! of the plains cattio industry. MTuok valuable informa- 
tion » contained alsro in Emerson Hough, The S(ory of th Cowboy (1897)', and in E. E.. 
Btanoh, The Cowboy and Hie Inlerprelere (1926;, ' „ T ' 
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refugee, the cowboy’s actual exploits did make good stories, but most 
of his life was given over to hard and monotonous labord 

The advance of the frontier into Kansas and Nebraska drove the 
“Chisholm Trail” farther and farther west, and determined the location 
of new cow-towns to take the place of those enclosed in settled areas. 
Dodge City, Kansas, for example, soon replaced Abilene as the leading 
shipping-point for Texas cattle. Settlement interfered with grazing; 
moreover, the Texas cattle brought with them the germs of the dreaded 
“Texas fever ” to which they themselves had become immune, but which 
brought almost certain death to other cattle that caught it. Quarantine 
laws were passed that pushed the drive still farther into the west. Also, 
a new market wa.s di.scovered when the northern plains had been cleared 
of buffalo. Northern ranchers, eager to expand their herds, paid good 
prices for the Texas longhorns, bred them up rapidly by the introduction 
of blooded cattle from the East, and laid the basis for a short, but spec- 
tacular, prosperity. Points on the Union Pacific such as Ogallala and 
Sidney, Nebraska, w'ere visited by we.stern as well as eastern buyers, 
and Cheyenne, Wyoming, which had once had no other excuse for 
exi.stence than the railroad, now found itself the center of an exciting 
cattle industry. Texas cattle were driven northward as far as Dakota 
and Montana, and even westward into New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, 
and Utah. 

The profits of cattle-grow’ing on a well-policed range, for the use of 
which the government made no charge, and to which, thanks to the 
The range- railroads, markets were now easily accessible, did not fail to 
attract capital, not only from the American East, but also 
imlustry from Europe, particularly England. Ranchers, or “cattle- 
men,” as they were called to distinguish them from their employees, the 
“ cowboys,” figured that an original investment of five thousand dollar.s 
should pay profits of from forty to fifty thousand dollars in four years’ 
time. Ranching companies, some of them with capital inveatments 
well up into the millions, w'ere formed to crowd more and more cattle 
upon the range. Acce.ss to water was, of course, essential, and each 
individual or company engaged in the cattle business took care to 

‘ The follqwing lines are inscribed on. a tombstone in the Cemotory at Douglas, Wyoming: 
‘ Underneath this stone in eternal rest 
Sleeps the \vildo3t one of the 'Waywaid W^est. 

He was gambler and sport and cowboy too, 

And he led the pace in an outlaw crew. 

He was sure on the trigger and staid to the end, 

But he was never known to quit on a friend. 

In the relations of death all mankind is alike. 

But in life there was only one George W. Pike.’ 




THE EVOLUTION OF BARBED WIRE 

Court«ey of AmericRn Steel and Wire Company 
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obtain title to some land so situated. Here the ranch house and other 
necessary buildings were located, and from this headquarters operations 
were carried on over a range bounded by the distance the cattle were 
willing to travel to water. Large “outfits,” as the companies were 
called, sometimes had access to water at many different places, and 
companies existed that claimed the grazing rights to strips of land no 
less than a hundred miles long and fifty miles widc.'^ 

The law of the range, like the law of the mining camp, was to a great 
extent invented to meet the needs of the situation. Stock-growers’ 
a.s,sociations were formed, at first for mutual protection, but later to 
work out rules for users of the range that actually had the effect of law. 
Indeed, the Wyoming Stock-Growers’ Association, formed in 1873, 
came to have more power than the territorial government of Wyoming, 
which, as a matter of fact, it controlled. The Association promoted 
community rather than individual round-ups, regulated the use of 
brands and recorded them, required that “mavericks” (unbranded 
calves that no longer followed their mothers) should be .sold to the highest 
bidder and the proceeds paid into the Association treasury, discouraged 
overstocking of the range by refusing membership to outsiders, and 
made relentless warfare upon all who were suspected of “rustling” (steal- 
ing) cattle. Punishment for defiance of the A.ssociation might or might 
not await court action. 

The day of the cattleman soon passed. Trouble with rustlers who 
branded mavericks and “worked” (altered) brands cost the ranchers 
The passing heavy losses, both in cattle stolen and in fees paid to de- 
ofthe tec tives and inspectors. Trouble wdth “nesters” (farmers) 

cattleman -^yhose fences interfered with the free access of cattle to 
water-holes not only caused heavy losses in property, but frequently 
resulted also in los.s of life. Cowboys learned to carry wire-cutters as 
part of their equipment; and finally, in .self-defense, the cattlemen them- 
selves began to fence the land they used but did not own, only to have 
their fences branded as illegal by the United States government, and 
ordered down. But the greatest calamity that befell the cattlemen was 
the overstocking of the range. By the middle eighties so many millions 
of cattle had been turned loose to pick up a living from the plains that 
one severe winter was sure to bring disaster, and instead of one such 
winter most of the range country saw two, 1885-86, and 1886-87. The 
result was wholesale ruin and bankruptcy, and a complete change in the 
nature of the cattle industry. After this time, ranchers tended more 

' The hest "ivorka oa the cow country are E. S. Osgood, The Day of the Cattleman (1929) , 
and E. E, Dale, The Bangs Cattle Industry (1930>. 
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WILLIAM P. CODY 


and more to raise hay for winter feed, and in general to carry on farming 
as well as ranching activities. On many ranges sheep replaced cattle, 
although not without resort to actual warfare between sheepmen and 
cattlemen, for cattle refuse to graze w'here sheep have left their scent, 
so when sheepmen came to stay cattlemen had to fight or leave. In 
some of these conflicts, sheep-herders w’ere slain, the wagons that carried 
their supplies were burned, and the herds themselves were destroyed.* 
Short-lived as it was, the range-cattle industry left its mark upon the 

'The story of » typical mountain region which passed through every stage of the frontier 
process is told in Charles Lindsay, The Big Horn Basin (1932). 
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West and upon the country as a whole. It did its share to promote 
the growth of the meat-packing industry. It made clear the absurdity 
for the Far West of land legislation devised to meet the needs of the 
eastern half of the continent, and paved the way for important changes, 
such as the Desert Land Act of 1877, and the Timber and Stone Act of 
1878.^ It bequeathed to the residents of the plains a breezy, slangy 
language, cowboy costumes, “dude” ranches, and rodeos. It lived 
persistently in stories of the “Wild West” such as Owen Wister’s The 
Virginian, and the inultitudinous works of Zane Grey; in the infinite 
number of scenarios derived from them for the use of the motion-picture 
industry; in the “Wild West” .shows first popularized by “Buffalo Bill” 
Cody; in the solemn melodies and bungling rhymes of the cowboy songs.^ 

Oh, beat the drum slowly and play the fife lowly; 

Play the dead march as you carry me along. 

Take me to the green valley and lay the sod o'er me. 

I’m just a poor cowboy and I know I’ve done wrong. 


' See post, p. 234. 

’ Several collections of these interesting songs eicist: .John A. Lomax, Cowboy Songs and 
Other Frontier Ballads (1910), and Songs of the Cattle Trail and Cow Camp (1920) ; Badger 
Clark, Sun and Saddle Leather (1936). 
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THE HAYES ADMINISTRATION 


Thk aHoendiincy of the RopiiF)lie:uis in the years that followed the Civil 
War, already shaken by the excesses of reconstruction and the scandals 
of the Grant regime, tottered almost to a fall with the advent Elections of 
of depression. For the customary two-thirds Republican 
majority in the national House of Representatives, the congressional 
elections of 1874 substituted a Democratic majority of more than sev- 
enty. The Senate remained Republican, although by a greatly reduced 
majority, and the signs of the times could be further read in the fact that 
among the minority members -were many ex-Confederates, many former 
“Copperheads,” and even the hated Andrew Johnson himself, who, until 
the time of his death, July 31, 1875, again represented the State of Ten- 
nessee. North as well as South, state after state had passed to the con- 
trol of the Democrats, and Republican leaders were unable to disguise 
their presentiments that unless something drastic were done the Presi- 
klency would soon be in Democratic hands. To loyal Republicans, many 
of whom had marched in the Union armies, such a calamity must be 
prevented at whatever cost. What sensible person could wish to entrust 
the safety of the United States to a man who drew his support from 
one-time enemies and traitors? ‘■ 

As the election of 1876 approached, the nervousness of the Republicans 
was intense. With the Grant scandals ruthlessly exposed by Demo- 
cratic investigating committees, all tliought of a third term Hayes and 
for the General was given up; a Democratic resolution con- Wheeler 
demning any departure from the two-term tradition passed the House of 
Representatives with a bipartisan majority of 234 to 18. Search for an 
“available” candidate to draw back into the party the discontented 
Liberals who had voted for Greeley in 187*2 was seriously handicapped by 
the determmation with which several of the least liberal of the Repub- 
lican leaders sought the presidential prize for themselves. James G. 

An excellent popular account of the political life of this period is Matthew Joaaphson, 

PoUicoa, 1865-1890 (1938). 
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Blaine of Maine, the last Republican Speaker of the House, won an early 
lead on all the rest by frantically “waving the bloody shirt,” an exercise 
that immensely pleased the regulars, but was ill-calculated to bring many 
of the straying Liberals back home. No less unbending on the southern 
question was Oliver P. Morton of Indiana, whose soft-money proclivi- 
ties, however, had a strong appeal for the debtor farmers of the Middle 
West. Regular of the regulars was Roseoe Conkling, Republican “ boss” 
of New York, who would have preferred to keep Grant in office, but was 
not unwilling to run when Grant was eliminated. More palatable to the 
Liberals were Benjamin H. Bristow of Kentucky, who a.s Secretary of the 
Treasury had lielped expose the “Wliiskey Ring,” and Rutherford B. 
Hayes of Ohio, whose upright character and devotion to civil service 
reform had not prevented him from being thrice chosen governor of his 
state. Fortunately for his opponents, Blaine, whose reputation had 
already been smirched by the publication of the famous “Mulligan let- 
ters,” fell ill from a sunstroke during the time when the Republican Con- 
vention met, and after seven ballots Hayes was accorded an un^ithiisi- 
astic nomination. Second place on the ticket went to William *A. 
Wheeler, a Radical Republican from New York. The platform charged 
the Democratic Party with “being the same in character and spirit as 
when it sympathized with treason,” and warned the country against 
trusting a party that had proved itself “unworthy, recreant, gnd in- 
capable.” . ‘ • 

The Democrats had their candidate, and knew it. Samuel J. Tilden 
(1814-1886),^ elected governor of New York in the “tidal wave” oHSTd,-* 
Tilden and had first won national recognition by the part he played in 
Hendricks overthrow of the Tweed Ring, and as governor had still 

further endeared himself to reformers by his vigorous and successful 
attack upon the “Canal Ring,” another organization of grafters. Edu- 
cated at Yale and New York universities and possessed of a first-rate 
mind, Tilden had long been a close student of the law, and had made a 
fortune in the .service of corporations. Half the railroads between the 
Hudson and the Missouri Rivers, he claimed, had made use of his talents, 
Shrewd and calculating, conservative by training and habit, a strict 
“party man” whose father had been intimately associated with the Al- 
bany regency, sixty-two years of age and of uncertain health, a cultured 
“old bachelor, ” he was not exactly the type ordinarily favored by reform- 
ers, but circumstances had cast him in the reform rdle, and he willingly 
accepted it. On the first ballot the Democratic Convention gave him a 

‘ A. C. rUok, Samuel Jones Tilden (1930), htts a degree of objectivity lacking in the older 
John Blgeiovr. TAe life o/SoniueZ J, Ti7<Ie» (2 vOla., 1895). . 
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clear majority, and on the second, the two-thirds vote necessary to a 
nomination. For Vice-President the Democrats chose Thomas A. Hen- 
dricks of Indiana, a soft-money man who had been Tilden’s only serious 
contender for first place on the ticket. As for the Democratic platform, 
its tone was set by a continuous reiteration of the words, “Reform is 
necessary. . .” Preliminary to every other reform, however, was “the 
people’s choice of honest men from another party.” 

The circumstances that had shaped the results of the election of 1874 
applied equally in 1876, and for a time it seemed that the Democrats must 
surely win. The depression was still on, the Grant scandals Prospects of 
had multiplied. Radical reconstruction was as bad as ever. Democratic 
Democratic orators made the most of their opportunities, 
and the country rang with their denunciations. The Republicans fought 
back quite as bitterly, and in the Civil War record of the Democratic 
Party they found ample ammunition. As for live issue.s between the 
parties, there were none. Both candidates WTre hard-money men, both 
of then^ favored civil service reform, both admitted that the time for 
home rifle in the South had come. Tilden enjoyed a decided advantage 
from the fact that the supremacy of the carpet-baggers had been over- 
thrown^! all but three of the southern states, South Carolina, Louisiana, 
!jnd Florida. The consequent certainty of an almost solidly Democratic 
vote from the South was noted in the Republican platform “with deep 
•solicitude.” On the other hand, Hayes’s unimpeachable record as gov- 
ernor of Ohio satisfied most of the former Liberals that reform could be 
achie^fed within the Republican Party, and they generally preferred that 
course to an alliance with the Democrats. Soft-money men found little 
consolation in either candidate, and a few of them gave their votes to a 
new Independent, or “Greenback,” Party, which favored expansion of 
the currency by the issue of more paper money, and supported the can- 
didacies of Peter Cooper of New York for President and Samuel F. Cary 
of Ohio for Vice-President. Most voters, however, even if they held 
soft-money views, w'ere too enthralled by the main contest to take the 
Greonbackers seriously. 

Early in the evening of election day, November 7, the news came out 
that Tilden had carried New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Indi- 
ana. These states, together with the “solid South,” would ji/ig disputed 
apparently account for enough votes to insure a Democratic election 
victory. Next day nearly every newspaper in the country 
conceded Tilden’s election, but the New York Times and the New York 
Herald claimed that the election was in doubt. Tilden had for a certainty 
184 electoral votes, but 185 were necessary for a choice, and if the three 
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carpet-bag states, South Carolina, Louisiana, and Florida, could only be 
counted for Hayes the Republicans would win. Zachariah Chandler, 
chairman of the Republican National Committee, unhesitatingly claimed 
the election for Hayes, and for weeks the country was in a turmoil. Com- 
plete returns seemed to show that South Carolina, with its preponderance 
of Negro voters, had probably gone Republican by a small majority, but 
in Louisiana and Florida the Democrats were in the lead. In every case, 
however, the returning boards, charged with the duty of certifying the 
results of the election, were under Republican control. That wholesale 
frauds had been committed by both sides in each of the disputed states 
was a matter of general knowledge. Why, then, should not the returning 
boards throw out enough allegedly fraudulent votes to give the election 
to the Republicans? “Visiting statesmen” from the North speedily 
descended upon the doubtful states, particularly Louisiana, where the 
Democratic majority ran to six or seven thousand, and where the diffi- 
culty of altering the result was deemed greatest. Here the Republican 
returning board, while doubtless ready at all times to sell out to any 
satisfactory bidder, finally certified the choice of the Hayes electors. 
The same result was achieved with less difficulty and better reason in 
South Carolina and Florida, where the vote was closer and room for an 
honest difference of opinion existed. 

The matter did not end at this point, however, for the Democratic 
electors in each of the three states refused to concede their defeat, and 
met on the appointed day in December to cast their votes for Tilden pnd 
Hendricics. A fourth contest occurred in Oregon, where one of the three 
Republican electors turned out to be ineligible. According to the Demo- 
cratic contention hb place must go to the elector with the next highest 
number of votes — a Democrat; but according to the Republican con- 
tention, well sustained by the law, the two legally chosen Republican 
electors were entitled to fill the vacancy. Thus, when Congress should 
meet to count the vote, it would be confronted by two sets of returns 
from four different states. As to the method of counting the vote, the 
Con.stitution, unfortunately, was ambiguous. “The President of the 
Senate,” it said, “shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, open all the certificates and the votes shall then be counted.” 
But how? If the President of the Senate, a Republican, should count 
them, then Hayes and Wheeler would be elected. If the two houses 
should vote separately on the results, there would be a deadlock. If 
they should vote jointly, each member having one vote, Tilden and 
Hendricks would win. If each house might at will throw out contested 
votes, as an old rule provided, no candidate would have a majority. 
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Faced by this dilemma, a compromise plan was devised whereby all 
disputed returns were to be referred to an electoral commission of fifteen, 
five senators, five representatives, and five justices of the The Electoral 
Supreme Court. Care w'a.s taken to insure the selection of Commission 
seven Democrats and seven Republican.s to serve on the commission, 
while the deciding vote, it was originally intended, should go to Ju.stice 
David Davi.9 of Illinois, a man of independent views. But Davis, it 
chanced, was unexpectedly elected to the United States Senate by a com- 
bination of Groonbackers and Democrats in the Illinois legislature, and 
resigned from the Court to accept his new office. As all the remaining 
justices were Republicans, the disappointment of the Democrats was 
extreme. Neverthelc,s.s, the law was carried out to the letter, and by a 
strict party vote of eight to .seven every di.spute was resolved in favor of 
Hayes and Wheeler, who were declared elected by a majority of one vote, 
185 to 184, only two days before Grant’s term expired.^ 

The right and wrong of the “di.sputed election” is a hard matter to de- 
cide. By any reckoning Tilden had a popular majority of more than a 
quarter of a million votes, and the fact that the lower house of Congress 
remained decisively Democratic is also significant. The best argument 
in favor of the Republicans was made by Hayes himself, who pointed to 
the intimidation of Negro voters throughout the South as the chief reason 
for his poor showing. “A fair election,” he said, “would have given, us 
about forty electoral votes at the South — at least that many.” Never- 
theless, Hayes had declared hhnself opposed to any effort to “defeat one 
outrage and fraud by another. There must be nothing crooked on our 
part,” That this advice was taken in Louisiana, few would try to main- 
tain, But the Republicans probably did nothing worse than the Demo- 
crats would have delighted to do had they had the opportunity. In- 
deed, some “ cipher dispatches,” discovered and deciphered by the Re- 
publicans, seemed to indicate that offens of bribery from a Democratic 
source had not been lacking. The real victory of the election rested less 
with either party than with the American people as a whole, who, in 
.spite of the tenseness of the situation, kept their tempers, and accepted 
in good faith the decision that had been reached. 

Rutherford B. Hayes (1822-1893), the new President, was Ohio born 
and educated.® Like Tilden he ivas a lawyer, but he had never counted 
many of the country’s great corporations among his clients. Unlike 

' The: moat thorough study of this electiou is P. L. Haworth, The Hayea-Tilden Dispuled 
Presidential Election of 1S76 (1906). 

s Hayeg has had two exooUent biographers, O. R. TVilliatns, The Life of Rutherford Bur- 
chard Hayes (2 voJ.s., 1914), and H. J. Eckearode, Rutherford B. Hayes, Statesman of Re- 
union (1930). ini' 
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Tilden, who had avoided nearly as pos-siblc any stand on the Civil War, 
Hayes had ber\ ed loyally, if without distinction, as a volun- Ruthetjoid 
teer ofEcer in the Union army, and at the close of the war had ^ Hayet, 
been brevetted majoi-gencral. As governor of Ohio he had made an ex- 
cellent record: he took his duties seriously, his judgment was good, his 
word could be trusted, he made appointments for merit even to the 
extent of naming Democrats to office. During the campaign he aston- 
ished reformers by the earnestness with which he denounced the spoils 
system, and he irritated party regulars by I he assertion that "he serves 
his party best who serves his country be.st " Utterly unable to bend to 
expediency, he confided to his diary during the campaign that “if elected, 
the firmest adherence to principle, against all opposition and tempta- 
tions, i.s my purpose. I shall show a grtl that will astonish those who 
predict weakness ” As Pre.sidcnt, how'cver, his good intentions fre- 
quently betiayed him into bad politics. His cabinet, for example, which 
was called by some the ablest since Washington’s, contained four men 
who had voted for Greeley in 1872. One of them, the Postmaster- 
General, was an out-and-out Tilden Democrat from Tennessee, and 
Hayes had even considered naming General Joseph E. Johnston, the 
ex-Confederate, as Secretary of War. A man so unversed in political 
finesse could never become the successful leader of a party, however 
great his integrity. His wife, a strong temperance advocate, did her hus- 
band no good with the politicians and socialites by refusing to serve wine 
at White House functions. 

The first concern of the Hayes administration was to end the scandal 
of reconstruction. In Florida, although its vote was counted for Haye.s, 
carpet-bag rule came to an end with the inauguration of a ResUrraiion 
Democratic governor on January 2, 1877. In the two other 
southern states that were counted for Hayes, South Carolina and Lou- 
isiana, Eepublican state administrations retained power only because 
they were supported in each instance by small detachments of federal 
troops. On all sides it was conceded that if these troops wore with- 
drawn, the rival Democratic candidates, whom nearly every white voter 
had preferred, would promptly seize the reins of power. Should Hayes 
continue to support carpet-bag rule in these two states by ordering the 
troops to remain, or should he withdraw the troops and permit the 
southern whites to have things their own way? Knowing full well that 
bis course would greatly strengthen the case for those who claimed he 
had no right to the Presidency, and that he would assuredly he accused 
of having bargained with the Southerners to give them “home rule” in 
return for the necessary votes to put himself into the White House, 
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Hayea ordered the removal of the troops. The reaction in Columbia and 
New Orleans was instantaneous; Democratic officials moved in a.s Repub- 
licans moved out. The “solid South’’ had become a fact; military recon- 
sti-uction had broken down. Six years later, when the Supreme Court of 
the United States ruled in the Civil Rights case.s that the Fourteenth 
Amendment could not be used to prevent states from passing laws de- 
•signed to enforce social di.sciiminatioas again.st the Negroes, civil recon- 
.struction may be said to have broken down. Within another decade, as 
one southern state after another began to devise laws that made the 
Fifteenth Amendment a mockery, the la.st remnant of political recon- 
struction faded away. 

“Now for civil .service reform!” Hayes wrote in his diary, April 22, 
1877, after he had decided on his southern policy. Until Congress .should 
Cipil Hiroke provide him with a really effective civil service commission, 
reform however, the best he could do was to issue orders, and to 
hope that they would be obeyed. To John Sheraian, Secretary of the 
Treasury, upon whose action rested the fate of many thou.sands of fed- 
eral employees, he wrote; 

It is my wish that the collection of revenue should be free from partisan 
control and organized on a strictly business basis with the same guaranties 
for efficiency and fidelity in the selection of the chief and subordinate officers 
that would be required by a prudent merchant. Party leaders should have 
no more influence in appointments than other equally respectable citizens. 
No assessments for political purposes on officers or subordinates should be 
allowed. No useless officer or employee should be retained. No officer 
should be required or permitted to take part in the management of political 
organizations, caucuses, conventions or election campaigns. Their right 
to vote and to express their views on public questions, either orally or 
through the press, is not denied, provided it does not interfere with the dis- 
charge of their official duties. 

These statement,?, backed up by official orders to all federal officer.?, 
went as far as words could go toward redeeming Haye.s's pledge during 
the campaign that civil service reform mu.st be “thorough, radical, and 
complete.” But more was needed than mere words. Some of the Pres- 
ident's advi.scrs, Carl Schurz, for example, Secretary of the Interior, and 
to a lesser extent, John Sherman, Secretaiy of the Treasury, took the 
President seriously, but most of them w'crc highly indifferent to reform, 
and winked at the very practices their leader had condemned. Congress 
showed no disposition whatet'er to c(>oi)erate. Not only did it refuse 
to sot up a commission that could give examinations and award offices 
on merit, but it also fought tenaciously the efforts of the President him- 
self to make appointments independently of politics. Congressmen pre- 
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ferred the old system, by which they advised the President to appoint 
their political friends. A test case came when the President removed 
from office Che.ster Alan Arthur, collector of the port of Now York, who 
wa.s a political henchman of Roscoe Conkling, senator from New York, 
and chose in his place Theodore Roosevelt, father of the President by the 
same name, a man notably independent of politics. Conkling invoked 
the rule of “senatorial courtesy,” according to which, as Hayes put it, 
“no officer should be appointed in New York without his consent, ob- 
tained previously to the nomination.” The fitnes.s of Roo.scvclt for the 
place was not questioned, hut enough other senators, hoping for the same 
“courte.sy” when they should need ii, voted against his confirmation to 
defeat it. The President waited until Cnngrc.s,s adjourned, then gave the 
place to General E. A. Mt'rritt, rvho on the reassembling of Congros.s was 
confirmed (with the help of Democratic votes) only after Sherman had 
threatened to resign if it were not done. Hayes did what he could to 
make good appointment.s, and his record in this re.spect was the best of 
any President's since John Quincy Adams. But his occasional mistakes 
annoyed the reformers, who spoke slightingly of his “opportunities and 
failures,” and declared that “his cour.se has provoked the laughter of his 
enemies and the profound sorrow of his friends,” while his successe.s won 
him the undying hostility of the most powerful of the Republican leadens. 
Hayes was the only man that the Repubhean Party ever nominated and 
elected to the Presidency, and then refused to accord the honor of renom- 
ination. 

Haye.s’s tenacious adherence to hard-money Hows, even in the face of 
persi.stent depression, was in keeping with his character." On this issue lie 
saw eye to eye with the leading men of his party, and he ap- option 
proved cordially the action taken by Congress during Grant’s 
administration to bring about the resumption of specie payments. By a 
law passed early in 1875, before the Democrats took control of the PIou.se 
of Representatives, Congress had authorized the Secretary of the Treasury 
to prepare for resumption on the first of January, 1879, by building up a 
gold reserve. John Sherman was chiefly responsible for this measure, 
and as a member of Hayes’s cabinet it fell to his lot to carry it into efiect.^ 
Backed steadfastly by the President, he sold bonds for gold, and ulti- 
mately accumulated a gold reserv’e of $100,000,000. As this fund grew, 
confidence that the government would be able to exchange gold dollars 


* A good running account of the money question is A. D. Noyes, Forty Yean of American 
Finance (1909). 

s The active part taken by Sherman in many phases of American politics is told by him- 
selt^hn Sbortnnii. Recolleiiions of Forty Years (2 vols., 1895). 
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for greenbacks on the appointed day grew with it, and the value of the 
greenback dollar, expressed in terms of gold, also grew. Worth only 
sixty-seven cents in 1865, the greenback dollars had risen to eighty-nine 
cents in 1875, to ninety-six cents in 1877, and well before January 1, 1879, 
to one hundred cents. In 1878 Congress decided that $346,681,016 in 
greenbacks should remain a permanent part of the national currency, but 
the existence of the gold reserve made every greenback dollar “as good as 
gold.” Accustomed by long usage to a paper currency, no one cared to 
make the exchange, and the greenbacks continued to circulate. 

The steadily appreciating value of the dollar insured comfortable 
profits to money lenders, particularly those who made long-term loans. 
Soft-money For borrowers, however, the situation was far different. 
ideas farmer who mortgaged his farm as security for a five- 

year loan found to his .sorrow when the time for- payment came that the 
dollars he had borrowed were worth far less than the dollars with which 
he must repay. Dearer dollars meant lower prices for the wheat, or corn, 
or livestock he had to sell. He must therefore in effect pay back not only 
principal and interest, but enough more to cover the amount which the 
dollar had appreciated. When he borrowed, a thousand bushels of 
wheat might equal in value the amount of his loan; when he repaid, it 
took from twelve to fifteen hundred bushels of wheat to raise the money 
he needed, and more for interest. Protests against dearer dollars and 
lower prices came thick and fast as one depression year after another 
compounded the gloom, and in the West and the South, where debtors 
were numerous and creditors were few, soft-money ideas, such as Pendle- 
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ton’s “ Ohio idea/’ found much favor. In general the Democratic Party 
was more hospitable to soft-money views than the Republican, but in 
both parties hard-money men, representing the point of view of eastern 
creditors rather than of southern or western debtors, were in the ascend- 
ancy. With resumption imminent, the Greenback Party, founded in 
1876, won more and more adherents. In the election.s of 1878, it polled a 
million votes, a.s against it.s eighty thousand of two years before, and 
elected fifteen members of Congress.' Disappointed western Grangers in 
search of a new jianacoa accounted in considerable part for the increasing 
strength of the Greenbackers, and for the Republic^an loss of tlie Scnale 
as well as the Plouse. The "rag baby,” as the greenback dollar was 
fondly called, came to have a sentinumtal place in the hearts of its 
advocates: 

Thou, Greenback, ’tts of thee, 

Fair money of the free, 

Of thee we sing. 

And through all coming time 
Great bards in every clime 
WiU sing with joyful rhyme, 

' Gold is not king. 

Then smash old Shylock’s bonds. 

With all bis gold coupons, 

The banks and rings. 

Monopolies must fail. 

Rich paupers work in jail. 

The right will then prevail, 

Not money kings. 


The success of resumption, and the return of prosperity in 1879, tended 
to discredit Greenbackism, and the high-water mark of 1878 was never 
attained again. In the meantime, however, a new soft- 
money panacea had been discovered in what was popularly 
known as "free silver.” “ For ages the two precious metals used as 
money, gold and silver, had depended for their value, not upon the fiat of 
government, but upon conunercial demand. By a curious and long- 
sustained coincidence the relative value of the two metals had been almost 
constant; and it took fifteen or sixteen times as much silver to equal in 
value a given unit of gold. In early times the slight fluctuation in the 
ratio of value between the two metals had been of small concern. 


' F. E. Haynes, ThirA Partu Mmemenlt Since the Civil War, with Special Reference to 
Iowa (1916), contains a good account of the Grconfaackera. See also 0. C. Barrett, The 
Qreenhacks and Resumption of Specie Payments (1931). 

" An excellent account of the rise of the silver issue is given in J. L, Laughlin, History of 
Bimetallism in the_VMlsi^aiesJ,lS3?)- 
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Methods of refinement and of measurement were too crude to make the 
variations noticeable, and governments themselves were not above de- 
ceiving the public all they could. With the progress of modern science, 
however, the exact amount of silver and of gold in a coin could be easily 
ascertained, and nations made an effort to establish coinage ratios that 
would harmonize with the existing commercial ratio. Always this was 
difficult, or even impossible, for the commercial ratio was inevitably a 
variable, while the coinage ratio c.stal)li.shed by law was a constant. 
Human nature being what it is, people who knew the difference hoarded 
the overvalued coins, and spent those undervalued; or, as the ancient 
Gresham Law cxpre.s.sed it, the cheap money drove the dear money out 
of circulation. Paper issues, being as a rule le.ss ^mluable than either gold 
or silver, rarely had much difficulty in driving both out of circulation. 
Such had been the case in the United States during most of its history, 
while during and after the Civil War the rule of the greenbacks and the 
national bank notes had been .supreme. 

Because of the prevalence of a cheap paper currency, efforts in the 
United States to set a proper coinage ratio for gold and silver had been of 
little importance. In Hamilton’s time the ratio had been set at about 
fifteen to one, that is, fifteen units of silver in the silver dollar to one unit 
of gold in the gold dollar. Experience proved that this ratio put too little 
silver in the silver dollar, and too much gold in the gold dollar, so that 
silver circulated in preference to gold. In Jackson’s time, with the Presi- 
dent hopefid that a hard-money currency could be established to take the 
place of the existing bank-note issues, the coinage ratio was corrected to 
sixteen to one. But the correction proved to be an overcorrection, and 
now the gold coins circulated in preference to silver. In order to keep 
fractional silver currency (dimes, quartens, etc.) in circulation, these 
coins were greatly debased, but by the time of the Civil War the over- 
valued silver dollars wei’e so rarely seen as to amount to curiosities. 
When free-silver advocates came later to demand the “dollar of our dad- 
dies,” they were demanding something that many of their “ daddies ” had 
never even seen. 

All hard money, including for a time fractional currency, was driven 
out of use by paper money during the Civil War, but by 1873 plans were 
The "crime being laid for the return of coins to circulation. At the 
of 1873 " request of the Secretary of the Treasury a new coinage law 
was passed in February, 1873, which dropped the overweight silver dollar 
from the coinage lists altogether. This was the famous " crime of 1873,” 
which according to a generation of silver orators was committed as the 
result of an “international conspiracy to demonetize silver.” The fact 
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of the matter wa& that European nations, confronted by the difficulties 
of maintaining a double standard, were beginning to adopt gold as their 
sole standard of monetary measurement. The framers of the law of 1873 
did not go this far, for e.xisting silver dollars were not “demonetized,” but 
the law at least acknowledged the futility of minting a coin that had not 
circulated as money for nearly forty years. The mea.sure was given only 
the most perfunctory consideration by Congress, and was passed as 
a routine matter.^ 

Had there been no drop in the price of silver no one would have thought 
of branding this coinage law of 1873 as a crime. But almost immediately 
after its passage the ratio of value between gold and silver began to 
change. The huge outpourings of the Com.stock Lode in Nevada and 
the generally increased productivity of silver mines throughout the 
West added a disproportionate quantity of silver to the world’s supply. 
The co.st of extracting silver from the ore in which it was found was les- 
.sened by scientific discoveries. Probably, also, there was less use for 
silver as money. Bank checks and bills of exchange took the place of 
actual tran.sfers of money to a greater extent than formerly, while gold, 
because of its smaller bulk, was preferred to silver for large transactions. 
Whatever the causes, the trend in the price of silver was steadily down- 
ward for the next twenty-five years. By 1875 it was no longer true that 
the silver in the silver dollar was worth more than the gold in the gold 
dollar, as silver miners learned to their sorrow when they sought to take 
advantage of the old privilege of having their silver minted into dollars 
at the coinage ratio of sixteen to one. A quarter of a century later the 
amount of silver required to make an old-fashioned silver dollar was 
worth only about fifty cents in gold. 

This steady drop in the price of silver was a nightmare to the silver 
miners, who professed to believe that the cause of their distress was the 
“demonetization” policy of the government, and demanded “Sixteen 
as a remedy the “free and unlimited coinage of .silver at the 
ratio of sixteen to one.” They hoped that “remonetization” would 
bring the price of silver up. They were soon joined in their demand by 
the debtor farmers of the Middle West, and to a lesser extent by those 
of the South, who had no interest in a higher price for silver, but believed 
that “free coinage,” or “free silver,” as they termed the desired policy, 
would mean a cheaper dollar. Former Greenbackers altered their paper- 
money argument.s to fit this now demand. If the government would only 

1 Evidence of the increasing interest of European historians in American affairs is aeon 
in a recent scholarly study by Jean Paul IliUler, La Question de la Monnaie d' Argent aw 
i^tals-Unis dea Originea it 1,900 (1938). 
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take silver from all who offered it, as it still took gold, coin the silver into 
silver dollars at the rate of sixteen to one, and put the new silver dollars 
into circulation, the country would have more money and cheaper money, 
just as surely as if more greenbacks had been issued. Free silver thus 
became the adopted child of the Greenbackers, 

During the last half of Hayes’s administration the advocates of free 
silver, with a clear majority in the House of Representative.^, forced 
Bland- thi'ough a measure sponsored by Representative Richard 
Alhxm A(t p Plane! of Missouri that would liave required the resump- 
tion of unlimited silver coinage at the old ratio of sixteen to one.^ In 
the Senate, however, the hard-moncy men wore able to alter the bill in 
such a way as to change its nature materially. An amendment offered 
by Senator W. B. Allison of Iowa provided that the Secretary of the 
Treasuiy should purchase each month from two to four million dollars’ 
worth of .silver at the market price, and should coin it into silver dollars 
at the old coinage ratio of sixteen to one. This meant limited coinage, 
however, instead of unlimited coinage, and while the new silver dollars 
were to be legal tender Secretary Sherman and others saw clearly that if 
only they could be backed by gold, as was the case with the greenbacks, 
they would be "as good as gold.” The measure, as amended, passed the 
Senate and the House. Hayes promptly vetoed it, but it was passed over 
his veto by a two-thirds majority of both houses, and so became a law. 
As administered it failed completely to cheapen the dollar. Sherman and 
his successors at the Treasury Department bought always only the 
minimum amount of silver required, and without sanction of law stood 
ready at all times to exchange gold dollars for silver, regardless of the 
fact that the silver in the silver dollar was worth far less than one 
hundred cents in gold. The free-silver forces, finding themselves thus 
outgeneraled, began a campaign of protest that lasted on until the Demo- 
crats made free silver their major issue in the campaign of 1896. 

Not among the least of the problems that confronted the country 
during the Haye.s administration was the increasing confidence with 
Labor unrest labor undertook to marshal its strength against 

capital.® Hard times meant an unmeasured amount of 
unemployment, frequent reductions of wages, and a growing feeling on 
the part of labor that employers had little or no regard for the welfare of 
their employees. Labor organizations were particularly frowned upon 


‘ W, V. Byars, An American Commoner, the Life and Times of Richard Parker Bland 
(1900) , recounts the successive failures of “Silver Dick.” 

* On this aubjeet the monumental work of John. R. Commons and associates, History oj 
Labor in the United Slates: (4 vola., 1918-36), is indispensable. 
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by the great corporation.s, and industrialists were known to circulate 
among themselves "blacklists” containing the names of agitators who 
tried to form labor unions. As a matter of fact, the American public, 
still wedded to the frontier ideal of individualism, had little sympathy 
for the unions, and believed that an employer might rightfully "hire 
and fire at will.” The workers themselves were surprisingly lacking in 
class consciousness. Most of them had come from the farm, and many 
of them expected to return to it. Othcr.s hoped to rise from the status of 
employee to the .status of employer, and frequently saw their dream.i 
come true. Nevertheless, the Civil War, with its attendant ri.se of in- 
dust riali.sm, had greatly stimulated labor co-operation. Many stiilms 
occurred during the war, and at its clo.se, wnth the ex-soIdicrs home in 
.search of work, and the immigrant tide beginning, the need of organiza- 
tion was more marked than ever before. 

Local labor union.s had existed in the United States since the early 
nineteenth century, and the Jacksonian period had witnessed the develop- 
ment of a well-defined labor movement; but the depression Trades 
that began in 1837 had been disa.strous for labor, and not 
until the time of the Civil War was any con.siderable part of the ground 
lost regained. During the fifties and sixties a few national organiza- 
tions, formed by such groups as the printers, the locomotive engineers, 
and the bricklayers, came into e.xistence, but for a long time none of them 
succeeded in drawing into its ranks any large percentage of those eligible, 
while attempts at all-labor organizations were even less satisfactory. In 
August, 1866, a National Labor Union was formed at Baltimore by a 
group of seventy-seven delegates, representing a great variety of labor 
interests. This organization lasted for half a dozen yeans, spon.sored 
annual labor congresses that were wtU attended, and at one time claimed 
a membership of 640,000. It was soon drawn off into politics, however, 
and by 1872 had asai.sted in the formation of the Labor Reform Party, 
which survived only one presidential election. What little was left of 
the National Labor Union crashed with the Panic of 1873, but, while it 
lasted, it had given the movement for an eight-hour day a good start, and 
had promoted in a variety of ways the study of labor problems. It 
furnished, also, an example of concerted action by labor that was not 
forgotten. 

The labor troubles of the seventies came in spite of the fact that labor 
was imperfectly organized, and .some of them might actually have been 
averted had the unions been strong enough to bargain The "Molly 
successfully with employers. One of the worst outbreaks Maguires" 
came in the anthracite coal mining region of Pennsylvania, where the 
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“Molly Maguires,” a secret society of terrorists, had for a decade carried 
on their depredations. Conditions in the mining towns were bad enough 
to justify the firmest protests, but the “Mollies” depended primarily 
upon murder for results. The name of the order, together with its 
methods of operation, were imported from Ireland, and membership wa.s 
confined to Irish immigrants and their sons. By 1805 the “Mollie.?” 
were beginning to make their influence felt. “Bosses” who refused 
special privileges to a member were murdered. “ Scabs ” were notified in 
writing that they might have a week in which to go, but if they dared 
stay, “ on next Satui'flay you will die.” Superintendents who were carry- 
ing money to pay the miners wc>re set upon and robbed, and sometimes 
murdered. Members of the society became policemen, and gave protec- 
tion to their friends. Others went into politics, stuffed ballot-boxes, won 
local elections, and grafted generously. Finally, when the terror could no 
longer be tolerated, a courageous di.strict attorney in Schuylkill County 
hired a Chicago detective named James McPavlan to gather the evidence 
necessary to crush the “Mollies.” McParlan w'orked his way into the 
order, and two years later emerged with the evidence he had been com- 
missioned to obtain. In a series of spectacular trials nearly a dozen death 
sentences were obtained, and many long prison terms. The first execu- 
tions occurred in June, 1877.* 

Less than a month later the country was startled by the news that 
a series of strikes, accompanied by much violence ^nd disorder, was 
Railway sweeping over the eastern railroads. The railroad unions 

strikes of were not very strong, and a strike on the Philadelphia and 

Reading only a few weeks before had been easily defeated 
by the employment of non-union workers. But the strikes that broke 
out in July, 1877, were supported by non-union as well as union men. 
All employees felt keenly the injustice of a ten per cent cut in wages that 
four great systems had decreed, and in many of the railroad towns senti- 
ment in support of the strikers was so iuleiise that to the faint-hearted it 
looked as if the day of revolution had come. During the early years of 
the depression the four systems in question, the New York Central, the 
Erie, the Pennsylvania, and the Baltimore and Ohio, had competed ruth- 
lessly for what little busine.S5 there was, and on the long hauls from St. 
Louis or Chicago to the Atlantic seaboard had quoted ruinously low 
rates. At one time cattle were hauled from Chicago to New York for 
a dollar a carload, and the low passenger fares that the “rate wars” 
promoted had had much to do with the success of the Centennial Exposi- 
tion at Philadelphia. After many unavailing efforts, the presidents of 

• The best study of this subject is S, IV. Coleman, The Meily Maguire Biots ( 1936 ). 
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the competing roads finally reached an agreement in April, 1877, to call 
off the rate wars, and to recover some of the losses they had suffered by 
a ten per cent reduction in wages. The pay cuts were announced with- 
out warning, and without consultation with minor officials who might 
have foretold the result. They came, too, after a long period of depres- 
sion during which few trainmen had had anything like full-time work. 
The puni.shmont that they inflicted was simply more than the men were 
able to take without protest. 

The trouble began, July IG, at Martinsburg, West Virginia, on the 
Baltimore and Ohio, when railroad firemen, just apprised of the cuts, 
began to abandon their cngine.s, and succeeded in persuading other work- 
ers to join them.^ Enthusiastically supported by the unemployed and 
by many mere roisterers, the strikers stopped all trains, destroyed rail- 
road property, and staged a general riot. The governor promptly called 
out the state militia, three companies strong, but the state troops were no 
match for the rioters, so on July 18 he appealed to Pre.sident Hayes for 
help. The two hundred and fifty regulars that Hayes sent to the scene 
restored order, but it took several days to break the strike. Trains that 
went through Martinsburg were stopped elsewhere, and even with the 
promise of protection it was difficult to find men to handle them. 

Meantime the excitement had spread to the neighboring State of Mary- 
land. Disorder at Cumberland, far out in the western panhandle, led 
the governor, on July 20, to summon the Baltimore militia to strike duty. 
They never went, for an angry mob intervened, and Baltimore itself be- 
came the scene of determined street fighting. Again the President had 
to be importuned for aid, and again detachments of United States regu- 
lars had to be sent to the rescue. Order was restored on July 22. 

Three days earlier the strike had opened in Pittsburgh, where an order 
to run double-headers over tho mountains, and so to cut down on the 
number of trainmen employed, was resented even more than Disorders in 
the wage cut. Here the mayor and the police seemed to 
sympathize with the .strikers, and the Pittsburgh militia fraternized freely 
with the mob. State troops from Philadelphia, however, opened fire on 
the rioters, an action that seemed to add fuel to the flames. For days 
the city was in the grip of terrorists. Railroad buildings and rolling stock 
were burned, freight cars were pillaged, stolen barrels of liquor were 
opened and drunk. When federal troops arrived on July 23 at least 
nineteen rioters and several militiamen had lost their lives. Not until 
July 29, after more than a week of confusion, was the first freight train 
permitted to leave the city, and either it or the next one after it was 
- '■ Shodea, viir, and Oborholtzcr, m, treat fully of those events. 
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wrecked. But by the end of the month the strike was completely broken 
and the men were back at work. 

Elsewhere, in New York, New Jensey, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and 
Illinois, similar incidents occurred. In every instance, the power of the 
state, reinforced by federal troops, was used to break the strike. For two 
weeks the whole country was in a fever of excitement. Even when the 
railroad strikes were ended, and the trainmen went back to work at the 
lowered wagc.s, anxious citizen.s wondered if the danger was over. In 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, the rolling-mill men of the Lackawanna Coal 
and Iron Comi)any had struck for a thirty-five per cent increa.se in wages, 
and tlu! minens for twenty-five per cent, both in a sense sympathetic 
strikes. Here, as in the railroad strikes, violence was the order of the 
day, and federal troops were required to stand guard for a month. Could 
the government really govern, or w'ould the next such outbreak mean 
revolution? 

News that began to come through from California was far from reassur- 
ing. On July 23, 1877, a mass meeting of workingmen in San Francisco, 
Unrest an called to express sympathy for the Pittsliurgh .strikers, got 
Calijorrua Qf jianj and turned into a prolonged riot. California 

was seemingly the ideal place in the United States for revolutionary 
sentiment to grow. Its people were descended, lineally or spiritually, 
from the “forty-niners,” and Californians, ever since the days of the 
mining camps, had shown a tolerance of lawlessness and a resentment of 
constraint rarely met with elsewhere in like degree. Speculation, too, 
was in the very air that they breathed, and it seemed reasonable to sup- 
pose that individuals who were ready at all times to take a chance on 
mining stock might be willing also to take a chance on something different 
in. government. Isolation from the vest of the United States added to the 
danger. Only one transcontinental railroad connected the Pacific coast 
with the Ea.st, and the conservative influence of the older state.s was too 
far away to have much effect. Added to all this was a unique and per- 
ple.ving problem, the Chine.se.' Welcomed in the days when the white.s 
were interested primarily in the mines, and used freely in building the 
Central Pacific Railroad, their popularity ebbed away when times grew 
hard and jobs were scarce. In 1870 California had about fifty thousand 
Chinese, and by the end of the sev'enties about seventy-five thousand. 
They constituted approximately nine per cent of the total population of 
the state, and, since practically all of them were men, at least twice as 


Oberholtzer, iv, treats this subjeet in great detail, but see also Mary R. Coolidge, 
ChinesB Immiffratian (1909), and G, E. Seward, Chinese Immiaration in Us Social and Eco- 
nomical Aspects (1881). 
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large a percentage of the total number of laborers. They worked for 
“coolie wages,” on which a white man would starve, and their presence 
was held responsible for the large number of California’s unemployed. 
They made no attempt to accept American ways, and. the Chinese quarter 
of any city was sure to be a plague spot of vice and disease. This was 
particularly true of San Francisco, the greatest center of Chinese con- 
centration. 

The full effects of the Panic of 1873 arrived late in California, for out 
on the coa.st the depression was scarcely felt until 1876. The year before 
that Californians, hypnotized by stories of some great new "bonanza” 
find.s, had indulged in a veritable orgy of speculation. When the bubble 
broke, thousands had lost their savings. Agriculture, too, suffered 
acutely from the light snowfall during the winter of 1876-77. Streams 
essential for irrigation dried up, and crops were .sure to be .short. Di.s- 
tressed farmers, as in the Middle West, blamed the railroads as well as the 
weather for their calamities, and not wnthout some reason. In California 
the Southern Pacific had monopolized the railroad opportunities of the 
state. It had received the customary rich land grants; it charged all the 
traffic would bear; it had gone deeply into politics to obtain taxation 
favors and other valuable privileges; its word was law with most of the 
state’s officials. The farmers of the coast, still enthusiastic Grangers, 
demanded the greater taxation of wealth, control of the railroads by a 
really repre-sentative state government, and an end to the railroad monop- 
oly on land. For good measure, they held that something must be done 
about the Chinese. 

By the summer of 1877 San Francisco had become a city of job- 
hunters — miners, farmhands, laborers of every kind, including the hated 
Chinese. Feeling was keen against the upper classes, partic- “Keamey- 
ularly the newly rich, who lived ostentatiously on “Nob 
Hill,” and were accused of employing Chinese in preference to whites. 
Self-appointed orators who addressed the meeting of July 23 did not con- 
fine themselves to expressions of sympathy for the Pittsburgh strikers, 
but took full advantage of the opportunity to denounce the capitalists 
and the Chinese iu fervid language. More meetings followed, and be- 
cause they were hold on the vacant sand-lot opposite the city hall those 
who attended them were called “Sand-Lotters." The idol of the crowd 
was Denis Kearney, an eloquent but ungrammatical Irishman, who had 
seen the seamy side of life as a sailor and a drayman, and now made it 
a practice to wind up each of his harangues with the words, “The Chinese 
must go 1’ Soon a Workingmen’s Party had taken form, through which 
the Sand-Lotters hoped to “cinch” capital, and drive out the bated 
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Chinese. Kearney sometimes threatened direct action. “A little 
judicious hanging right here and now,” he told one meeting, “will be 
the best course to pursue with the capitalists and stock sharps who are 
all the time robbing us.” Again, at a meeting held on Nob Hill itself, 
he told the railroad owmers that they had but three months in which 
to discharge all Chinese laborers. “Remember Judge Lynch,” he 
w'arned.' 

( 'uriously, however, it w'as to ri'gular legal procedure ratlu-r than to 
lynch law that the Sand-Lotters appealed. By chance a proposal for 
California state constitutional convention had already been sub- 
conouiuium. mitted to the people at the polls, and in September, 1877, 
of 1879 voters gave their consent to the project. Instead of 

going on with the idea of revolution, the Workingmen's Party now set. 
out, with the a.s&istance of the discontented Grangers, to capture a 
majority of the delegates to be elected in June, 1878. So successful were 
their efforts that when the votes were counted it was apparent that the 
farmers and laborers together had won a clear majority of the seats in the 
convention. Continuing their co-operation, the Workingmen and the 
Grangers wrote a new constitution for the state that embodied most of 
their radical ideas. The Chinese were forbidden to hold property and to 
engage in certain occupations; taxation was shifted to the “wealthy,” 
with “bonds, notes, and evidence of indebtedness” called upon to bear 
a heavy burden; a railroad commission was set up with full authority to 
regulate the railroads; home rule, w'hich meant rule by the Workingmen’s 
Party, was granted to San Francisco in generous measure; and the state 
judicial system was radically reformed in order to enforce more effectively 
the new provisions. Conservative delegates, certain that some of the 
more fantastic provisions would insure the defeat of the document, made 
little effort to eliminate them. They realized their mistake, however, 
when in May, 1879, the constitution was adopted by a majority of about 


10 , 000 . 

Nevertheless, the victory of the radicals w^as short-lived. Many of the 
new clauses, including the anti-Chinese provision, were held by the courts 
to be in conflict with the Constitution of the United States or treaties 
with a foreign power, and so became null and void. The railroads quickly 
captured the commission set up to regulate them. Prosperity returned, 
and both Grangers and Workingmen thought less about politics. Amend- 
ment after amendment was submitted and adopted until the difference 
between the California constitution of 1879 and other state constitutions 


' 1 James Bryce, The. American Cornmonuealth (2 vola., new edition, 1924), contains an 
iHuwinnting account of this subject. 
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was comparatively insignificant. In San Franci.sco the labor forces long 
ruled, but unfortunately not without permitting the same type of scan- 
dals that characterized city government elsewhere. Kearney went East 
to popularize the Workingmen’s Party there, but failed to win support, 
and soon dropped back into the obscurity from which he had so suddenly 
emerged. And yet the movement was not without a certain deep signifi- 
cance. Revolution in the United States, even in so hospitable an en- 
vironment as California, came hard. Peaceful and orderly means of 
protest were preferred, often by the mosi radical. Violent departurc.s 
from long-established precedents failed to endure. Few could deny that 
the workingmen’s movement in California and the strikes on the eastern 
railroads presaged an era of conflict between labor and capital, but the 
average American, reassured that his government could really govern, 
soon gave up worrying about the danger of revolution. 

The hatred on the coast for the Chinese, howe^'er, did not fail to 
awaken an echo in national politics. Strongly supported by representa- 
tives from the Far West, a law passed both houses of Con- Chinese 
gress in 1879 that prohibited any ship from bringing to the 
United States more than fifteen Chinese passengers on a single voyage. 
This measure was obviously meant to stop the stream of Chinese migra- 
tion across the Pacific, an end generally regarded as desirable. But un- 
fortunately the United States had signed a treaty with China in 1868 — 
the Burlingame Treaty — that gave the two powers mutual rights of 
immigration and emigration. While action by a single state would have 
no effect on such a treaty, a law of Congress, passed subsequent to its 
negotiation, would nullify it. Should the United States so insult a 
friendly power? President Hayes thought not, and votes enough to 
override his veto were not forthcoming. The remedy, he maintained, lay 
in negotiation -with China, not in the passing of a law. Hayes’s un- 
popularity on the coast as a result of thi.s veto was intense, although he 
promptly dispatched a commission to China to secure a change in the 
offensive treaty. Ultimately the Chinese government agreed to give the 
United States the right to "regulate, limit or suspend but not absolutely 
prohibit" the immigration of Chinese laborers, and in 1882 a Chinese 
Exclusion Act, based on this principle, went into effect. 

A.S the time approached for the election of 1880, it began to appear that 
the Republicans could count upon that most valuable of all political 
allies, prosperity. Foreign trade had increased. In 1880 the total value 
of imports into the United States reached $667,954,746, while the total 
value of exports reached a still higher figure, $823,946,353. Thus the 
United States enjoyed, not only a greater volume of trade than had ever 
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been recorded in any previous year, but also a favorable balance of trade. 
The government itself was rich, for its revenues each year for a long pe- 
riod averaged annually about S100,000,000 more than its expenditures. 
Business was generally good. The year 1880 saw a phenomenal wheat 
crop, and, what was the more remarkable, fairly satisfactory farm prices. 
Railway earnings were up; cotton-growers had regained the volume of 
productivity to which they had been accustomed before the Civil War; 
manufacturers, with a total population for the United States of about 
fifty million (an increase of .sixty per cent in two decades), had begun at 
last to realize the possibilities of thi' American market, and to seek to 
capitalize upon it. A feeling of confidence replaced the feeling of gloom 
that had characterized the depression years. After all, the Uniterl Stales 
had survived a great civil war and a great depression. It had triumphed 
over labor difficulties that might have wrecked lo.ss favored nations. It 
had turned its back upon the mistakes of reconsirurtion. Ble.ssed as it 
was with almo.st limitless resources, it could afford to forget .sectionalism 
and give itself over to the enjoyment of its riches. 

Comforting as these thoughts were, th§ Republican leaders were not 
so sure that they could count upon a Republican victory. The Grand 
The Old Party, soon generally to be known as the “G. 0. P.,” 

"G. 0. P‘ ^yas badly torn by dissension. At one extreme (the “right,” 
a later generation would have said) were the “Stalwarts,” hardjJjoiled 
realists who believed in practical politics and scoffed at reform. At their 
head was Ro.scoe Conkling, the able and unscrupulous senior senator from 
New York. Only a little less conservative were the “Half-Breeds,” who 
regarded James G. Blaine, the “man from Maine,” as their leader, and 
sometimes gave lip-service, although little else, to reform. Indeed, there 
is rea.son to .suppose that Blaine and Conkling would never have headed 
separate factions but for the undying personal enmity that existed be- 
tween them. Years before, when both were members of the national 
House of Representatives, Blaine had raised a laugh at Conkling’s ex- 
pense by referring to the New Yorker’s “haughty disdain, his grandilo- 
quent swell, his majestic, supereminent, overpowering, turkey-gobbler 
strut.” Blaine’s de.scription was too apt for a man of Conkling’s disposi- 
tion ever to forgive it, and thereafter the Republican Party was barely 
large enough to contain them both. In addition to the Stalwarts and the 
Half-Breeds were many Independents, or reformers, most of whom were 
more friendly to Blaine than to Conkling, but had very little use for 
either. Tor a time the Independents had regarded Hayes as one of them, 
but the querulous nature of reformers made it impossible for him to 
please them all, so that in effect the President and his friends constituted 
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a fourth Republican faction. Could a party .so divided ever hope to win 
an election? 

The choice of a presidential candidate proved to be difficult enough. 
Conkling was determined to nominate Grant, and the General, after 
a triumphant journey around the world, was nothing loath. Gat field and 
But Blaine wi.shed the nomination for himself, and the 
friends of John Sherman were sure that the Secretary of the Trea.sury 
was entitled to the honor on his record. Among the minor contenders 
were George P. Edmunds of Vermont and Elihu B. Wa.shburne of Illinois. 
By the time the convention met, Conkling had garnered in enough votes 
to renominate Grant, if only the unit rule, requiring each state to cast its 
vote as a solid block for the candidate favored by a majority of the 
delegation, could be enforced. But the opponents of Grant combined 
to defeat the unit rule, and on each of the thirty-six ballot.s taken the 
General received only a few more than three hundred votes, some seventy 
.short of the ncccs.sary majority. While the Grant phalanx could not be 
broken, the anti-Grant delegate.s finally united upon a dark-honse candi- 
date, James A. Garfield of Ohio, who had served .several terms in the 
House of Representative.s and had Just been elected to the United State.s 
Senate. Garfield, as the leader of the Sherman forces and a close friend 
of Blaine's, was eminently satisfactory to the Half-Breeds, so, to appease 
the Stalwarts, Chester Alan Arthur, Conkling’s obedient servant in New 
York, was chosen for Vice-President. The ticket was as strong as com- 
promise could make it. Even the Independents thought well of Garfield, 
and many of them gave him cordial support. 

The Democrat.s, quite as badly divided as the Republicans, w'ere le.s.s 
successful in achieving a united front. The northern wing of the party 
was extremely suspicious, and not a litllc ashamed, of the Hancock and 
southern 'ndng; and vice verm. Moreover, in both sections 
there was internal .strife that dated at least as far back as the Civil Whir. 
Northern Democrats who had been loyal to the Union during the war 
had not yet forgiven the “Copperheads” whose desire for peace had 
almost led them to .support the South. Southern Democrats who.se 
devotion to the parly stenuned from the leadership of Andrew Jackson 
had little u.se for the ex-Wliig.s and conservative “Bourbon.s,” who now, 
under the nece.ssity of maintaining white supremacy, called them.selves 
Democrats and sought to monopolize party leadership. Native Ameri- 
cans generally, of whatever section, regretted the dire necessity of cul- 
tivating the immigrant vote, particularly the Irish vote, which in many 
American cities had become afaetor to be reckoned with. So long out of 
power as to have lo.st its personality, bereft of intelligent leaders, tainted 
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with treason and with pacifism, the Democratic Party floundered help- 
lessly through the campaign. Tiklen was too old and too ill to be a 
candidate, and the nomination went, almost by default, to General Win- 
field S. Hancock of Pennsylvania, who had won distinction as a Union 
officer at Gettysburg, and had later pleased the South by the way he con- 
ducted himself as military commander of Louisiana during reconstruc- 
tion. In politic.s, however, he wa.s only, as one wag expres.sed it, “a good 
man, weighing two hundred and fifty pounds.” For Vice-Pre.sident the 
Democrat.s named William IT. I'lnglish of Indiana, a political anachro- 
nism whoso last significant deed had been to promote the admission of 
Kansa.s as a slave state during the Buchanan administration. Such a 
ticket amounted almost to an open confession of political bankruptcy. 

Ah a matter of fact, both parties wore completely bankrupt. The 
issues that divided them were historical merely. The Republican Party 
Lack of had come into existence because of the stand it had taken on 
party m.fue.i slavery, and it had lived on because of its determination to 
free the slaves, to .save the Union, and to punish the South. Its program 
was now fini.shed and it.s excuse for existence had disappeared. The 
Democrats, likewise, had so long centered their attention upon the issues 
of slavery, the Civil War, and reconstruction that they failed to obsciwe 
that the era in which these Issues meant anything had rolled by. The 
platforms of the two parties in 1880 revealed few real differences of 
opinion as to policies and no real awareness of the problems that con- 
fronted the nation. Neither Democrats nor Republicans seemed to 
.sense the significance of the vast transformation that was coming over 
busine.sSj nor the critical nature of the relationship between labor and 
capital, nor even the nece.ssity of doing something definite about civil 
service reform, the money problem, and the tariff. The Republican 
Party existed to oppose the Democratic Party; the Democratic Party ex- 
isted to oppose the Republican Party. Real i.ssues cut across both 
parties, and even when recognized, which wa.s rare, had to be evaded or 
ignored. When the Republican Convention prepared to adopt the 
cu.stomary meaningless platitudes about civil service reform, a delegate 
from Texas named Flanagan protested in plain language: “What are we 
up here for?" Wliat, indeed, if not for the offices? 

With issues lacking, the campaign turned on personalities. The 
Republicans, in rejecting the candidacy of General Grant, had freed 
Canpaign of themselves of the charge of “ Bonapartism.” Their nominee 
1880 Union officer in the Civil War, but he had 

been, like Hayes, a volunteer officer, and had won distinction in politics 
rather than in the army. The Democrats, on the other hand, in their 
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effort to shake off the diarge of treason, had nominated a professional 
soldier. If anyone was prepared to play the role of “the man on horse- 
back,” it was Hancock, not Garfield. Efforts were made to prove that 
Hancock, whose exploits on the battlefield had won him the sobriquet, 
“the Superb,” was in reality a cow'ard, and that Garfield, whose record 
wa.s far cleaner than that of most politicians, had been deeply involved in 
the Credit Mobilicr and other scandals. Neither charge carried much 
weight. Garfield, as a matter of fact, was satisfactory enough to the re- 
form element in the Republican Party and mo.st Independent, s gave hi.s 
candidacy their warm .support. The Domocratio platform, written by 
Colonel Henry Watterson of Kentucky, called for “a tariff for revenue 
only.” When the Republican.s showed a disposition to press this i.s.sue, 
Hancock declared that it was unimportant because the tariff was a “local 
affair.” For this .statement he wa.s roundly ridiculed, but ho spoke far 
more truly than he Imew, Tariff rates must be levied by Congress, but 
they have generally been fixed, item by item, because of some local 
demand. 

Fought with fury, and as if the result would really be important, the 
campaign settled nothing much except that Garfield, not Hancock, was 
to be the next Pre,sidont of the United States. The Repub- Eleciion 
lican plurality, out of a total vote amounting to over nine 
million, was about nine thousand. Neither of the two leading candidates 
had a majority of all the votes ca.st, for Jame.s B. Weaver of Iowa, the 
Greenback candidate, polled over three hundred thousand votes. The 
Republicans, however, won enough local victories to enable them to re- 
capture the Senate, and, although the membership of the House was so 
evenly divided as to leave its control in doubt until Congress actually 
met, the Republicans were finally able to organize it also. For the first 
time in six years the Presidency and both houses of Congre.ss were under 
the eontrol of a single party. 



CHAPTER VIII 


CAPITAL AND LABOR 


While the depression years of the .seventies had ealled a fialt fo the rapid 
exiiansion of industry in the United States, it \va.s only a temporary halt. 
Indeed, busines.ses that escaped annihilation were often the better off for 
the restraint.s that the depression imposed upon them. In flush times 
comfortable profits were too easily achieved; in hard times even small 
profits were won, more than likely, only as the reward of efficiency. In 
flush times Ameiican manufacturers had depended all too exclusively 
upon the American market; in hard times they sought to adapt their pro- 
ducts to the needs of other lands, and began to sell abroad. Solvent 
organizations bettered their jiositions by absorbing their weaker rivals, 
and by devising trade agreements with their stronger rivals to forestall 
the menace of cut-throat competition. When, at last, the depression was 
over, business, particularly big business, was in position to begin another 
era of spectacular expansion. 

As had happened before, the railroads led the way in the new develop- 
ment. Sure signs of life appeared as early as 1878 when the Northern 
Kailroad Pacific, the misfortunes of which had plunged Jay Cooke and 
building Company into bankruptcy, again prepared to build. Under 
the leadership of Frederick Billings, a conservalive Vermont capitalist, 
inve.itors were persuaded to put their money once more into Northern 
Pacific securities, and for three years the westward march of Billings’s 
railroad builders went forward without incident. In 1881, however, 
Billings’s plans came into conflict with those of Henry Villard, a hard- 
headed German-American whose Oregon Railroad and Navigation Com- 
pany controlled the railroad and steamboat lines of the Pacific North- 
west.'- Villard had long sought to induce Billings to agree to some traffic 
arrangement that would prevent competition between the two systems 
when the Northern Pacific should be finisshed, but Billings received all 

1 ViUard*a Bpeotacular career is best followed in his own Memoirs of Henry Villard (2 vols . , 
1904). Also useful are E, V. SmaUey, History of the Northern Pacific Railroad (1SS3), and 
Jv 0. HedgeSi Henry ViUard ajid ih& Railways of the Northwest (1030)* 
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such o\^erturf‘s with cold rdasals. Thereupon Villard induced his 
financial backers in New York to put money into a “blind pool” upon 
which, for an unrevealed purpose, he might draw at will. With this 
money he bought up enough stock to secure complete control of both the 
“N. P.” and the "O.R. and N.,” and organized a holding company, the 
Oregon and Transcontinental, through which to manage them. He then 
deposed Billing.s as pre.sident of the Northern Pacific, took the place for 
himself, and a.s prc.sidcnt of all three corporations achieved the harmony 
he dc.sired. On the completion ot the Northern Pacific in 1883, by way 
of celebration he ran a “Golden Spike Siwelal,” filled with the most 
di.stinguished company of American notables that he could assemble, the 
entire length of the line. 

By this time, however, the American public could no longer be thrilled 
by new.s that another transcontinental railroad had been finhshed. In 
addition to the Union Pacific, completed in 1869, the South- ^’he 
ern Pacific was now running trains to the western coast. Tmnscon- 
The Southern Pacific was a California corporation which had 
shrewdly acquired the right to build within the borders of that state to 
meet any eastern land-grant railroad. Owned and managed by the same 
able group that had built the Central Pacific, it had pushed its lines south- 
ward through the state, and was prepared to receive all newcomers at 
Fort Yuma and the Needles, the two points on the border of southern 
California where the canyon of the Colorado could be crossed. With the 
aid of territorial charters from Arizona and New Mexico and a state 
charter from Texas, the Southern Pacific built eastward from Fort Yuma 
to meet the old Texas Pacific,^ which it presently absorbed. By Jan- 
uary, 1882, it had through trains running over this route from San 
Francisco to St. Louis, and by February of the next year it had opened up 
an alternative route through southern Texas to New Orleans. Alert to 
every opportunity, the Southern Pacific also connected at the Needles 
with the Atchisoir, Topeka, atrd Santa Fe, which had built westward 
through Kansas on a state land grant, and from Albuquerque to the 
Needles on the federal grairt of the defunct Atlantic and Pacific. Trains 
were running the entire length of this route shortly after Villard’s “ Gol- 
den Spike Special” made its much-advertised tour. In 1884 the owners 
of the Southern Pacific, who were now in a position to monopolize the 
railroad business of the Southwest, followed the example of Villard and 
created a holding company, the Southern Pacific of Kentucky, through 
which to administer their extensive properties. The Southern Pacific 
owned no railroad.s in Kentucky, but the laws of that state were friendly 

‘ See ante, p. 78. 
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to its purposes, while incorporation in a state far removed from the; scene 
of the road’s activities seemed likely to reduce to a minimum the danger 
of investigation and regulation^ 

Other western railroads extended their line.s during these years with 
the same feverish speed. The Burlington, the Rock Island, the North- 
western, and the Mis.souri Pacific competed with the transeontinontals 
and their branches for the exploitation of the Great Plains. The Denver 
and Rio Grrinch' built heroically around the (Colorado mountains, by way 
of the Royal Gorge <jf the Arkansas, to connect with the Union Pacific at 
Ogden, .fame.s ,J, Hill of Minnesota advanced the fortunes of the St. 
Paul, Mimieai)oIis and Manitoba .slowly but surely until by the time the 
next panic broke, in 1893, it had become, under a new name, the Great 
Northern, another traaseontinental. North of the United States, in 
Canada, Donald A. Smith, later known as Lord Strathcona and Mount 
Royal, brought the Canadian Pacific to completion in 1885, while south 
of the United States, in Me.xico, the Mexican Central, an affiliate of the 
Santa Fe, had reached Mexico City the year before. 

While the mo.st .spectacular railroad activities of the period occurred 
in the tran.s-Mississippi We.st, the southern and eastern roads were by 
Smihein no means idle. In the South the Richmond and West Point 
and easiein Terminal Railway and Warehouse Company, a holding com- 
pany formed in 1881, laid the foundations for what later 
became the Southern Railway system. In the East the great systems 
that had taken form before the Civil War — the New York Central, the 
Pennsylvania, the Erie, and the Baltimore and Ohio — built or acquired 
branch lines, consolidated their holdings, and, when well-managed, made 
money. Everywhere the substitution of .steel for iron rails, together with 
an equally revolutionary improvement of rolling stock and equipment, 
called for enormous expenditures, funds for which, in spite of much cut- 
throat competition, the railroads somehow managed to find. Because of 
these expiuisive innovations, stalistic.s on mileage fail to give a complete 
picture of the railroad development of the period. Neverthele.ss the 
statistic.s are imprcs.sive. From 52,000 miles of railroad in 1870 the total 
mileage in the United States had ri.sen by 1880 to 93,000 and by 1890 to 
163,000 — ' an increa.se of 70,000 miles in ten years. Construction more 
than kept pace with the expaasion of population. In 1870 the United 
States had 1380 mile.s of railroad per million inhabitants; in 1880 it had 
1858 mile.s, and in 1890 it had 2625 miles. By the la.st-mentioncd date 
the main outlines of the American railroad map were complete ; after that 
(late the mileage continued to increase, but such new tracks as were laid 

* .Stuart Daggett, Chapiera on the Jiialoru of the Southern Pacific (1922) . 
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served mainly as feeders for existing lines. The age of railroad pioneering 
was over. 

Typical of the railroad buildcns wa.s James J. Hill (1838-1916), the 
creator of the Great Northern. Hill was born in a log cabin near E,ock- 
James J. wood, Ontario, the third child of a hard-working Scotch- 
Irish farm couple. His father died when James was only 
fourteen, and tlie boy quit .school to go to work in a village store. Four 
years of this was enough, and at eighteen the lad made his way to St. 
Paul, Minnesota, then a town of only four or five thousand, to grow up 
with the new country. Ho wa.s not .slow to see that the future of the, 
Northwe.st was intimately bound up wit h transportation, and the opening 
in the early sixties of a tcm-mile .stretch of railroad between St. Paul and 
Minneapolis fired his imagination. Successful, seemingly, at everything 
he undertook, he .soon had a contract to supply the rapidly growing “St. 
Paul and Pacific” with the fuel for its wood-burning engines, and he took 
advantage of the opportunity to find out more about the affairs of the 
road than mo.st of its officials ever knew. Overexpanded in its haste to 
acquire title to a land grant, and in chronic trouble with the stronger 
Northern Pacific, the St. Paul and Pacific went into bankruptcy when the 
panic broke in 1873. For years its later-built portions were described as 
“Two streaks of rust and a right of way,” but in 1878 Hill and three as- 
sociates, including Donald A. Smith, with borrowed money bought them- 
selves into its control. Reorganized as the St. Paul, Minneapolis, and 
Manitoba, Hill soon had the road earning good profits out of the rich 
trade of the Red River Valley. Unlike some railroad builders, he was not 
interested primarily in acquiring a land grant or making money out of 
road construction. What he hoped to do was to build up the country 
as he advanced his lines so that the settlers would support the road 
through the business they made for it. Time proved that his faith in the 
future of the Northwest was jastified. Within fifteen years after he 
assumed its management, his little local road had been transformed into 
the Great Northern system, with lines that really reached the Pacific, and 
an income that had made its builder rich,^ 

The creation of these great railroad systems was not usually accom- 
plished without the elimination of a multitude of lesser lines. Back in 
Railway f pre-Civil War era more or less accidental connections had 
cmmlida- played a considerable part in railroad consolidation. In 
<tons ^vork of Cornelius Vanderbilt in welding to- 

gether the New York Central had been greatly facilitated. Panics and 
periods of depression had also done their bit. During the years following 

> J. G. Pyle, The Life of James Hill (2 vola., 1917), is an appreciative biography. 
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1857, and even more aflor 1873, the weaker roads had gone into bank- 
ruptcy only to emerge as parts of some stronger, and usually much larger, 
system. During the depression years of the seventies no less than four 
hundred and fifty railroads, fully two fifths of the roads of the country, 
had suffered this experience. The holding company idea, well exempli- 
fied by the Oregon and Transcontinental in the Northwest, the Southern 
Pacific of Kentucky in the Southwest, and the Richmond Terminal 
Company in the South, also greatly facilitated consolidation. Great 
.sectional systems were thus created that could monopolize the business 
of the region they covered. Within those areas competition was stifled, 
and only the interposition of governmental authority could prevent rail- 
road monopolies from charging for their services “all the traffic would 
bear.” i 

Competing systems, however, could not always be united, and wher- 
ever competition existed it tended to become both ruthless and costly. 
Rebates were given to favored shippers, particularly to those who shipped 
large quantities of goods long distances. Regions or cities that were 
served by more than one railroad were granted cut rates, while those de- 
pendent upon the services of a single road were overcharged in an effort 
to make up the lo.sses from the competing rates. More was charged for 
a short haul where there was no competition than for a longer haul over 
the same line when competition between the terminal points existed. 
Efforts on the part of the roads to eliminate competition usually came to 
nought. Sometimes competing roads, after a disastrous “rate war,” 
made rate agreements, but the temptation to break such self-imposed 
prorai.ses when to do so meant good profits was always more than some 
managers could resist. Pools were tried through which a common treas- 
urer collected all earnings and paid out profits according to a ratio agreed 
upon, but these, too, led mainly to wrangling and non-ob.scnmnce. From 
the railroad point of view consohdation into large non-competitive 
systems seemed the only ideal solution. 

Public criticism of the railroads, common during Granger times, had 
diminished somewhat during the later seventies. For a time, perhaps, 
there was less to criticize. Railroad managers, remembering Critidmn of 
the effective protests of the Grangers, took care when they railroads 
could do so not to revive them. Even more to the point, many of the 
worst of the railroad offenses w'ero a.ssociated primarily with a period of 
expansion, wherca.s contraction, not expansion, had been the watchword 
of the depression. During the eighties, with an unprecedented amount 

1 C. P. Adams, Jr., Bailroada; Their Origin and Problems (new edition, 1893), is the work 
of an aouto contemporary, and is still valuable. 
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of railroad building going on, most of the old abuses reappeared, and 
with them a new wave of protests. The way in which the railroads, as 
corporations, enjoyed privileges not accorded to the ordinary individual 
came in for heated denunciations. Their charters, obtained by fair 
meaii-s or foul, endowed the fortunate pos.seshor.', with “eternal life,” and 
yet gave them rights and privileges })efor(' the law designed originally for 
natural persons whos(‘ life-span was limited. By right of eminent domain 
a road might take whatever land it wanted, and pay a price for it that to 
the dispo.sse,s.scd owner .seemed unfair and inadequate. Special privileges 
of taxation enabled the roads to be taxed only on their gross or net earn- 
ings, whereas the ordinary individual had to jjay (axe.s on what.ever 
property he posse.ssed, whether it brought him an income or not. Rail- 
road.s went into politics, deternained who .should and who should not be 
nominated to office, and by distributing free passes to legislator.s, 
governors, judges, and other office-holders put all tho.sp who had author- 
ity to restrain them in their debt. 

Critics of the railroads could multiply their charges at will. Com- 
munitie.s in dire need of a railroad connection were forced to .subscribe 
heavy subsidies under threat of being left off a projected line. When the 
railroad came, the outraged citizens found themselves obliged to pay 
a double tribute — high taxes because of the subsidy they had voted, and 
high rates because the railroad now had them at its mercy. Western rail- 
road.s, thanks to the land-gi-ant policy of the United States government, 
were usually the owners of great tracts of land that otherwise might have 
been available for settlers to take as homesteads. Thus the charge of 
land monopoly could be hurled. Stock-watering and stock-manipulation 
were the rule rather than the exception, and most railroad.s, in addition to 
paying dividend.s on a capitalization far in e.xcess of their value, were also 
bonded for all they were worth. High freight and passenger rates to keep 
such overcapitalized, debt-ridden structures from collap.se could not be 
avoided. Graft and dishonesty in railroad administration were all too 
common. Printed schedulc.s of rates were deliberately kept out of 
shippers’ hands so that rebates and other special favors might the more 
easily be granted favored shippons. Small stockliolders were “frozen 
out” when large stockholders found such an operation to their advantage. 
Hoads were built — often roads that were not needed — for the benefit 
of the contractors, who presently unloaded a bankrupt company upon 
unsuspecting stockholders and unappreciative communities.'- 

Among the many books on railroad history the following may be noted: E. E. Johnson, 
Amerwan Railwau Transportation (1912); Slaaon Thompson, A Short History of American 
Sailwaut (1925); L. H, Haney, A Congressional History of Railways in the United States, 
lSSO-3887 (2 vols., 190S-10). 
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The Granger movement had called attention to many such grievances, 
and had led to the creation in most of the states of governmental com- 
missions for the regulation of the railroads. These com- Railroad 
missions, ill-informed as to the problems that confronted regulation 
them, and often subservient to the corporations they were supposed to 
regulate, accomplished comparatively little. Knowledge, to be sure, 
came with the years, but it added nothing to the effectiveness of state 
regulation; by the time a railroad was large enough to need regulation, it 
was too largo for a state commission to regulate it. Local intrastate 
roads that the commis.sions could handle were being quietly absorbed into 
powerful interstate .systcims that were beyond them. “The number of 
separate railroad companies operating distinct roads in Minnesota was 
as high as twenty, three years ago,” wrote a perplexed Minnesota com- 
missioner in 1881. “Now the number is reduced to substantially one 
third that number.” Other state commissions reported the same trend 
toward consolidation, and the census of 1880 proclaimed it eloquently. 
While, according to the Granger decisions, the regulatory authority of 
a state did not necessarily stop at the state’s borders, the fact of the 
matter was that increasingly it did. Finally, in 1886, the Supreme Court 
of the United States admitted the inadvisability of its earlier ruling, and 
in a case involving the Wabash Railroad and the State of Illinois held in 
effect that Congress alone had authority to regulate interstate com- 
merce. 

Meantime one investigating conunittee after another had studied the 
railroad problem. As far back as Granger time.s a Senate committee, 
headed by William Windom of Minnesota, had urged that InvesUga- 
a federal bureau of commerce be created, and twice during 
the seventies the national House of Representatives had passed bills to 
that effect. Another of Windom’s proposals, that trunk lines should be 
built by the government to compete with private lines, and so reduce 
rates, won less approval. In 1879 the Hepburn committee in New York 
State submitted a wealth of evidence on the misconduct of the railroads, 
and inferenlially pointed to national regrdation a,s the proper way out. 
In 1885, after both the House and the Senate had passed measures look- 
ing toward railroad regulation, but had failed to agree on details, the 
Senate appointed a new investigating committee with a larger range of 
powers than had been accorded the Windom committee. Headed by 
Shelby M. Cullom of Illinois, this conunittee traveled widely and in- 
vestigated carefully the regulatory efforts of the state commissions. It 
reported in 1886 that three fourths of the railroad business of the countiy 
was interstate in character, hence, under the rule of law laid down in the 
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Wabash decision, beyond the control of state regulation^ Four possible 
methods of dealing with the situation were listed: (1) the continuance of 
private ownership and management, but with more effective govern- 
mental regulation; (2) government ownership and management; (3) 
government ownership and private management under public regula- 
tions; and (4) government ownei’ship and management in competition 
with private conipaniea. Noting the widespread opposition throughout 
the country to government ownership, the committee recommended 
regulation by the national government as the preferable alternative. 

Congress was now ready to act, and in 1887 it established an Iiiter- 
ntate Commerce Commission to consist of five members, of whom not 
The I C C three might belong lo the same political party, 

to be appointed by the President for six-year terms. The 
law forbade most of the evil practice.s uncovered by the various investi- 
gating committees, and in a sense made national the current trends in 
state regulation. Rebates, pools, and discriminations were branded as 
illegal, and the rule that more could not be charged for a short haul than 
for a longer one over the same line was established. The corami.ssion 
was authorized to investigate complaints against the railroads, and to 
make decisions which, however, it could enforce only through, court 
action. This provision for a judicial review of its rulings proved to be 
the undoing of the early commission. Although headed by an eminent 
ex-judge, Thomas M. Cooley of Michigan, it failed to obtain the judicial 
backing through which, alone, its decisions could be made effective. 
Delays and reversals permitted the railroads to operate about as they had 
operated before. Not until the Presidency of Theodore Roosevelt did 
the Interstate Commerce Commission become a really effective body.^ 

The trend toward consolidation, so evident in the history of the rail- 
roads, was equally apparent elsewhere in the business world. This was 
due in large part to the transportation revolution that the completion 
of the railroad sy.stem had worked, but a number of other newly devi.sed 
means of communication were available by the eighties that facilitated 
almost as much as the railroads them.selves the operation of large busi- 
ness units. One of the.se was the electric telegraph, used for years before 
the Civil War, but now extended to parallel every railroad right of way 
and to serve practically every hamlet in the nation. Cable service also 
had steadily improved. The first transoceanic cable, laid in 1858, had 

1 Att immense amount of miscellaneous information is contained in the report of the 
C.'uUom committee, Forty-Ninth ConBress, first session, Senate Beport, number 46 (serial 
2356). 

’ The two treatises by W. Z. Ripley, Railroads: Rates and Regulation (1912), and Rail- 
roads: Finance and Organisation (1915), best cover these subjects. 
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hoon been destroyed by the use of too strong electric currents, but by 
1866, through the persistent labors of Cyrus W. Field, a better one had 
been laid, and soon thereafter many others. American businessmen 
were thus able to keep in as clo,se touch with London as with New York 
quotations, and to make their plans with a fuller knowledge of wmrld 
affairs than had ever been possible before. 

Of incalculable importance also was the telephone, the invention of 
Alexander Graham Bell, an American Scot who taught deaf mutes, anrl 
had interested himself in acoustics. At the Centennial The 
Expo.sition of 1876 Bell exhibited his instruments, and made 
a deep impression on the American public. He was not the first to study 
the problem of transmitting human speech by electricity, nor the only 
one to find a solution, but ho did develop the first practicable telephone.^ 
Even so, it wa.s not easy to induce capital to invest in so fantastic an 
enterprise, and the successful launching of the telephone owed much to 
the organizing genius of Theodore N. Vail, later president of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company. During the eighties telephone 
systems were introduced into virtually every American city, and by the 
end of the decade no less than 440,000 instruments were in u.se. Well 
before the turn of the century succes.sful long-distance comiections had 
been generally established. 

The significance of the telephone in the business world can hardly 
be overestimated. Among other thmgs, it enabled business executives 
to keep in close touch with a veritable army of subordinates, and thus 
tremendously facilitated the proce.ss of consolidation. A natural 
monopoly, it soon furnished in its own tightly woven business organiza- 
tion an example that other businesses strove earnestly to follow. In- 
cidentally, it provided at its switchboards a new^ occupation for women, 
and through its rural extensions another effective weapon against social 
isolation. 

The telephone was only one of the many new uses which electricity 
was being made to serve. Wizard of electrical inventors was Thomas A. 
Edison (1847-1931) , an Ohioan by birth whose formal schooling had been 
limited to three months, but whose natural ingenuity has probably never 
been surpassed. At fifteen he had learned to send and receive telegraph 
messages, but his fondness for experimentation doomed him to frequent 
dismissals by irritated employers. In 1879 he made his first really 
revolutionary invention, a practicable incandescent light. Others had 
already devised the arc light, which served well enough for street- 

• H. N. Casson, The History of the Telephone (1910); Catherine Mackenzie, Alexander 
Graham Sell, the Man Who Contracted Space (1928). 
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lighting, but was wholly unsatisfactory for indoor use. By January, 
1880, Edison had taken out a patent on his light bulb, which before long 
he was able to manufacture, in quantities for commercial u.se, at a factory 
in Harrison, New Jer.sey. Improvements in generators followed, and 
soon business houses and even dwellings were depending for illumination 
on the new device. The next need was for central electric power sta- 
tions, an opportunity for business expansion so fully appreciated that 
the number of such stations increased from eight in 1881 to 2774 in 1898.'^ 
While Edison, with his numerous inventions, including among others the 
phonograph, motion pictures, automatic telegraphy, the stock-ticker, 
and the microphone, ranks as the leading electrical engineer of his time, 
he was by no means the only one. Soon electric railway systems were 
banishing horse cars from the city streets, electric elevators were adding 
innumerable stories to the height of skyscraper, s, and electric power 
was being used to turn a larger and larger proportion of the wheels of 
industry. 

The typewriter met another businc.ss need. Its inventor was a Mil- 
waukee printer, Charles Latham Sholes, who a.s early as 1867 had devised 
The a machine that would write with fair rapidity. Fortu- 

iypewriier nately, a letter wTitten on one of Sholes’s typewriters fell 
into the hands of James Densmore, a Philadelphia businessman, and led 
him to come to the aid of the inventor with money and ideas. Within 
a decade the collaborators had sufficiently perfected their machine that 
it was finding its way into business offices, and within another decade it 
had become a business necessity. Sholes’s machine, which was first 
manufactured commercially by the firm of E. Remington and Son, had 
many imitator, s, and by the end of the century nearly a hundred different 
models were on the market. Like the telephone, the typewriter pro- 
vided a new gainful occupation for w’omen. Women operators, it tran- 
spired, were not only quite as efficient as men, but they could also be 
hired for less. Soon it was generally assumed that the noun stenographer 
was feminine gender, and that it referred to any member of the vast 
army of young women whose .skill at shorthand and typewriting made 
their services indisspensablo to the smooth functioning of business offices. 

A number of other circunastances promoted also the widening of busi- 
Naiitm-mde ness horizons. Advertising took on new life with the inven- 
attaeriiging qJ half-tone process, through which the image re- 

^corded by the camera could be inexpensively transferred to print paper. 

‘ Ida M. Tarbell, The N ationalixina of Busiiieaa, 1878-1898 (1936), reviews admirably 
these and similar transformations. On Edison himself see F. L. Dyer and T. C. Martin, 
Edison, His Lifs and InverUions (1929)* 
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Improvements in photography served the same useful cud. The cost of 
job printing was reduced by the invention of the linotype and the mono- 
type, and at the same time the quality was greatly improvedd Mean- 
time the United States Post-Office, regardless of deficits, cheapened its 
rates, and amplified its service. Railroad extensions wore followed 
everywhere by postal extenaion-s. Mail delivery at the door wa.s in- 
augurated in a few American cities as early as 1871, and thereafter was 
rapidly bestowed upon smaller and smaller eommunitie.s. Catalogues 
and printed circulars were accorded special rates to facilitate general 
distribution. The penny postal card, introduced into the United States 
from Europe in 1878, brought the cost of per.sonal mail .service to an 
irreducible minimum; but the two-cent letter rate, inaugurated in 18S8, 
was not far behind. 

It is not difficult to see why business, with all tliese aids, became in- 
creasingly national rather than local in scope. With nation-wide com- 
petition at work only the ablest, the most .selfish, and the Tendencies 
most unscrupulous of the competitors could survive. Great toward 
producers tended to become the cheape.st producers, and 
little companies tended to disappear. Close ob.serverK of busine.ss trends 
during the eighties noted that the current formula of business evolution 
called for a greatly increased output from a steadily diminishing number 
of plants. In 1880, for example, the nation had 1990 woolen mills, in 
1890, only 131 1 ; in 1880 it bad 1934 factories that made agricultural im- 
plements, in 1890, only 910. During the same decade the number of 
iron and steel mills decreased by one third, and the number of leather 
establishments by three fourths. In every case, however, the total 
capital investment and the total output of the industry had vastly in- 
creased, while ownership, or at least management, had been concen- 
trated far more rapidly than even the reduced number of plants would 
indicate. What the nation was witnessing was the emergence of a largo 
number of near-monopolies, each of wffiieh aspired to the complete con- 
trol of some important national ncces.sity.^ 

Public awareness of the situation began with the appearance of an 
article, “The Story of a Great Monopoly,” by Henry Domaro.st Lloyd, 
in the Atlaniic Monthly for March, 1881. Lloyd’s article was a scathing 

I Ottmar Mcrgenthaler, a naturalized American of German birth, invented the linotype 
in 1885, and Talbot Lanston, a clerk in the Benaion Olfice in WaahinRtou, D.t'„ invented 
the monotype in 1887. On the general subject of invention.'i two short treatises tire avail- 
Sifeabie: Holland Thompson, The Age of Invention (1921); and George Ile-s, Leading American 
Inventors (1012). 

5 J. W. Jenka and W. E. Clark, The Trust Problem (now edition, 1929). Other inter- 
esting surveys arfl^jSurton J. Hendrick, The Age of Big Business (1920), andj^hn Moody, 
The Masters of Capiial (1921). 3 / 
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attack on the Standard Oil Company, and the deep impression it made 
was fully attested by the fact that that particular number of the Atlantic 
sold out seven editions. John D. Rockefeller, the guiding genius of 
Standard Oil, had planned monopoly from the start. The first import- 
ant step toward thi.s goal, control of the oil-refining business of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, he had accomplished by the time the Panic of 1873 broke. 
This gave him perhaps one third of the oil-refining bu.siness of the 
country, and undi.sraayed by the depression he set out to get the rest. 
Skillful at obtaining financial backing, and always equipped with a large 
cash balance of hi.s own, he bought up whatever refineries would sell, in- 
duced others to join forces with him, and drove si ill others out of busi- 
ne.SH. By the time the depression was over, , the Rockefeller interests, 
with control over all the greatest refineries in New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, and Titusville, had approjdmatcd the complete 
monopoly their leader had sought.^ 

Rockefeller’s ruthle.ss methods left him a rich legacy of hatred. The 
railroads, hard-pressed for business during the depression, had little 
choice but to give him the rebates he demanded. Shippers 
Standard Oil less favored either were ruined by the unfair competition or 
Company Standard Oil. When it came to the marketing 

of oil, Rockefeller gave no quarter. The United States was divided up 
into convenient sections, each with its agent and subagents, with every 
agent under instructions to “sell all the oil that is sold in your district.” 
Agents who succeeded in this undertaking were rewarded with higher 
salaries and promotions; agent.s who failed were summarily dismissed. 
Railroad record.^ were spied upon by Standard Oil men so that the 
business of competitive refineries could be stolen. Price-cutting was 
carried to any extreme nece.ssary to put a competitor out of busine.ss, and 
a.s soon as his defeat was as.surcd the price of oil was set again at a figure 
as high as or higher than before the price-war began. Pipeline companie.s 
that carried the crude oil to railway centers, and even hundreds of mile.s 
to the refineries, were gathered up by Standard Oil, one by one, usually 
at its own price. Determined to pay no man profits. Rockefeller built 
terminal wai’ehouses of his own, established factories to make barrels 
and other necessary articles, and eliminated hundreds of wholesalers and 
middlemen. Finally, in order to facilitate centralized control and to 
insure against unintentional competition among the various Standard 
properties, the Standard Oil Timst wms formed. This device, first 
adopted in 1879, but revised and more completely applied in 1882, con- 

‘ J. T. Tlyiui, God's Gold; the Story of Rockefeller and His Tirnes (1932), is exciting and 
colorful. 
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fjiKtecl merely of a group of nine tru-stet"! to whom was surrendered all the 
stock of the Standard Oil Company and its various affiliates. Trust 
certificates were then i.ssued to each Standard .stockholder in the pro- 
portion of twenty trust certificates for each share of Standard stock. 
For several years the nine trustees, with John D. Rockefeller at their 
head, made the decisions for all of the stockholders and all of the com- 
panies that were dominated by Standard Oil. 

"This is the original trust,” declared a New York committee that in 
1888 began the investigation of Standard Oil. "It.s suece.ss ha.s been the 
incentive to the formation of all other trusts or combina- 
tioiLS. It i.s the type of a .system which lia,s spread like a 
di.sea.se through the commercial system of thi.s country.” What the 
committee charged wa.s fully borne out by the facts. One after another 
"an incredible number of the necessaries and luxuric.s of life, from meat 
to tomb.stone.s,” had fallen into the hands of some tightly organized little 
group that frequently only by the most unscrupulous and underhand 
methods had achieved control. Sugar, salt, whiskey, matchns, crackers, 
lead, cotton.seed oil, linseed oil, wire and nails, agricultural machinery, 
electrical supplie.s, and a host of other items could be obtained only by 
paying tribute to some such trust or combine. The exact pattern of the 
Standard Oil Trust was not always followed, but the results were gen- 
erally about the same. Sometimes the possession of exclusive patent 
rights promoted the cause of monopoly, and thus made of the liberal 
patent laws of the United States a kind of subsidy to big busines.s.’- 

The evils of the "trusts,” as the public without much discrimination 
described all big businesse.s, became increasingly apparent. Prices were 
fixed without benefit of competition, and sometimes at higher levels than 
before the trust was formed. Raw producers were compelled to take 
what the trust chose to pay, for there wa.s no one else to whom to sell. 
Labor was forced into line by the closing of troublesome plants, and by 
the circulation of "blacklists” that made it difficult for agitators to 
obtain employment. Politicians were influenced by free passes from the 
railroads, by campaign contributions, and by outright bribes, Oliver 
H. Payne, treasurer of the Standard Oil Company, was reputed to have 
spent one hundred thousand dollars to secure the election of his father, 
H. B. Payne, to the United States Senate in 1886. Powerful lobbies 
appeared in Washington and in the several state capitals charged with 
the duty of winning favors from lawmakers and law-enforcers. The 
Washington lobbyists were sometimes described as the "third house” of 

‘ An admirable history of a developing “big businoas” is W. T. Hutchinson, Cyrus Hall 
McCormick: Harmt, ISS6-IS84 (1935). 
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Congress. Plants that experience had .shown to be well located were 
enlarged, and other.s less ideally situated Avere clo,sed down, without re- 
gard to the inevitable unemployment involved or the municipal problem.? 
that arose from the concentration of va.st numbers of people at whatever 
centers business leaders deemed strategic. Individual freedom suffered 
blow after blow as the owners of small establishments became the em- 
ployees of larger one.s, and as the chance to enter business independently 
grew less and lc.ss. Fimployeos were pushed farther and farther from 
the sight and hearing of employers, and fewer occasions existed for emo- 
tions of the “heart” to influence the conduct of businessmen W'ho prided 
tliernsclves upon llicir "hard-headcdness.” 

And yet the “trusts” were by no means without their good points. 
Mucli of tlie competition that they eliminated was sheer waste, and with- 
Advnntages out it prices could be, and often were, reduced. Large-scale 
of the irmis businesses were usually far more efficient than the .small 
concerns they supplanted, and were able to make money out of by- 
products that the smaller operators were forced to throw away. The 
packers, for example, claimed that they paid more for a live steer than 
they received for the dressed meat it yielded. Their profits came from 
the use they made of horns, hoofs, and other materials that the local 
slaughter-house wasted. Big business could afford to take heavy initial 
losses while waiting for ultimate profits. It could bear the cost of adver- 
tising and of the slow enlargement of markets. Usually, too, it wa.s 
better managed, better located, better equipped. Small establishments 
could not so ea.sily afford to scrap expensive machinery because new in- 
ventions made better equipment po.ssible. They could not compete 
with big busme.sses in paying salaries to the ablest managers. Even 
without the cut-throat competition to which they were .subjected, many 
of them Avould have lo.st out anyivay because of their inefficiency.^ 

As public awareness of the trust problem grew, an insistent demand 
set in that something should be done about it. This meant, to most 
Legal status Americans, that the government should take action against 
of the trusts trusts, but unfortunately governmental action under 

the existing system was not easily attainable. The Constitution gave 
the central government only definitely specified powers, and left all 
others to the states. Since the “founding fathers” had never heard of a 
trust, the only pow'er to control such organizations that they had lodged 
with the central government w'as whatever might be inferred from the 
right to control interstate commerce. Obviously, the extent to which 

* John Moody, The Truth About the Trusts ; W. Z. Ripley, Trusts, Pools, and Cor- 
porations (new edition, 191G); Eliot Jones, The Trust Problem in the VniM States (1921). 
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any such implied power might be exorcised would have to be determined 
by the courts after extensive litigation. The states, on the other hand, 
had ample power within their several jurisdictions, but their boundaries 
were too small, for the activities of any important trust extended through 
many state.s. Moreover, the requirement of the national Constitution 
that each state must give “full faith and credit ... to the public acts, 
records, and judicial proceedings of every other state” had embarrassing 
possibilitie.s. Under the term.s of tliLs clause special 'favors obtained in 
one .state might easily be interpreted to mean .special favor.s in every 
.state. Another constitutional advantage enjoyed by corporation, s 
flowed from the Fourteenth Amendment which required that the states 
might not “deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law.” In 1886 the Supreme Court, rever.sing an earlier ruling, 
held that the use of the word person in this clause was meant to apply 
to corporation.s as well as to individuals^ Thus the states, themselves 
the creators of the corporations, were restrained by the federal govern- 
ment from any measure.s of taxation or regulation that the courts chose 
to regard as deprivmg the corporations of property “without due process 
of law.” 

Attempts to restrain the trusts were made neverthele.ss. Just as the 
Grangers had invoked to good advantage the old rule of common law 
that a common carrier was subject to regul^ion because it The Sherman 
was quasi-public in nature, so now the states fell back upon Anti-Trusl 
the common-law proliibition of conspiracy in restraint of 
trade. During the later eighties state after state passed S^tatutes based 
on this principle. Finally, Congress also fell into line, and on July 2, 
1890, the Sherman Anti-Trust Act received the President’s signature. 
This measure, named after Senator Sherman, for no other reason, accord- 
ing to Senator Hoar, “except that Mr. Sherman had nothing to do with 
framing it whatever,” lacked nothing in vigor of language. It branded 
as illegal “every contract, combination in the form of trust or otherwise, 
or conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce among the .several states, 
or with foreign nations.” It defined as a misdemeanor any “attempt to 
monopolize, or combine or conspire with any other person or person.s to 
monopolize, any part of the trade or commerce among the several states 
or with foreign nation.s,” Penalties for persons held guilty of violating 
the act were set at a fine not to exceed five thousand dollars, and im- 
prisonment not to exceed a year, one or both, as the court might pre- 

* Santa Clara County v$. Southern Pacific Railroad, 118 United States Reports, 396. 
■W. P, Webb, Divided We Stand (1037), vigorously attacks this e.'ctonaion to corporations of 
immunities intended, as ha believes, only for individuals. 
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scribe. Furthermore, any penson injured by means that the act declared 
unlawful might recover in court “threefold the damage.s by him .sus- 
tained.'’ 

Enforcement of the,se acts was quite another matter. A number of 
.suits were lodged by the .state.s, and a few deci.sions unfavorable to the 
Difficulties in corporations were obtained. In New York State, for ex- 
enforcemenl ample, the North River Sugar Refining Company, a part of 
the .sugar trust, lo.st its charter ; and in Ohio, the Standard Oil Company 
was held guilty of attempting " to establish a virtual monopoly.” Since 
the technical trust was so clear-cut a violation of both the common law 
and the statutc.s, that type of organization was generally discontinued, 
but in its place new devices to accomplish the same end were speedily 
invented. Chief among these was the holding company, through which 
a controlling fraction of the stocks in a great number of enterprises were 
owned and voted by a single corporation, but many of the truste chose 
instead to incorporate as a single great company in the most friendly 
state they could find. As for the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, for all its 
brave language, it proved to be unenforceable. Seven out of the first 
eight attempts to invoke its penalties went against the government, and 
in the Knight case (1895) the Supreme Court of the United States held 
that the mere purchase of noperty, even if it made for monopoly and 
the restraint of trade, was wt in itself illegal; further, that manuiacture 
and production (in this case the refining of .sugar) were no part of inter- 
state commerce. Confronted by this rebuff, the government made little 
further effort to enforce the Sherman Act, and lawyers felt free to ad- 
vise their clients that the Supreme Court of the United States had con- 
ceded the legality of private monopoly. 

The increasing concentration of capital that characterized the eighties 
was accompanied by a steady growth in labor organization. This de- 
Lfihor velopment was well-nigh inevitable. As the corporations 

organization gj-gw in size and strength, the bargaining power of the in- 
dividual laborer became correspondingly less effective, t Concentration 
gave the employer greater power to oppress, whether by way of low 
wages, long hours, or bad working conditions. But concentration meant 
also a diminishing number of employers, and a proportionately larger 
number of employees, v By acting together and bargaining collectively 
laborers might hope to protect themselves against undue exploitation. 
This they attempted to do by means of more and stronger trade unions, 
but even more significantly, by efforts to unite all laborers, of whatever 
crafts, under one leadership.^ 

^ ^ Solig Perlman, A Hisiory of Trade Unionism in the United Slates (J922), is compact 
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The National Labor Union, formed in August, 1866, by fifty trade- 
union representatives, was intended to serve this purpose. It was built 
upon the federative principle, and included among its affiliates a motley 
array of organizations, some of which could hardly be regarded a.s labor 
unions. It held seven annual congresses, and advocated such important 
reforms as the eight-hour day, the use of arbitration in labor disputes, 
the establishment of profit-sharing co-operative.?, and the improvement 
of factory laws. By 1868 it claimed to represent through its member 
unions a total of 640,000 workers. Numerous flirtations with reforms 
(hat were not directly the concern of labor brought the organization to 
an untimely end. Its leadens showed intere.st, at one time or another, 
in women’s rights, civil service reform, money inflation, and even the 
I'cpudiation of the national debt. t,.Half converted to socialist doctrines 
and intent on separate political action, they backed the abortive Labor 
Reform Party of 1872, only to be thoroughly di.scredited by its dismal 
failure. What little was left of the National Labor Union after this 
fiasco disappeared with the advent of hard times. 

The Noble Order of the Knights of Labor had a more distinguished 
history. ^.This organization was founded in 1869 by Uriah S. Stephens, 
a Philadelphia garment-cutter, who provided it with a The Knights 
secret ritual, a password, and a grip. Since the name of the La*>or 
order was at first represented in public no.tn^s by five asterisks, it was 
long known to the uninitiated as “the five stars.” Unlike its predecessor, 
the Knights of Labor built directly upon the individual, rather than upon 
existing trade unions. “ One big union,” to which all workers, skilled or 
unskilled, should belong, wbs the ideal; indeed, practically anyone, re- 
gardlCiSS of race, color, or occupation, could become a “ICnight.” Under 
these circumstances members of the more exclusive trade unions, who 
took pride in their craft skills, tended to hold aloof, and for a decade the 
growth of the Knights was only moderate. After 1878, liowcver, when 
Terence V. Powderly (1849-1924) of Scranton, Pennsylvania, became 
its “Grand Master Workman,” the order took on new life.’^ Powderly, 
as his name would indicate, was of Irish origin, but he was a native 
American, not an immigrant, born in Carbondale, Pennsylvania. At 
thirteen years of age he joined the ranks of labor as a switch-tender; 
later as a Scranton machinist he took so prominent a part in the work 
of the Machinists' and Blaclrsmiths’ Union that he not only lost his job, 

and dependable. Abe useful Beard, The American Labor Movement: A Short 

History (1924), and S. PjOrth, The Armies oj Labor (1919). 5 3 (■ f 

1 Terence V. rowderl;^5’7i!rf!/ Years of Labor (1889), recounts the history of the Knights 
of Labor, as does also somewhat more objectively, N. J. Ware, The Labor Movement in the 
United States, Ise0-189B (1929). 
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but also won a place for his name on an employers’ blacklist. This hap- 
pened in 1873, after which he worked for a time in Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania, but on returning to Scranton won election as mayor of 
the city in 1878 on the Greenback-Labor ticket. When later a meeting 
was held at Reading, Pennsylvania, to reorganize the Knights, Powdeiiy 
dominated the proceedings, and for the next fifteen years his name and 
the Knights of Labor were almost synonymous terms. Secrecy was done 
away with, the name of the order w'as publicly proclaimed, and Powderly, 
with only the bare.st apology of a salaiy, traveled at his owm expense 
wherever he felt he could gain more recruits for the Knights. From a 
membership of only 28,000 in 1880 the organization shot forward to 
52,000 in 1883, 104,000 in 1885, and perhaps as many as 700,000 by 1886. 

The ideals of the Knights were by no means new. They believed, with 
Edmund Burke, that “When bad men combine, the good must associate, 
else they vdll fall, one by one, an unpitied sacrifice in a contemptible 
struggle,” Like the National Labor Union they favored the eight-hour 
day, the “establishment of co-operative institutions productive and dis- 
tributive,” the use of arbitration as a substitute for strikes, and such 
legal innovations as were calculated to improve the status of labor. 
Powderly saw especial virtue in the co-operative idea, and under his 
urging not less than one hundred and thirty-five such ventures were 
undertaken, some of whiclfefor a time seemed destined to endure. But 
bad management, internal dissensions, insufficient funds, and cut- 
throat competition accounted for the undoing of most of them. Labor 
co-operatives proved to be no less difficult to inaugurate than farmer 
co-operatives. 

In spite of their insistence upon arbitration the Knights became em- 
broiled in a series of violent strikes. In 1884 a business recession set in, 
accompanied by the inevitable increase in unemployment and in labor 
unrest. Companies that took advantage of the opportunity to dis- 
charge union men, particularly Knights, were sometimes fought success- 
fully by boycotts, but the chief weapon of labor proved to be the strike. 
By use of it, for example, the Missouri Pacific, early in 1885, was forced 
to restore a wage-cut made without warning and without even the excuse 
of declining earnings. Public sympathy was almost unanimously with 
the strikers, and the company in yielding felt obliged to grant its em- 
ployees time and one half for overtime, something the strikers had not 
even asked. In many minor instances during the middle eighties the 
Knights helped to win such victories. 

Sometimes, however, the outcome was far different. In March, 1886, 
when a foreman in the Texas and Pacific car shops at Marshall, Texas, 
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was dismissed appai'ently because he was a rneinljer of the Knights 
of Labor, another important strike occurred. Under the strikes oj 
leadership of Martin Irons, some nine thousand shopmen 
employed on the Gould system (of which the Texas and Pacific was a 
part) quit work, and attempted by sabotage to make all freight-hauling 
locomotives unfit for duty. So successful were their effort.? that along 
five thousand miles of railroad in the Southwest freight traffic was atji 
standstill; only passenger trains carrying United States mails were per- 
mitted to move. At first poi)ular hatred for Jay Gould worked in favor 
of the strikers, but when food sliortages began to bo felt and factories 
had to clo.se down for lack of eoal, the pulilic had had strike enough. 
Four state governors, strongly Ijackc'd by public opinion, ordered the 
strikers to cease interfering with trains, and Powderly himself, hoping 
for arbitration, intervened to call a temporary halt. When Gould re- 
fused to arbitrate, the strike was re.sumcd with renewed violence, but 
the public was now so definitely against tlie .strikers that their cause was 
soon lost. 

Excitement oV^r the southwestern railroad strike had scarcely sub- 
sided when the May Day strikes of 1886 claimed the attention of the 
country.' The purpose of these strikes, in which perhap.s The Hay- 
340,000 men participated, was to promote the cause of the 
eight-hour day. Although the claim was made that half the striker.? 
won a reduced work day, an episode that occurred in Chicago, the storm- 
center of the strike, gave organized labor the most severe set-back it had 
yet received. Chicago happened to be the headquarters of a small group 
of foreign-born anarchists who welcomed the opportunity to expound to 
the strikers, both orally and in print, their principal tenet, the abolition 
of the state. To promote this end they were ready to advocate, although 
far less ready to perform, deeds of violence and terror. On the afternoon 
of May 3, August Spies, anarchist editor of the Arbeiler Zeitung, was 
addressing a meeting of strikers and strike sympathizers on a vacant lot 
not far from the McCormick Harvester Works, when the police at- 
tempted to disperse the assembly. In tlie ensuing mel^o several striker.? 
were Idlled, and about twenty were wounded. That night a circular, 
printed in English and German, called lustily for “Revenge! Revenge! 
Workmen to arms!” Next day many meetings of protest occurred, the 
most notable being .set for the evening at Haymarket Square, where a 
crowd of fifteen hundred assembled to listen to speeches by three leading 
anarchists. Although the crowd was orderly, the police again app^red 

' .Samuel Yellon, American Labor Strugglee (1936), coveta all the important strikes after 
the Civil War. 
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and attempted to disperse it. This time, however, the officers of the 
law were met with a bomb that exploded with terrific violence, killing 
one policeman and wounding many more. Hard fighting followed, and 
when the casualties were reckoned it wa.s found that of the policemen 
seven had lost their lives and over .sixty had been seriously wounded, 
while of the civilian.s, four were dead and about fifty wounded. 

The feeling of blind rage with which the public reacted to the “Hay- 
market riot” demanded victims. Efforts to find the guilty culprits, 
however, proved .singularly unavailing. “For days,” wrote one ob- 
server, “ the police .station.s wore filled with suspected per.sons, rigorou.sly 
examined in the method of the third degree; per.sons for the most part 
that had no knowledge of the bomb nor of the meeting, nor of anything 
connected with either, and could not have.” At length, for lack of ' 
better scapegoats, eight well-known anarchists, including Spies,’ were 
marked for trial. Evidence that any one of the eight had had anything;., 
to do either with the making or the throwing of the bomb wa.s never 
produced, but seven of the men w'ere given death sentences, and the. 
eighth, imprisonment for fifteen years. The convictions were made on" 
the assumption that the.se men, by advocating violence, had influenced 
.some unknown person to throw the bomb, but this was merely an assump- 
tion utterly unbuttressed by evidence. It was clear that the men were 
convicted because of the opinions they held. In general, the public 
applauded the sentences, and rejoiced when four of the convicted men 
w'ere hanged. One of the others had managed to blow out his brains 
with a bomb, and two had had their sentences commuted to life impris- 
onment. A few hardy souls condemned the whole proceedings as a mis- 
carriage of justice, and in 1893, Governor John P. Altgeld, by pardoning 
the two men who were serving life sentences, classed himself with this 
number, an act of courage that wrecked his political career.'- 

It was the irony of fate that the public saw in the Haymarket riot 
occasion for further condemnation of the Knights of Labor. Actually 
Decline o/ the strike for the eight-hour day had been promoted mainly 
the Knights through local trade unions, and Powderly had counseled 
against it on the ground that the weapon of the strike should not be 
invoked until all other means of protest had been exhausted. Never- 
theless, the Knights had already won a reputation for violence and they 
received the blame. Anarchists and other advocates of revolution had 
found it easy to obtain membership in the order and had used its forums 
to propagate their views. Powderly even charged that an attorney for 
one group of employers confessed that anarchists had been paid to 

Henry David, The. Hialory of the Haymarket Affair (1936). 
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become Knights so that “they might stir up the devil and bring dis- 
credit upon your whole movement." As the control of the central 
organization over the behavior of the locals disintegrated, strikes were 
often undertaken “again.st the advice of the General Executive Board." 
The result was that skilled workers, alienated by the ruthless way in 
which the unskilled precipitated conflicts, tended to withdraw from the 
Knights in order to build up their own trade unions. By 1888 the mem- 
bership of the Knights of Labor Itad declined to less than 260,000, and 
by 1890 to about 100,000. Within a .short time the order had dis- 
appeared entirely. 

Meantime a rival organization, which discarded the “one big union” 
idea in favor of the older federative plan, had begun to make headway, 
d’he American Federation of Labor, which was founded in The 
1881 at Pitt.sburgh as the “Federation of Organized Trades 
and Labor Unions of the United State.s and Canada," shortened its 
name in 1886, and at about the same time began to lengthen its member- 
ship list. While individuals, as .such, were excluded from membership, 
almost any kind of labor organization, whether national, state, or local, 
might belong. The intent of the new order was no le,ss to protect skilled 
labor from competition by the unskilled than to protect labor as such 
from the oppression of capital. It had, in fact, no real quarrel with 
capitalism as an economic system. Its mission, rather, was to insure 
that labor should share generously in the profits of capitalistic enterprise. 
To this end it set for itself such definite goals as an eight-hour work day, 
a .six-clay work week, a high wage level, greater security of job tenure, 
and the elimination of child labor. It showed little interest in the estab- 
lishment of labor co-operativc.s, and it convincingly i'e.si.sted all efforts 
to make the Federation over into a .separate political party. Instead of 
going directly into politic.s, it supported candidates and platforms, of 
whatever party, provided only that they were favorable to the program 
of the Federation, ^Vhile it hoped to see labor win ino.st of its victorie.s 
peacefully, either by obtaining favorable legislation or by collective bar- 
gaining with employers, the Federation, like the Knights, was willing 
in ca.se of necessity to rely on the strike and the bo^odt-.^'^Its organiza- 
tion lent it.self admirably to the use of the sympathetic strike, by means 
of which workers in a related craft, although lacking a grievance of their 
owm, might come to the aid of a striking union. \ A sizable “war chest," 
supported by a per capita tax levied on meinbei'.s, enabled the Federa- 
tion's central board of control to aid unemployed strikers and to pro- 
long any conflict it chose to support. 

What Terence V. Powderly was to the Knights of Labor, Samuel 
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Gompers (1850-1924) was to the American Federation.^ Gompers wa.s 
Samuel born in London, the son of a cigarmaker. At ten years of 

Gompers ^gg j^g began to learn the shoemakers’ trade, but he soon 

gave that up in favor of his father’s trade, because the latter was organ- 
ized and the former was not. In 1863 he eame with his parents to 
America, and a year later he joined the first cigarmakers’ union ever 
organized in New York City. Always an enthusiastic member, when 
he grew to manhood he became finst the union’.s secretary and later its 
president. The training that he thii.s received vva.s of great significance, 
for in many way.s thi.s local New York eigannalccrs’ union was a model 
organization. It follow'cd the Brittsli .Hy.stem of benefit payments in 
case of unemployment, sickness, or death; it tried to encourage skill and 
intelligence among its members; it gained many of its victories by col- 
lective bargaining, by arbitration, and by retaining the good-will and 
respect of employer.s. Gompers never forgot this early training, and 
much of the conservati'-m of his later career may properly be attributed 
to it He wa.s one of the original group of delegates that founded the 
Federation in 1881, and was even more active in the reorganization of 
1886. From 1885 to the time of his death, with the exception of a single 
year, 1895, he was regularly elected president of the Federation. 

Under Gompers's devoted leadership, the Federation scored many 
successes.^ It backed the strike for the eight-hour day in 1886, and 
claimed substantial gains in spite of the unfavorable reaction to the 
Haymarket riot. It conducted another strike for the eight-hour day 
in 1890, this time in the carpenters’ union, with fairly satisfactory re- 
sults. It supported innumerable movements, both in the states and in 
the nation as a Avhole, that resulted in the enactment of laws favorable 
to labor. In part through its activities practically every state in the 
Union w'as soon equipped with a bureau of labor statistics, and in 1903 
Congress went so far as to establish the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, with a seat in the cabinet. The Federation encouraged member 
unions to set up their own sy,stems for sickness and unemplo 3 Tnent bene- 
fits, and could soon point to many instances in wMch its advice had been 
followed. Its assistance could be counted upon, also, in efforts to secure 
adoption by employers of the “closed shop,” which meant that only 
union labor might be employed in a given plant, and to eliminate 
“yellow dog” contracts, by which workers were obliged to agree in 
advance of employment that they would not join labor unions. From a 

‘ Samuel Gompers, Seserdy Feora of Life and Labor (3 vols., 1925), is ati excellent auto- 
biography- See also It. H. Harvey, Samuel Gompers (1935). 

The moat satiafactory hiatory of the Federation is L. L. Lorwin, The American Federa- 
tion of Labor (1933) . 
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Key atom 

SAMUEL GOMPERS 


memberhlaip of about one Imndrod and fifty thousand in 1886 the 
Federation by 1900 had grown to more than lutlf a million, by 1905 to a 
million and a half, by the outbreak of the World War to two million. 
The greatest weakncssjo^he Ameriean Federati™Jay'_iuJt^ 
it represented only a favored minorit^jofJiijiQr. All unskUlecnyorkers 
were ^cIudecTTrdhi member&liip, together with all skilled worker s who 
did not belong T6''alinrdh.’’“jVTOTeover, a number oF k’bor organizations, 
inclu"dmg"{he" four "great railway uni^a, refused to affiliate with the 
Federation on the ground that they able to take care of themselves, 
and were not eager to accept responsibility for others. The railway 
unions, however, ordinarily could he counted on td"" co-operate fully 
with the Federation. 
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Closely connected with the labor problem was the new immigration 
which came to the United States from Europe in an increasing tide from 
The new 1880 ond Easier means of communication had much to do 
immigration acceleration of this long-established migration. 

The effort that had once been involved in making the trip to America 
had become for many by the la&t quarter of the nineteenth century a 
mere following of the line of least resistance. Steamship companies 
that wished to fill their holds with immigrants quoted low rates and 
joined with the American railroads that had land to sell in de, scribing 
the boundless opportunities awaiting the newcomer on American shores. 
American industrialists in need of unskilled labor sent recruiting agents 
abroad to offer wage.s that to Europeans seemed high, but that to 
Americans seemed ridiculously low. Immigrants who had come to 
America wrote back to their relatives in glowing terms of the success 
they had achieved in the New World, and in many such letter.s the 
passage money was included to bring more immigrants across the At- 
lantic. The oppression of minorities in central and eastern Europe, the 
de.sire to e.scape military service, the official encouragement of emigra- 
tion as a means of alleviating poverty and unemployment, all sent their 
quotas to America. In the decade of the sixties, 2,314,824 immigrants 
landed at American ports; in the decade of the seventies, in spite of the 
depression, the number rose to 2,812,191; and in the decade of the 
eighties all previous records were broken by an influx of 5,246,613, an 
average of more than half a million immigrants a year. By 1905 the 
million mark had been reached, and until the outbreak of the World 
War in 1914 the avalanche continued. 

Far more significant than the actual number of immigrants was their 
racial origin. During the first half of the eighties Germany furnished 
Nationalities ^bout one third of the newcomers, the British Isles and the 
of the Scandinavian countries another third, with most of the 

newcomers really “new” immigration, coming from southern 

and eastern Europe. In the last half of the eighties the proportion 
began to change; from that time on the numbers coming from southern 
and eastern Europe rose as those coming from northern and western 
Europe fell. By the later nineties the former exceeded the latter in the 
proportion of three to two. The descendants of colonial Americans had 
long been familiar with immigrants from the British Isles and from 
Germany, and they found little difficulty in accustoming themselves to 

^ In addition to the ■works cited on page 74, J. W. Jenka and W. J. Lauok, -The Immigra- 
tion Prohtem (1912), and M. R, Davie, World Immioralion with Special Reference to the 
United Stales (1936), 'will be found useful. 
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the Scandinavians. All of these peoples took on American ways with a 
minimum of difficulty, and were soon in process of absorption into the 
native population. But Italians and Poles, Rumanians and Ruthenians, 
Magyars and Bulgars, Czechs and Croats, Slovaks and Slovenes, Jews 
and Greeks seemed somehow vastly different. ‘ Most of them went to 
work at once in the factories, in the mines, or on railroad construction 
gangs. They clung together in racial group.s and retained tenaciously 
their Old-World languages and customs. They reproduced in American 
cities the living conditions of European alums, ideal breeding-grounds 
for disea.se. They fell in ea.sily with city machines, and complicated the 
already difficult problem of good city government. '’Jfiicy shocked the 
dominantly Protestant native Amcrican.s with their devotion to Catholi- 
cism, whether Roman or Greek Orthodox, nr to Judaism. They often 
refused to send their children to the public schools, and established 
instead foreign-language parochial schools. In short, they put every 
obstacle in the way of the traditional process of amalgamation by means 
of which, ever since America began, the perpetual problem of immigra- 
tion had been solved. 

Organized labor in the United States was at first hostile to the new 
immigrants , and att empted to keep them out of the unions. Skilled 
w orkmen, how ever, soon won recognition, and m clue tune 
t he foreign element b egan to play an important r61e in th e and the 
labo r world. . Unversed in American ways, the newcomers ant ^ 

sometimes employed in their adopted land the methods of violence they 
had used against European tyrannie.s. Each such outbreak increased 
the dislike of the so-called “native American” for the immigrants, and 
tended to discredit the labor organizations to which they belonged. 
From the unions themselves, in self-protection, and from the public 
in general a demand for the restriction of immigration set in. In the 
nineteenth century, however, the restrictionists gained only modest 
victories. A law of 1882 excluded paupers, criminals, convicts, and the 
insane. Steamship corapanias found guilty of bringing such immigrant-s 
to the United States were required to take them back again free of 
charge. More important was the prohibition of the importation of 
laborers under contrae.t. A more comprehensive law, passed in 1891, 
added to the proscribed list.s prostitute.^, idiots, polygamists, and persons 
suffering from certain types of diseases; prohibited under penalty of fine 
the recruitment of foreign laborers by advertising or solicitation; made 

'R. P. Poerster, The Ilalian Emioralion of (hir Times (1919): William I. Thomas and 
Plorian Znaniecki, The Polish Peasanl in Europe and America (6 vols., 191S-192Q) ; Samuel 
Joseph, Jems Immigration to the United States from tSSl to tplO (1914) ; Jerome Davis, The 
Russian Immigrant (1922). 
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a charge of fifty cents against each immigrant admitted; and placed the 
administration of the law in the hands of a federal superintendent of 
immigration. Efforts to secure a literacy test, which would have ex- 
cluded great numbers of immigrants from southern and eastern Europe, 
but comparatively few from northern and western Europe, culminated 
in a law that passed Congress in 1897, only to be vetoed by President 
Cleveland. 



CHAPTER IX 


FROM GARFIELD TO HARRISON 


From almohl any point of view, tho Garfield administration turned out 
to be a tragedy. The .speed with which an a.s.sas.sin’H bullcii cut .sliort the, 
career of the young President was, of cour.se, tlie greate.st The iraffcdy 
tragedy. Jamc.s A. Garfield (1831-1881), like Abraham 
Lincoln, was a typical product of the American frontiew.'^ Born in an 
Ohio log cabin, Garfield as a boy learned the meaning of hard work on 
the farm, and a-s a youth tried his hand at mule-driving along the tow- 
path of the Ohio Canal. Fired with an ambition to become a teacher, 
lie earned his way through the Eclectic Institute at Hiram, Ohio (later 
kno\vn as Hiram College), and set off for Williams College, in Massa- 
chusetts, where he was graduated in 1866. Of Mark Hopkins, who 
was then president of Williams, he used to say, “A log with a student 
at one end and Mark Hopkins at the other is my ideal college.” Mter 
bis graduation, Garfield returned to the Institute at Hiram, where he 
remained, first as an instructor and later as principal, until the outbreak 
of the Civil War. On the side, he read law and in 1859 was admitted 
to the bar; preached to congregations of the Disciples Church, of whirdi 
he was a devout member; and served for a time as a member of the 
Ohio state .senate. As a volunteer officer in the Union army he won 
rapid promotion, and after the battle of Chickaraauga, in wdiich lie cli.s- 
tinguished himself by his gallant conduct, he was commi.s.sioned major- 
general. Meantime, in the critical election of 1862, Garfield had stood 
as the Union candidate from his Ohio district to Congress, and had won. 
So in December, 1863, po.ssibly at Lincolnls insistence, he resigned his 
commission in order to take his seat us a member of the House, a position 
he retained until the time of his nomination for the Presidency. In 
Congress he proved to be a finished debater, a tireless committeeman, 
and a dependable party regular. None cpifid doubt that a brilliant 
future lay before him, and had he not achieved the Presidency when he 


Idfe and Letters of James Ahram Garfield (1925) 
^A. Garfield (1931). 




G. Caldwell, Jame^ 
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did, the honor might well have been his later on. Four months after his 
inauguration as President he was shot by a disappointed office-seeker. 
For weeks he lingered between life and death, but finally on September 
19, 1881, he died. It cannot be said that with his passing the country 
lost a great man, but it can perhaps be said that it lost one who was 
potentially great at a time when great men in politics were rare. 

The Garfield administration was a tragedy, also, from the point of 
view of Garfield’s Secretary of State, James G. Blaine (1830-1893). 
James G. Blaine was born in Pennsylvania, was graduated from 
Blaxne Washington (later Washington and Jeffeison) College, and 

after a short period of teaching, had become a journalist in Maine, where 
he was connected with the Kennebec Journal and the Portland Adverliher. 
He was deep in state politics before the Civil War, and after 1858 served 
three terms as a member of the state legislature. When war broke out, 
he did not join the army, but in 1863 entered the national House of 
Representatives, and remained there until 1876, when he went to the 
Senate. During Grant’s administration he emerged as the outstand- 
ing leader of the Republican Party. A firm believer in the righteous- 
ness of Radical reconstruction, and a veritable incarnation of Republican 
prejudice, he appealed strongly to a party-loving age. Both on and off 
the platform he possessed great personal charm, a quality which he 
used, no less than Henry Clay, to e.xcite the worshipful support of his 
followers. Both in 1876 and in 1880 far more sentiment had existed 
for Blaine than for the men the Bepublicans had nominated, and Gar- 
field showed himself a good politician whend he mae Blaine his Secretary 
of State.* 

In his new office, Blaine revealed a disposition to mark out new 
policies.^ American diplomacy had long been a routine case-by-case 
Blaine’s affair, but Blaine hoped to make it a potent force in the 

diplomacy -whole of the western hemisphere. He believed that he 
could induce the other American republics to renounce war as a means 
of settling their disputes with one another, and to turn instead for advise 
and mediation to the United Slates. He wished, like Henry Clay, 
whom he admired and imitated, to expand American trade in Latin 
America. He shared with many others the desire to obtain for the 
United States the right to construct a strictly American canal across 
the Isthmus of Panama, ai^ to this end he sought to persuade Great 

‘ The best biography ol S. Muzzey, James O. Blaine (1934). Those written 

by Blaine’s oontomporarios are too prejudiced to be of value.^IRlame’s own Twenty Years 
in Congress (2 vols., 18^-80) treats only ol his earher career. “I • / 

* Every aspect of BlSne’s career as a diplomat is treated admirably inmioe F, Tyler, t 
The Foreign Policy of James 0. Blame (1927). 
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Britain to modify the Clayton-Buhver Treaty of 1850, which provided 
that any vsuch canal must be international in character and not exclu- 
sively either British or American. In mo.st of these ambitions he W'ould 
have been doomed to disappointment, even if he had remained in office. 
He was abysmally ignorant of international law, and in his dealings with 
foreign powers he sometimes adopted the same disdainful tone that he 
habitually directed toward Democrats. He was wedded to the spoils 
system, and was ill-served by the politically minded subordinate.s that 
he scdccted. Had his time been longer, however, the congress of Pan- 
American nations that he had called woidd have been held, whereas his 
Hucce.ssor i)romptly withdrew the invitations. The death of Garfield 
and the succession of Arthur meant the resignation of Blaine and a 
tragic end for his Pan-Arnerican clrpam.s. It amounted also to a personal 
tragedy for Blaine. The real leader of his party, he found himself out 
of office. A poor man, who needed his salary, he was unemployed. He 
turned for consolation to the writing of his memoirs, Twenty Years in 
Congress, a document which he meant to .serve as effective campaign 
literature in his Ijid for the Presidency in 1884. 

Garfield’s death was also a tragedy, or at least it seemed to be a 
tragedy, to the reform clement in the Republican Party. They had 
hoped for much from him, and he was now to be replaced by a Stalwart 
of the deepest hue. Indeed, Garfield’s assassin had openly boasted that 
he had shot Garfield to make Arthur President, and during the trial he 
had had the effrontery to call upon those who had “come into fat offices 
through him, to .send in their contributions” to his defense. Civil 
service reformers, in particular, had little to hope for from Arthur’s 
record. As collector of the port of New York, he had used his position 
to serve the best interests of the Republican machine in New York. 
Ev'en as Vice-President his conduct had been unseemly. When Garfield, 
like Hayes, ignored Conkling in choosing a collector for the port of New 
York, Conkling had fought viciously to prevent confirmation, and, on 
discovering that he would probably fail, had resigned as senator in order 
to prove, by obtaining re-election, that his state was wdth him, and 
against the President. In tliis dramatic gesture the junior senator 
from New York, Thomas C. Platt (ever after known as “Me-too” 
Platt), had joined him. When re-election proved to be more difficult 
than the resigning senatom had anticipated, Vice-President Arthur 
appeared at Albany to W'ork for his two political Mends. His mission 
proved futile, for to their chagrin both senators were left at home; 
but the Vice-President by suppoiding them had openly arrayed himself 
against the President. What good could come of such a man? 
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Chester Alan Ai'thur (1830-1886), the new President, proved to be 
a far better man than the skeptics fearedd He was born in Vermont, 
of Scotch-Irish ancestry, and, in conformity with the best Chewier A. 
biographic pattern of the period, attended college (Union Ari/u;?' 
College, Schenectady, New York), taught school, and studied law. From 
his youth up an organization Republican, he held important administra- 
tive posts during the Civil War, but .saw no military service. Hi.s cod(' 
of ethics, while calling for the strictest personal honesty, tolerated freely 
the time-honored custom of rewarding the faithful with the spoils of 
office. Ah collector of the port of New York he had, a.s a matter of 
course, overstaffed his force with party workers, an<l he never hesitated 
to call upon the men who held their positions through his favor to do 
their full political duty during campaigns and on election days. As 
President, however, he was scrupidously on guard against criticism. 
He bore himself with becoming dignity, refused to indulge in a wholesale 
proscription of Garfield's appointee.s, and took up the cudgels in favor 
of civil service reform,^ and even tariff revision, with wholly unexpected 
zeal. 

Public opinion, never deeply concerned about ciril service reform 
until after the death of Garfield, was aroused at last to the necessity of 
action. A newly uncovered scandal in the Post-Office De- “siar- 
partment, the “star-route” frauds, gave added strength to route” 
the arguments of the reformers. The “star routes,” so- 
called because they were designated on the post-office lists by stars, were 
those over which the mail was carried by stage or rider rather than in 
the customary way, by rail or by boat. The western plains were dotted 
with such route.s, and because population in the mining area was subject 
to numerous sudden shifts, the law permitted an elasticity in the altera- 
tion of star-route contracts that was not tolerated elsewhere. If at any 
time a contractor could show cause for an increase in his contract because 
he had to carry more mail or expedite the sendee, then his compensation 
might be readjusted without readvertising for bids. Suspicion was rife 
as early as 1880 that the Second Assistant Postmaster-General, Thomas 
J. Brady, to whom fell this ta.sk of readjustment, was acting in collusion 
with star-route contractor's, and in April, 1881, Garfield forced Brady 
out of office. It developed that Stephen W. Horsey, a former senator 
from Arkansas, and a few others, had regularly been awarded star- 

G. F. Howe, Ch4ister A. Arthur (1934), is an excellent political biography. 

I Ciiil Seniice and the Pedronagt (1905), is the definitive work on thia 

’ subject. For the later period it is admirably supplemented by A, B. Sageser, The First 
Tieo Decades of the Pendldton Ad (1935). 
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route contracts, and that these contracts had then, quite consistently, 
been raised out of all proportion to the service rendered. Dorsey and 
his friends actually had nothing whatever to do with carrying the mails, 
but sublet that work to others. Matters were made worse by the fact 
that Dorsey had served as secretary of the Republican National Com- 
mittee in 1880, while Brady had been solicited indirectly by Garfield 
himself for campaign funds. Arthur nevertheles.s pushed the prosecu- 
tion of the star-route graftens to the best of his ability, and, although 
they escaped punishment, they stood fully convicted in the eyes of public 
opinion, Here was another important reason why civil service reform 
ought no longer to be delayed. 

Congress, however, made haste slowly. Both parties had pledged 
action on the subject in their platforms, and President Arthur in his 
first message to Congress had laid down the principle that “original 
appointments should be based upon ascertained fitness.” Nevertheless, 
not until the mid-term congressional election of 1882 had returned a 
Democratic majority in the House of Representatives was the needed 
law forthcoming. Then the Republicans, in a somewhat unconvincing 
“death-bed repentance,” joined with the Democrats to redeem the 
promise that both parties had long evaded. Congress had barely re- 
convened for the “lame-duck” session following the election, when 
George H. Pendleton, Democratic Senator from Ohio, introduced the 
long-awaited measure. In January, 1883, an overwhelming bipartisan 
majority enacted it into law. 

The Pendleton Act authorized the President to appoint three civil 
service commissioners, not more than two of whom should belong to the 
* Citdl service same political party, whose duty it should be to provide 
reform “open competitive examinations for testing the fitness of 
applicants for the public sendee now classified, or to be classified.” 
Only the lowest offices were at first classified, but the law provided that 
the President might extend the classified lists at will to include other 
executive appointees. President Arthur administered the law in com- 
plete good faith. He appointed as the first chairman of the commission 
Dorman B. Eaton, who as secretary of the Civil Service Reform Associ- 
ation had been an ardent advocate of reform. During the first year of 
its existence the commission was given jurisdiction over about fourteen 
thousand office.s out of a total of one hundred and ten thousand, or about 
twelve and one half per cent. In contrast with the British system, which 
examines a candidate upon what fields he happens to know, the Americain 
system is based upon strictly practical tests. 

Changes of national administration from Arthur’s time on worked 
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to the advantage of civil service reform. It happened that Arthur 
was succeeded by a Democrat, Cleveland; then Cleveland was succeeded 
by a Republican, Harrison ; Harrison in turn was succeeded by a Demo- 
crat, Cleveland; and Cleveland, by a Republican, McKinley. Each 
President, as he was about to retire from office, tended to protect his 
own appointee.s by extending the classified lists. Men thus “blanketed ” 
into the civil service were not required to take examinations, but when 
they died or resigned, their succe.ssor3 received appointments only on 
recommendation of the commission. By 1893 the number of civil 
.servants under the merit sy.stem had reached forty-five thousand; by 
tlic turn of the century it was about one hundred thousand; by the time 
of the World War nearly half a million — over sixty per cent. The 
multiplication of offices by the “New Deal” under FranklinD. Roosevelt 
lowered for a time the percentage of civil servants selected for merit, 
but before the end of his administration, Roosevelt, like many of his 
predecessors, very generously extended the lists. 

One of the chief obstacles to the greater extension of the activities 
of the commission is the fact that constitutional offices, involving ap- 
pointments that require confirmation by the Senate, cannot be trans- 
ferred to the classified lists by the President. He may bind himself 
(as Wilson did, for example, in the choice of first-, second-, and third-class 
postmasters), but he may not bind his successors; nor may he neglect 
to consult the Senate. 

Tariff revision was another major effort of the Arthur administration, 
and if the achievement fell far short of the promise it was no fault of the 
President’s. As already noted,^ the high tariff rates of the Tariff 
Civil War period could be reduced only with the greatest re/orrn 
difficulty. Indeed, the slight reductions obtained in 1872 were practi- 
cally annulled by the Revenue Act of March 3, 1875, which added 
twenty-five per cent to the duties on moIasse.s and sugar, and repealed 
the ten per cent reductions of three years before on manufactured goods. 
The net result was to leave virtually intact the old Civil War schedules, 
which had been made especially high to offset income and manufacturing 
taxes long since repealed. 

Criticism of the unreasonably high tariff rates had grown with the 
years. David A, Wells, once a protectionist and for many years special 
commissioner of the revenue, came out strongly for a low-tariff policy 
in a series of articles published in the Atlantic Monthly during the year 
1875. William Graham Sumner, professor of political and social 
science at Yale after 1872, began about the same time to expound his 

* See p. 46, 
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gospel of the “forgotten ma.ii,” not the poor man, who never allows 
himself to be forgotten, but the ordinary citizen whose pockets are 
picked by the tariff. Frank W. Taussig, graduated from Harvard in 
1879, was soon back at a professor’s desk, rivaling Sumner in his denun- 
ciations of protection. High tariffs, the economists observed, embar- 
rassed foreign trade, for American raw products, increasingly in need 
of foreign markets, met discriminations abroad because of the duties 
Ihe United States charged on foreign manufactures. The American 
cilizen paid far too much for the tariff-protected articles he had to buy. 
The government of the United States actually collected, mainly from 
the tariff, about $100,000,000 more revenue each year than Congress 
eoidd find way.s to spend. 

Over against the.se arguments the believers in a protective tariff 
system had a good deal to say in favor of high duties as a means of 
The pro- stimulating American manufactures. Repeating the argu- 
iedionist menis of Hem'y Clay, they maintained that the trouble 
aigumcrU United States was that it still devoted too much 

energy to producing raw materials, and too little to manufacturing. 
Horace Greeley, while he lived, had hammered home thi.s view: 

If I had my way — if I were king of this country, I would put a duty of 
$100 a ton on pig-iron and a proportionate duty on everything else that can 
be produced in America. The result would be that our people would be 
obliged to supply their own wants, manufactures would spring up, competi- 
tion would finally reduce prices, and we should live whoDy within ourselves. 

Most protectionists, however, did not go so far. The Republican plat- 
form of 1880 stated merely that “the duties for the purpose of revenue 
.should so discriminate as to favor American labor.” H. L. Dawes of 
Massachusetts, wdrose views were fairly typical of protectionist opinion, 
admitted freely that ho favored “revision and reform.” 

Great inconsistencies and incongruities exist in the tariff. A great many 
excessive duties remain upon the statute-book. Many dutiable articles 
should be on the free list and many of the provisions of the tariff have be- 
coiiie obsolete and inoperative. The present is a favorable time for such 
revision owing to the increased prosperity of the country. 

It was one thing, however, to favor revision, and quite another to 
put it into effect. As long as Hayes was President it was easy to evade 
LHmlerl action because neither party had full control of the govern- 
pariy meiit. After the election of 1880 the Republicans were in 

counsels Control of both legislative and executive branches, and so 

w'ere free to act, if only they could be sure what they wished to do. 
But tariff reform, like civil service reform, cut across party lines. The 
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Kepublicans, while more friendly to a high tariff than the Democrats, 
had many outspoken tariff reformers in their ranks; the Democrats, 
while nominally in favor of a tariff for revenue only, were led in the 
House of Representatives hy Samuel J. Randall of Pennsylvania, an 
arch-protectionist who was by no means the only Democrat to hold 
such views. Not until 1882 was any action taken, and then it was 
only to set up a civilian tariff commission empowered to study the 
question and report hade to Congre.ss. Prc.sident Arthur, who had 
urged that such a commi.ssion he created, was emharrassed hy the 
unwillingness of able men to serve upon it, and finally, almost as a last 
resort, chose John L. Hayes of Massacihusotts, secretary of the National 
Association of Wool Manufaeturei's, to head it. Every member of the 
commis.sion was an avowed protectionist, and four out of the nine mem- 
bers had a financial stake in protection. Even so, the commission re- 
ported back a “scheme of tariff duties in which substantial reduction” 
was meant to be the “distinguishing feature,” with specific recommenda- 
tions that would have brought the rates down by an average of twenty 
per cent. 

The report of the commission was made in December, 1882, immedi- 
ately following the congressional elections that had cost the Republi- 
cans their majority in the House of Representatives. It The “Mon- 
was decided, therefore, to speed along the passage of a tariff Tariff" 
bill before March 4, during the short session of Congres.s, so that the Re- 
publicans could take the credit for what was done. To expedite matters, 
both houses of Congress worked on the measure at the same time, the 
Senate, to avoid the constitutional requirement that money bilks shoidd 
originate in the House, attaching its rates to a bill for the reduction of 
internal revenues that had already passed the House. The re.su Its ivere 
far from satisfactory. The House bill lowered the rates, but by much 
less than the twenty per cent the commission had advocated; the Senate 
bill attached rates still loiver; a conference committee on which leading 
Democrats refused to serve revised both sets of rates upward to a level 
not far different from those already in force. As Senator Sherman ad- 
mitted, the actioir of the committee “restored nearly all the inequalitie.s 
and incongruities of the old tariff and yielded to local demand.s and 
local intere-sts to an extent that destroyed all symmetry and harmony.” 
Lobbyists representing the leading tariff-protected industries descended 
upon Washington while the bill was pending, and had much to do with 
the result; “log-rolUng” did most of the rest. Least important of all 
the influences that operated in the shaping of the rates was their proba- 
ble effect on government finances. As the measure finally passed Con- 
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gress in March, 1883, it deserved the name that Ida hi. Tarbell has 
given it, the “Mongrel Tariff.” ^ Meant to achieve revision downward, 
it served rather to commit the Republican Party more definitely than 
ever before to the principle of tariff protection, and at the same time to 
hand over to the Democrats full responsibility for promoting tariff 
reform. 

The drift of the Democratic Party toward an out-and-out low-tariff 
policy was unmistakable. When in 1883 the Democratic majority in 
Defeat of the House of Repre.scntativcH was faced with the necessity 
Rarulall choo.sing a Speaker, it ignored the claim.s of Samuel J. 

Randall, a Pennsylvania protectionist who before 1881 had three times 
been elected to the office, in order to support John G. Carlisle of Ken- 
tucky, a low-tariff advocate.^ Most of the Democrats in the House 
wished also to take legislative action to record their oppo.sition to the 
existing high tariff, although they knew that the Republican Senate 
would prevent any such measure from becoming a law. In May, 1884, 
Representative W. R. Morri.son of Illinoi.s tried to push through a fiat 
twenty per cent reduction in tariff rate.s, and failed only because forty- 
one Democrat.s led by Randall voted with the Republicans against it. 
When the time came for drawing up the Democratic platform of 1884, 
the strongly low-tariff delegations from the South and West felt obliged 
to compromise with the Randall group from the Northeast, and a non- 
committal tariff plank was the result. The Republicans chose similarly 
to placate the tariff-reform group within their party. Thus, while the 
great majority of the Democrats appeared to favor a low tariff and the 
great majority of Republicans a high tariff, the issue was not clearly 
drawn during the presidential campaign of 1884. 

With the credit for civil service reform divided between the two 
parties, and with the tariff issue in abeyance, the result of the election 
was sure to hinge mainly upon the personal appeal of the men nominated. 
The Republicans with perfect propriety might have nominated Arthur. 
His record on reform was respectable in spite of his antecedents; he had 
even broken with Conkling. He had vetoed in 1882 an $18,000,000 
rivers and harbors (“pork-barrel”) bill that was designed primarily to 
aid the congl'essmen in whose districts the money was to be e.xpended. 

Ida M. Tarbell, The Tariff in Our Times (1911), la popular and dependable. It may be 
‘ supplemented by F. W. Taussig, Tariff Distoru of the United Slates (revised edition, 1931), 
wbiob adds a new chapter for each new tariff bill, and by Edward Stanwood, American 
Tariff Contrasersm in the Nineteenth Century (3 vols., 1903), which shows sympathy for the 
protectionist point of view, ap. 

® One of the best biographies on a man of this period i#J. A. Barnes, John O. Carlisle 
(1931). 
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These actions, however, displeased the regulars withont entirely winning 
the Liberals. Mo.st damaging to the President's prestige was the defeat 
in 1882 of his Secretary of the Treasury, William J. Folger, for the gover- 
norship of the State of New York. It was well known that Arthur 
had used his utmost influence to secure both the nomination and the 
election of Folger, and the victory of Folgcr’s opponent, Grover Cleve- 
land, seemed to indicate that the President's influence in his own home 
state was of no very great avail. With the probability strong that 
Cleveland would head the Democratic ticket, the Republicans simply 
could not afford to nominate Arthur. 

They turned instead to their glainoroas leader, James G. Blaine. 
Arthur would have been glad to obtain the nomination, although his 
health was a.s precarious as hts political support. George F. Camymgn. 
Edmunds of Vermont, described by his opponent.? as a 
"presidential glazier,” was favored by the Republican independents, 
but Blaine had the enthusiasm and the votes. Mindful of the fact 
that their leader had fought Democrats on the floor of Congres.? but 
never on the field of battle, the convention chose John A. Logan of 
Illinois, an ex-Union soldier and an ex-Democrat, for second place on the 
ticket. 

The nomination of Blaine was totally unacceptable to the Liberal 
wing of the Republican Party. Such men as Carl Schurz, George Wil- 
liam Curtis, Henry Ward Beecher, Charles "William Eliot, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Henry Cabot Lodge had been numbered among his 
opponents. To them he was not the “plumed knight” that Robert G. 
Ingersoll had so eloquently acclauned him in his nominating speech 
before the Republican Convention of 1876. Rather, he was an old- 
fa.shioned politician with ids eyes glued firmly to the past, and his 
reputation slightly tarnished. Ingerf?oil’s well-romombered speech had 
revealed Blaine’s weakness no less than his .strength. 

The people [cried Ingersoll) called for the nomination of the man who baa 
torn from the throat of treason the tongue of slander — for the man who has 
snatched the mask of Democracy from the hideous face of rebellion . . . Like 
an armed warrior, like a plumed knight, James G, Biaino marched down the 
halls of the American Congress and threw his shining lance full and fair 
against the brazen forehead of the defamers of his country and maligners of 
his honor. 

The “tongue of slander” referred to the famed “Mulligan letters,” 
and the “maligners of his honor” were those who found in these letters 
evidence that Blaine’s influence had at one time been for sale.^ 

' C. E. Russell, Bljfine 0 / Maine; His Life and Times (1931), 
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Known since 1876, the “Mulligan letters” revealed that Blaine as 
congressman had helped obtain a land grant for an Arkansas railroad, 
The “Mulli- the Little Rock and Fort Smith. As a return favor he was 
gan letters" given the privilege of selhng the bonds of this railroad on 
a generous commission. These bonds, he claimed, fell in value, and 
because he had to indemnify his friends for their losses, he himself lost 
money on the transaction. However thi.s might be, Blaine had been 
sufficiently exercised about the letters to obtain them from James Mulli- 
gan, their possessor, on a ruse, and then to refuse to return them. 
Blaine also refused to submit the letters to the inspection of a con- 
gressional investigating committee on the ground that they were purely 
personal and not relevant to the investigation; but when his conduct 
seemed to be turning public opinion against him, he read them into the 
Congressional Record in “one of the most extraordinary exhibitions of 
histrionic skill, one of the most consummate pieces of acting that ever 
occurred upon any stage on earth.” Actually, he had edited the letters 
freely to secure the effect he desired, and they seemed far less damaging 
as he presented them than they really were. 

The “Mulligan letters” had doubtless had something to do with 
Blaine’s failure to achieve the Republican nomination in 1876, and they 
arose again to plague him in 1884. Harper’s Weekly reprinted them in 
regular installments, beginning May 10 and continuing until September 
27, 1884. Without Blaine’s careful shading they appeared far more 
questionable than when he read them into the Congressional Record. 
Mew letters, even more embarrassing than the first set, turned up at 
Democratic headquarters, and were released shortly before the election. 
They emphasized the fact that Blaine as Speaker of the House had been 
on extremely friendly terms with railroad interests that stood a good 
chance to profit from his friendship. Did Blaine profit from theirs? 
It transpired, also, that Blaine himself had drafted one of the statements 
he had used in 1876 to clear his record. Unfortunately the business 
associate whom he had asked to sign the document had kept Blaine’s 
covering letter, which now appeared in print with its concluding ad- 
monition, "Bum this letter.” Could the word of such a man be trusted? 

The reform element within the Republican Party definitely thought 
not, and many of them — nicknamed “Mugwumps” — prepared to 
The "Mug- bolt the ticket. This they could do with a clear conscience 
wumps" because of the impeccable public record of the Democratic 
nominee, Grover Cleveland. Cleveland’s nomination was made, in fact, 
practically at the insistence of the Mugwumps, and to the considerable 
anguish of many long-time Democratic leaders who had counted on the 
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plac ‘0 for thpinficlves. But the Democratic Convention had little choice. 

It was Cleveland and a chance to win the Mugwump vote, or someone 
else and the risk of losing the election. For the Vice-Presidency, how- 
ever, the Democrats turned to a party wheel-horse, Thomas A. Hendricks 
of Indiana, whose soft-money views might be of some help during the 
campaign and would do no harm afteiward. 

Grover Cleveland (1837-1908) wa.s born in Caldwell, New Jersey, 
one of the many children of a small-town Presbyterian minister^ Soon 
afterward the Cleveland family removed to Fayettc\'ille, Grnvcr 
New York, and from there to Clinton. At the time he 
should have been going to college young Cleveland, becanse of his 
father’s death, felt obliged to seek employment, and got a job as clerk 
in a Buffalo law office. By 1859 he was admitted to the bar. During 
the Civil War, when other young men were joining the army, he bor- 
rowed money to hire a substitute because his meager earnings were 
needed for the support of his mother and sisters. In 1863 he received 
a welcome appointment as assistant district attorney, and in 1870 he 
was not above accepting a nomination as sheriff of Erie County. Elected, 
he revealed quaUtie.s of scrupulous hone.sty and unflinching courage that 
soon made him a marked man. He refused to hire a hangman when two 
murderers were to be executed, and sprang the trap himself. He made 
life consistently uncomfortable for local crooks and grafters. In 1881, 
nominated and elected mayor of Buffalo to placate the “better element," 
he reorganized the city administration, purged it of venal politicians, 
vetoed dubious measures, and in general endeared himself to reformers. 
The fame of the “veto mayor” spread, and when in 1882 the New York 
Democrats needed a candidate for governor with an unimpeachable 
record to oppose Secretary Folger, they turned to Cleveland and elected 
him by a majority of nearly 200,000 votes. As governor, he struggled 
irritably against a bewildering accumulation of governmental inefficiency 
or worse, made some progress and many enemies, particularly among the 
Tammany leaders of New York City. “We love him most for the ene- 
mies he has made,” General E. S. Bragg told the Democratic Conven- 
tion of 1884, mindful of Tanunany’s earnest desire to prevent Cleve- 
land’s nomination for the Presidency. 

“The paramount issue this year, ” George William Curtis told an audi- > 
ence of New York Mugwumps, “is moral rather than political.” No 
sooner had this keynote been sounded than the Republicans countered 
Of 

jfo'l Allan Nevina, Grom Cleceland: a Sludi/ in Courage (1932), is in reality a well-xonnclecl 
history of the period. Ilaoful also is Allan Navins (editor), Zetiera of Grcmer Cleveland 
(1933). These works completely supplant the earlier lives of Cleveland. 
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with the charge that Cleveland, far from being the paragon of virtue 
Issues of the he seemed, was the father of an eight-year-old illegitimate 
campaign child. Cleveland was a bachelor, he had supported the child, 
and he did not deny paternity. When asked by hi.s campaign managers 
what to say about the matter, he replied simply, “Tell the truth.” Not 
since the trial of Henry Ward Beecher had the scandal-loving American 
public had .such a thrill. Blainc’.s private life wa.s blameless ; he wa.s a de- 
voted husband and father, and Cleveland bluntly forbade the spreading 
of false rumors to the contrary. The Republican.s, he said, could “have 
a monopoly of all the dirt in this campaign.” Undoubtedly this youth- 
ful indi.scrotion cost Cleveland many votes, but the sober second thought 
of most American.s seemed to coincide with that of a philosophical Mug- 
wump who held that “we should elect Mr. Cleveland to the public office 
he is .so admirably qualified to fill and remand Mr. Blaine to the private 
life which he is so eminently fitted to adorn.” The Democrats, as a 
matter of fact, did their full share of mud-.slinging. Their parades 
marched to the rhythm of the words ; 

Blaine! Blaine! James G. Blaine! 

The con-ti-nen-tal liar from the State of Maine, 

or 

Burn this letter! Burn this letter! 

Burn, burn, oh, burn this letter! 

To which the Republican marchmg clubs replied somewhat lamely, 

Ma! Ma! Where’s my Pa? 

Gone to the White House. Ha! Ha! Ha! 


Blaine’s defeat is sometimes ascribed to an incident that happened 
close to the end of his campaign. Wlien a delegation of Protestant 
"Rum ministers paid him a visit at the Republican headquarters 
Romanism, in New York City, their spokesman. Doctor Samuel Burch- 
beUion" Democratic Party as one “whose an- 

tecedents have been rum, Romanism, and rebellion.” 
Blaine failed to note the implied insult to the Roman Catholic voters, 
strong support from whom he had counted on, partly because his mother 
wa.s a Catholic and partly because his own anti-British sentiments ap- 
pealed to the Catholic Irish. As a result, the Republicans were soon 
spreading the gossip that Blame had allowed a slander on the Catholics 
to pass unxebuked, and even that he himself was the author of the fate- 
ful words. His denial was vigorous and convincing, but in the few re- 
maining days of the campaign it did not always succeed in catching up 
with the charge. Cleveland carried the State of New York, without 
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which he could not have been elected, by a plurality of only 1149 votes; 
hence, it is reasonable to suppose that, except for the Burchard speech, 
Blaine rather than Cleveland might have wond 

The decision in 1884 was almost as close as in 1880. Cleveland’s 
plurality over Blaine in the country a.s a whole was only 23,000, and the 
electoral vote stood 219 to 182. Cleveland carried the Election of 
.solid South, Delaware, Indiana, Connecticut, New Jer.scy, Clcwland 
and New Yorlc. All the rest of the states voted for Blaine. The Demo- 
crats won control of the House of Repre.sentatives by a comfortable mar- 
gin, but Ihe Republican.s retained their majority in the Senate. Bonja- 
inin F. Butler, the Greenback candidate, roeeivod a total of 175,370 popu- 
lar votes, and John P. St. John of Kamsas, Prohibitioni.st, 150,369. The 
Prohibitionist vote in New York State alone ran to over 25,000, another 
factor in the defeat of Blaine. Had the temperance forces not had a 
candidate of their own, undoubtedly most of them would have voted 
for Blaine and against Cleveland, whose bibulous habits were w'ell loiowm. 
And yet, as the Nation aptly explained, “the real force which defeated 
Blaine was Blaine himself. He had created during his twenty years of 
public life a public di.stru3t too deep to be overcome by even the most 
formidable combination of political wiles, money, and treachery ever 
organized in this country.” ^ 

“A public office is a public trust.” So an enterprising reporter had 
translated Cleveland’s more prosaic statement that “public officials are 
trustees of the people.” As President, Grover Cleveland cimland 
strove earnestly to live up to this principle. He appointed md the 
a competent cabinet, headed by Thomas F. Bayard of 
Delaware, and methodically set about the bitsiness of proving that the 
Democratic Party, although it had been out of pow'er for twenty-four 
years, could still administer the government. As wnas natural after so 
many lean years, he was immediately beset by throngs of Democratic 
office-seekers to whom civil service reform had meant only “ the turning- 
out of office of Republicans and putting honc.st Democrats in their 
places.” Cleveland thought otherwise, but he could not entirely resist 
the demands of the spoilsmen. He protected the Civil Soiwice Com- 
mission in its work, and extended the cla.ssified lists by the addition of 
some twelve thousand offices. But among the non-classified office- 
holders the changes he made or approved, if somewhat gradual, were 

‘ H. C. Thomas, The Return of the DemocrcUic Party to Power in 18S4 (1919), is awork of 
competent scholarship. 

’ Two entertaining popular histories, written without much perspective, ore H. T. Peck, 
Twenty Tears of the Republic, 1885— 190S (1907), and E. B. Andi’ews, The United Stales in 
Our Own Time (1903). 
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fairly thoiough. By the end of his administration probably two thirds 
of the federal office-holders were newly appointed Democrats. Cleve- 
land’s yielding to the politicians on sq many appointments cost him the 
support of many reformers, but it was no doubt the only way in which 
he could head off a revolt within his own party that would nullify his 
every effort to lead. 

Also susceptible of a partisan interpretation was Cleveland’s attitude 
toward pensions. Well before his teim began, the aging veterans of the 
Union aimy had begun to flock into the Grand Army of 
the Republic, a benevolent and patriotic order that dated 
back to 1866. Whatever the original purpose of this organization, its 
ultimate goal came to be more and larger pensions. In 1879 it scored its 
first great victory. The oiiginal pension policy of the United States 
had been based upon the principle that only disability incurred in service 
entitled an ex-soldier to a pension, but the Arrears of Pension Act of 1879 
provided that all pensioners might recover back payments for the period 
between the time of mustering-out and the time a given pension was 
gran ted. ‘ As a result many pensioners collected a lump sum of hundreds, 
or even thousands, of dollars, and many veterans who had scorned to 
apply for pensions before sought eagerly to place their names on the 
pension rolls. Pension attorneys who helped the veterans win their 
awards took fat fees out of the arrears bonuses, and searched diligently 
for unpensioned veterans whom they could prove to have suffered some 
disability from the war. For those who had come through unscathed 
there was always the chance of inducing some lenient congressman to 
present to Congress a private pension bill, and few such bills failed of 
passage. Cleveland was the first President to examine these private 
pension bills critically, and the frauds he uncovered aroused his wrath. 
Before Ws term ended he had vetoed hundreds of them. He also vetoed 
a so-called “pauper” pension bill that would have given a pension to all 
who stood in need of it, regardle.ss of disability. These vetoes were 
deeply offensive to the G.A.R., most of whose members were Republicans 
and profe.ssed to believe that it was for political reasons only that the 
President denied them their due. 

The “old soldiers," by this time thoroughly antagonized, soon had a 
chance to charge the President with treason. More to solve a difficult 
storage problem than to give offense, Cleveland ordered the return of 
the captured Confederate battle-flags to their respective states. “May 

1 There are tvfo revealing monographs on this snbiect J. W Oliver, Hwtory of the Ctnl 
War Military Pensions (1917), W. H Glasson, Federal Military Pensions in the United 
Statet (1918). 
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God palsy the hand that wrote that order! May God palsy the brain 
that conceived it! May God palsy the tongue that dictated it!” was 
the fervent prayer of the current commander of the G.A.R. Cleveland 
was notably stubborn, and he might have persisted in his course, but 
careful examination of the law showed that to legalize his action he 
should have obtained a prior act of Congress. Accordingly, he with- 
drew the order. Not many yeans later, during the Presidency of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Congres.s restored the flag.s, and there wa.s no uproar, 
but the Congre.ss that re.stored them was a Republican Congre.ss. 

Cleveland was not elected as a tariff reformer, and in his annual mes- 
sages of 1885 and 1886 he had little to say on the tariff. Evidence that 
Cleveland’s party was still divided on the subject was supplied in 

tariff April, 1886, when the House refused to consider a new 

message Morrison bill, lacking the objectionable horizontal feature of 
the first, by a vote of 140 yeas to 157 nays. Thirty-five Randall Demo- 
crats voted with the Republicans to defeat revi.sion. By 1887, however, 
Cleveland’s methodical study of government financo had led him to the 
conviction that tariff reduction was imperative, and he made up his 
mind to force the issue. Heretofore his annual message to Congress had 
followed the traditional pattern of including every good thing that en- 
tered the presidential mind. In the message of 1887 he dealt exclusively 
with the tariff, and presented a well-reasoned, hard-hitting argument 
against the existing high rates. He did not ignore the way in which the 
tariff increased the cost of living for the many in order to pile up fortunes 
for the favored few, but he based his argument mainly upon the fact 
that the Tariff of 1883 was bringing into the Treasury each year a heavy 
surplus — on an average about $100,000,000 more revenue each year 
than the government needed. Busine.ss stagnation, he predicted, mu.st 
be the inevitable result of such a .short-sighted policy. “It is a condi- 
tion which confronts us, not a theory.” 

Cleveland was not the only one to recognize the risk involved in the 
government’s collecting more money than it could spend. Students of 
the money question pointed out that the appreciating value of the dollar 
was due in paid to the way in which the United State.s Treasury was tak- 
ing money out of circulation. The old sub-Trea,sury system was still 
in force, and nnder its terms the government was still legally obliged to 
keep its money in its own vaults and not in banks. While Treasury 
officials made it a point to take their time about withdrawing currency 
from use, eventually, extremi.sts argued, the government would have all 
the money and the people would have none. Efforts to pay off the 
national debt incurred during the Civil War had long been fruitless. 
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Bonds of the United States wore legally required as a part of the capital 
of national banks, and could be purchased back only at a high premium. 
Furthermore, if the government .should use its surplus to retire the last 
dollar of its bonded debt, it would by so doing put the national bank.s out 
of busine&.s, and would at one stroke remove from circulation all the cur- 
rency they had i.ssued. 

It seem.s incredible to Amcrican.s of a later generation that any diffi- 
culty .should have been experienced in finding a way to expend the excess 
revenue, however grt'ai, but such seems to have been the Prohlemi, nj 
ca.so. Cleveland dirl hi.s .stubborn best to prevent Civil War theievenue 
pensions from eating up the surplus, as they could so easily have done. 
Fie also followed Arthur’s precedent in vetoing a wa.steful "pork-barrel” 
hill, and thu.s clo.sed another avenue of expenditure. About the only 
extravagance in which he was wdlling to permit Congress to indulge was 
the building-up of the new steel navy that Garfield’s Secretary of the 
Navy, William H. Hunt, had dreamed of and begun. Four steel vessels 
were already authorized before Cleveland took office, but during the next 
four years Congre.ss appropriated funds for no less than twenty more, 
including two second-class battle.ships, the Maine and the Texas, and 
an armored cruiser, the New York. To Cleveland’s Secretary of the 
Treasury, William C. Whitney, goes much of the credit for making the 
new navy a success. 

Cleveland was under no illusions as to the result of his tariff message. 
The mid-term elections of 1886 had left the party line-up in Congres.s 
about where it had been before, with the Republicaas in control of the 
Senate and the Democrat, s in control of the House. Cleveland knew that 
he could not pei-suade the Republican Senate to accept a low tariff, and 
that therefore, regardless of what the nou.se did, no tariff legislation 
would immediately result. But he did believe that he could force the 
Democrats in Congress to go on record as favoring tariff reduction. The 
i.ssuo could then be clearly drawn in the election of 1888, with the Demo- 
crats definitely lined up on one side and the Republicans on the other. 

All worked out as the President had planned. Roger Q. Mills of 
Texas, as chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee, promptly 
reported a bill calling for reductions from an average level The Mills 
of about forty-seven per cent to an average level of about 
forty per cent. Wool, flax, hemp, salt, lumber, and tinplate were placed 
on the free list, but it is an open question whether the bill, had it become 
a law, would have reduced the revenue. Increa.sed importations due to 
the lower rates might actually have added to the total revenue collected. 
The Mills Bill was framed in secret to avoid the interference of lobbyists, 
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and it did not neglect the special interests of the Democratic South. 
With the aid of a little presidential pressure and the confident assurance 
that it could not possibly become a law, it commanded the support of all 
Democrats to an extent never possible before. Only four Democratic 
congressmen voted against it. Meantime the Depublicans in the Senate 
had joyfully accepted the challenge. Accusing the House of attempting 
to frame a “dark lantern bill,” the Senate Committee on Finance, under 
the leadership of Senator Allison, held open hearings to which all lobby- 
ists who wished to come were invited. When the proper time came, the 
Senate was able to set over against the Mills Bill an example of Repub- 
lican tariff revision in which the generally high level of duties was main- 
tained; but a smaller revenue was insured by prohibitive duties, by the 
lowering of excises, and by a cut in the duty on sugar. As anticipated, 
the House would not accept the Senate bill, and the Senate would not 
accept the House bill, Compromise was not desired by either side. 
What both parties wished W'as to draw the issue. ^ 

The season for nominating presidential candidates arrived in 1888 be- 
fore the two houses of Congress had completed their tariff proposals, but 
there was already no doubt as to where each stood. The Republicans 

’ W. D. Oroutt, Burrows of Michigan and the Bepublican Party (2 voU., 1917), reveala 
olearly the mind of ii typical protectionist. 
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would declare for a high tariff, the Democrats for revision downward. 
As for candidate.^, Cleveland was the inevitable choice of hi.s party for 
President, and in place of Vice-President Hendricks, who had died in 
office, the Democrats nominated Allen G. Thurman of Ohio. Among the 
Republicans sentiment for the renomdnation of Blaine was almost too 
strong to withstand, but seasoned politicians, including Blaine himself, 
doubted the advisability of tempting fate by presenting the same candi- 
date that Cleveland had defeated four years before. After a long-drawn- 
out session, and on the eighth ballot, the Republican Convention finally 
followed without enthusiasm the advice of Blaine to “take Harrison” — 
Benjamin Plarrison of Indiana — who had the triple advantage of a pres- 
idential grandfather, residence in a close state, and a dean, if almost 
empty, political record. For Vice-President they “took” Levi P. Mor- 
ton, a New York banker. 

The campaign of 1888 was a revelation to the Republicans. They 
found out, for the first time, how advantageous an issue the tariff could 
be. Senator Matthew Quay, Republican “boss” of Penn- Campaign 
sylvania and chairman of the Republican campaign com- 
mittee, cheerfully accepted the advice of a friend to “put the manufac- 
turers of Pennsylvania under the fire and fry all the fat out of them.” 
Campaign contributions as insurance against Democratic tariff reduc- 
tions poured into Republican coffers in a flood. The funds thus col- 
lected were used both to carry on an extensive campaign of education 
and to “get out the vote.” The latter process was at its brazen worst in 
Indiana where “ floaters,” who made it a practice to sell their votes to the 
highest bidder, held the balance of power. Party workers within the 
state, well supplied with funds from the national campaign chest, were 
told by the national treasurer just how to proceed: “Divide the floaters 
into blocks of five and put a trusted man in charge of these five, with the 
necessary funds, and make him responsible that none get away, and that 
all vote our ticket.” Democratic watchers claimed that the floaters were 
sometimes paid as high as fifteen or twenty dollars each for their votes. 
Even so, Harrison carried the state by only 23,000 votes. What hap- 
pened in Indiana happened also in Connecticut, West Virginia, and other 
“doubtful” states. The scandals of the election were so open and 
notorious as to give great impetus to the movement for the “Australian” 
system of secret voting, which down to this time had made little headway 
in the United States.* 

Harrison’s election was made possible by the use of ample funds, but 

^ ' S. P. Orth, The Bose and the Machine (1919), and H. J. I^fd, The Cleveland Era (1921), 
are interosbing and aocurate, but somewhat superfioial. a 
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there were other factors that told heavily against Cleveland. The British 
Minister to the United States, Sir Lionel Sackville-West, with curious 
ineptitude, fell into a carefully baited trap when he answered a letter 
asking how the British government would wish an ex-British naturalized 
American to vote. Marking his reply “private,” Sackville-West 
plumped for Cleveland, only to read his letter in the newspapers when 
Quay saw fit to publish it. Cleveland promptly and angrily dismissed 
the blundering Britisher, but the damage had already been done. If the 
British favored Cler'eland, many Amcricaii.s, e.specially those of Iri.sh 
descent, knew that they were against him. If the Briti.sh were for free 
trade, then the Americans mu.st be against it. The G.A.R. also took a 
prominent part in the campaign, and everyrvhere turned out the “old 
soldier vote” again.st the President. Labor, too, was generally per- 
suaded that its interests lay with the protectioni.sts, who claimed that 
their chief purpose was not so much to feather the nest of the American 
industrialist as to insure that the American wage-earner would continue 
to receive higher wagc.s than were cnstomarily paid in Europe. Gossip 
played only a minor r6Le in the campaign, as compared with 1884, 
although Cleveland, who had married a young wife during his term of 
office, was constantly accused of drunkenness and wife-beating. Mrs. 
Cleveland herself felt obliged to deny the accusation, and to extol the 
domestic virtues of her husband. Cleveland’s failure to serve in the 
Union army could also be raised against him, now that the Republicans 
had a candidate in Hairison who had seen hard fighting as the com- 
mander of an Indiana regiment of volunteers, and had been brevetted 
brigadier-general at the close of the war. 

Harrison won the election by a slender margin. In the popular vote 
Cleveland led by more than 100,000 votes, but Harrison carried the eru- 
Closeness of cial States of New York and Indiana, and amassed 233 
Ike conieni electoral votes to Cleveland’s 168. In N ew York State Har- 
rison’s plurality over Cleveland was only 12,000, while David B. Hill, the 
Democratic candidate for governor, won by 19,000 votes. Hill was the 
bitter rival of Cleveland, and as devoted to machine politics as Cleveland 
was to his independence.' Cleveland’s followers always thought that the 
Republican organization in New York had bargained with the Hill forces 
to trade Republican votes for Hill in return for Democratic votes for 
Harrison. Both houses of Congress were to be Republican by thin 
margins, and Harrison in jubilation proclaimed that “Providence has 
given us the victoiy. ” “Think of the man,” prote.sted Chairman Quay, 

* D. S. Alexander, Four Famous New Yorkers; the Political Careers of Cleveland, Platt, 
Hilt, and lioosecelt (1923), is an excellent and comprehensive study. 
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who knew better than anyone else just how the victory had been achieved. 
“He ought to Imow that Providenee hadn’t a damn thing to do with it.” 

Benjamin Harrison (1833-1901) was designed to be, and as Pre.sident 
became, a "dignified figurehead.” He was at the time of his nomination 
a successful lawyer of great party regularity who had .served Benjamin 
one term in the United Stato.s Senate. He wa.s in no .sense 
the leader of his party, and James G. Blaine, whom he made hi.s Secretary 
of State, completely overshadowed him, Harrison was a good platform 
orator, but cold in hi.s ponsonal relationships. “Harrison can make a 
speech to ten thousand men,” said one of his a.s.sociatea, “and every man 
of them will go away his friend. Let him meet the same ten thousand in 
private, and every one will go away his enemy.” His honesty wa.s 
probably as unimpeachable ns Cleveland’s, but he lacked Cleveland’s 
forceful nature. During Cleveland’s administration the Democratic 
Party leaders, one by one, acknowledged the President’s supremacy, 
whereas Harrison from the beginning of his administration to its end, had 
far less to do with charting his party’s course than many another of lesser 
rank.i 

Harrison had aroused hopes during the campaign that he would do well 
by the cause of civil service reform. “In appointments of every grade 
and department,” he maintained, “fitness and not party service should 
be the essential and discriminating test, and fidelity and efficiency the 
only sure tenure of office.” His action belied his words. His cabinet, 
except for Blaine, was composed of mediocre men, and his appointment 
of John Wanamaker, the Philadelphia merchant, as Postmaster-General 
was regarded as merely a reward for Wanamaker’s large campaign con- 
tribution. Like President Grant, he also saw fit to allot many minor 
offices to his indigent friends and relatives. In making other appoint- 
ments he leaned on the advice of the politicians, and did what they 
wanted if he could. “Corporal” James Tanner, for example, Harrison’.? 
commissioner of pensions, took office with the prayer, “God help the 
surplus,” and J. S. Clarkson of low'a, hi.s first assistant postmaster- 
general, boasted less than a year after hi.s appointment: “ I have changed 

31.000 out of 55,000 fourth-class postmasters and I expect to change 

10.000 more before I finally quit.” Harrison's one contribution to civil 
service reform was his appointment of Theodore Roosevelt to mcniber- 
■ship on the Civil Seiwiee Commission, an appointment which Roosevelt 
earned as a reward for serving his party faithfully during the campaign of 
1888. As civil service commis.sioner, however, Roosevelt made it his 

D. R. Dewey, Naiional Problems, 188S-t8VT (1907), is good political history. A jour- 
Kdftlist's survey of the period is A. W. Dunn, From Harrison lo Harding (2 vois„ 1622). 
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business to see that no such rewards as he had received were made 
through the agency of the commission. In the pursuit of this course he 
soon fell afoul of the President, whom he came to dislike, and of many of 
the President’s friends, but Harrison was nonetheless obliged to retain 
the obstreperous commissioner in office, and when in 1893 Cleveland be- 
came President again he also retained Roosevelt. 

The Republican.s had never hoped for much from Harrison, but it was 
legislation that they desired, and they put their faith in Congress. For- 
Admission tunately for their program the election of 1888 had given 
of new them .small majorities in both houses, although in the House 

states Representatives the margin wa.s far too slender to bo 

dependable. This .situation was somewhat improved by the admission 
of six new Republican state.s, North and South Dakota, Montana, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, and Wyoming. Shortly before Harrison’s inauguration, 
the “lame-duck” session of the preceding Congress, anticipating an 
action that the next session was likely to take if it did not, had passed 
an “omnibus bill” for the admission of the first four of these embryo 
states, while the last two, confident that they would be accorded admis- 
sion when the Republicans came into power, drew up constitutions with- 
out formal authorization. IMien the new Congress met in December, 
1889, eight senators and five representatives were on hand from the “om- 
nibus states” to bolster up the Republican majorities, and six months 
later the admission of Idaho and Wyoming brought still further assist- 
ance. One of the four remaining territories, New Mexico, also earnestly 
desired admission and had a constitution ready, but the Republican ma- 
jorities in Congress were not interested in creating potentially Demo- 
cratic states. 

Even wdth the assistance of the new northwestern representatives, the 
Republican majority in the House required discipline if it were to prove 
Thomas effective. As Speaker, Thomas B. Reed (1839-1902), a 

B. Reed member from Maine, undertook to play the r61e of di.s- 

ciplinarian.^ A powerful man physically, with a stentorian voice, he led 
an attack on the traditional interpretation of parliamentary rules by 
which a strong minority had long enjoyed the right to interfere with the 
smooth functioning of a .slender majority. One of these traditions main- 
tained that a member could be counted as present only in case he chose to 
vote. If, instead of voting, he merely sat silent in his seat when his name 
was called, then he was technically absent; and if a majority of all the 

’ S W. McCall, Life of Thomas Brackett Reed (1914), gives a good picture of the Reed 
personality, but W. A. Eobiaaon, Thomas B. Reed, Parliamentarian (1930), is the more 
scholarly. 
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CZAR REED 

members of the House failed to respond to a' roll-call, then there was no 
quorum. Repeatedly, on controversial questions, every member of the 
minority party refused to vote, and so compelled the majority to get out 
a full quorum from its own members to enable business to proceed. 
Speaker Reed, with a majority that never exceeded twenty out of a total 
membership of three hundred and thirty, found it next to impossible to 
keep enough Republicans present and voting to constitute a quorum. 
Accordingly, he decided to defy tradition, and to count a quorum from 
the members he saw in attendance, whether they chose to vote or not. 
After a fruitless roll-call, in which the Democrats sat silent, Reed an- 
nounced: “The Chair directs the clerk to record the names of the follow- 
ing members present and refusing to vote." After a period of pande- 
monium in w’hich only his calm demeanor saved the Speaker from as- 
sault, a minority member obtained the floor to protest against the ruling, 
only to be met by Reed’s retort: “The Chair is making a statement of 
fact that the gentleman from Kentucky is present. Does he deny it?” 

In the end Reed’s view of this matter was written into the House rules, 
along with other amendments that enabled the majority to have its way. 
The House had long before limited its freedom of debate, but now, under 
“Reed’s rules,” it put an end to dilatory motions, and accepted without 
much protest whatever special orders the powerful Committee on Rules, 
* [ 215 ] 
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of which Reed was chairman, chose to bring in. But for the reign of 
“ Czar Reed,” as his critics called hun, the House could never have passed 
the long program of legislation that it had promised during the cam- 
paign. “The caucus, the lash, and the gag,” so the di.sgruntled Demo- 
crats maintained, had been “substituted for debate and deliberation.” 

First in order on the Republican calendar, if not in importance, wa.s 
the Dependents’ Pension Act, by which the Grand Army of the Republic 
The Depend' rewarded for its faithful party service. Thi.s 

min’ Pen- mea.sure followed in the main the principles laid down in the 
man Bill “pauper” pension bill that Cleveland had vetoed- All veF 
erans of the Civil War who had served for as long as ninety days, and 
who suffered from any mental or physical disability that made them in- 
capable of making a living, were to receive pensions of from six to twelve 
dollars a month, according to the degree of disability from which they 
.suffered. Widows of veterans, if dependent upon their own labor for 
support, were awarded pensions of eight dollars a month, and minor 
children, two dollars a month. As a result of this law the number of 
pensions rose from 489,725 in 1889 to 966,012 in 1893, and the amount 
of money appropriated for pensions in the same period from $89,000,000 
to .$157,000,000. Harrison had said before he was nominated that this 
“was no time to be weighing the claims of old soldiers with apothecary’s 
scales,” and his signature to the Dependents’ Pension Bill proved that, in 
this matter at least, he was as good as his word. For a long time this 
measure was regarded, even by the Grand Army of the Republic, as the 
last word in pension legislation, but in 1904 a presidential order placed 
all veterans over sixty-two years of age on the pension rolls, while a few 
yeans later a Seiwice Pension Act gave legislative sanction to the new 
policy. By 1911 the total expenditure of the United States for Civil War 
pensions had exceeded four billion dollars, a sum far in excess of the orig- 
inal cost of the war itself, with the end not yet in sight. 

The main bu.siness of the Fifty-First Congress was to pass a high pro- 
tective tariff law, but before that dasired end could be accomplished the 
Shmnan Republican leaders felt obliged to push through the Sherman 

Bilver Pur- Anti-Trust Act as a more or less meaningless gesture against 
chase Act mdustries that the tariff was designed to help, and the 

Sherman Silver Purchase Act as a sop to the .silver mining state.s of the 
West whose representatives refused to boost the tariff until something 
had been done for .silver. Throughout the eighties the price of silver had 
continued to drop, so that by 1890 the ratio of value betwe'en silver and 
gold had reached twenty to one. By this time it was clear that the lim- 
ited coinage of silver required by the Bland-Allison Act had .neither ar- 
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rested the decline in price of silver nor cheapened the value of the circu- 
lating dollar. Secretaries of the Treasury habitually piircha.sed only the 
minimum of two million dollans’ worth of silver each month, and quite as 
habitually backed up the silver dollars with gold. Westerners in.sisted 
that the time had come to pass a straight-out frec-coinage act, and it wa.s 
only with the greatest of "difficulty that the hard-money men of the East 
persuaded them to accept another compromise. The Sherman Silver 
Purchase Act, which became a law in July, 1890, required the Treasury 
to buy 4,500,000 ouncc.H of silver a month, or 54,000,000 ounces a year, 
the estimated annual output of all the silver mines of the United States. 
Thi.s .silver was not to bo coined, but it was to be paid for in Treasury 
notes redeemable “in gold or silver coin,” a .sub.stantial addition to the 
amount of money in circulation. The Act further declared, in word.s 
practically devoid of meaning, that it was “the established policy of the 
United States to maintain the two metals on a parity with each other 
upon the present legal ratio or such ratio as may be provided by law.” 
What actually happened was that the Treasury continued to maintain 
the gold standard, as formerly, by redeeming all isi?ues of paper or silver 
in gold. But the strain on the gold reserve, accumulated in the sev- 
enties to carry through resumption, was sure to grow, and the bare poa.si- 
bility of its ultimate e.xhaustioE struck terror to the hearts of conserva- 
tive businessmen.*- 

For the moment, however, they were abundantly consoled by the 
tariff bill which William Mclfinley of Ohio, chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, had framed. To McKinley and his The McKin- 
associates high protection was both a gospel and an obliga- Tariff 
tion. They believed in it on principle, and they had promised it to 
heavy campaign contributors before the election. The House Ways and 
Means Committee gave full hearings to all who ■wi.shed to appear before 
it, and few important industries failed to take advantage of their oppor- 
tunity. Piloted by McKinley through the House, and by Nelson W. 
Aldrich of Rhode Island through the Senate, the McKinley Bill became 
a law on October 1, 1890.® It provided first and foremo.st a set of duties 
on manufactured articles higher than the Mnerican government had ever 
levied before. Some of these duties turned out to be, as their authors 
had intended, actually prohibitive; others went to the length of offering 
protection to non-existent industries, provided only that responsible per- 

1 Jean Paul Hllfcter, L’lncideihce Sconomigue de la Prappi de Monnaie d’Artusnt aux 
^taia-Unis de 187S d 1893 (1938), is au interesting statiatioal study of the inflationary 
efforts of the period. 

2 0, S. OlooU, The Life of William McKinley (2 vols., 1916), is highly partisan, but con- 
tains much useful material. 
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sons could denaonstrate their intent to begin manufacture. The law also 
embodied an impressive list of agricultural duties, charged against such 
imports as eggs, butter, potatoes, wheat, and barley. These items were 
included primarily for their psychological effect upon the farmer vote. 
Duties levied upon commodities of which the United States had an excess 
for export, and the price of which was fixed on the world market, 
amounted, as was well known, to little more than empty gestures. 

The reduction of the revenue, deemed imperative by both Democrats 
and Republicans, was accomplished in part by the discouraging effect on 
importation of the high duties, but in greater part by placing raw sugar 
on the free list. Seven-eighths of the unrefined sugar used in the United 
States had to be imported, and from the substantial tariff rates it carried 
the Treasury had realized each year over $50,000,000. Thus, at one 
stroke, the McICinley Bill accounted for a reduction of the annual surplus 
by one half. McIUnley’s protectionist principles, however, were in no 
wise violated by the removal of the duty on raw sugar. The Havemeyer 
sugar interests, which had a virtual monopoly on the production of man- 
ufactured sugar in the United States, could now purchase raw sugar at a 
lower rate than ever before, while a tariff of one half cent a pound on 
refined sugar guarded the monopoly adequately against the competition 
of foreign manufacturers. Generous to a fault, the McKinley Bid even 
took care of the American producers of raw sugar (although most of them 
were Louisiana Democrats) by authorizing the payment of a bounty of 
two cents a pound on all raw sugar produced in the United States. 
Thus the sugar schedule, figuratively speaking, succeeded in taking 
money out of the Treasury wfith both hands. 

James G. Blaine, as Secretary of State, was eager to see included in the 
tariff revision some plan of reciprocity that he could use to advantage 
Reciprocity opening markets for American goods in Latin America. 

The elimination of the duty on sugar, however, together 
with the free admission of certain other items produced in Latin America, 
such as molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, seemed to destroy any bargaining 
power that the United States might otherwise have possessed. In defer- 
ence to Blaine's desires the Senate finally attached as an amendment, 
and the House accepted, a somewhat back-handed provision for reci- 
procity. The President was authorized to enforce a specified schedule of 
tariff rates on items listed as free in case the nations that produced them 
failed to grant equivalent advantages to American exports, on or before 
the first of January, 1892. Blaine was deeply disappointed that his 
hands were so closely tied, but under the.se provisions he succeeded in 
obtaining reductions in duties gn Ameripap Qonun.gditie§ entering Cuba, 

im] 
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Puerto Rico, and many other Latin-American countries, as well as small 
concessions from Germany and France. 

One further measure, a Federal Elections Bill, the Republicans sought 
in vain to add to their program of legislative achievement. The closeness 
of the decision in 1888 made many of the party leaders long federal 
for a return to the times during reconstruction when south- Eleciicms 
ern states were dependably Republican; if only the federal 
government might resume control of southern elections, then the intimi- 
dation of Negro voters could be stopped, and the “solid South” would 
disappear. Strongly championed by the youthful Henry Cabot Jmdge, a 
representative from Massachusetts, the “Force Bill,” as the public called 
the measure, passed the House, but failed in the Senate, where it became 
involved in an intricate pattern of vote-trading on the more pressing i.s- 
sues of free silver and the tariff. Thereafter, the southern states, far from 
showing any repentance for their discrunination against the Negroes, 
proceeded as rapidly as possible to fortify themselves behind skillfully 
drawn legal provisions. Long terms of residence in the same locality, 
the payment of a heavy poll tax, and ability to read, write, and under- 
stand any section of the state or federal Constitution were among the 
quahfications for voting that were laid down. To make sure, however, 
that indigent and illiterate white voters were not prevented from voting, 
some of the southern states made use of the famous “grandfather clause," 
which exempted the descendants of anyone who could vote in 1867, or 
earlier, from the tests otherwise applied. Not until 1915, when the 
Supreme Court of the United States invalidated a "grandfather clause" 
in the constitution of Oklahoma, was there any serious interference with 
this method of restricting Negro voting. 

Public reaction to the behavior of the Fifty-First Congress was far from 
cordial. Each of its measures made a generous quota of enemies, and 
the grand total of accumulated grievances grew' with each succeeding 
month. To the effect of the McKinley Bill on the revenue, which was 
sure to be disastrous, was added the orgy of spending in which Congress 
permitted itself to indulge. Its lavish appropriations for pensions, river 
and harbor improvements, federal buildings, coast defenses, and other 
extravagances led the newspapers to refer to it as the “billion-doUar 
Congress," a description strikingly lacking in political appeal. Unfor- 
tunate as a Treasury surplus might have been, a deficit, even less desir- 
able, appeared to be in sight. Consumers found that the higher rates of 
the McKinley Tariff meant higher prices for what they had to buy; when 
its rates were made known, John Wananmker, the storekeeper Post- 
master-General, with more business than political acumen, openly urged 
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his customers to “buy now, before prices go up.” The Force Bill, based 
UvS it was upon an attempt to revive sectional antagonisms, was unpopu- 
lar, North as well as South. As Elihu Root phrased it a little later, the 
whole country was ready to concede “the failure of the plan formulated 
at the clo.se of the war to elevate the black man by conferring the suffrage 
upon him.” 

Held only a few weeks after the passage of the McKinley Bill, the 
congi'es.sional election, s of 1890 .showed how unpopular that measure, and 
Ekeiiona the Congress that passed it, had become. Democratic cam- 

of 1800 paigncjns did not fail to take full advantage of the opportun- 

ity to deuounc('. "Bill McKiidey and the McKinley Bill.” Peddlers 
were sent through the country, .so the Republicans claimed, to offer tin 
cups at twenty-five cent.s each and tin. pails at a dollar apiece in order to 
show the rural voters how much the McKinley duties had increased the 
cost of livi ng. Merchants and .salesmen apologized for high prices, what- 
ever the truth might be, on the ground that the new tariff law had made 
them necessaiy. The Republicans, with tea, coffee, and sugar on the free 
list, had hoped to make much of the “free breakfast table,” but the fact 
that the .sugar duties were retained for six months after the passage of 
the bill made this battle-cry seem decidedly premature. When the votes 
were counted, the Republicans discovered that they had received the 
most emphatic rebuke in the history of their party. In the Senate the 
Republican majority was narrowed to eight, and would have been wiped 
out altogether but for the hold-over senators from the newly admitted 
states of the Northwest. In the House the Democrats had 235 seats, 
and the Republicans 88, while nine Farmers’ Alliance men, or Populists, 
refused to vote wdth either of the older parties. The appearance of this 
group of independents in Congress marked the beginning of an agrarian 
revolt in the Middle West and the South, which, with the assistance it 
received from the silver mining states of the Far We.st, threatened for a 
time to bring about a complete realignment of political parties in the 
United States. 



CHAPTER X 


THE NEW SOTITH AND THE NEW WEST 


The South that raisocl its voiop in protest against i.he Force Bill of 1890 
was a very clilferent land from the Sonth that had submitted helplessly 
to the Force Bills of the Grant administration. It.s leading The New 
citizeas called it pridefully the “New South.” Much that ^outh 
it had to offer was not .so new as enthusiasts stated, for the roots of the 
New South lay deep in the Old. But beyond a doubt, “times had 
changed.” Particularly was this true of the long tongue of picchnont and 
mountain country extending southward from, the border of Pennsylvania 
through western Maryland, the Virginias and Kentucky, the Carolinas 
and Tennessee, into Georgia and Alabama. Throughout this region a 
new and startling devotion to industry had taken hold. Here, if any- 
where, the New South was really new.‘ 

Before the Civil War the South had made beginning.? in manufacturing, 
but almost everywhere the complete supremacy of agriculture had gone 
unchallenged. How great a mistake this had been the results of the war 
seemed only too clearly to indicate. The industrial North had tri- 
umphed; the agricultural South had lost. Even before the w^ar was over, 
with the southern armies paralyzed for lack of equipment that the north- 
ern armies possessed in abundance, this leason had been brought home. 
The almost inevitable reaction, once the war was over, was that the 
South must imitate its conquerors. If the North had cities and factorie.? 
and wealth, then the South, too, must find some way to have them. 

It was a hard struggle. Impoverished by the war and handicapped by 
reconstruction, the builders of tho New South had next to wait out the 
depression of the seventies. Outside capital was reluctant to come in, 
so Southerners who had “caught the vision” imoled their own meager 
resources and made the best start they could. They had a few important 
advantages. The world still needed southern cotton and the price it 

W. B. Heaaeltine, A History of the Smfk, 1607-1936 (1930), contains a significant chap- 
ter on this subject. Holland Thompa^-r/te New South (1919), and P. A, Bruoe, Rise of 
the New South (1906), are sympathetic studies. 
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brought was high. As southern agriculture came back, its profits, slen- 
der as they were, could be tapped to expand the southern infant indus- 
tries. Southern land was cheap and the cost of factory sites waa neg- 
ligible. The labor supply was inexhaustible, utterly unorganized, and 
willing to work at any price. Cotton mills, the chief industrial hope of 
the South, could Ije located .so close to the cotton-fields as to hold at a 
minimum the cost of freight-handling. Water-power was abundant, if 
only it could be harnessed, and the mountains were known to harbor 
formidable quantitic.? of coal. The politicians, once the “black and 
tan” governments of reconstruction times had been eliminated, were 
friendly and helpful. Indeed, the .so-called “Bourbon” Democrats who 
succeeded the carpet-baggers in the rule of the South were little more 
than agents of the new indiustrialists. They kept the cost of government 
at a minimum, and sometimes even exempted new industries from taxa- 
tion. They leased out convicts, most of whom were ex-slaves, at ridicu- 
lously low rates, to all who wished to use them, and gave the employers 
whatever disciplinaiy powers they needed. Eventually, as the southern 
manufacturers began to make money, northern capital sensed the oppor- 
tunity for profits and came to the southerners' aid. 

By the eighties the industrial road to wealth had become almost a 
religion in the South, Henry W. Grady, able editor of the influential 
Industrial Atlanta Const-iiution, radiated enthusiasm for it in his edi- 
heginnings torials.^ “He did not tamely promote enterprise and en- 
courage industry,” wrote one of his contemporaries, "he vehemently 
fomented enterprise and provoked industry until they stalked through 
the land like armed conquerors.” Others preached the same gospel, 
among them Benjamin H. Hill, senator from Georgia, who wrote, after 
one of the annual cotton expositions held in Atlanta during the eighties: 

Factories are springing up in all directions. Our industries are being 
multiplied as never before. Thousands of the best men of the North have 
gone home frorn the exposition enthused with the brightening prospects of 
all business in the State. Our taxes were scarcely ever so low. Our credit 
was never so high. Capital and people and machinery are flowing in, and 
everybody is brushing away the tears of war, and laughing with a new hope 
in a new era! 

The manufacture of cotton in the South before the Civil War had 
achieved more prominence than is generally supposed. By 1860 the 
South had one hundred and sixty cotton mills, with 300,000 spindles, and 
a total output valued at $8,000,000. During the war many of the mills 

» .Hso in a book, H. W, Grady, The New Smth (1890). 
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were worn out and many others destroyed, so that in 1870 there were 
fewer southern mills in operation than in 1860. By 1880, however, the 
pre-war level had been passed, and from that time forward progress w'as 
rapid. By 1890 there were about 1,750,000 spind!e.s in the South, and 
every mill, seemingly, paid excellent profits. At the end of the century 
the South had nearly half the cotton mills of the country, and accounted 
for about the same proportion of the cotton goods manufactured. Most 
of the mills were located along the piedmont in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, usually in .small towns and village.s, or 
adjacent to, rather than actually within, some of the larger cities. At 
first the southern mills produced mainly the coarser grades of cotton, 
such as denim, leaving to New England the manufacture of the finer 
grades, but as time went on the variety of southern-made textile.s was 
.steadily expanded. The allied knitting industry also made rapid head- 
way, no less in Tennessee and Virginia than in the lower South. ^ 

Quite a.s natural as the development of the textile industry in the 
South was the utilization of cotton-seed, long regarded as little more 
than a nuisance. Before the Civil War, and for some time Cottonseed 
after, cotton-seed at best was rotted in barnyard manure to Products 
be used as fertilizer, and at worst was dumped into the streams along 
which, for power purposes, so many of the cotton-gins were located. A 
little cotton-seed was fed to livestock, great quantities of it were burned. 
Realization that the cotton-seeds were saturated with an oil which, when 
extracted, was both digestible and inoffensive in taste, opened the way to 
innumerable possibilities. With the help of the chemists cotton-seed oil 
was made available as a cheap substitute for such expensive items a.s olive 
oil, lard, and butter; it was used also for making soap, cosmetics, and 
numerous other oil products. The crashed seeds, after the oil was re- 
moved, were still rich in nitrogen and could be turned into fertilizer, or 
pressed into oilcake and fed to cattle. From the seeds, too, great quan- 
tities of "linters,” or short, close-clinging cotton fibers, were recovered, 
to be used, again with the help of the chemists, in making celluloid, col- 
lodion, and a great variety of other commodities. Not every use to 
which cotton-seed products are now put was known in the nineteenth 
century, but the beginnings had been made in an industry that by the 
time of the World War was adding annually over $200,000,000 to the 
income of the South. 

Almost as significant as the cotton and cotton-seed industries of the 

* Broadus Mitchell and G. S. Mitchell, The Industrial Itevolulion in the South (1930), 
Broadua Mitchell, The Rise of the Cotton Mills in the South (1921) ; Holland Thompson; 
Rrom the Cotton Field to the Cotton Mill (1900). 
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New South were its mining industries. The e.\istence of rich coal and 
Coal and iron deposits in the southern mountains was known long 

iron before the Civil War, but with comparatively little effort at 

exploitation. The coal-fields of We.st Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, 
and Virginia, however, were in too ea.sy reach of the great industrial 
cities of the North to be long ignored. Partly to .satisfy the needs of 
northern industry the output of -southern coal mines was speeded up from 
six million tons in 1880 to fifty million tons in 1900. Meanwhile, the iron 
mines of ea.stern ']''enno.ssee and northern Alabama began to attract 
attention. 1 Located, as they were, adjacent to inexhaiustibh' fields of 
bituminous coal, and in the Birmingham area close to liinc-stone as well, 
they furnished an ideal setting for the development of the iron and .steel 
industry. Birmingham, named after Birmingham, England, and soon 
called “the Pittsburgh of the South,” was not incorporated as a city 
until 1871, but by 1900 it bad 38,000 inhabitants, by 1910, 132,000, and 
by 1930, nearly 260,000. Its growth may be taken as a kind of barom- 
eter of southern iron and steel, although the city became an important 
center for nearly every type of indu.stry represented in the South. 

More and more the industrial diversification of the South approached 
that of the North. The manufacture of tobacco was helped rather than 
Tobacco and hindered as a result of the war. Northern soldiers who had 
lumber gi'own accustomed to southern makes of tobacco wrote back 
for more to the southern towns where they had been quartered, and such 
enterprising Southerners as the Dukes of North Carolina took advantage 
of the opportunity to expand their markets. Small tobacco factories 
grew into larger one.s, or, as the inevitable concentration in industry pro- 
ceeded, were eliminated ; but the total output of tobacco manufactured in 
the South steadily increased.^ Lumbering opened another opportunity 
for wealth, and southern yellow' pine was soon competing strongly with 
the white pine and hemlock of the Northwest. Southern hardwoods also 
proved to be easily adaptable for use iu all .sorts of woodwork, particu- 
larly furniture, and by the opening of the twentieth century, Highpoint, 
North Carolina, was becoming to the furniture industry of the South 
ivhat Grand Eapicls, Michigan, was to the furniture industry of the 
North. In the making of fertilizer the South took advantage of another 
natural opportunity. Rich phosphate deposits in the Southea.st, to- 
gether with the abundance of cotton-.seed, gave the southern states a long 
lead in this industry over the states of any other section. Other type.s of 

I Ethel Amxea, The Stofy of Coal and Iran in Alabama (1910). 

*B. W. Arnold, Hiatory of the Tobacco Induatry in Virginia from 1880 to 1894 (1897); 
W, K. Boyd, The Story of Durham (1925); J. W. Jenkins, James B, Duke (1927), 
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industry that came to he well represented in the South were corn- and 
wheat-milling, meat-packing, the making of cement and cement products, 
brick, pottery, turpentine, and coal-tar derivatives. 

^^/iabor condition.s in the South differed markedly from labor conditions 
in the North. For one thing, until well after the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century the South failed to attract immigrant labor. Southern 
or even the children of the immigrants. Whitc.s from the workers 
poorer land.s of the Piedmont and from the mountaiii.s furnished the bulk 
of the labor supply for the textile mills and such others as required 
skilled operatives, while a preponderance of blacks did the harder work 
of the mines, the blast furnaces, and the lumber indu.stry. Only in the 
rarest in.stance,s were the two races employed to work side by side at the 
same tasks; industries that used both whites and blacks took care that 
there was a division of labor that separated the races, with the inferior 
position being regularly assigned to the blacks. In the textile mills the 
employment of women and children was practically universal, although 
the extent to which small children were exploited has doubtless been ex- 
aggerated. Nevertheless, one of the chief attractions of the mills to the 
rural whites was the opportunity they furnished for the whole family to 
be gainfully employed. Wages were low, at first far lower than wages 
paid in the northern mills, but with the wife and children at work as well 
as the head of the house the total income realized was so much larger 
than could be wrested from a rundown southern farm that the tempta- 
tion to leave the farm for the factory was well-nigh irresistible. It often 
turned out that women and children kept their jobs, while the men, less 
easily adaptable to the new type of work, lost theirs. Not every husband 
who stayed home \vhile the re.st of the family went to work did so of his 
own volition. Flours of labor were long, sometimes as much as seventy- 
two hours per week.* 

Most of the southern mills and factories developed along definitely 
paternalistic liue.s. Someone had to provide houses for the workers, and 
the "company” made it its business to provide them. The company 
likewise opened stores, and in many instances paid the workers in scrip, 
good at any time for payments to the company, but redeemable in cash 
only at infrequent intervals. The company also provided such schools 
and churches as it deemed desirable, and hired both the teachers and the 
preachers. To the country people who flocked to the mills these acts of 
forethought were accepted without suspicion. The houses of the mill 
villages were better than the houses of the farms, the company stores 
were easy of access, and charged little more, if any, than other stores; 

‘ M. A. Potwin, Colton Mill People of the Piedmont (1927), 
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while the schools, the churches, and the factories themselves furnished 
such an opportunity for community life as the workers had never known 
before. At first labor unions rvere virtually unkirown, and throughout 
the nineteenth century labor agitators were given little encouragement 
either by employers or by employees. In the twentieth century, how- 
ever, unionism took strong hold in the South and worked many changes. 

For all the vast transformation wrought by industrialism in southern 
life, the South at the end of the nineties, as before the war, was still a 
Southern dominantly agricidtural region. In every southern state 
agncuUure jjioj.e people were engaged in agriculture than in any 

other occupation, while most of the business and professional cla.ssos were 
dependent upon farm income for their support. The New South, like the 
Old, had few large cities, and its annual output of manufactrrred goods 
actually accounted for only about one eighth of the nation’s total output. 
Southern cotton was still grown after much the same fashion, by nearly 
the same types of laborers, in approximately the same regions as before 
the war. The yield had steadily increased. By 1894 the production 
of cotton in the South exceeded ten million bales, nearly twice that of the 
pre-war years. Much the same could be said of tobacco, sugar-cane, 
cereals, and live.stock, but if the total produce of the South had increased, 
so also had its population. For the great majority of the southern 
people, the industrial frenzy of the New South was of no direct or im- 
mediate consequence. 

The southern farmer, whether white or black, had little of the restless 
energy that had characterized the pioneer farmer of the’ North. The 
climate was easy, survival after some fashion was reasonably well as- 
sured, and with farm prices ever falling the reward of ambition was 
slight. The rural South also suffered acutely from disease. The hook- 
worm, an intestinal parasite common to most warm countries, was prob- 
ably brought to the South by the Negroes, but it was far less disastrous in 
its effects upon them than upon the whites. Fortunately the disease it 
breeds yields easily to medical treatment, and in the twentieth century 
the Rockefeller Foundation, after a persistent and expensive campaign, 
succeeded in almost entirely eradicating it. In the nineteenth century, 
however, it was still sapping the vitality of a countless number of the 
lower classes; as was also the pellagra, a disease that resulted from their 
too restricted diet. The Negroes, especially after they had escaped from 
the care, and supervision of their masters, showed themselves to be par- 
ticularly susceptible to pulmonary diseases and tuberculosis. Physical 
unfitness was thus by no means least among the reasons for the back- 
wardness of the rural South. 
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Seventy per cent of the fanners o f t he South, a generation af ter Appo- 
mattox, were tenan,tV ^ The Negroes, starting as ex-slaves with nothing 

but their labor to sell, could hardly have been expected to 

111 11 1 Tenancy 

do better; but they had made almost as much progress to- 
ward individual ownership as the lower-class southern whites. For both 
races the tenant sy.stem, once it wa.s well established, tended to become 
self-perpetuating. In general there were three typc.s of tcnant.s in the 
South: (1) the cash tenant, who paid rent in money or a specified number 
of bale.s of cotton, and wa.s otherwise no different from a landowner; (2) 
the share tenant, who in lieu of rent paid for the use of his land from one 
fourth to one third of his crop, but furnished his own stock, tools, and 
foodstuffs ; and (3) the share-cropper, who paid a larger proportion of his 
crop to his landlord, but furnished nothing whatever for himself. Some 
of the cash and share tenants, who were usually white, were fairly thrifty; 
the “croppers,” on the other hand, among whom mo.st of the country 
Negroes were numbered, were barely one degree removed from slavery, ‘ 
One of the many unhappy results of the Civil War, and an important 
cause of southern tenancy, was the inadequate credit system from which 
the South long suffered. After the war the national banking The ewp- 
s ystem advanced so slow ly into th e impoverished South that 
b v 1895 the ten en tton states had only four hundred and seventeen n a- 
ti onal banks am ong them, and of these more than one half were located 
in Texas. The dearth of local capital kept dowm likewi.se the number of 
state and private banking institutions; in Georgia, for example, more 
than a hundred counties lacked banking facilities altogether. Such 
money as was available for loans Avent in a disproportionate amount to 
industry rather than to agriculture; money to lend to fanners, even land- 
owners, was simply not available. Faced by these circunnstances the 
South developed a unique institution, the country store. Such a store 
was not necessarily located in the country; it took its name from the fact 
that it catered to the country trade. The country storekeeper did not 
expect to sell for cash, for most of the country people had no ca.sh. He 
sold on credit, and to insure himself agaiast los.s took a lien on the farm- 
er’s crop and, if possible, a chattel mortgage also. If the fanner chanced 
to be a tenant, as might normally be expected, then the merchant '.s lien 
was taken only on the tenant’s share of the crop. Landlords sometimes 
attempted to supervise these contracts, but the competition for tenants 
was so keen that independent crop liens to the storekeeper were generally 


p ’ R. B. Vance, Human Geography of the South (1932), and by the same author, Human 
Taotore in Cotton Culture (1929), are unsurpassed as studies of the oonditiona of southern 
life. 
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the privilege of the humblest share-cropper. The storekeeper for his 
own credit need.s was often compelled to rely in large part upon advances 
from cotton-buyers, whom he would pay off ultimately not in cash but 
in cotton. 

While the landlord from whom the tenant rented his land and the 
storekeeper from whom he bought his goods were likely in the years 
immediately following the war to be two different persons, they tended 
iis time went on to become one and the same penson. Landlords them- 
selvas .somotimo.y moved to town and went into the store busino.ss, not 
only for the profit involved, but also as a mean.s of insuring that too 
much of their tenants’ produce was not u.sed up in trade. Merchants, 
at the same time, purcha.sed land, or more likely took it over from un- 
succes.sful landlords on mortgages. In general the merchant-landlord 
who lived in town and made only occasional tours of inspection into the 
country wa.s preferred by the tenant over the landlord-neighbor, with 
his constantly exhibited interest in the tenants’ industry. To the easy- 
going share-cropper of the South, absentee landlordism was regarded 
as a blessing rather than a curse. 

Legal .sanction for the crop-lien system was readily provided by the 
“Bourbon” legislators of the post-recon.struction South. To the mer- 
PUght oj chant, in return for the promise of a year’s supply of neces- 

Ihe share- sities in advance, the fanner was permitted to sign over title 

cropper ^ much of hLs future crop as might be necessary to settle 

his store bill. Furthermore, in case his purchases during the year ex- 
ceeded the amount he owed at the store he was legally bound to trade 
the next year with the same merchant, or, as was so often the case, the 
same merchant-landlord, \vith whom he had contracted the previous 
year, and to whom he still owed money. Thus the way was opened for 
the establishment of a system of virtual peonage, for the number of 
farmers who could so plan their expenditures as to break even at the 
end of the year was few indeed. For many of them, the only means of 
escape from this new bondage was flight to a community so far distant 
that the law would not be likely to follow them.^ 

The plight of the farmer who found himself ensnared by the crop-lien 
system was always hard. He might not purchase more goods than the 
merchant thought he needed; he must pay whatever prices the merchant 
asked, usually not less than double the prices asked of cash customers; 
he had little or no recourse against the merchant who chose to cheat 
him. Fully conviirced of the hopelessness of his situation, the ordinary 
share-cropper rarely tried seriously to get cash ahead; if he raised more 

' E. M, Banka, Economics of Land Ten-ura ia Oeorgia (1906). 
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cotton than he needed to pay his store bill, he frequently picked only 
enough to discharge his obligation and left the rest unharvested. But 
the merchant, for all hi.s long profit.s, had no sure road to wealth. A 
season of crop failures or low jjriccs, when matched by the all too char- 
acteristic .shiftlc.s.siies.s, illnes.sp.s, and jail sciiteiices among hi.s cus- 
tomers, might mean that the merchant would receive for hLs heavy 
outlays next to nothing in return. Storekeepers ocea.sionally became 
rich, but they also more than occa.sioiially weirt bankrupt.. 

Ill much of the lower South a tragic accompaniment of the crop-lien 
system was the one-crop ('vil, for mi'rchant.s in the cotton-growing areas 
strongly preferred that their credit-cuslomers plant cotton The mc- 
to the oxclasion of other crops. Cotton could always be 
marketed at some price; it did not deteriorate with ago; it could not, like 
corn, for example, be fed to livestock or consumed as “roasting-ears” by 
the farm family; its value in comparison to its bulk made it easy to 
handle. Furthermore, the farmer w’ho raised cotton only was a far 
better customer than the farmer who supplied his table and fed his mule 
from his own garden and fields; all such supplies he had to purchase at 
the store, together with such quantities of fertilizer as were necessaiy to 
produce cotton on his worn-out soil. Merchants rarely admitted that 
these were the reasons which led them to insist on cotton-growing. 
The Negro fanner, they said, and many of the whites also, knew how to 
grow cotton, and but little else; if pennitted to try other crops, the re- 
turns were sure to be meager. Nor did the cotton-growers show much 
interest in emancipating themselves from the one-crop system. “Cot- 
ton-planting has been a mania,” wrote one observer. “The neglected 
corn-field with all it.s consequeiice.s is a part of Southern history.” ‘ 

The one-party system which the reconstruction period had left as a 
legacy to the South made it extremely difficult for the farmers of that 
section, whether black or white, to seek through political 
action the amelioration of their ills. The black.s were pnriy 
virtually disfranchi.sed, and, because of the peculiar dis- 
tribution of the white population, the power of th(^ lower-class rural 
whites in politics was far le.ss than their numbers would have justified. 
The he.st cotton lands lay along the river valleys and close to the sea, 
precisely the same lands that had grown the cotton of the pre-war plan- 
tation South. Here the Negroes were concentrated, no longer as slaves 
but as tenants of a favored few of the whites. In these “black belts” 
the landlords and the merchants, supported by the votes of the towas- 

• C. H. Otken, The Tils of the South (1894), is an old but extremely levqaling study. See 
also Hammond, The Cotton Industry, already cited. 
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people, not only ruled supreme over a population predominantly Negro 
and non-voting, but exercised also a disproportionate influence in the 
politics of any given state. Since the assignment of membership in the 
legislature and of delegates in nominating conventions was according to 
population, the representatives of the “black counties” could practically 
always outvote the representatives of the “white counties.” And, since 
white solidarity demanded unfailing support of whatever Democratic 
(iandidates were nominated, the “Bourbons” of the “black belt,” eager 
servants of the industrialists, the landlords, and the merchants, main- 
tained their uninterrupted sway. Hardly Icijs than before the Civil War 
the South remained in the hands of a favored ruling caste. Discontent 
with such a system, followed by an open revolt against it, w'as sure to 


come. 

During the same period that the New South was emerging from the 
rigors of reconstruction a New West was also taking form. The New 
West differed from the New South, however, in that it had A New 
no past; the region in which it had been created had been 
little more than wilderness before the Civil War. Sometimes called the 
“Middle Border,” this newly settled region stretched from the bend of 
the Missouri to the Rockies. It included Kansas, Nebraska, the Da- 
kotas, and parts of Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana. Much of western 
Missouri, Iowa, and Minnesota was similarly new, and belonged, at 
least in spirit, with the New West. The Indian Territory, into which 
after 1889 white population vras legally permitted to go, was soon to 
become, as Oklahoma, its newest portion.^ 

The New West was the product of the railroads. Without them to 
bring in the population and to take out the produce, it could never have 
been. But the railroads were responsible for the develop- 
ment of this section in an even more literal .sense, for they roads and 
owned, advertised, and sold directly to settlers a good 
.share of its lands. Only the great transcontinentals had received land 
grants directly from the United States, but many of the other roads 
had been recipients of .state grants. Every land-grant railroad had at 
once set up a land department, and had begun an active campaign for 
settlers. Railroad agents, both in the United States and in Europe, 
distributed pamphlets which demolished the "myth" of the "Great 
American Desert,” and proclaimed the boundless resources of the New 
West. Land was offered at prices as lorv as 12.50 per acre, and some- 


times lower, with attractive credit features that stretched out almost 


^ Two extremely colorful narratives of this last frontier aie*Everett Diclc, The i 
Fro'nlieTt 1834-1390 (1937), and H. E. Briggs, Frontiers of the Northwest (1940). 
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indefinitely the period of payment. Land-scekens’ excursion ticket.s 
were sold on the understanding that the price paid for the ticket might 
he counted as a down payment on any purchase of railroad land. 
Most of the railroads made little money out of the disposal of their 
lands. What they did, and what they meant to do, was to bring in 
the population and "build up” the country. Only by so doing could 
they hope for a volume of business adequate to maintain their linc.s; 
without people to pay freights and pa.ssengcr fares a railroad could not 
long survive. 

Indeed, the railroads did not much care whether the incoming scttlei's 
bought railroad land, or acquired land.s from the government by purchase 
or homestead. In the numerous pamphlets that their land offices 
brought out, they pointed out that through the Home.stoad Act there 
existed a cheaper way of obtaining land than they themselves could 
provide. For a few dollars in fees any American citizen, or any alien 
who had declared his intention of becoming a citizen, could obtain by 
living on it for five years one hundred and sixty acres of unoccupied 
government land if located outside the radius of a railroad grant, or 
eighty acres if located within such an area. This latter proviso was in- 
cluded on the assumption that lands close to a railroad were worth twice 
as much as lands at a distance from a railroad. An Act of 1870 ex- 
tended special privileges to soldiers who had fought in the Union anny. 
Any such veteran might count his time of service toward the five-year 
period required for “proving up” on a homestead, and any widow of a 
soldier might count the full term of her dead husband’s enlistment in 
the same way. 

Railway pamphlets often pointed out methods of obtaining from the 
United States more land than the home.slead laws offered. The Pr('- 
emption Act of 1841, which remained on the statute books Federal land 
until 1891, allowed the settler to locate a claim of one hun- v<‘hnj 
dred and sixty acres, and after six months’ residence to buy it from the 
government at the minimum price, $1.25 an acre under ordinary cir- 
ourastancGs, or $2.50 an acre if located in a railroad grant area. In its 
effort to adapt the national land policy to conditions of life on the Great 
Plains, the government soon went to even more generous lengths. The 
size of the original homestead — one hundred and sixty acres — "was 
based upon farming experience ea.st of the bend of the Missouri, where 

Note to map on page 232' Tho grants for railroads number 64 and cover the years 
1850-71; tho grants for wagon road.s 13, for tho years 18‘23-69. Moat of the grants for 
Wagon roads lay in Michigan and Oregon, There were no federal land grants in Texas, for 
that state owned its own lands, but actually it gave Eome 32,400.000 acres to railroads, 
about one sixth of the area of the state. 
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a quarter-section of land made as large a farm as any one family could 
conveniently work. On the treeless plains of the West where rainfall 
was generally inadequate, the farming experience of the East was more 
or less inapplicable. The Timber Culture Act of 1873 was the first of a 
series of laws designed to meet the needs of the farther West. Under its 
terras the settler who would plant forty acres (later reduced to ten) in 
trees, and keep them in a growing condition for ten years, could obtain 
title to a quarter-section of land. The Desert Land Act of 1877 con- 
templated still larger holdings. In eleven states and territories a person 
might buy an entire .section of land — six hundred and forty acres — 
at the mmimuni price of $1.25 an acre, provided that he would irrigate 
it within a period of three years after filing his claim. Only twenty-five 
cents an acre need be paid at the time of filing, and the rest when the 
proof of irrigation was submitted. Under the terms of this law many 
cattle and sheep ranchers got title to the laud they needed for head- 
quarters, and a few individuals, mostly speculators, opened up irrigation 
projects. Finally, by the Timber and Stone Act of 1878, the ambitious 
pioneer might purchase at not less than $2.50 an acre a quarter-section 
of land valuable chiefly for timber and stone. Thus it became possible 
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for the man with a little capital at his disposal to obtain in all two full 
sections of government land — 1280 acres — at an average cost per acre 
of 551. 12|. Although the railroad advertisers could not print such facts, 
it was known to most Americans that by a little perjury and fraud, not 
highly condemned in the frontier region, disagreeable requirements 
could be evaded.^ 

The result of the railroad propaganda was such a wholesale migration 
of population as the nation had never known before. Veterans of the 
The west- locked to Kansas and Nebraska in such numbers 

ward as to give those state.s for a generation, or even longer, top- 

vwvetrwnl }ieavy Republican majorities. Substan Lial farmers through- 
out the North, but more e.specially tho.se of the upper Mississippi Valley, 
sold their high-priced holdings to buy the cheaper lands of the West. 
Farm boys lately grown to manhood, small businessmen who had seen, 
or who hoped to .see, better days, and not a few unemployed artisans 
joined the procession to the We.st. Europeans, persuaded by railroad 
and steam.ship agents to leave their Old-World homes, were herded 
aboard ship, and having reached America w'ere sent by special trains 
from the port of entry to some prearranged location on railroad lands. 
Within a single generation a region that started as wilderness had 
achieved all of the paraphernalia of civilization.^ The “sod-house 
frontier,” spectacular as it was, did not last long. Hard times m the 
East during the seventies led many of the discontented to try their luck 
in the We.st, but the good times of the eighties led even more to come. 
The area of adequate rainfall seemed surely, if slowly, to be pushing 
farther and farther west. Grasshopper plagues, so destructive during the 
seventies, were not repeated in the eighties. With good crops we.stern 
farmers prospered, or thought they prospered, even when the price of 
corn and wheat was low. What had happened in the New West can 
perhaps best be told in figures. (See table on page 237.) 

This rapid expansion of the western frontier would not have been 
possible, however, without ea.sy credit. The farmers who went into 
Eastern region rarely had enough capital to finance their 

ereditio venture, and many of them had almost nothing at all. 
the West farming that they wished to do, however, was 

expensive. They needed heavy breaking-plows to deal with the tough 

> B. H. Hibbard, A Hiataru of the Fublie Land Policies (1924), is the beat book on this 
TObjoet, but see also appropriate sections in L. B. Schmidt and E. D. Ross, Readings in the 
Btconomic tiistoru of Amerimti Agriculture (1925). Thomas Donaldson, The Public Do- 
main (l§84), contains largo quantities of undigested material. 

5 S- K. Humphrey, Follotcing ike Prairie Frontier (1931) , recaptures much of the spirit of 
this headlong advance. The trials of a pioneer immigrant group are recorded in G. H. 
Smith, The Corning oj the Russifoa Meanonitea (1927). 
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Gkowtii of Population in the New West 



1860 

1870 

1881) 

1890 

Kansas 

107,206 

364,399 

996,096 

1,428,108 

Nebraska 

28,841 

122,993 

452,402 

1,062,6.56 

Dakota 

-1,837 

14,181 

135,177 

539,583 

Iowa 

674,913 

1,194,020 

1,624,615 

1,912,297 

Minnes(jta 

172,023 

439,706 

780,773 

1,310,283 

Colorado 

34,277 

39,864 

194,327 

413,249 

Montana 


20,595 

39,159 

142,924 

Wyoming 


9,118 

20,789 

02,555 


prairie sod, and high-priced oxen or horses to draw them. They needed 
planters, cultivators, mowing machines, rcaper.s, and thre,shing ma- 
chines. They needed houses and barns, cattle and hog.s. For good or 
ill the New West, unlike the New South, could have what it wanted, or 
at least much that it wanted, on credit. Easterner.s wnth money to lend 
had a settled conviction that there was no security so safe as a western 
farm mortgage, and a long record of rising land values seemed to bear 
out their judgment. Interest rates were high. Farm mortgages brought 
from six to eight per cent, while loans secured by towm property often 
brought even more. Chattel mortgages brought still higher interest 
rates, from ten to eighteen per cent and more. With plenty of eastern 
money to lend and plenty of w'estern borrowers to borrow, the little 
banks of the We.st were unable to handle the traffic, and loan companie.s 
were organized to help them out. By 1890 Kansas statistics showed 
only 350 farms unmortgaged out of a total of 3107 that were tabulated, 
and the total mortgage indebtcdne-ss of the state w'as estimated at 
8146,663,000. 

Western borrowing went much further than the more outfitting of 
farmers. The new western communities made haste to reproduce a.s 
nearly as possible the conditions their citizens had been Thewesiem 
used to farther ea.st. City dwellens went in for better liomes ^oom 
and gardens. Counties needed and obtained courthou.ses and jails, 
roads and bridges. School districts put up school buildings, towns 
pledged their futures for city hulls, w'aterw'orks, electric light plants, and, 
if they could find the slightest justification for it, .streetcar systems as 
well. As the population increased, demands were voiced for more rail- 
roads, and companies to build them were promptly founded and financed. 
The New West itself frunlshed for all this “development” next to noth- 
ing by way of capital, but the steady faith of eastern investors showed 
no signs of abatement. Western securities, railroad stocks and munici- 
pal bonds no less than farm mortgages, were regarded as “gilt-edged,” 
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and what the New West wished to borrow it could have, provided only 
that it would promise high interest rates. So the New West, also sure of 
its future, borrowed and promised. During the middle eighties, with 
all this easy credit, it became the scene of a veritable “boom.” Each 
sizable town was convinced that it was soon to become a metropolis. 
Around such strategic centers as Omaha, Yankton, Atchison, Topeka 
and Kansas City new additions were platted into lots that were sold, 
borrowed upon, and sold again, only to be returned in the end to the 
cornfields from which they had been taken.^ 

Tlie collapse of the we-stern boom began with the summer of 1887, 
the first of a long series of dry seasons. Time proved that the myth of 
Collapse of the Great American Desert was no less groundless than the 
ihe boom myth that the region of adequate rainfall was advancing 
steadily into the West. Settlers w'ho had gone hopefully into we.stern 
Dakota, Kansas, or Nebraska, and even out into eastern Montana or 
Colorado, learned to their sorrow that they had gone much too far. 

Week after week [wrote one observer] the hot burning sun glared down 
from a cloudless steel-blue sky. The dread hot winds blew in from the 
south. Day after day they continued. All fodder, small grain and corn 
were out short. Where fanning had been carried on extensively rather than 
intensively the yield amounted to preciously near nothing, The careful 
expert got some returns for his work, though small. 

The same covered wagons that had taken the settlers to the West were 
now turned toward the East, sometimes decorated with legends such as 
“Going home to the wife’-s folks,” or “In God we trusted, in Kansas we 
bu.sted,” or 


Fifty miles to water, 

A hundred miles to wood. 

To hell with this damned country, 

I'm going home for good. 

How many people left the drouth-stricken states during these hard years 
will never be known, but so many went that the census-takers of 1890 
felt obliged to pad their records generously. It is not unlikely, how- 
ever, that the New West had as many people in 1887 as the census 
claimed for 1890, and in some regions it probably had many more. 
With the advent of the drouth, eastern moneylenders promptly 


^ t Taibell, The Nalionalhing of Businees, already cited, coataina an illuminating account 
vmn tha "peopling" of the West and the results that followed. 
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changed their ininds about the future of the We.^t. Not only was the 
flow of new money to the West abruptly stopped, but at- 
tempts to collect that which had already been lent became 
also more and more insistent. Foreclosures followed thick and fast. 
Hundred.s of western bankers, unable to make collection.s, clo.sed their 
doors. Loan companie.s disappeared overnight. As if to make the 
disa.ster doubly complete, farm prices showed a steadily declining curve, 
for the crop shortage of the New We.st, great !i.s it was, failed to produce 
a similar shortage in the world market, or, for that matter, even in the 
United State.s. Moreover, the opportunity of flight to a now frontier, 
for generations the standard American fornuda for escape from economic 
di.stre.s.s, wa.s no longer of much avail. The whole.sale assault of rail- 
roads and individuals upon the lands of the West had all but used them 
up. The era of good cheap lands was coining to a close. Commenting 
on the recklessness with which the government had squandered its 
resources, an indignant Nebraska editor complained; 

Only a little while ago the people owned this princely domain. Now they 
are starving for land — starving for the right to create from the soil a sub- 
sistence for their wives and little children. . . . They would gladly buy land if 
they could. But the merciless contraction of money and fearful shrinkage 
of values and prices have put it out of their power to buy land, even though 
it may be offered at reduced prices. They want free land — the land that 
Congress squandered . . . the land that should have formed the patrimony 
of unborn generations. 

The importance of the alienation of the national domain was not lost 
upon other and more sophisticated observers. In 1887 Professor A. B. 
Hart of Haiwarcl Univensity published an article on “The The “end of 
Di.sposition of the Public Lands” in the finst volume of the land” 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, and the year before Sliosuke Sato, a Japa- 
nese student at Johns Hopkins University, had written a monograph on 
the B istory of the Land Question in the United States. The government, so 
the.se eritic-s of its policy observed, had treated its lands as if the .supply 
were inexhaustible, only to discover w'hcn it was too late that they were 
nearly gone. Of mountains and deserts and arid plains the government 
still possessed an abundance, but of lands suitable for the traditional 
types of agriculture perhaps less than two million acres remained. More 
philosophic than either Hart or Sato was Henry George, w'hose Progress 
and Poverty had appeared in 1879. George’s ideas, although actually 
published as early as 1871 in a forty-eight-page pamphlet. Our Land and 
Land Policy, and widely heralded abroad, were slow to attract attention 
in America. By the middle eighties, however, his writings were being 
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exteiihively circulatt'd on both fiides of the Atlantic. “All who do not 
po-ssci-s land,” he argued, “are toiling for tho.se who do, and this is the 
reason why progress and poverty go hand in hand.” To remedy the 
situation there need be no redistribution of land. Instead, landowners 
should pay the equivalent of economic rent in taxation. From the 
proceeds of thi.s “single tax” George believed that enough revenue 
would be realized to make possible the ehminal ion of all other forms of 
taxation. Of particular intpre.st to the agricultural clas.se.s was his as- 
sumption that growing crops, houses, and all other improvements upon 
the land should bo exempted from taxation. With the abolition of 
economic rent, because of which labor, capital, and enterprise alike were 
robbed, George held that economic laws would work with a smoothness 
never known before. Monopolies would di.sappear, wealth would be 
equitably shared, and the fear of recui'ring depressions would cease to 
be the nightmare of busine.ss.^ 

Whether the reasoning of George was right or wrong, Americans of 
his generation felt that the "passing of free land” was an extremely seri- 
ous matter. Probably they were wrong in their assumption that free 
land, up to their time, had been a perfect safety-valve for farmer and 
labor discontent. Only since the passage of the Homestead Act in 1862 
had the government really given away land to .settlers, and, as already 
noted, the policy of land sales had not even then been discontinued. 
As a matter of fact more free land was to be distributed in the twentieth 
century than in the nineteenth. It was not so much the high cost of 
land that hampered the pioneer as the high cost of fanning with ex- 
pensive machinery, the uncertainty of rainfall, and the low price of farm 
produce. Furthermore, the existence of free lands in the West was 
ways of uncertain benefit to laborers of the industrialized regions. Such 
lands might draw away farm families from regions adjacent to the 
factorie.s, and so reduce the number of rural competitors for city jobs, 
but underpaid or unemployed laborers were rarely able to raise the 
funds necessary to transport themselves to the West to make a new 
start. The New West wa.s mostly the work of men who had been 
fanners before, and of these the great majority came from near-by 
states. Nevertheless, the tradition pei-sisted that the frontier should 
furnish a haven of refuge for all the distressed of the United States and 
of Europe, and information wliich tended to .show that the West was no 
longer able to fulfill this r6le was received with deep apprehension. 
Someone was to blame. Denied the opportunity of flight to another 
frontier, and convinced that the ills from which they suffered were not 

* G. R. Goiger, Th^ PKdoaopliy of Umry George (1033). 
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of their own making, the farmers of the New West and the farmers of 

the New South were alike ripe for revolts 

111 spite of their common problems, however, there were many ol> 

stacks in the way of the two sections working together. The New West 

„ and the New South had conac into existence while the ran- 

Common . . i , , , 

interests of cors of reconstmction were at their worst, and each had ac- 

cejited as a matter of course the dominant sectional bias of 
the times. Many of the pioneers of the Middle Border had 
fought under Grant and Sherman, they were honored members of the 
Grand Army of the Republic; they had not yet forgiven the South for 
precipitating the Civil War. Likewise, the builders of the Now South 
had marched with Lee and Johnston; they, too, had formed their military 
ordens, only lately merged as the United Confederate Veterans; they held 
their tongue.s about the North, but thought what they had always 
thought. But even thp.se historic political antagonisms could not pre- 
vent the dei'elopment of a bond of sympathy between the impoverished 
farmens of the two sections. While industry flourished, agriculture, 
whether wc.slern or southern, tended to languish. The downward 
trend of cotton price.s was matched only by the downward trend of prices 
paid for wheat, corn, and hvestock. Railroads made money, banks 
made money, factories made money; but the fanners barely made a 
living, and sometimes not even that. The suspicion grew, in both the 
South and the West, that s ome sinister for ce r estrained_a ginciilture. 
while industry climbed st eadily to the m ountain -tops of Tpro.snerit v. 
Before TEeTlmrWar the agricultural South and the agri cultural West, to 
their owm considerable advantage, hacl^tood togethe r and ruled the 
c*untry]TIcwTMusIry 7 w^ the forces of agriculture divided. and-jgnored. 
/ reigned anprerrtST'riSotilcMhe old agricultural alliance be revived and the 
pRliticaradvantages from which industry had fattened be restrained? 

Few people asked themselves that question directly, but common 
grievances acted powerfully to draw the farmers of the two sections 
closer togetlier. The western wheat-grower who was convinced that, 
unless the price of wheat was as much as a dollar a bushel, he could not 
make money, talked the same language as the southern cotton-grower, 
who hold that any price less than ten cents a pound for cotton meant 
disaster. The northern farm-owner who was chi’onically on the verge of 
losing hi.s properly to the mortgage-holder was only a trifle better off 
than the southern tenant who each year turned over his entire crop to 
'storekeeper, only to learn, w'hen the books were balanced, that he 


\ ' Mark Sullivan, Our Times, i. The Turn of the Century (1926), chapter 8, diaouasea this 
eubjeo^underatandingly. The whole volume is useful as a social history of the nineties. 
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was still in debt. The We,st had by far the greater grievance against the 
railroads.! The railroad.s had built the West, but they had built it for 
a price. Debts for lands purchased from them were hard to wipe out, 
and the high co.st of transporting bulky western crops to distant markets 
ate away an alarming proportion of western farm receipts. But the 
South, no les.s than the West, knew how railroad companie.s watered 
their stock, granted rebates, evaded taxation, bought favors with free 
passe.s, and mixed busines.s with polities. Southern farmers, who sold 
abroad and would have preferred to buy cheap foreign manufactured 
goods in return, could see more clearly the disadvantages of the high- 
tariff system than the farmers of the Northwest, but even the Westerners 
registered their objections to buying in a tariff-protected market and 
soiling agaimst the competition of the whole wide world. Both sections 
recorded heated protests against the tolls paid to trusts and middlemen, 
the high taxes that for farmlands seeemed inescapable, and the steadily 
appreciating value of the dollar. And, although the West knew it best, 
both sections were seriously affected by the fact that good cheap lands 
were rapidly disappearing. The prospect of a new alliance between the 
dominantly agricultural sections of the country was by no means an idle 
dream. 


' See ante, p 170. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE POPrn.IST REVOLT 


TiRp-PARTY movements are mor^nearly the rula_tiiau,-the-ex{Riptioir"in 
Aieracan political GEtpryi Prom the time when the “Quiddists” or 
"^lijls,” led by” John Randolph of Roanoke, broke away Third-party 
frm jthe leadership of Thomas Jefferson on the ground that ‘x^ovemmts 
thPk'esident had abandoned the original tenets of Jeffersonian demoe- 
rar, such revolts have been common. Before the Civil War the Anti- 
mjtons, the Abolitionists, the Free-Soilers, and the Know-Nothings 
fesjad in turn the anxiety of all “right-thinking” citizens. After the^ 
watjhe iiberal Republicans, the Anti-monopolists, the Greenbackersjj 
^finally the Populists caused the same concern. None of these third 
paras ever became really a first party, but the hope that some such^ 
mooment might achieve success lasted on into the twentieth century. 
Thp opulist Party was almo.st exclusively a farmers’ aff air. Its roots 
the acute agricultural distress };hat overtook both the New West 
andh^ New South t oward the end of the eight ies. Impressed with the 
occnonal effectiveness of labor unions and eager to win comparable vic- 
tori^ibr agriculture, the farmers of both sections began to band them- 
selv< together into farm orders of various names and natures. Most 
impttajnt of these organizations w'cre two great sectional “Alliances,” 
Rre Farmers’ Alliance representing the Northwest, and the 

Fspn^^lliance and Industrial Union representing the South, Some 
E tb*a sjAaJler orders, such as the Grange, which had lasted on in spite 
Mh^ pse of the Granger movement, the Farmers' Mutual Benefit 
and the Patrons of Industry, continued to exist; others were 
aWfiediir n one or the other of the two dominant organizations, which, 
called the “No rthern” or “Northwestern.” Allian ce and the 
Alliance, became the authoritative spokesmen of agricul- 

pofut of view with respect to Populisra may be noted by comparing 
SL. Powalist Movement C1899), with 1. D. Hieks, fM Populmt RenoU (1931). 
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Farmers' 

Alliance 


The Northern Allianc e was foundedji^l^^ by Mi)toi^eorgej_edior 
of 'the Western Rural, a Cliicago farm paper. George’s paper mad' a 
s pecialty of deiio uncing t he railroads, especiall y for the poit- 
ical fayors th ey p urchased by means of free passes, and he 
"Farmers’ TransportafioirConymIioh,"That George caiy 
together to launch the Alliance, branded the order from its beginning aj 
an anti-railroad aSair. Local alliances were multiplied throughout h- 
Northwest, and, as soon as a state could count enough locals to warra', 
the step, a state alliance was formed. Each state alliance, as it gathert 
strength, tended to become autonomous, "so that in the end the Norther 
Alliance turned out to be a loose confederation of state orders boun 
together by only the faintest of ties. The growth of the order was rr. 
i^ndously accelerated by the collapse of the western boom in 1887 and tt 
hard times that followed. By 1890 it was fully o^anizecl in ten liort- 
western states, but the bulk of its strength lay in the wheat-raising sf- 
tidns of lLahsas7 Nehmslca, the Dakotas, "ancT’Mihh^ota, wEefi' l<v 
prices, high freight-rates, oppressive mortgage, anHTas^ a finarcrushig 
blow, the drouth had driven the long-suffering farmers to' d^esnair. 

The origins of the Southern Alliance can be traced ba ck to an orga - 
izaSon that some frontier farmers in Lampasas Uounty, Texas, formd 
H3-thHTnlddle seventies to catch horse-thieves, round up estrays, i^chse 
supplies co-operatively, and defend their rights against land sharks ad 
cattle kings. Armed with a pretentious secret ritual, the order expaned 
into a few neighboring counties, but mixed too freely in politics and cad 
out, Revived at the close of the decade in Parker County, it kept ear 
of politics, and by 1885 it could claim fifty thousand members. ]^xt 
^ar a new president. D octor C. W. Macunc. furnished the lead er, 
li ecessary to make the Allianc e al ready important factor in the l if of 
the Smth/ Macune was aTTorn promote^ and as pre.sident he da^ed 
his'aisociates with the vision of transformhig the Alliance into a 
saving business venture that every southern cotton-far mer would ish 
to jfiiir~TVIacuiie promptly astablished an Alliance^ Exchange Ithra igh 
wEcF the farme rs of Texas were urged to huv .anrl .sell co mpcyrati: veJyf 
and, pointing to the temporary success of the'Texas Exchange, liw^^n 
to spread his gospel of business co-operation throughout the Soiitii** / With 
amazing rapidity Macune’s organizers captured state after stal^* 4 flome- 
times they found local farm orcters in operation and inducep»th>€®i to 
join forces with the Alliance; sometimes they had little to beg 
the presence of smouldering discontent. But invariably the 
won converts, and soon exchanges patterned after theTexa 
peared in nearly every southern state. Unlike the Northed 
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the Southern Alliance was a closely knit national organization in wjhich 
the state alliances played definitely subordinate r61es. _Fo£ Negro 
farmers a separate, but affiliated, Colored Alliance was established,^ 

Circumsta nces conS pi Ted~ttr~aTlWT5onriAlliah 5eiZccmf ra^ their 
expressed Intentions, into politic.s. The Northern Alliance, like the 
Southern Alliance, macleliumefomr and sometimes success- The Alliance 
fill ventures into co-operative buying and .selling, and both ™ pohitch 
orders earnestly stimulated among their members a wide variety of social 
and educational activities. But in .spite of al^sucl^cffm'ts farm pro.s- 
uerity fa iled to put in its appearanc e. More and more the conviction 
grew that the real trouble with agriculture lay in the unfaiFdiscfimiha- 
tioiiH from rvlirc lr IF .Offered! Some sinister ToreFl^ramccTThe farroeES ’ 
from the prosp erity th ak-ibcu^ hard labor should have earned. .^.The^ 
railroads, t he bankers, the nymifactur ers. and the merchants were 
someho w robbing the farmer s. ( Only through the"power of government 
could these evil pr actices be brought to light and corrected, an d to in- < 
fluence the government, whether in state or nation, political action was 
essentials 

VThe Nor-tlieiia-Al liance from its beginning had not hesitated to mix its, 
bus iness with politicsJ Northwestern Alliance men, on the a.ssumption 
that what they did as individuals in no way involved the order to which 
they belonged, made, it almost a point of honor to vote for farmers or 
farmer-minded politicians whenever opportunity offered. Through 
farmer-controlled legislatures they secured laws to iasure the fair grad- 
i ngof grain, t o Imp ede the foreclosure of mortga ges, a nd to Inirb- ttie^uff- 
fa ir practice, s of railro ads. Most of this legislation, however, failed of 
its purpose, whether becalise of the indifference of administrative officiahs, 
the ho-stilit ymrEEFcpufts, orthe mabi lity oT^ate hxws to dcar effbirtrvely 
with nation-wide problems. ^ -By the year 1 890, wi th the p ressur eolTBar dr 
times-grmv mig ever morifh,cuTe. most western Alliance men were cQn =. 
vinced that the only hope of the farmens lav in turning thei r organiza- 
tion into aiU3iit=and.rinitopQlitii^^ ~ a party whichj-at fir^nmffie 
states, and later in the nation, could driv e both of the Qlde r.. p axtki s from 
power. Accordingly, third-party tickets were nominated in every state 
w here the Alliaii^ wa.s strong. ~ A.s vet the namp of thp party ypricrl 
from ^ate to state, but the Itonsa na'. seeking to dramatize the battle be- 
tween the people and the ^'plutocrat s,'' calleBTthexr o rganization iBg' 

^ The development of Populism in the South can best be followed through the several 
excellent state studies that have appeared: F. R. Simfcins, The Tillman MmetnerU in South 
Carolina (1926); J, B. Clark, Populism in Alabama (1927); A. M. Arnett, The Populist 
Movement in Georgia (1922); R. C. Martin, The People's Party in. Texas (1933); W. D, 
Sheldon, Populism in the Old Dominion (1935). 
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Peopl e’s Party, a n ame that won increasing acclaim. “Populist” and 
“Populism” were natural derivatives. 

In the picturesque campaign that the northwestern Alliance men 
waged in 1890, a .surprising number of really magnificent orators took 
Elections Up the farmers’ cause. Ignatius Donnelly of Minne.sota 
of 1800 delighted hundreHsmTaudieiices with his inimitable wit and 
liis biting sarca.sm; James^. Weaver. of Iowa hammered home his points 
with a degree of resourcefulness that suggested comparison with James 
G. Blaine; “SockIe.ss” Jerry Simp.son of Kan.sa.s combined the oddities 
of Jamo.s Whitcomb Riley' with the .skill offche trained dialectician; Mrs. 
Mary Elizabeth Lease, also of Kansas, a hard-bitten pioneer mother who 
had experienced mo.st of the tragedies of frontier life, discovered in her- 
self a rare gift of words that thrilled her hearers to their finger-tips. 
“What you farmers need to do,” she is said to have told a Kansas 
audience, “is to rai.se le.ss corn and more Hell.” 

But the professional politicians and the oratorical head-liners were 
not the only spokesmen of Populism; 

It was a religious revival, a crusade, a pentecost of politics in which a 
tongue of flame sat upon every mai^ and each spake a.s the spirit gave him 
utterance. . . . The farmers, the country merchants, the cattle-herders, they 
of the long chin-whiskers, and they of the broad-brimmed hats and heavy 

boots, had also heard the word and could preach the gospel of Populism 

Women with skins tanned to parchment by the hot winds, with bony hands 
of toil and clad in faded calico, could talk in meeting, and could talk right 
straight to the point. 

They not only talked, they picnicked, they marched, they sang for their 
cause. One of their favorite songs, “Good-bye, My Party, Good-bye,” 
which celebrated in forthright ver.se the break that so many of them had 
made with a beloved old party, certainly had much to do with the suc- 
cess of Populism in Kan.sas. 

Meantime in the South events had taken a somewhat different course. 
Macuue’s effort to solve the problem of the cotton-farmer by a policy 
of business co-operation received a fatal blow with the colfagge of the 
Texas Exchange some eighteen months after it was fo unded. 
couragecTwith economic mothbcls, Macune now turned to politics. Laws 
would have to be passed to improve the status of the southern farmer, 
the strangle-hold of the “l^urboii aristocrats” on state government 
would have to be broken, a debt-paying syst'em'pf finance would have 
to be evolved. Other Southerners, too, had similar ideas, among them 
Colonel L. L. Polk, editor of a North Carolina farm j ournal , Benj amin P . 
Tillman, a hard-hitting back-country South Carolinian, and Thoma.s E. 
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Watson, a picturesque lawyer-politiciun of Georgia whose hatred for the 
governing aristocracy knew no boundsd Under the leadership of such , 
men as these the Southern Alliance, well before the election of 1890, had 
been transformed into a frankly political order, the chief business~of 
whiclT to capture the machinery of th e Democratic Party, in every 
southern state" Success in this undertaking, as the leaders well knevv, 
woul3~mean Allianc e domination of t he Soiiih, for there the bnc-party " 
system insured that candidates once nominated were certain ot cteefi ouT"" 

TliTTenormoiis eftecfivenoss ot Alliaiu;C~rtrtivitios was mirrored irTtllo 
election results. In at le.'ist four no rtlnves t cm states jJvan.sas. Nebrask a, 
South Dak ota, and Minnesota, third-na rtv cancliflatc.s won Alliance, 
the ba lluico of power, although in no case dkl they obtain ec,s'se,s 
outright control. __In the South, Alliance gains were even more .spectaeu- 
larr "Alliance candidates for governor wercTTOnrirrated-and elected in 
three states. South Carolina, North Carolina, and Georgia, while in no 
less than eight states Alli anco-controlied legistattTreywgre ’choggt n Even 
in Congress, thef evidence of agrarian discontent was emphatically re- 
corded^ Two third-party senators, William A. Peffer of Kansas and 
Jame-sIH. Kyle of South Dakota, were on hand for the opening session of 
the Fifty-Second Congre.ss, while eight third-party representatives from 
the Northwest voted for Thomas E. Watson of Georgia for Speaker. 
Watson was the only southern Congre.ssman to admit that he was now a 
third-party man, but among the southern delegatioms there .sat perhaps 
thirty or forty Alliance members and many others who were drawn to 
the Alliance by bond.s of sympathy. Indeed, the Congresaional Directory, 
a volume which congressmen regularly compile about themselves, showed 
that during thi.s period a remarkable number of senators and representa- 
tives, regardless of party or section, were at pains to confess their inti- 
mate connection with tlie farm and their deep devotion to farmer in- 
terests.® 

To the third jiarty men of the Northw est the logical next sten was t he 
formati on of a new nation-wide party of the people, but to Southern ers 
.such a coi u'se seemed fraught w ith the greatest of peril. The Dano- 
cratic Par ty of the South wa.s primarily a symbol oT white siinremlgv: — 
Democratic rule meant white rule. If the white voters of the South 


' A model bioeraphy of the leading southern Populist is C. V. IVoodward, Torn Walton, 
Affrarian Rebel (1938). 

* Fewer northern than southern studies of Populism have achieved l>ook publication. 
P. R. Fossum, The Atfrarian Mmement in North Dakota (1923), treats satisfactorily some 
aspects of the subject, Elizabeth S. Barr, " The Populist Uprising," in A Standard Hislorif 
of Kanaae and Kmaam, n (1918), edited by W. B. Connelley, is a delightful bit of historical 
rhetoric. 
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were divi ded. Negro voting mi ght become common^ and the s uprem acy 
of thg_ffilule.£aeewTO«ld b e ieopardrze d. Perhaps even the horrors of re- 
construction might be repeated. Southern Alliance men preferred, there- 
fore, to work within the framework of t he Pemocratlc JEaniv^ although 
there wa s one great obiecttoh td~such aTco urse. The southern wing of 
th? party, however strong it might become, could hardly hope to dom- 
5riate the party as a whole. Through an Alliance-controlled southern 
Democracy iTcertam amorint of u-seful .state legislation might be achieved, 
but reforms that depended upon nation-wide action would still be of out 
reach. The ao-callcd “.sub-Treasury plan,” for example, to which the 
Southern Alliance was committed after t8S9, could never be put into 
effect without a law of Congre.s.s. This plan, much ridiculed then, would 
seem les.s radical to a later generation. It c alled for national wareh ouses 
in which non-nerishablo f arm nroduce might-be stored and upon w hich 
the owne rs might borrow from the United St?t,tRs government as m uch 
as e ighty per cent of the "lo cal current value” of their depo.sit.s i nTreas- 
ury notes, issue d for the purpo.se by the United States g overnment, and 
p rovictihg~incideiit^v an unpredictable amount of money ihH ation. 

Southern reluctance was insufficient to restrain the third-party ardor 
of northwester n Alliance men, and at Cincinnati, in May, 189 1, a mass 
The Peo pie's convention composed mostly of W^terners, but attended by 
Party Southerners, formally launched the People’s Party as 

a national organization. The following February in St. Louis a delegate 
convention representing all the farm orders of the nation tried in vain to 
achieve organic union, but succeeded in adopting a common platform, 
the preamble of which, written and read by the versatile Donnelly, re-* 
fleeted with remarkable accuracy the spirit of the agrarian revolt; 

We meet in the midst of a nation brought to the verge of moral, political 
and material rnin. Corruption dominates the ballot box, the legislatures, 
the Qongress, and touches even the ermine of the bench. The people are 
demoralized. Many of the States have been compelled to isolate the voters 
at the polling places in order to prevent universal intimidation or bribery 
The newspapers are subsidized or muzzled; public opinion silenced; business 
prostrated, our homes covered with mortgages, labor impoverished, and the 

land concentrating in the hands of capitalists The fruits of the toil of 

millions are boldly stolen to build up colossal fortunes, unprecedented in the 
history of the world, while their possessors despise the republic and endanger 
liberty. From the same prolific womb of governmental injustice we breed 
two great classes — paupers and millionaires. 


' This refers to the Australian system of secret voting, recently introduced into the 
United States, and strongly supported by the Popidists. On party problems in general 
consult M. I. OatrogorsW, Democracy andthe OraanUation of Polttic^l Parlies (2 vols., 1903). 
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Pour months later, at Omaha, Nebraska, the first national nominating}^ 
convention of the People’s Party came together. ■ Amidst scene.s of un- 
precedented enthus iasm the Pon nlist^ ndnpfprl as their own mt^t of the 
planks of the St. Lours platfo_a x 4 -iim hiding' a -slightly revisecfyen^ion of 
Donnelly ’.s - rhetorical preamble. Land, transportat ion, and finance 
furnishecrthF princi'p irti.ssues. ' Believing, as they did, that the value oT 
the gold do IIaFTiad been artifi cially .stimulated to the benefit of the 
cred itor cla.ss and to the di.stres.s of the dobtor.s, t he Populi.st.s demand ed 
first and foremo.st an e.xten.sive expansion of fho currency — in other 
wo rd.s, money inflation. 'I'hc amount of the cireulating meditnip they 
contended, whether by direct paper-money is.su('H or by the “free and 
unlimite d coinage of Milvcr nC the ratio of .sixteen to on e,’’ or by both, 
.should "be .speedily increased to not less than fifty dollar.s per capita.’’ 
As for the transportation Ls.sue, they advocated that the government 
should ow n and operate the railroads, and also, for good measure, the 
telegraph and telephon e systems of the co untry. On the subject of 
public lands they looked faintly in tiie direction ot conservation by de- 
manding the ret, urn to the frovemnnent liv "-iiflilrnnds and Other cor- 
porations” of all land s received “in excess of their actiiaT needs ." ftfen 
landdwnership the Popuhsts also condemned, and among other reforms 
favorably mentioned in their platform were the sub-Treasuiy system, 
the Australian ballot, a graduated income tax, postal savings banks, 
.shorter hours for labor, the initiative and referendum, election of United 
States senators by direct vote of the people, and a single term for the 
President and Vice-Presidenti For their candidates the Populists cho,se 
James B. Weaver of lowa,^ who had fought for the Noidh in the Civil 
War, to head the ticket, and James G. Field of Virginia, an ex-Con- 
federato. for second plaoa; 

(The FQniLlkU^-AvJiUG--pi:edicJJ victcunL- oL the “people” over the 
“plutocra ts” in 1896, hoped onlyto make a good showiiiginJSgsT Cir- 


The PepuliUb Eleciim 
0/1832 


ciImsFances came ably to their assistance, 
c ans, in snite of the ^ 

i n 1890, had little choice but fo renominate 
to def end the long li.st of dubious measures, including the MeKlnlcv Act. 


th at were associated with hfe administration: while the Democrats, con- 
'vin ced that anothenbattle must be fought over the tariff, turned for a 

iim E - ta-Cle K ela n cl tSign.s of d isaenHinn in brif-L-akl .. pn , iit , i Ha .ni r wi ii . 

apparent, ji Three days before the opening of the Republican Convention, 


*■ The best biography of Weaver ia F. E. Haynes, James Baird Weaver (1919>. Populist 
ftirtationa with Walter Q. Gresham, who became Cleveland's Secretary of State, are noted 
in Matilda Gresham, Idfe of Walter Quinlin Gretham (2 vols., 1919). 
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Blaine had resigned as Secretary of State and had permitted his friends 
to work openly, if unavailmgly, for his nomination. Cleveland, likewise, 
had met ‘with formidable opposition. David B. Hill of New York had 
sought in every rvay to discredit the ex-President and to take the nomi- 
nation away from him; moreover, among .soft-money men of the We.st 
and the South Cleveland’s hard-money views aroused the .strongest 
antagonism. 

- '‘.The Populi&t.s went into the campaign as the one party willing to take 
a radical .stand on the money question. ) Their free-silver plank wa.s less 
a matter of convietion than of expediency, for the views of the original 
Populi.sts wore deiived from the Greenbackers rather than from the 
Silverites. Nevertheless, (’“free silver” furnished the one really exciting 
i.s.sue of the campaign. On this i.s.sue, primarily, several state.s of the 
Rocky Mountain Wo.st broke from their Republican moorings and voted 
either for the Popvilists or, because of Populist secessions from the Re- 
publican Party, for the Democrats) Thanks in part to deliberate propa- 
ganda on the part of the silver interests. Pop uli st camoaig neis-ia the 
Mid dle West and in the South found their audience s inc reasingly inter-_ 
ested in the magic of fre e silver. The Tsham battle” over the tariff 
wenTohRolts ioeical conclusion, and, qui te as the prophets predicted . 
Cleveland defeated Harrison. !^t, regardless of what might happen 
Id "ihe"TPopulist Party, it was ^apparent that the .silver issue had a 
future. 

For the moment the triumph of the Democrats seemed complete. 
Cleveland’s popular vote was 5,554,414 to Harrison’s 5,190,802 and 
A Demo- Weaver’s 1,027,000; the electoral vote stood; Cleveland, 
j craiic viciory 277; Harrison, 145; and Weaver, 22. For the first time 
I since the Civil War both houses of Congress as well as the Presidency 
I were in Democratic hands. The Populists, for gll thp.ir_ hTJi,v.B tMk, harl 
' failed to make a dent in the solid South,” and the votes they had w on 
•rirr-ths^ West had been obtained in someinstmrees only bv e.o-opera tion | 
“with the Democrats. The country had again, as in 1890, voted its om o- 
sTtion to the McKinIc v Tariff: it had again mhiiked the, Renuhlicans for 
tWmlacecl handling^o fthe money que stion i n the Sherman. S ilmii.... 
I^nreEasmAct; it had eienounced anewri-hej iartisanahip and e^xta^agance 
’‘of'tKe'Sc'publican pens ion policy: it had conde mn edThe inadGOuac yL.and 
ineffective ness of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act: it had rebuked the Presi- 
ag ffFTor his wavering attitude Jxrgmid-cr dLservice reform; and it had 
sHown its imp atience with the effort to revive the nightmare of recon- 
•^trilctionrRFln eans of a “Forc^B ill.” Significant and interesting was 
■TKeHaeOHarffie six northwestern states admitted by the Republicans 
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ifi-^1889 and 1890 to insure Enpublican supremacy had actually con- 
' tributed considerably to Republican defeat. 

A casualty of the election was the Farmers’ Alliance. In the North- 
west it was absorbed into and re placed by^the Po pulist Party. In the 
‘"SoutFlt was torn violently asunder and destroyed by the third-party 
issue. The smaller faction, convinced that deliverance for the southern 
cotton-farmer wa.s never to be found under the rule of the Democrat.s, 
dared the derision of neighbors and the lo.s.s of friends to join hand.s with 
the Populists. The larger faction, equally certain that white su- 
premacy was still the one issue to which alt othcr.s mu.st bow, returned 
to the Democratic Party. Macune and a few of his adherents tried in 
I vain to restore the Alliance to its former non-partisan status, but the 
' scandals that pursued Macuno’s name undermined hi.s influence, and the 
)rder he had done so much to create .soon passed into oblivion. 

There is some reason to suppose that, even before his term of office 
3nded, Harrison had occasion to rejoice in hi.s defeat. A nightmare of 
The gold his administration had been the condition of the “gold 
reserve reserve.” Authorized by the Re.sumption Act of 1875, and 
painstakingly as.sembled by John Sherman during Hayes’s administra- 
tion, this fund had originally amounted to only a little more than 
$100,000,000. With that sum the Treasury had successfully resumed 
specie payment.^ in 1879, although the outstanding issues of greenbacks 
exceeded the gold reserve in the proportion of about three dollars to one. 
Businessmen assumed, however, that as long as there was $100,000,000 
in gold in the Treasury, the gold standard was secure. Each year the 
operation of the Bland- Allison Act of 1878 added somewhat to the burden 
home by the gold reserve, for successive Secretaries of the Treasury in- 
variably adopted the policy of backing the silver dollar, whatever its 
“ intrinsic ” value, with gold. But the plentiful revenues and the general 
prosperity of the eightie.s steadily increased the gold reserve, until by 
1890 the Treasury was able to record that it possessed $190,000,000 in 
gold, nearly twice the essential minimum. 

It was at this point that the financial measures of the Harrison admin- 
istration began to take effect. In the first place, the McKinley Tariff, 
as its framers intended, had reduced the annual revenue by about 
$100,000,000 a year. Secondly, the lavish expenditures of the new 
administration, particularly for pensions, placed a new and heavy bur- 
den upon the Treasury. Thirdly, the Sherman Silver Purchase Act, 
which replaced the Bland-Allison Act of 1878, not only required the 
government to purchase nearly twice as mirch silver as before, but also 
provided for a new issue of Treasury notes, based on these silver pnr- 
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ehasea, that all sound-money men agreed must be redeemable in gold 
rather than in silver. Failure to maintain their party with gold would 
mean that the silver standard would succeed the gold standard, and the 
purchasing power of the American dollar would decline to the commer- 
cial value of the silver dollar — a drop of nearly fifty per cent.^ 

Well before the end of the Harrison administration the condition of the 
Treasury had begun to excite general alamr. By 1892, the Treasury 
^surplus, which recorded the excess of revenues over expendi- Condition of 
tures, had almost reached the vanishiirg point. Far more Titnuoi/ 
significant wa.s the fact that the la.st two y('ais had witncs.sed liear'y 
withdrawals of gold. Faith that the government could redeem its green- 
backs and Treasury notes in gold was obviously shaken, for gold flowed 
steadily out of the Treasury and paper flowed in.'-^ By January, 1893, the 
gold reserve had dwindled to only $108,000,000, and file Harrison ad- 
ministration, in order to stave off the inevitable crisis until after March 4, 
was driven to heroic measures. Late in January, Harrison’s Secretary 
of the Treasury successfully unplored the New York banks to exchange 
$6,000,000 in gold for paper, a sum that kept the gold reseiwe above the 
$100,000,000 mark until after Cleveland^ was inaugurated. But when 
the Democrats took over the Treasury, they found a gojcl reserve of only 
$100,982,410. 

By April 21, 1893, within a matter of weeks after the change of govern- 
ment, the gold reserve dropped below the $100,000,000 mark, and the 
Panic of 1893 was on. Before six months had pa.ssed no Panic 
leas than eight thousand busine.ss failures, involving liabili- ^893 
ties of $285,000,000, were recorded. Four hundred banks, most of them 
in the West or i tEeniatfer i closed their doors. Railroads followed each 
other into recciver&uip' m' a .procession that ended only after fifty-six 
companies, among them the Erie, the Union Pacific, and the Northern 
Pacific, had gone into bankruptcy. Panic conditions la.stcd throughout 
the summer, after which the country settled down to the long, hard 
process of waiting out a depres.sion that was to last four full years. 

Whilg the condition of the Trcas\iry, which gave rise to the fear that 
the governmenPAVOnld-be utiable' to maintain the gold standard, ui\- 
doubtedly ushered in the Panic of 1893, there were other reasons in 
abundance that must be taken into account in explaining both the panic 
and the depression. Well to the front was the long-standing agricul- 
tural distress of the West and the South. For both sections the be- 

ii 

^ tv. J. Lauck, Ths Couses o/lhe Ponte 0 / lft93 (1907^, blamea tha panio mainly upon tho 
currency situation. Compaia with F. P. Weberg, The Background of the Panic of 1893 
(1929). 
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ginning of the depression might better have been set at 1887 than at 
1893. >yrhe purchasing power of the stricken sections had steadily de- 
clined, and in consequence the earnings of all businesses that depended 
on farm markets or the handling of farm goods had suffered. The 
eighties, too, had been a period of overexpansion in industry. The great 
transcontinental railroads, the huge industrial trusts, and the building 
of the larger cities and the new citie.s that they had made ncce.s.sary had 
drained dry the investment resources of the nation. Furthermore, the 
^ depr&s.sion, far from being a .strictly American affair, wa.s of world-wide 
dimensions. From 1889 on, and particularly after the so-called “Baring 
panic” of 1890 in England, all Europe had recorded subnormal busine.s.s 
condition, s; indeed, one rea.son for the depletion of the American gold 
reserve was the withdrawal of foreign capital from investment in 
America in order lo bolster up the waning fortune, s of European enter- 


, prise. 

To twentieth-century Americans familiar with the economic activities 
of the Hoover and Roosevelt administrations, the refusal of Grover 
Cleveland to regard the problem of business recovery as a direct concern 
of the government may seem surprising. To Cleveland the depression 
was a business matter that lay quite outside the realm of politics. He 
regarded it as his duty, as President, to maintain the historic gold stand- 
ard if he could, and to keep the government solvent; but beyond that 
neither he nor the majority he was able to command in Congress dreamed 
that the government had a duty to perform. Even the radicals of the 
time — the Populists and the Silverites — confined their demands al- 
most entirely to money inflation of one sort^^v another. For this atti- 
tude Cleveland and his contemporaries are n^arles 
sured. They acted as nineteenth-century oc ~ i nad always acted, 
Van Bm-en, Buchanan, Grant, and Hayes had confronted major depres- 
sions during their terms of office, but neither they nor thoir advisers had 
conceived of it as the duty of the government to defeat depression and 
restore prosperity ^yThc business cycle was a strictly business affair. 

On the money question, however, Cleveland acted with vigor. Fail- 
ure to maintain the gold standard would have seemed to him a breach of 


Repeal of 
the Silaer 
Purchase 
Act 


public faith. Accordingly, he called Congress at once into 
special session and asked it to repeal the obnoxious Sherman 
Silver Purchase Act, which in his judgment had done so 
much to deplete the gold reserve. He could hardly have 


thought of a better way to alienate the West and the South^ where silver 
orators were gaining converts every day. The debtor farmers, to whom 
^the gold standard meant low prices and continued agricultural distress, 
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had no desire whatever to save it; for thcjm tho fifly-cent dollar had no 
terrors. The .silver iiitere.st& of the Far West were even more violently- 
opposed to repeal. What silver needed, they insisted, w’a.s a larger 
rather than a smaller aub.sidy; better still, "the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver at the ratio of sixteen to one." Congre.s.s at length .sup- 
ported Cleveland in his resolve, but only at the co.st of a definite .split in 
tho Democratic Party. Enough eastern Republlcai\s joined the ca.stcrn 
Democrats to repeal the Shf'rman Law, but the confidence of western 
and southern Dcmocrat.s in tho Prc.sident they had chosen wa.s .sadly 
shaken.* 

Cleveland’s next move alieiiaterl the .soft-money men still further. In 
.spite of the fact that silver purehnses were dLseoiitinued, the drain on tho 
gold reserve continued. By October the amount of gold in the Treasmy 
was less than $82,000,000, and before the end of tho year it was dowm to 
$68,000,000. Faced by this emergency the Pre.sidcnt, after some he.sita- 
tion, authorized his Secretary of the Treasury, John G. Carlisle, to in- 
voke the provi.sions of the still-unrepcaled Resumption Act of 1875, and 
^tethuy enough gold to maintain the proper reserve. In January, 1894, an 
issue of $50,000,000 worth of five per cent bonds brought 358,000,000 in 
gold into the Treasury, but of this sum $24,000,000 was immediately 
withdrawn, and before the end of the year two more purchases of gold 
were necessary — an “endless chain,” for in each case the gold was 
hardly in the Treasuiy until it was drawm out again. 

By February, 1896, with the gold reserve down to $41,000,000 and 
currency*^[epreciation once more seemingly in sight, the President saved ' 
the situation by a deal with the Morgan and the Belmont PurchoAes^ 
banking firms, the latter representing the Rothschilds of ^old 
Paris. According to the terms of this unusual agreement the favored 
firms were permitted to purchase a , $62,00 0,000 i.ssue of thirty-ycar four 
per cent bonds at 104| instead of at theiFmaflrel value of about 111. 
Thus the bankers were insured an enormous profit. In return for this 
special consideration, however, the purchasers guaranteed tw'o things, 
first, to procure half of the needed gold from abroad, and secondl^-ia- 
use th eir influence to prev ent further withdrawals of gold from lhe_ 
Trea sury. This deal, while violently and perhaps justly criticized, did 
sSrveto restore confidence, and when some months later the government 
offered $100,000,000 in four per cent bonds to the highest bidder, the 
issue was promptly subscribed five times over. After this transaction all 

* Cleveland’s stand on the money question can beat be followed in Nevins, Graeer Cleve- 
land, already cited, and in Robert McEiroy, Granter Cleveland Q2 vols., 1923). Among the 
financial histories that treat folly of this subject arc A. B, Hepburn, A llislmy o/ Cumneu 
in the Unite*i Slaiee (1915) ; Horace White, Money and Banking (new edition, 1914). 
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fear that the government could not maintain the gold standard speedily 
vanished. But to the strongly Pop^dis tiV, finiitJi -a.nd-We.sti the main- 
tenance of the gold standard was more an ev il than a g ood, and worse 
still, the President had Gained this un d^ircd e nd. by “ sellmg~7yti t ” to 
Wall Street. The depths of Cleveland’s unpopularity knew no bounds. 

PaVhtjf the price that Cleveland paid for maintaining the gold .stand- 
ard was the defeat of his long-cheri.shed plans for a genuine revision down- 
ward of the tariff. Of necessity, or so he thought, he had postponed the 
tariff battle until after the repeal of the Sherman Act. But when that 
end had been accomplished, his prestige with the silver wing of his party 
was .so impaired that in that quarter his commands were no longer re- 
spected. Moreover, the alliance of eastern Democrats and eastern Re- 
publicans, originally called into existence against silver, soon found that 
it could also function effectively on the tariff. The result was a tariff 
measure, the Wilson-Gorman Act of 1894, so far removed from the party’s 
piedge.s on the subject that Cleveland called it a “piece of party perfidy,” 
and obstinately refused to sign the bill, although he did permit it to be- 
come a law without his signature. 

When WOliam L. Wilson of West Virginia, scholarly chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, introduced the tariff bill into the 
Tariff House, tariff reformers had good reason to congratulate 
leginlaiion themselves. The Wilson Bill, patterned after the Mills Bill 
of 1888, proposed to put ralfmaSg ials. such as lumber, wool, and coal 
on the free list, in part as compensation to manufacturers for the re- 
duced protection they were to _receIve', a nrTm parTas'ammans of lowering 
the prices thaf conaruners would have to'p^ SugarTtoo, both raw and 
refined, was to be admittedfree, and the expensive sugar bounty was to 
be abolished. On most factory-made items, such as cotton, woolen, and 
silken fabrics, crockery, and glassware, the duties were to be materially 
reduced, although their protective character was by no means destroyed. 
FeaifuljJiatMhe_lciwemi_duties nnight reduce the revenue below the 
needs of the government, the framers of the biinTeeded tEe~Fop ulist de- 
mand fo r an income tax, and levied a flat two per c ent against inco mes 

nvpr fnnr thnnwnTid rinlla.rg 

As it passed the House, the Wilson Bill was an honest attempt at 
tariff reduction. In the Senate, however, two eastern Democrats, Brice 
and Goiman, aided and abetted by log-rolling Democrats from every 
section, and in paadicular by the "sugar senators” from Louisiana, joined 
with the Republicans to attach 633 amendments to the bill, wholly 
changing its character. The sugax bounty was not revived, but duties 
that were worth twenty million dollars annually to the Sugar 'Trust were 
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placed on both raw and refined sugar. Throughout the revised measure 
the low-tariff principle was all but ignored. Reluctantly the House 
acquiesced in the wrecking of its work, and the Pre-sidcnt’s attempts at 
intervention proved unavailing. / In general the duties of the Wilson- 
Gorenan Tariff were lower than mose of the McKinley Tariff, and not 
far different from the duties set by the Tariff of 1883. The provision 
for an income tax, which actually reached the .statute booLs, was de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court in a five-to-four decision 
(1895). Thus was the more remarkahte- because of the fact that an in- 
come tax had been levied and oolk'cted during the Civil War without 
.serious que.stion as to it.s unconstitulionality. Populists wore convinced 
that the action of the Court was just one more evidence of the unholy 
alliance between bu.sine.s.s and government that Donnelly had denounced 
in hi.s famous preamble: 

We have witnessed for more than a quarter of a century the struggle.? of 
the two great political parties for power and plunder, while grievous wrongs 
have been inflicted upon the aufferiag people. We charge that the control- 
ling influences dominating both these parties have permitted the existing 
dreadful conditions to develop without serious effort to prevent or restrain 
them. Neither do they now promise us any substantial reform. They have 
agreed together to ignore in the coming campaign every issue but one. They 
propose to drown the outcries of a plundered people with the uproar of a 
sham battle over the tariff, so that capitalist.?, corporations, national banks, 
rings, trusts, watered stock, the demonetization of silver, and the oppres- 
sions of the usurers may all be lost sight of. They propose to sacrifice out' 
homes, lives and children on the altar of mammon; to de.stroy the multitude 
in order to secure corruption fimds from the millionaires. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE SILVER CRUSADE 


The distress in agriculture that led to the Populist revolt was no more 
serious than the plight of the city w'orkers during the hard years that 
Labor followed the Panic of 1893. Industrial depression, meant 

dworders wholesale unemployment, a condition that state and munic- 
ipal governments were unable to handle effectively and that the national 
government looked upon as outside its sphere of activity. One violent 
strike followed another with appalling frequency, and armies of the un- 
employed repeatedly marched on Washington. Strangely, however, the 
farmers and the lab orers, althou gh they claimed a common enemy, found 
diffic ulty in uniting their f orces. Th^opullsts were more tha n eag er to 
produce a united front and ma de earnest"5?ei ’tUTeB~to' tfte~la5oreT^ hut 
o nlyTKerjlcl and wea kened Knights o f Labor, struggling va liantly to 
stave off the day of dissohJEioh, signi fied any mtcre&t in co -operat ion. 
The AmericaiTFederation of Labor, to whichincreasmgly the labor world 
looked for leadership, adhered tenaciously to its policy of keeping the 
labor movement free from party politics. It was determined neither to 
become a political party nor to be absorbed in one. The disappointment 
of the Populists at the resultant failure of their new People’s Party to 
become a genuine party of all the people was acute. 

In 1892 a strike broke out in the steel industry, then centered com- 
pactly about Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, that gave the country a fore- 
The Home- taste of the labor difficulties from which it was to suffer 
stead strike during the depression. The Homestead strike, as this con- 
flict was called, involved on the one hand the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron and Steel workers, a well-established labor organization that had 
been formed as early as 1876 by a merger of several smaller craft unions, 
and on the other hand the Carnegie Steel Company, perhaps the most 
powerful of the several American steel corporations. Carnegie himself 
was rro labor-baiter, and three years before he had agreed to a satisfactory 
contract with the union, but at the time trouble broke out in 1892 he had 
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gone to Europe, leaving the affairs of the company in the hands of Henry 
Clay Frick, a man whose detestation of organized labor was open and 
unconcealed^ The chief point at issue between the comp any and the 
workers was a proposed reducfioTrtirt h g'pay for piecc-woi k. The com- 
pany argued that such a reduction was justified because more efficient 
machinery had been installed. The worker who made use of the new 
tools could turn out more pieces tliau formerly in a given time without 
any greater expenditure of energy. Thus, according to the employers, 
a reduction in the piece-rate could he made withoul reducing the work- 
er's daily or weekly earning.s. The union, however, refused to bn per- 
.suaded, and held that the real intent of the company was a wage-cut. 

When on July 1 the union refused to accept the company', s ternrs, Frick 
anticipated the strike by closing the Homestead works. Technically, 
therefore, what followed was the veajd t of a. “ loc kout^ rather than a 
strike. The union at once began to picket the work.s, while Frick 
.showed that he meant busme.ss by surrounding the company’s property 
\rith a wire fence fifteen feet high and three miles long, and al.so by 
ordering three hundred guards from the Pinkerton Detective Agency. 
The boats which brought the “Pinkertons” to the scene of conflict, how- 
ever, were immediately attacked by the strikers, and fighting that oc- 
curred on July 6, 1892, resulted in numerous deaths and injuries on both 
sides. The Pinkertoms were no match for the enraged strikers, who 
cap tured and disarmea~ tfaeir ~grrtire~foroB and, after'E^mgTE emTor'hr 
day as p risoners of war, ran them o ut of town. Frick then appealedfo 
the state for protection, and the governor responded by sending enough 
militia to turn the little mill town of Plome.stead into an armed camp. 
The strikers h eld out for nearly five month.s. hut .at length public opinion 
turned against th em aufl.JAAy-feHiimpr1 work on the company’s terms. 
An important factor in alienating the public froniTEc ilrikor.s, wTldse case~ 
at first had aroused considerable sympathy, was the mad attack, by 
Alexander Berkraan, a young anarchist, on the life of Frick. Frick, 
although seriously injured, soon recovered, and Berkman for his crime 
spent fifteen years in prison. 

Of all the many labor disturbances that punctuated the years of de- 
pression the Pullman strike of 1891 W'as by far the most significant. In 
1880 George Mortimer Pullman, the inventor and builder The Putt- 
of the Pullman sleeping-car, had established for the benefit strike 
of his employees the “model town” of Pullman on the outskirts of Chi- 
cago. This project carried, patemalisin to an extraordinary extreme. 
Model dwellings w’ere built by the company and rented to employees; 

> George Harvey, Henry Clay Frick (1928). throws some light on this subject. 
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company stores were opened at which Pullman employees were encour- 
aged to buy; a company church, a company school, a company park, and 
a company theater ministered to the various social needs of the commun- 
ity. The entire village, indeed, was owned and operated by the Pulhnan 
Palace Car Company as a business investment — a kind of modern 
feudalism, .so critics were accustomed to say. The situation was changed 
somewhat in 1889 when the village was annexed to Chicago, but for the 
most part the property rights of the Pullman Company remained un- 
disturbed. 

Pullman had no use for labor unions, but during the first year of the 
depression organizers of the American Railway Union made rapid head- 
way with hi.s men. This union was the brain-child of Eugene V. Dehs 
(1855-1926), who was later to become the outstanding leader of the 
Socialist movement in the United States. Debs was born in Terre Haute, 
Indiana, of French- Alsatian ancestry, and at the time of the Pullman 
strike was still less than forty years of age. He had worked in the railway 
shops of his home town when he was a boy of only fourteen, and at sixteen 
he had become a locomotive fireman. A passionate defender of the 
underprivileged and devoted to the union idea, he held high oflSce in the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, and for a time edited The Locomo- 
tive Fireman's Magazine, He became increasmgly impatient, however, 
with the unaggressive attitude of the railway brotherhoods and the 
American Federation of Labor, with which the brotherhoods co-operated, 
although they would not join it. Convinced that industrial unions were 
pref erable to trades unions and tha t railro^MTaen sEduTg~all be membe rH 
of one organization, in 189 3 he founded the American Railway Union, 
and such was his persuasiveness LEaTWitlim a 5^5111 -the uew Hnicnrhad 
enrolled one hundred and fifty thousand members. ~ ^ 

The Ruliman strike wa.s procipitatea m tne" spring of 1894 when the 
Pullman Company, hard hit by the depression, laid off one third of its 
Railroad men and cut the wages of the rest from thirty to forty per 

ft'e-Mps ggjit. No reductions, however, were made in the rent 

charged for company houses nor in the price of goods at the company 
.stores. In protest the men quit work, and with the demand for sleeping- 
cans at a standstill Pullman showed no disposition to call them back. 
With their credit wi thdrawn at the company stores, the .strikers were on 
the vergeof starvation when the Am erican Railway Union came to the 
rescue witlTrenif m.on'^~and with the threat of a boycott against the 
hauling of Pullman cars. On June 26 Debs ordered the boycott to be 
applied on all the western railroads, and “A.R. U.” men obeyed bv. cut- 
ting out P ullman ca raiEomr4heir trains and leaving them on side-tracks. 
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When boycotters were discharged for such acts, the strike became gen- 
eral, and not Pullman oars alone but whole trains stood on side-tracks. 
Prom Cincinnati to San Francisco the effects of the strike were felt. 
Traffic between -Ghicftge and 

hoodlums who joined the strilrens .stooped to every sort of violence, as all 
the accumulated bitternes.s and re.scntment of the unemployed multi- 
tudo.s was poured into the strife. Engines were crippled, freight-car.s 
were overturned and looterl, loyal employees were driven from their posts. 

The railroad operators, faced by this dangerous .situation, woulrl 
iKinnally have been willing to trust the governor of Illinois ■ — the state 
most seriously involved — to keep order, if necessary by call- Federal 
ing out the militia to aid the civil authoritic.s. But the 
governor of Illinois hajrpeaecLto-be John P. Altgeld, already notorious 
among cdnservative.s fo nhis nardonuig oTtliFUaymarket anarchi sts. 
The operators, therefore, demanded that federal troops be brought in, 
and when Altgeld took no .steps in that direction they appealed directly 
to the President for aid. Cleveland was in. a quandary, for while the Con- 
stitution authorized the President to protect a state agnln.st domestic 
ce~ it p.ypre sslv .s tated that .such action W'as to be taken “ 




tion of the legislature, or of the executive fwben the legislature cannot be 


conve ned). The legislature of Illmois w'as not in se.s.sion and the gov- 
ernor of the state had is.sued no calf f oTEelp, blit thfe Fre.sident at len^h 
decided that he mig ht intei'vnne on the pretext that the Chicago disorders 
interfere with the free tran^ort of United States mail. By the fourth 


of July ten thousand regulars, including cavalry and field artillery, harl 
moved into the troubled zone. Having arrived there, they exerted them- 
, ‘■elves not merely to see that the mails rvere carried, but also to break the 
■strike. Altgeld protested vigorously against Cleveland’s uncon, stitu- 
tional action and demanded the inunediate withdrawal of the federal 
troops, but Cleveland stood his ground. No doubt Altgeld, had he been 
given time to do .so, would have, restored order, but it is by no means cer- 
tain that he would have tried to break the strike.^ 

Governmental action against the strikers was not confined to the use of 
troops, for the federal court, s soon took a hand. Debs, who had assumed 
direct supervision of the strike, and several other leaders Use oj the 
were arrested by federal officers on the charge of conspiracy 
to obstruct the mails, and although released on bail were enjoined by 

’ Cleveland’s action precipitated a long-drawn-out controversy. The President’s case is 
stated in Grover Cleveland, The Government irt the Chicago Strike of 1804 (1913); hut this 
should be compared with Harry Barnard, Fagle foTgotien, the Life of John Peter AUgetd 
(1938) ; W. E, Browne, Altgeld of lUmoU (1924); and Edward Berman, Labor Disputee and 
the President of the United States (1924). 
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Federal Judges Grosscup and Woods against doing anything to prolong 
the strike. In direct defiance of this order, Debs urged a group of labor 
leaders on July 12 to promote a general strike by all the labor organiza- 
tions of the country. Thereupon he and .six others were cited for con- 
tempt of court and sentenced to six month.s in jail. Thus summarily 
removed from the scene of conflict, Debs was left free to read and to 
think, and when he emerged from confinement he announced his con- 
version to .socialism.^ Hi.s imprisonment served also to call attention to 
the fact that the courts were not averse to obtaining results by the use of 
the injunetion that they could not so certainly have obtained had the 
normal procedure of a jury trial been followed. Criticism of “govern- 
ment by injunction” and of the use of the regular army to break strikes 
was freely cxpre.s.sed. To many the now familiar Populist charge that 
a corrupt alliance existed between busine.gs and government to supprest. 
the liberties of the people seemed only too well .substantiated. 

That another view of the duty of government could be taken was 
.shown by Governor Davis H. Waite of Colorado, whom Populists, with 
“Bloody Democratic assistance, had elected in 1892. “It is better,” 

Bridles'’ he had said, “infinitely better, that blood should flow to 

TFoi(e houses’ bridles rather than our national liberties should 

be destroyed.” Known thenceforth as “Bloody Bridles” W aite, h e did 
not hesitat e to help the str iking miners during the so-calleif “Cripple 
C reek WaF^ £-L894 in.stieadmL givuig jthe customary aid and comfort 
to the e^joyers— When an army of deputy sheriffs made ready to at- 
tackTHestrikers, W'’aite called out the entire .state militia to preserve the 
peace, and marched his troops between the opposing forces. Waite was 
a man of no tact and little judgment, but bis attitude, like Altgeld’s, 
gave courage to the forces of labor. Throughout the nineties in Colorado, 
Idaho, and Montana the 'Western Federation of Miners battled employ- 
ers with a degree of violence that bordered on revolution. In May, 
1897, the president of this organization urged every union in Colorado 
and Idaho to arm itself “so that in two years we can hear the inspiring 
music of the martial tread of 25,000 armed men in the ranks of labor.”* 

Attempts to induce the gove mnaent to help solv e the pro blem of un- 
em nlovnient bv menris of work rel ief, while not entirely unknown, pro- 
ceeded usually from the minds of men whom the public regarded as 
“crack-pots.” Most famous of these wms General Jacob S. Coxey of 

' Mc.AJister Colonian, Eugene V. Debs: A Man Unafraid (1930). and Floy R. Painter, 
That Man Deis and His Life Work (1929), both review Iiiily Deba's connection with the 
Pullman strike, 

® Louis Adamic, Dynamite (1931), This book recounts, with sympathy, the more vio- 
lent labor outbreaks from the Civil War to the Great Depression. 
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Massilloiij Ohio, a Greenbacker and a Populist, who advocated that 
Congress should issue §500,000,000 in legal-tender notes lo “Coxei/a 
be expended at the rate of $20,000,000 a month on the build- ” 
ing of good roads. Wages of one dollar and fifty cents per eigh1>-hour 
day were lo bo paid to all who needetl employment. Coxey also urged 
that naunicipalities de.sirous of making public improvements .should be 
authorized to i.s.siio non-intere.st-bearing bonds equal to half their a.s‘.ses.sed 
valuation. The.se bond.s might then be used as security with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to obtain loans of k'gal-tendor notes to pay for the 
construction of schools, courthou.ses, pavetl streets, and other worthy^ 
lirojects. Both .scheme.s, on the financial side, were highly iuflationai'y 
in character, but they aimed at a type of governmental activity that in 
the next great depression becaine extremely familiar. 

In seeking to promote his ideas Coxey hit upon the expedient of pre- 
senting, by means of a march of the unemployed on Wa.shington, a "liv- 
ing petition” to Congress. Newspaper men, no le.ss amused by the 
General’s picturesque personality than by his fantastic notions, gave 
much-needed publicity, and by Easter Sunday, 1894, when the march 
was scheduled to begin, a motley array of recruits bad converged on 
Massillon. Most of the unemployed walked, but General Coxey, his 
wife, and his infant son, Legal Tender Coxey, rode in carriages. At the 
beginning of the march "Coxey’s army” consisted of not more than one 
hundred men, including newspaper reporters, but in spite of continuou.s 
desertions its number inerea.sed as the march progres.sed. Many of the 
men were able to demonstrate that they had had experience in living off 
the country, but Populist.s and labor organizations took up the cause of 
the crusaders and provided them plentifully with supplies. On the first 
of May, five hundred strong, the army entered Wa.shington determined 
lo lay its demands before a Congre.ss, now' thoroughly excited. At the 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue the marchens met a cordon of police under 
orders to halt their advance. Several of the leaders, including Coxey, 
were arrested for disobeying an ordinance to keep off the grass, the army 
wa.s turned back to its camp, and the .speech Coxey had prepared to de- 
liver from the Capitol step.s reached the public only throiagh the news- 
papers. It was an effective document: 

Bp these steps the lobbyists of trusts and corporations have passed un- 
cliallenged on their way to the Committee rcoin.s, access to which we, the 
representatives of the toiling wealth producers, have been denied. Wo 
stand here today in behalf of millions of toilers whose petitions have been 
buried in committee rooms, whose prayers have been unresponded to, and 
tt'hose opportunities for honest, remunerative, productive labor have been 
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taken away from them by unjust legislation, which protects idlers, specula- 
tors, and gamblers.* 

Coxey’ ^rmy was not the only organization of its kind to march on 
Washington. An army of six hundred men under the command of 
Other labor General Lewis G. Fry had set out from Los Angeles six 
marches week^'before Coxey’.s followers reached Washington, and 
by the end of May at least two hundred of them had joined Coxey’s 
camp on the outskirts of that city. Another detachment that had taken 
a different route arrived before the end of June. A San Francisco army 
under General Charles T. Kelly “bummed” its way twelve hundred 
strong to Utah, captured a Union Pacific train of twenty-six boxcars, 
and arrived at Council Bluffs, Iowa, April 15. Traveling by foot, by 
river steamboat, and by rail the army held together as far as Ohio, where 
it was scattered by a succession of advensities, although Kelly and a 
handful of the more persistent reached Washington before the summer 
was over. Similar movements from the Far West, from the Middle 
West, e ven from New England , ma de news during tne sunimer of 1894, 
But the concentration of so many unemployed in the Washington area 
overtaxed the charitable resources of the city and ended inevitably in 
starvation and distress. Finally the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia found means to send most of the marchers home, while strag- 
glers in Virginia and Maryland were rounded up and either driven across 
state boundaries or sent to workhouses. 

The acute labor unrest of 1894 drove fear into the hearts of the con- 
servatives, and encouraged the Populists to hope that eventually farmers 
and laborers would learn to work together. If only such a union could 
be achieved, they believed that the people, not the plutocrats, would 
soon rule. But Populist strategy called for union through jhmagency of 
the Populist Par^ First the uopulLstS lUusL capture the gove rnment, 
and then, as rapidly as pos.sibie, they must nut into effect thenum erous 
ancl'compncatecl reforniS of their cherished plaUorms. 

As events turned out, whatever union of the working classes was ac- 
tually accomplished came primarily on the issue of free .silver, a nd more 
Rise of the or les s withouV~regard for th e' wislms-of' party lead ers. 
silver issue Propaganda from mine-owners in the silver stato of the 
Far West flooded the country with denunciations of the “crime of 1873" 
and with innumerable arguments to prove that only “the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver at the ratio of sbeteen to one” was required to 
restore prosperity. Coin’s Financial School, a little book written by 

* Donald L. MoMutry, Coxey’s Army (1929), p. 120. 
various labor "jnarohes” of the period. 
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William H. Harvey and published in 1894, set forth in simple language, 
and seemingly with unanswerable logic, the doctrines of the silverites. 
“Professor Coin,” as the author called himself, purported to run a school 
in Cliicago for financiers, and the lectures he gave on the money question 
were recorded in the book. Illu.stratcd with numerous cartoon.s and 
diagrams, and sometimes reduced to the simplicity of a dialogue between 
the “Profes.sor” and his students, the book appealed to an enormous 
audience. Silver orators, .such a.s William Jennings Bryan, knew its 
arguments by he, art anrl .spread them far and wide. Soon countle.ss 
thousands h ad come to bolicvo that an international conspirajcy to se^ 
goltl above .silver was at the root of the economic distres.s fr o m which 
the nalioirsufforcft: I'hc rc.storation of r)ro,sne ritvrnp.exLaat- a,wait the 
cnactmerrt' of a Irmg and 'complicated se ries of reforms. B y the simple. 
expedleiiTo f ' ' i t o r ing .sil ver to it.sT)rst oTim.st,atus ns -mnnpy^ alLTnrimgw 
would be righted.' 


It means work for the thou.sand.s who now tramp the streets . . , not know- 
ing where their next meal is coming from. It mean.s food and clothes for the 
thousands of hungry and ill-clad %vomen and children It means the res- 

toration of confidence in the business world. It means the re-opening of 
closed factories, the relighting of fires in darkened furnaces; it means hope 
instead of despair; comfort in place of suffering; life instead of death. 


Unhappily for the plans of the Populists, the silver i.ssue cut across 
party lines.^ Silver Republicans in the West and Silver Democrats in 
both the W est and South capt ur ed the old party organizations in sta te 
af ter state. Even the Populists them.selves, caught up in the silver 
frenzy, were forced increa-singly to ignore all the rest of their policies 
and to concentrate on “free silver,” a panacea rather than a program. 


The dollar of our daddies, 

Of silver coinage free, 

Will make us rich and happy 
Will bring prosperity. 


With th e .silver forces still d ivided a mong three parties, the s tate and 
congressional electioms of 1894 turn ed up on hard time.s and the unpo^- 
1fiTH.y7Tr~nTevetn.nfl 'the l3p,nToc.rntaAa£!i mno~nrQre re sp 6 n-~ i;icetio 7 i 8 ~ 
siblf? for depTegt;inn_t.ha.U'tbe Republicans7if as much so, 
but it was their misfortune to be GT^wer wnen th e p gBtff broke, a nd the 
Republ'c ans drove home the charge that DemQCTaUc~BUpfima^rSrol; 
hard ti 'rie.s went t.ngRt,K ac-~'As a result, t.he Hepnhiicans obtain icH a tfriY 


i Amo ig the many contemporary studies of the silver question, two may properly be 
listed: S', tv. Taussig, The Silver SUuaiion in lAe United States (1892), and Horaca "White, 
Coin's Financial Fool; or, the Artful Dodger Exposed (1896). 
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to one majority in the national Houae of Repreaentativcs, greatly re- 
clueed the Democratic majority in the Senate, and captured nearly every 
state go vernment oid.side th e-S&H-feh-. The behavioroTThe Populists 
during the campaign tended, if anything, to aid the Republicans. In 
the West t he Populists, unabl e or unwilli ng to co-operate with the Dem- 
o crats as fully as in 18 92, te nded to avoid f i i.sion and to keep “in the mid- 
dle of the road”; in the South, they uiiblu.shingly .fomed'Tome.s wit li'thp 
RepuBIuiahs. The tot al Populist vote, howev er, was more than forty 
pei’ mtmt-larger in 1894 , tbaii.in,L892, a nd enthusiastic Pop uhstTniteH the 
rapid n.sc of Republicanisni_before 1860 as e vidence of what their party 
couUl do by 1896. Leading Republicans held a different view of the' 
situation; some of them boa.sted openly that in 1896 they could “nomi- 
nate a rag baby and elect it Pre.sident.” 

That the original Republican plan for 1896 did not contemplate a 
straight-out endorsement of the single gold standard was apparent from 
the record of the candidate slated for first place on the Republican ticket. 
William McKinley (1843-1901), author of the McKinley Tariff Bill of 
1890, and governor of Ohio from 1891 to 1895, was a tariff expert with no 
deep convictions on the money question. Indeed, in so far as he had 
committed him.self, he seemed to have taken the silver side. In 1878 he 
had voted for the Bland-Allison Act, and in 1890, when the Sherman 
Silver Pui'chase Act was being formulated, he again advocated special 
favors for silver. As a compromise candidate, satisfactory to both the 
silver and the gold factions of the party, he seemed ideal, for his leanings 
toward silver were nicely balanced by the fact that he was a thorough- 
going party regular who could be trusted not to get out of step with the 
party leaders. His availability for the Republican nomination in 1896 
was further em^Jiasized by his creditable record as a Union officer in the 
Civil War, by hjs chivalrous devotion to his invalid wife, by his suave 
and genial manners, and by his abiding friendship with Marpus Alonzo 
Hanna, Cleveland industrialist and boss of the Republican Party in 
Ohio. Hanna had the normal attitude of his class toward tariff protec- 
tion, but his regard for McKinley was personal no less than political. 
He early made up his mind that McKinley must be the Republican 
standard-bearer in 1896, and long before the convention met had rounded 
up the necessary votes.’ 

The steady drift of the electorate toward the free-silver “ heres3 ■ ” upset 
the Republican plan for a fence-sitting campaign on the money q restion. 

» Herbert Croly, Maratta Alomo Hanna (1913), is far superior to any biography of 
McKinley in. its understanding of the forces that shaped McKinley's policies. _Thomas 
Beer, Hanna (1929), is also useful. 
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Southern Dem ocrats, thor oughly frightened by the strength the Popu- 
lists had shown in 1894, acc epted free silver as a mna na of 
winning back the ground they had lost. Western Democrats, of the 
and frequently also western Rcpubliean.s, made every effort 
to outdo the Populists in their devotion to silver. Thirty Democratic 
state eonvcntidri-s, all m the vVest or tlie"South, emphatically endorsed 
“the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of sixteen to one.’’ 
Shrewd ob.servers could easily foretell that, in .spite of the stremiou.s 
effort.s of President C'lcvoland and the gold-standard Democrats of the 
Northeast, the Dcmo mitic Party wo uld lx; foicfid-tO-Jududii in its plat- 
form an uncompromising demand for free silver, ('onfronted by this 
situation, the IjenuI dP^' iTa det'sl'TIan.na among them, finally deter- 
mined to com mit their n artv to the single gold .s tand ard. They eould 
not hope by a straddling platform to compete with the unequivocal de- 
mands of the Democrats for free silver, and th('y might, by adhering 
.steadfastly to gold, win over j,he di.ssident Democratic “ gold-bugs” to 
the support of the Republican tickoL TheWariffTssue would have to 
stand aside, kepubiicams tenew lull wellj when at St. Louis they nailed 
a “sound-money” plank into their platform, that the “battle of the 
standards” would dwarf all other party differences to m.significance. 

We are unalterably opposed [this plank read] to every measure calculated 
to debase our currency or impair the credit of our country. We are, there- 
fore, opposed to the free coinage of silver, except by international agreement 
with the leading commercial nations of the world, which we pledge oiir.selves 
to promote, and until such agreement can be obtained the existing gold 
standard must be preserved. All our silver and paper currency must be 
maintained at parity with gold, and we favor all measiire.s designed to main- 
tain inviolably the obligations of the United States and all our money, 
whether coin or paper, at the pre.sent standard, the staAlard of the most 
enlightened nations of the earth. 

The complete conversion of the Republicans to the single gold standard 
was not acconiplLshed without a parly .split. More than one hundred 
votes were ca.st for an amendment, introduced by Senator Henry M. 
Teller of Colorado, that favored the “independent coinage of gold and 
silver at our mints at the ratio of sixteen part.s of silver to one of gold.” 
When this amendment was rejected, thirty-four delegates, led by Teller, 
and including four United States senators and two representatives, left 
the hall in protest. That they would join the Democrats in case the lat- 
ter came ooT for silver seemed a foregone conclusion. But the Repub- 
licans adhered steadfastly to their program, nominated McKinley for 
President, with Garret A, Hobart of Kew vTersey for Vice-President, and 
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adjourned in the hope that Marcus A. Hanna, their new campaign man- 
ager, could find the money and the means to restore their party to power. 

The action of the Republicans left the Democrats, whose convention 
met a few weeks later at Chicago, no logical choice but to endorse free 
silver. The Democratic National Committee, however, was still in the 
hands of the men who had helped to nominate Cleveland in 1892, and 
they made a determined effort to halt the trend toward silver. But when 
their nominee for temporary chairman, David B. Hill of New York, a 
“gold-bug,” was defeated by Senator John W. Daniel of Virginia, a 
silveritc, 556 to 349, it was apparent that the radicals were in control. 
The platform they presented and adopted (628 to 301) on the money 
question bore no trace of compromise. 

IVe demand the free and unlimited coinage of both silver and gold at the 
present legal ratio of sixteen to one without waiting for the aid or consent of 
any other nation. We demand that the standard silver dollar shall be a full 
legal tender, equally with gold, for all debts, public and private, and we 
favor such legislation as will prevent for the future the demonetization of 
any kind of legal tender money by private contract. 

The Democrats had produced a platform; they were not long in finding 
a candidate. Before the convention met, the leading aspirant among the 
William silverites was Ri chard P. Blan d, a congressman from Mis- 
Jenninga souri. But Bland ’s candidacy had awakened little enthusi- 
Bryan many delegates regretted the constitutional pro- 

vision that alone would keep them from voting for the far more colorful 
John P. Altgeld of Illinois, a natimalized citizen of German birth. Among 
the numerous minor candidates was William Jennings Bryan (1860-1925) 
of Nebraska, a young man only thirty-six years of age whose reputation 
for persuasive oratory was already well known.i Bryan had served two 
terms in Congress, 1891 to 1896, and had once attracted nation-wide 
attention by a powerful speech on the tariff. During the depression, 
without actually becoming a Populist, he had taken up with mo.st of the 
Populist doctrines, particularly free silver. As Ignatius Donnelly, the 
most famous orator of Populism complained, "We put him to school and 
he w'ound up by stealing the schoolbooks.” 

For months before the nominating convention met in 1896, Bryan had 
been speaking on free silver to western audiences, and had rehearsed 
many times the ringing phrases that were to bring him fame at Chicago, 

' Unfortunately there ia as yet no really good biography of Bryan. Probably the moat 
nearly satisfactory is M. B. Werner, Btyan (1929). Paxton Hibben, The peerless Leader, 
William Jenningi Bryan (1929), and J, C. Long, Bryan, The Oreal Commoner (1928), leave 
much to be desired, but are still superior to W. J. and Mary B, Bryan, Tt'ie Memoirs of 
William Jennings Bryan (192S). , 
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Fully couscioiia of hia genius as an oratoi-, he knew in his heart that if he 
could only find the occasion to make the speech he had learned so well 
I ho. (;ovptocl prize would be his. The opportunity came when he was 
a.skod to close the debate on a resolution that would have repudiated fre(i 
silver and commended the Cleveland administration. 

Serene and .self-possessed, and with a smile upon hi.s lips, he faced the 
roaring multitude with a .splendid c(jnseioustiess of power. Before a .single 
^^■ord had been uttered by him, the pandemonium Kiink to an inarticulate 
iiiiirinur, and when lie l)egan to speak, even this was hushed to the profound- 
cst .silence. ... He spoke with tlie utmost deliberation, .so that every word 
was driven homo to each hoarcr’.s conseioii.sne.ss, and yet with an evcr-iti- 
creasing force, which found fit expre.ssion in the wonderful harmony and 
power of his voice. Hi.s sentences rang out, now with an accent of superb 
disdain, and now with the stirring challenge of a bugle call. . . . The leader- 
less Democracy of the West was leaderlesa no more. 

The scene enacted in the Convention, as Mr. Bryan finished speaking, 
was indescribable. Throughout the latter part of his address, a crash, of 
applause had foUowed every sentence; but now the tumult was like that of a 
great sea thundering against the dykes. Twenty thousand men and women 
went mad with an irresistible enthusiasm. The orator had met their mood 
to the very fidl. He had found magic words for the feeling which they had 
been unable to expre.ss. And so he had played at will upon their very heart- 
.string.s, until the full tide of their emotion was let loose in one tempestuous 
roar of passion, which seemed to have no end.* 

Bryan’s speech was not a reasoned defense of the silver cause, and was 
not meant to be. Rather it was a leader’s call to action. His dosing 
words, “You shall not press down upon the brow of labor this crown of 
thorns, you shall not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold,” summarized 
in a sentence all that had gone before. At that moment, had the con- 
vention been given the chance, it would doubtless have nominated Bryan 
by acclamation. HTreii the proper time came, in sj)ite of the fact that 
more tha n n, hundred yjnTnTfty go ld Democr ats TiofsisfmitTy abstained' 
from voting, Bryan obtained the necessary Iwo -thinls nmjnrity nftur 
only five baIlot.s. For Vice-PresTclent the convention chose Arthur 
SeiinTt, a wealthy banker and shipbuilder from Maine. 

The plight of the Populists w'hen they learned what the Democrats 
had done was far from pleasant. The Democratic nlatform had not 
onl y approp riated th e silver is sue; it ha3 denounced with PUgUoJthe 
Pop ulistic TTcrvor the “absoiption of wealtfa by the tew,’^ PopulUk 
and ha d^ailed for a stricter contro l of trusts and railr oads Tiy the federal 
government. The De mocratic candidaEgri&lYSn, was a Populis t in 

^ Harry Thurston Peck, Tmnty Years of the Rspuhlir (1907), pp. 498-502. The cpioted 
sontpnneg are interaporaed between long excerpts from Bryan’s speech. 
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(i vprything but iia mf. I’lio Populist leaders, confideiil th at, both the Rp- 
puhlipans and the Democrats would bn canturof l hv the "aold-bugs." h ad 
set the (ISTp ftrtt rfrRGprriirttdrtmvT^ later th an o ither of thn old-p arty 
conveiitidnsTand hud liopcfl to rally all free-silver men and all ref onnens 
to FTifTrstaiuliird; they wen; faecd'squarply witli Rie problem of 

MierifipinK'tlTclirparty 1) y Piidur>iim -Ui£‘ DenKjcratie nomi nee or aiding th e 
RiMniTiTreiuTirFy dividing the silver vote . In fttnieral western thipuhsts 
were willing to aeeept lirj'un and join the Democrats, Imt to southern 
Populists s)K‘h a eour»e, invoTvihg, as it 'dift,~'~ ftiill;'[nTenT l'i'r to a hated 
eneinj^hVms exiff-hn^y j)!uiriTiTT(T(’ontemp!at<-. After a heated battle the 
Populist ('V;rmRlddir\A)redTnTav(»f (>r aTi'ompromi.se. It would uaiiu' its 
viee-prisidentiid eandiilale fhst on the a.ssumptioii that a .southern Po])- 
uli.st woidd Ijc ehoseti instead of the wholly unueeeptable Sewall. Pro- 
ponents of the plan argued that the eonverition might then nominate 
Brjum for Pro'-ident, if it chose, with the full oxpeetation that the Demo- 
crats would withdraw Bewail, accept the Populist nominee for Vice- 
Presid<*nt, and so emphasize the separateness as well as the temporary 
fusion of the two parties. 

The Populist choice for Viep-Pre.sident fell on Thoma.s E. Watson, the 
fiery Georgian, after \Yhi{'h there was no further chance to stop Bryan 
The Poim- for first place. Had the Democrats then substituted Watson 
Uta< Cickei Sewall, the Populisl.s could have held up their heads dur- 

ing the campaign. But the Democrats were satisfied that they had won 
what they wanted, and ignored Watson, who nevertheless remained in 
the race and campaigned vigorously. The anomaly of the situation led 
to tmdless confiLsion in the balloting, and many Popidists voted the Dem- 
ocratic ticket in order to be sure that their ballots would (!ount. The 
Pot)uILst Party, indewb praetieally dissol ved during the campai gn. Eor 
tlm nexTIt’hree president ial idee t juiiA-it-nontinued to x>ut tickets in the 
field, but after 18% it was never sigain a serious factor in American 
l>oIiT5es7 

By repudiating ('levelamD and ab'^orbing Populism, the Democrats 
had placed their party in a imsition to (diallenge seriously the Republican 
('iiniimign pxpeefatioii of an easy victory. Bi-yan as a campaigner was 
I)/ IhW) su|>erb. “ l*rubahly no man in civil life,” observed the New 
York Nalioni “had suecmled in inspiring so much terror, without taking 
life, as Bryan.” Between the time of his nomination and election day he 
traveled (dghtwn thousand miles and aiM)ke to hundriRs of audiences. 

1 ^rheeoW wiKH of ttip IH-miwiatic Party gutwc<iuently held a convantion and nominated 
John M. Palmer of Ilhaois for Prestideiit onrt .Simon H. Buckner of Kentucky tor Vice- 
PrMident- ( leVeUnil ssnpported this ticket, but like moat of tlie''Ciol<i Domocrats” hoped 
Jwr & Hi'pnVAican victory. 
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Inspired by the endless vitality of their k‘ader, a honl of lesser orat(jrs 
spread the gospel of free silver to every village and crossroads in the 
country. The Democratic campaign che.st, however, was slender, for 
the only largo contributions came from the hard-prcs.scd .silver interests 
of the Far West. It was at this point that the Republiean.s proved in- 
vulnerabh'. Conceding privately that “the Chicago Convention has 
changed everything” and that the campaign “will be work and hanl 
work from the .start,” Hanna, the* Republican campaign manager, began 
an earnest .solicitation of fund.s from all the imporlaiit business interest, s 
lhal had a financial stake in Republican success, hlxaclly how much 
money he and his .suhorclinat.es colk'cted will never be known, but Hanna 
later admit led rr'ceiving gifts of not les.s than $d, a huge sum for 
th(' times, and particularly for a lean year. With ample funds at his di.s- 
j)osal and more always to be had for the asking, Hanna embarked upon a 
“campaign of education” well calculated to discredit the reasoning of the 
silverites. Hundreds of well-paid orators challenged the tenet.s of Bryan 
and his underfed volunteers, tons of .shrewdly phrased pamphlets ex- 
ploded the theorie.s of “Profe.s&or Coin,” batteries of .sldllful writers pro- 
vided news and editorials for subsidized newspapers. By .staking every- 
thing on .so (lul)ious an issue as free .silver, the Democrats had laid them- 
selves wide open to this kind of attack. No doubt the “bimetallists,” 
as they called themseh'es, in contrast with the gold “monometallists,” 
were sincere in their conviction that the need for free silver exceeded 
every other refomi in importance, but they foimcl few good economists 
who would agree with the arguments by which they defended it. Re- 
publican jjaniphloleers dwelt upon the absurdity of hying to maintain 
two different “yardsticks” with w'hieh to measure money, and featured 
the downright dishonesty involved in paying off valid debts with “fifty- 
cent” silver dollars. Among the reformers themselves there was much 
di.ssent from the free-.silver hypothe.sis and some genuine dismay at the 
overemphasis it received. William Demurest Lloyd, the author of 
Wealth Agnimt Commonwealth (1894), a powerful indielment of the exist- 
ing economic order, de.scrihed free silver ns a "fake” and railed it the 
“eowhird of the rehjrm movement. It waited until the nest had been 
built by the sacrifices and labors of other.'*, and then laid its eggs in it, 
pushing out the others •which lie smashed on the ground.” 

No doubt the Republican propaganda actually won over many free- 
silverites to Republican views, but not all that Hanna’s lieutenants did 
W’us strictly educational. Every time-tested device for Republican 
gathering in the votes was utilized — parades led by brass 
bands, torchlight procp.s.sions, flaming posters, campaign caps and but- 
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tons. Ah tho enrl drew neur, throats woro passed ovit freely. Working- 
men were told that tho eloeticui of McKinley voidd mean high wages and 
prosperity, hut tho election of Bryan, lire loss of their jobs. Employeis 
were known to reinforce this argiiinenl by telling their eniployeo.s that if 
Bryan wei'f‘ eleelerl they need not come buck to work. Farmers were 
infonnerl that in ea'-e there was a Doinoeratie vietoiy their mortgage.s 
would not be retiewed. Xor was there any lack of fiind.s among the Re- 
publicans on election day to keep on duty a full quota of “workers at 
the iioll'..” Not among the least of Hanna’s shrewd niovt's v\as to keep 
MeKinh'y disercfUly in the background. Hnima well kiime that in a 
rough-and-tiimhle eaiiifiaign tlie Retnililiean eundidale would have been 
no match for Bryan. Hmall delegations w en' permit (ed to visit McKinley 
at his home in Canton, Ohio, and to he charmed by his personality, hnl, 
tliey were given no fighting message. McKinley’s famous “front -porch ’’ 
speeches mainly recorded calm eonfidenee; the others could do the fight- 
ing. Widely advertised as the “advance agent of Prosperity,” he was 
never once really requirerl to tlefend the title he had received. 

It was a common .statement tliat, if the election had been held in 
August instead of Xovember, Bryan would have been the victor. No 
ElMton one knows. Possibly a rise in the price of wheat due to a 

multn .short crop abroad, whereas the American crop was abun- 

dant, serioiLsly alToeted the results. However that may be, the Repub- 
licans undoubtedly picked up many votes a.s the campaign neared its 
close, and in the end th(‘y won an overwhelming victory. In general the 
agricultural iSouth and West .supported Biyan, while the industrial 
Northeast .supported AleKirdey; but AleKinley’.s Northeast extended as 
far west as Iowa, Alinncsota, and North Dakota, while Bryan’s solid 
South and Wfs-t were broken by such notable Republican exceptions as 
Maryland, Delaware, West \'irginia, Kentucky, California, and Oregon. 
Mt'KiuUy received mure tlum seven million popular votes to .six and one 
half million for Bryan, while the eleettjral vote stood 271 to 170. The 
real meaning of the election wars somewhat obscured by the iinfortunafn 
issue on which it had been fought. In actual fact Bryan repre.souted the 
forces of agriculture, both in tin* Bouth and in the West, and to a lesser 
extent the forcch of labor. AleKinley', on the other hand, wa.s the <‘au- 
didate of northeastern industry, vvhieh, ever since the Civil War, liad 
been weli-entrenehed in tho control of the national government and 
meant to hold its ground. The defeat of Bryan and the downfall of 
Populism freerl the indu.strial leaders, temporarily at least, from the 
meimce of popular interference with their monopoliatic ambition.^. Tom 
Johraon, the perennial mayor of Cleveland, Ohio, described the election 
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as "the first great protest of the American people against monopoly — 
the first great struggle of the masses in our country against the privileged 
classes. It was not free silver that frightened the plutocrat leaders. 
What they feared, then, what they fear now, is free men.” i 

McKinley was inaugurated to the accompaniment of brightening 
economic skies and promptly took the necessary steps to identify Repub- 
lican policies with the return of prosperity. Congress, being safely Re- 
publican in both houses, was called immediately into special session, not, 
as one might have supposed, to enact a gold-standard law, but rather to 
revise the tariff along strictly protectionist lines. In the preceding ses- 
sion the Republicans had already framed and presented a tariff bill, so 
within record time a measure introduced by Representative Nelson R. 
Dingley of Maine was enacted into law. The rates it established quite 
outdid all previous efforts at tariff protection. Its purpose, as one in- 
spired observer pointed out, was not to pioduce revenue and incidentally 
to afford protection, but rather to afford protection and incidentally to 
produce revenue.^ 

The Dingley rates were so high as to discourage importation. During 
the first year they were in force the total revenue collected from tariffs 
The Dingley dropped twenty-five miUion dollars below the return,s for 
Tariff preceding year imder the Wilson Act. Duties were 

reimposed on wool and hides, which formerly had been on the free list; 
an intricate sugar schedule was devised to suit as precisely as possible the 
desires of both the growers and the refiners of sugar; and the high duties 
of 1890 on woolens, cotton, linen, silk, crockery, and steel products were 
either restored or increased. So ample was the duty of $7.84 a ton on 
steel rails that American steel manufacturers were able to charge a higher 
price for the rails then sold in the United States than for those they 
shipped to London and sold, presumably at a profit, in competition with 
English rails. 

The establishment of limited reciprocity, as in 1890, was also provided 
for in the new law. A few items such as tea and coffee were put on the 
free list with the understanding that the President might proclaim spe- 
cified duties in force if the nations that exported them failed to make 
similar concessions to American goods. Other items, such as brandies, 
wines, and works of art, carried duties that the President might reduce 
to designated levels, also by proclamation, if he could obtain adequate 

' Tom h. Jobftson, My Stm/ (1911), p. 109 

* J. f. Rhodes, The McKinley and Rooseii^ AdmirUairatione, 1S97-~I90S (1922), is useful 
for the itmide Triw ol politics it pretenis, but almost totally iguore? eoouomio and social 
liistory. H. S. Kohlsaat, Rmn McKinley to Harding (192.9), is a book of personal recolleo- 
tfoUSilt^ “on© who knew.” 
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favors in return. Finally, on all tariff-bearing articles, the President 
might negotiate treaties with foreign nations to scale down the American 
lates as much as twenty per cent, but all such treaties required ratifica- 
tion by the Senate before they could become effective. By presidential 
proclamation some minor breaches were made in the high-tariff wall, but 
the eleven reciprocity treaties negotiated by the administration were all 
rejected by the Senate. 

McKinley’s failure to ask Congress for a rigid gold-standard law is not 
difficult to explain. The Senate, while safely Republican on the tariff, 
contained too many hold-over silver Senators to be regarded fni(srna- 
as trustworthy on the money question. McKinley therefore iwnal In- j 
took advantage of the clause in the Republican platform 
that called for an hiternational conference on bimetallism to substitute 
diplomacy for legislative action. That he would maintain the gold 
standard, with or without the sanction of law, was apparent from his 
choice of a conservative Chicago banker, Lyman P. Gage, as his Secretary 
of the Treasury. To give plausibility to the negotiations on silver, which 
were almost certain to fail, McKinley chose as his Secretary of State the 
aged John Sherman, whose historic connection with American monetary 
problems made his selection seem ideal. Sherman’s memory was known 
to be failing, but this slight disqualification was more than offset by the 
fact that hih seat in the Senate was coveted by McKinley’s friend and 
patron, Marcus A Hanna. On April 12, 1897, McKinley named a com- 
mission of three ardent bimetallists, headed by Edward 0. Wolcott of 
Colorado, to visit Europe in the interest of international bimetallism. 
At Paris the commission was received with some show of cordiality, but 
at London it learned that Great Britain positively would not open her 
mints to silver on any terms satisfactory to the Americans. The final 
failure of “international bimetallism,” coupled with heavy Republican 
gains in the election of 1898, enabled Congress at last to pass the long- 
promised gold-standard law on March 14, 1900. 

The close coincidence between the return of prosperity and the return 
of the Republicans to power furnished a valuable weapon to Republican 
campaigners for many yeans to come. It is possible, of r/se reium 
course, that the prospect of Republican victory promoted “J prospenij/ 
busmess confidence and led to business expansion. Good times were on 
the way back, however, even before the election, and it seems reasonable 
to suppose that the course of events would not have been far different, 
even if Bryan had been elected. Undoubtedly one reason for the upward 
surge was an increase in the money supply. It is a curious fact that 
monetary inflation actually occurred in spite of all the Republicans had 
' [ 2^7 ] 
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done to prevent it, and it occurred in a way they had least expected, by 
means of an increase in the world’s supply of gold. For a quarter of a 
century before 1890 the amount of new gold mined each year was practi- 
cally constant. Then a steady increase began which by the end of the 
nineties had reached spectacular proportions. In the year 1897, approx- 
imately twice as much gold was produced as in the year 1890; in 1898 
nearly two and one half times as much. The cyanide proce.ss by which 
more gold was extracted from the ore mined, coupled with new discov- 
eries of gold in Australia, South Africa, and the Klondike, accounted for 
the increase. Bryan was doubtless right when he first began to assert 
that the amount of gold in existence was inadequate to transact the 
world’s bushiess, but his arguments were less convincing with each suc- 
ceeding year. Before Bryan became active in politics American business 
had to overcome the handicap of a steadily appreciating dollar, which 
meant also .steadily diminishing price levels; by the time Bryan began 
to run for Pre.sident, the value of the dollar had begun to diminish, and 
prices were on the rise. American agriculture no less than industry re- 
sponded to the sti muliLs of gold inflation , while in the West the drouth at 
long last came to anendTGooaharvests in America were matched by 
poor harvests abroad and the price of farm pro duce began to rise. Pres- 
ently the Spanish-American War, the Philippine Insurrection, and the 
Boer-British War each added its quota to the boom that had already 
begun. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE OLD AMERICAN WAY 


Between 1876, the one-hundredth anniversary of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, and 1889, the one hundredth anniversary 
of the inauguration of government under the Constitution, the United 
States became habituated to centennial celebrations. It was a foregone 
conclusion, therefore, that so available a date as the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the discovery of America by Columbus would not be over- 
looked. As early as 1890 an act was passed by Congress providing for 
an exhibition, to be held in 1892, that should commemorate the progress 
of the nation in art, industry, and agriculture. Rivalry for the honor 
and profit involved in staging the “Fair” was keen between New York, 
Washington, St. Louis, and Chicago, but Chicago, with a guaranty of 
ten million dollars, was the successful bidder. 

Great were the preparations that were made for what its promoters 
were pleased to call the “World's Columbian Exposition." In its behalf 
the ablest of America’s artists, under the general direction Chicago 
of Daniel Hudson Burnham,^ pooled their talents. Fred- WoiU's 
erick Law Olmsted, the landscape architect who had laid out 
Central Park, New York; Stanford White, C. F. McKim, R. M. Hunt, 
and Louis Sulhvan, architects; Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Daniel Chester 
French, Lorado Taft, and Frederick Macmonnies, sculptors; Kenyon 
Cox, Gari Melchers, and Edwin Blashfield, painters ; all these and others 
contributed of their genius to produce an artistic setting of surpassing 
beauty for the exhibition. “Look here, old fellows,” Saint-Gaudens 
once told these leaders as they pored together over their plans, “ do you 
realize that this is the greatest meeting of artists since the fifteenth 
century? ” For the site of the Fair ninety acres of Lake Front adjoining 
the business district of Chicago and six hundred acres in Jackson Park 
were dedicated. Here, at a cost of twenty-six million dollars, arose a 
“White City” so breath-takingly beautiful as to win the highest praise, 

1 Charles Moore, Daniel H. Burnham (1921,). 
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not merely fioin the multitudes, but also fiom such prolessional skeptics 
and sophisticates as Henry Adams and Chailes Eliot Noiton. In full 
revolt against the grotesque architecture of the “General Grant” period, 
the planneis of the White City adhered closely to classical designs — a 
confession, in a sense, that Araenca had not yet pioduced a worth-while 
native architecture. But as a classical reproduction — “what the 
Romans would have v ished to create ” — it was superb 

The Fair was dedicated on Columbus day, October 12, 1892, but it 
was not officially opened until the tollovvuig spring In spite of the de- 
pression, twelve million vi.sitoi.s entered its gates, and it was a financial 
succe.ss. Its exhibits well revealed the material and artistic achieve- 
ments of America and the world, for nearly cveiy foreign nation was 
represented The Palace of Fine Arts satisfied Americans that they no 
longer had need to apologize for the work of their sculptors and painters 
Buildings devoted in whole or in part to transportation, manufactures, 
machinci'y, electiicity, mines and mining, agriculture, horticulture, 
floricultuie, and the liberal arts mirrored the remarkable transforma- 
tions of the age. The Midway Plaisance, with its exotic “villages,” its 
exciting “Street.s of Cairo,” its enormous “Ferris Wheel,” and its in- 
numerable other amusement features, set the pattern for future Ameri- 
can playgrounds. Less talked about than they deserved were the 
numerous “congresses” that accompanied the Fair. Their purpose was 
to prasent the most pressing scientific, literary, and religious problems 
of the times. A fitting climax to the series of rehgious congresses was a 
great “parliament of religions” in which Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jew.s rubbed shoulders and exchanged ideas with Buddhists, Confucian- 
ists, Mohammedans, and representatives of many other religious sects 
Out of the Fair and the congresses Americans got a far better under- 
standing of their country and its place in the world than they had ever 
had before. They went home to imitate its architecture, to seek for 
beauty in the replanning of their towns and cities, and to dream dreams, 
not wholly unrealized, of a more abundant hfe. 

Among the World’s Fair congresses the One on history attracted com- 
paratively little attention, but at an evening session, on July 12, 1893, 
Frederidt Frederick Jackson Turner, a youthful professor from the 
^Mon University of Wisconsin, read a paper of great importance 

umer "The Significance of the Frontier in American History.” ^ 

Pointing out that “the germ theory of politics" had been sufficiently 

» TkiSj^iMsay, togeUjet with other interestujg material beating on the oo-ealled “Turner 
hynotheais,” appears in the latest oorapHation of Turner essays, The Early WrUinaa of 
Piiiknqk Jaekiitnt Tvmer (1S)38). 
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breeds of immigrants flocked in from the Old World to do the hard work 
of industry. Laljor and capital drew apart irith an acute class-con- 
sciousness that the frontier life had never known. Before this barrage 
the individualism of log-cabin, covered-wagon days gave way, For the 
few it became an instrument with which to exploit- the many; for the 
many it tended, more and more, to become merely a memory. 

Whatever the forces that worked together to shape the pattern of 
American society in the late nineteenth ccntm’y, undoubtedly the 
Unifomiiij economic revolution, aided and abetted by the gradual 
in American disaiipearariee of the frontier, played a principal part. Re- 
Soaely sponding to the new impetus, an urbanized indvistrialized 
.society swept rapidly from East to Wc,st.^ Labor, influenced no less by 
the influx of European ideas than by the influx of European immigrants, 
tended to subordinate the welfare of the individual to the welfare of the 
class. Farmers, transformed by the machine age into petty business 
men who produced primarily to sell, forsook their individualistic tradi- 
tions to battle co-operatively for their rights through Granges, Alliances, 
and even a third political party. With the whole nation open, almost 
equally, to the operation of the same forces, life in the United States 
became increasingly standardized. Sectional differences and local 
idiosyncrasies yielded slowly but surely before an insistent demand for 
uniformity. 

Much has been written to show how the coming of the immigrants in 
the late nineteenth century brought diversity rather than uniformity to 
Immigrant the American people. AVhat is sometimes forgotten is that, 
injluences gpjte of the rising immigrant tide, the native Americans 
continued to be overwhelmingly in the ascendance. During the thirty 
years preceding 1900 the percentage of native-born Inhabitants remained 
practically constant, varying through four sets of census figures less than 
one per cent from an average of eighty-six per cent. It is true, of course, 
that many native Americans — in 1900 about one fifth of the total popu- 
lation — had at least one immigrant parent; but it is also tnie, if the 
matter of ancestry must be fully examined, that all native Americans, 
except for the Indians, were the descendants of immigrants. Even more 
to the point is the fact that until the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the immigrants, numerous as they were, came primarily from the 
British Isles and Canada, from Germany, and from the Scandinavian 
countries. In the seventies 82.8 per cent were so classified, in the 
eighties, 75.6; in the nineties, when the trend from southern and eastern 

I By ail odds tho best study of the transformation of American life wrought by the 
economic revolution is A. M, yohleainger, The Rise, of the Cily, 1878-1898 (1933). 
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Europe began in earnest, 41.8. Dming these three decades some 
7,834,412 inunigrants entered the United States from Canada or from 
northwestern Europe, as against only 2,953,714 from southern and east- 
ern Europe. The former, as a rule, were quickly and easily assimilated 
into the American population; a large proportion of them were English- 
speaking on their arrival, and practically all of them made haste to imi- 
tate the American way of life. Against the winds of uniformity that 
were blowing, the nineteenth-century immigrants offered as little rcsist- 
atice as the desccndairts of the Puritans and the Cavaliers. 

In a sense 1he frontier, while it lasted, had had much to do with the 
increasing homogeneity of the American people. It had been both a 
melting-pot and a mixing-bowl. Moreover, every part of the United 
States, at one time or another, had gone through the frontier process, 
and the experience had everywhere left its mark — more or less the same 
mark. Just as the child is father to the man, ,so the primitive society of 
frontier times bequeathed a number of its most di.stinctive characteris- 
tics to later generations. Such ideals as flowed from the frontier’.? love 
of conquest, of individual freedom, and of equality of opportunity lived 
on into a period when the actual conditions of life belied them. The 
frontier might have vanished, but the restless search for greener pastures 
that it had bred survived.^ 

But if the frontier had promoted homogeneity, the passing of the 
frontier tended to promote it even more. It is not necessary to believe 
that while the West was young all of the more aggressive Pandng nf 
and energetic people went West, leaving to the East only a f<'oniier 
stagnant and unenterprising lot. Nevertheless, with the frontier at the 
vanishing point, with the railroads offering tempting rates, and with 
opportunity knocking more boldly in the eastern cities than on the 
western plains, there occurred in the late nineteenth century a remark- 
able return of the West upon the East. The enterprising Easterner 
going west was met by the enterprising Westerner going cast. Western 
ideas got a hearing in the East, just as eastern ideas had all along got a 
hearing in the West. Western leaders in business, in politics, in the 
professions appeared in every eastern city. Northerners, too, went 
south, and Southerners went north. The population was mixed up as 
never before, and the characteristics of one section became increasingly 
the characteristics of all. 

This strikingly homogeneous nature of American society can perhaps 

' An illuminating interpretation of the rflle of the West in American history is contained 
in F. L. Paxson, When the West is Gone (1930). See also D. R. Fox (editor), Soxtrees of 
Cv-Ume in the Middle West (1934). 
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be best appreciated when compared with European society during the 
same period. In Europe only a few hundred miles at most would bring 
the traveler to a region where the people saluted a different flag, spoke a 
different language, cherished a different culture. In America, for nearly 
three thousand miles ea.st and west, and for half that many miles north 
and south, one met with the same flag, the same language, and essen- 
tially the same culture. Minor differences of course endured. New 
Englanders broadened their a’s, did curious things to their r’s, and 
sometimes forgot their final g's. Southerners spoke with a soft and 
musical drawl (hat owed something, no doubt, to the influence of a large 
colored population; certain cities reflected the speech characteristics of 
a leading inmiigrant group — Jewish in New York, German in Mil- 
waukee, Swedish in Minneapolis. Only by such trifles as these could 
the remnants of separate cultural heritages be observed. Far greater 
differences existed within the compass of the British Isles alone. Ameri- 
cans everywhere tended to talk alike, think alike, act alike. 

“After all, business is the biggest thing in this country.” So the 
editor of the Atlanta Constiiuiion told his readers on January 8, 1890; 
Naiion-idde and for good measure he added, “Politician.s may talk, but 
business businessmen will act, control, and dominate the destinies 
of this common-sense country.” Embryo Populists, whether of the 
South or of the West, might not have approved the Constitution' s cheer- 
ful acceptance of this situation, but few would have tried to deny the 
fact. Business, moreover, was not only the “biggest thing” in the 
country, it was also the greatest single agency of standardization. 
More and more the “princes of commerce and industry” thought and 
planned in national terms. With revolutionary improvements in means 
of communication at their dispo.sal, they had expanded their interests 
to include the whole nation. No longer did the manufacturer seek 
mainly to reach a local market; he must now sell his product in every 
state and territory of the Union — beyond the national borders if he 
could. *Local natural resources might determine that cotton-factories 
should dominate in the South, iron- and steel-works in the Middle 
Atlantic states, and flour- and grist-mills in the new Northwest, but 
dependence upon a nation-wide market was universal. Merchants in 
every part of the country offered the same types of goods to their cus- 
tomers, and counted upon national campaigns of advertising, paid for by 
the manufacturers, to stimulate sales. Americans everywhere became 
accustomed to the same "makes” of washing-machines, farm imple- 
ments, bicycles, wagons and buggies; wore the same styles of readymade 
clothes; painted their houses wdth nationally known brands of house- 
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paint; purchayecl quantities oi' patent breakfast foods, patent tooth- 
powder, and patent liniment (“good for man or beast”). Mail-order 
houses, selling coimnodities pictured in catalogues at cut-rate prices 
direct to the trustful purchaser, did a thriving business. Retail prices, 
in spite of widely divergent transportation costs, varied little from one 
section of the country to another, and even the methods of doing busi- 
ness became standardized. 

Industrialism, of course, meant the growth of cities, but this was a 
development that spread itself with remarkable uniformity the whole 
rountry over. While the Northeast led the way in urbanization, other 
sections of the country showed themselves excellent imitators. The 
South during and after reconstruction sought eagerly to crowd itself 
with factories and cities; as Henry Watterson put it, “The South, having- 
had its bellyful of blood, has gotten a taste of money, and is too busy 
trying to make more to quarrel with anybody." The West, too, from 
the time of the Civil War on, trued hard to get rid of its overgreat de- 
pendence upon agriculture which made no one rich, and to embrace 
industry which made riches for at least a few. In 1871 the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce lamented ; 

We are sending our hard lumber east to get it back as furniture and agri- 
cultural implements, we ship ores to St. Louis and New York, to pay the 
cost of bringing it back as shot, type, pipe, sheet lead, white lead, paint, etc., 
we ship away our wool crop and import cloth, carpets, blankets and other 
fabrics; we give rags for paper, and hides for boots and harness, and iron-ore 
for stoves — and our consumers aU the while are paying the double costs of 
this unnecessary transportation. 

What this chamber of commerce really wanted for Milwaukee was 
factories, of whatever kind, and Milwaukee soon got them. So also did 
every other enterprising western city with good railroad or water con- 
nections. In 1870 only 20.9 per cent of the American population lived 
in places of eight thousand inhabitants or more, whereas in 1900 33.1 
per cent were so situated. In the East the percentage of city dwellers 
ran well above this figure; in the South, the Middle West, and the Far 
West, well below it. But the trend toward urbanization was national, 
not sectional, and it affected every part of the country.^ 

The new cities and the rejuvenated old ones showed remarkable 
similarities. According to James Bryce, “American cities American 
with eight or nine exceptions differ from one another only 
herein, that some of them are built more -with brick than with wood, and 

' Joaiah Strong, The Twentieth Century City (189S), is a useful study written from the 
Booiological point of view. 
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others more with wood thaa with brick,” The checkerboard of 
“squares” in which William Penn had laid out Philadelphia became the 
favorite American pattern for city development, and each new “addi- 
tion” strove valiantly to be exactly like the rest. Pavements rarely 
kept up with expansion, and while asphalt and brick won increasing 
popularity, cobblestone, stone block, wood block, and macadam con- 
tinued in general use. Telephone, telegraph, and electric light poles 
and wires, all rare or missing in the seventie.s, became chronic by the 
nineties, and competed with tree.s and fence.s for space at the sides of 
roads and railroad.s. Bu.sine.s,s districts at any given time wore every- 
where much alike, but each decade .saw the height of downtown build- 
ings increase. The first of the skyscrapers, made possible by the use of 
.structural steel and iron, was the ten-storied Plome Insurance Building 
of Chicago, completed in 1885. Thereafter, with one accord, city sky- 
lines rose, while traffic congestion increased in spite of the best efforts 
of horsecars, cable cars, elevated railways, and electric streetcars to 
keep pace with it. For those who could afford the time and co.st of 
transportation to work, residence districts pushed farther and farther 
into the smrounding country; for those who could not, apartment 
houses, tenements, and slum districts were multiplied. Unknown to the 
citie.s of the nineteenth century were the long Imes of automobiles, the 
garages, the filling station.?, and the motion-picture “palaces” of today. 
Omnipresent then, but almost obsolete now, were horse-drawn vehicles, 
livery stables, blacksmith shops, and saloons with shuttered doors. 
But the uniformity of yesterday is matched only by the uniformity of 
today. 

Behind these externals lay a pattern of life that varied little from city 
to city. The great majority of city-dwellers were employees of industry 
or trade, dependent upon wages for their daily bread. From eighty to 
ninety per cent of them rented the space they lived in. Except in 
the South, unskilled labor was recruited mainly from the less assimi- 
lable immigrant groups, who, at lea.st for a generation, lived in foreign 
“quarters,” and clung tenaciously to their foreign ways. While a few 
women in the upper strata of society grumbled that the opportunity for 
“careers” was 'still in large measure denied them, those on the lower 
levels suffered no such sorrows. The percentage of women gainfully 
employed rose from fifteen per cent in 1870 to twenty per cent in 1900. 
In Philadelphia, by the latter year, one third of the women (counting 
girls over ten yeans of age) worked for wages away from their homes. 
Wherever it could be used to advantage, child labor was ruthlessly ex- 
ploited — in the cotton-mills of the South, in the sweatshops of the 
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East, in the packing-plants of the West. The middle classes, who de- 
pended upon regular incomes or salaries instead of wages, were for the 
most part native Americans who had come to the cities from the rural 
districts. Naturally, most of them retained in the cities the character- 
istics and customs of country-dwellers, so that American cities in their 
cultural aspects became, in a sense, merely overgrown country towns. 
A small fraction of the population enjoyed large incomes, and some of 
them, particularly the nouveauz riches, laid firm foundations for Thor- 
steiii Veblen’s theory of conspicuous waste.^ 

It would be a mistake, however, to as.sume that the United States was 
merely a nation of citie.s. More than sixty per cent of the people, as late 
as 1900, still lived in the country, or in towns of less than Uural 
four thousand inhabitants. Practically all of these, and ^rim-ira 
many more beside, s, depended directly or indirectly upon agriculture for 
their liveldiood. Even the cities, in the last analysis, owed much to the 
farms, for throughout the nineteenth century an abundant farm de- 
mand, restricted from foreign purchases by a protective tariff policy, 
absorbed the products of tlie city factories, and spared American manu- 
facturers the necessity of finding in foreign markets an outlet for their 
goods. For agriculture, as for industry, these were revolutionary years. 
New tools had to be learned and used, new type.? of crops had to be raised 
to suit the city markets, experiments with diversification and standard- 
ization had to be carried through, a rising price for farmlands had to be 
faced. Less and less the American farmer farmed according to ritual; 
more and more he used his intelligence and the reports of scientific in- 
vestigators to improve his profits. Caught securely in the meshes of the 
prevailing economic system, he made every effort to understand it and 
to bend it to his needs. The farmer movements of the period were not 
the work of wild-eyed radicals; the farm leaders and a host of well- 
informed follo-wcrs based their arguments upon reasoning as sound as 
that which guided the action.s of the prudent industrialist. The interests 
of the farmers perhaps collided with those of the industrialists, but that 
did not necessarily make the farm policies radical. 

Farm life tended gradually to merge with village life. On Saturdays 
farmers went to town to trade; on Sundays they went to town to church; 
on other days when work was not too pressing they went to town, with 
or without excuses. Retired farmers went to town to live and to be 
visited by their children, who in many cases were now their tenants. 
Farm boys and girls went to school in town, got jobs in town, and, when 

' Thoratein Vablsii, The Theoru of the Leisure Class (1899), launched a strong attack on 
orthodox OConpiijio theori®^ ■with reference to capital and industry. 
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they could, feet out with the town boys and girls for the city. Farmers 
and farm wives borrowed from the town the conveniencefe that the town 
had borrowed from the city. Steadily, the extreme isolation of farm 
life broke down — a process that the rural free delivery of mail, rural 
telephones, rural electrification, the automobile, and the radio were 
soon to accelerate immeasurably. 

Country towns and villages enjoyed an importance during mo.st of the 
mneteenth century that they have entirely lost today, and were begin- 
ning to lose at its close. As centers of trade for the sur- , , 

,. , • 1 ,1 ,, . Toiunhfe 

rounding countryside, they could count upon a certain 

amount of steady busine&s. The stores might be strung along a single 
“Main Street,” or they might .surround a central block on which, m 
county-seats, the courthouse was certain to be located. Only m the 
business districts of the larger towns were the streets paved, and both 
horses and drivers took the mud, ruts, and dust philosophically. The 
dwellings, at least on one side of the inevitable railroad track, were quite 
commodioufe, and the yards even more so. Barns and outbuildings were 
numerous, for many townspeople kept a horse or two, a cow, a pig to 
butcher in the fall, and some poultry. Room was usually found also for 
a few fruit trees and a sizable vegetable garden. The hicomes of village- 
dwellers were not large, but they had no need to be. 

All the town did deference to the railroad. Incoming passenger trains 
were met by as many of the inhabitants as were footloose, arrivals and 
departures were carefully noted, and the town paper was scanned each 
Wednesday or Thursday to see that no such news was omitted. The 
station agent was an individual of importance who often asserted his 
dignity by a superb indifference to the wants of customers. Over the 
railroad the crops from the surrounding country went to market, over 
it came the many necessities of life that the farmers and the villagers 
were unable to produce for thenaselves. By means of it, and the tele- 
graph line that seemed somehow a part of it, contact with the rest of the 
world was maintained. Resentment against railroad extortions was 
rife, especially in the West, and demands for railroad regulation merged 
into demands for government ownership, but the awe-inspiring import- 
ance of the railroad was never forgotten. Not infrequently the railroad 
companies played leading I'dles in local as well as in state and national 
politics. 

Before the automobile age annihilated distance, and while the city still 
seemed far away, the village had a lively and separate life 
of its own. At the center of this was the church, which gave 
excuse for and organization to the gregarious instincts of the people. 
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In the cities the immigrants and the children of immigrants had greatly 
increased the Catholic and Jewish population, but rural America stood 
steadfastly by the faith of its Protestant fathersA In every village on a 
Sunday morning the calm was shattered at regular intervals by the 
jangling bells of not less than three or four rival denominations. Church 
services went on all day, and attendance was good : Sunday School at ten 
o’clock, preaching at eleven o’clock, children’s services in the afternoon, 
young people’s meeting at seven o’clock, evening worship with liberal 
congregational singing at eight o’clock. Weekday services included 
prayer-meetings on Wednesday or Thursday evening, to which only a 
handful of the most devout repaired; better-attended meetings of 
ladies’ aid .societies, missionary societies, and guilds, all absorbed in 
money-raising efforts; choir-practice for the faithful, if somewhat storm- 
tossed, musical contingent; and “protracted meetings,” or “revivals,” 
held night after night for several weeks once or twice each year. For 
these long meetings evangelists who imitated the methods of Moody 
and Sankey were often called in to aid the local pastors, and with good 
luck hundreds might be induced to “make their profession of faith.” 
The old emotionalism of the frontier was not quite dead. “Shouting” 
was not imusual, “conversion” was for many an inten.sely exciting ex- 
perience, and preaching reached its climax of success when “not a dry 
eye was left in the house.” A few country churches, each in its mourn- 
ful setting of tombstones, still managed to survive, as the long rows of 
teams tied each Sunday to the church’s hitch-racks well attested. Farm 
families, however, preferred increasingly to attend church in town and 
so the country congregations dwindled. 

Theologically speakurg, the great problem of the tunes was the attempt 
of reli^on to digest the scientists’ doctrine of evolution. For the older 
Snencevs. generation, of whatever denomination, this was asking a 
religion great deal. The idea of an infallible Church or an in- 

falhble Book had been too long and too steadfastly maintained to 
be .surrendered without a struggle, and heresy charges drove many of 
the modernists from their pulpits. But the reasonableness of the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis could not be lost indefinitely on a world that owed so 
much to scientific discovery. Prominent clerics, among them Henry 
Ward Beecher and Lyman Abbott, attempted to reconcile science and 

1 The aocial history of religion in America has not yet been adequately written. Among 
the beat of tho existing treatises are H. K. Rowe, The History of Religion in the United 
States (1024) : W. W. Sweet, The Story of Religions in America (1930) ; H. K. Carroll, Thi 
Religious Forces of the United States (1912). On thosubjeot of revivals, see F. G. Beardsley 
A History of American Rosivala (1912); G. C. Loud, Evangelized America (1928) ; and H. C 
Weber, Evangelism. (1929). Thomas Beer, The Mauve Decade (1926), is smart and oynica 
on all aspects of the society of the times. 
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religion, and the popular defense of evolution made by a Scotchman, 
Henry Drummond, in his book Natural Law in the Spiritual World (1884), 
profoundly impressed the American reading publicd For the most part 
American thinkers, in the struggle over evolution and the literal inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, merely followed the lead of Europeans; if 
there was an American contribution to the controversy, it was to the 
effect that, after all, conduct was far more important than belief. Lay- 
men, a little befuddled by the uproar, called for practical rather than 
theoretical Christianity, adopted as a part of their creed the temper- 
ance efforts of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union and the Anti- 
Saloon League, gave friendly support to the establishment of institu- 
tional churches that could minister to the spirit through the flesh, 
applauded Jane Addams of Chicago and Lillian D. Wald of New York for 
their settlement work, and held such agencies of “uplift” as lecture 
courses and Chautauqua programs to be laudable byproducts of Chris- 
tianity, As already noted, Christian Science, the first new American 
religion since Monnonism, went to the logical extreme of asserting the 
complete control of mind over matter. Thus might the spirit itself 
minister to the flesh, and religion serve the practical purpose of keeping 
its devotees well.^ 

Undoubtedly public education played an important part in the stand- 
ardizing process so characteristic of the times. During these years the 
public-school system achieved the pattern that with only FMic 
slight variations it has maintained ever since. In the rural education 
districts the one-room country school, ungraded but designed to carry 
its pupils through the equivalent of eight grades in town, still endured. 
In the towns and villages an eight-grade elementary school, followed by 
a four-year high school, was the goal most often set and increasingly 
attained. State-supported normal schools for the training of teachers, 
a state-supported college of agriculture, and a state-supported uni- 
versity, which might or might not include the college of agriculture, com- 
pleted the customary picture. Strangely, forty-five states and several 
territories, in spite of complete freedom to mold their educational sys- 
tems as they chose, emerged with essentially the same system. Even 
the content of public education tended to become fixed. In the rural 
and elementary schools instruction in the “three R’s” reigned supreme 
without much attention to “extras.” High schools, in spite of some 

* But Bee also A. D. White, A History of the Worfare of Science with Theology in Christen- 
dom (2 vols„ 1896). 

’ On. Christiaa Soienae, see arde, p. 109. The growing Bignifioance of settlement work is 
beat get forth in Jane Addams, Forty Years at Hull House (1935), and Lillian D. Wald, 
The House on Henry Street (1915). 
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commendable efforts to prepare their graduates for life rather than for 
college, held steadfastly to a curriculum not far different from that of 
the old academies they supplanted. Practically all of the colleges and 
universities took up with the elective system that Charles W. Eliot had 
introduced at Harvard, but the courses thus offered, cafeteria fashion, 
differed little from campus to campus. Most of the older generation of 
instructors had been trained in Germany; most of the younger gen- 
eration at Harvard or John Hopkins, the two universities that had 
pioneered the way for graduate work in America.^ At the end of the 
century scarcely a college student anyw'here was more than a single 
generation removed in his instruction from one or the other of these 
institutions. Students everywhere, thus exposed to about the same 
educational diet, tended to get about the .same results from their college 
work and to emerge with strikingly similar points of view. Contacts 
in college with individuals from other parts of the country helped them 
to “rub off the rough corners,” and still further promoted the cause of 
standardization. Private institutions, even those under religious leader- 
ship, shared almost equally, to the dismay of the orthodox, in the stand- 
ardizing process. The earnest pursuit of truth for truth’s sake, regard- 
less of religious, political, or economic prejudices, met occasional set- 
backs, but the eloquent defense of academic freedom, made by the 
Regents of the University of Wisconsin in answer to an attack on 
Professor Richard T. Ely, the noted economist, raised a banner that 
institutions of higher learning the w’hole country over were increasingly 
willing to defend: “Whatever may be the limitations which trammel 
inquiry elsewhere, we believe that the great State University of Wis- 
consin should ever encourage that continual and fearless sifting and 
winnowing by which alone the truth can be found.” ^ 

Other evidence of the rapid drift toward standardization in American 
life may be cited almost at will. Improved means of transportation led 
to the formation of a host of national organizations, each with its annual 
meeting attended by delegates from the whole country over. Sub- 
jected to the same influences, the delegates carried back home the same 
ideas. Better means of communication led to the astonishing expansion 
of the Associated Pre.ss and other news-gathering agencies, which fur- 
nished identical stories to the readers of hundreds of different news- 

' D. C. Gilman, Tha Launching of a Univeraity (1906), tella the story for Johns Hopkins, 
ami Henry James, Charles W. Eliot (2 vols., 1930), does a similar aarvioe for Harvard. On 
the University of Chicago, which played a worthy part in stimulating graduate study in 
thft West, see T. W. Goodspeed, William Rainey Harper, First President of the University of 
Chicago (192, S), 

Richartl T. Ely, Ground Under Our Feet — an Autobiography (1938), 
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papers and thus laid the basis for a common reaction. The day when 
an editor such as hlorace Greeley of the New York Tribune or Charles A, 
Dana of the Sun expressed his personality through his newspaper had 
long since passed. Among the new editors Joseph Pulitzer of the New 
York World, and William Randolph Hcarst of the San Francisco Call, 
did indeed introduce an exaggerated type of sensationalism, but thek 
methods were quickly copied by all except a few of the most conservative 
journals. Newspapers imitated one another in format as well as in 
content; they not only read alike; they looked alike. Magazines, even 
of the popular variety, built up national circulations, and promoted 
whatever cause they served in a national way. Musical ‘Tiits” regis- 
tered in New York wore whistled a few days later by the newsboys in 
every other American city, and within weeks had reached the country 
towns. Plays that enjoyed a “run” in New York soon took to the road, 
and were produced al.so by the numerous stock companies that flourished 
in the pre-motion-pie ture age. Chautauqua circuits of popular lec- 
turers and entertainers were formed to spin around like a top each 
season until the entire American map had been covered, and all who had 
ears to hear had heard. 

Even sports became nationalized. Baseball, which in any recogniz- 
able form had been non-existent before the Civil War, developed during 
the seventies and eighties into the “great American game,” 
with a complicated system of major and minor leagues that 
every boy and youth in America understood. Football, which was 
introduced into the United States during the seventies as an adaptation 
of English Rugby, had by the nineties conquered most of the American 
colleges and universities. Professional boxing approached the level of 
respectability w^hen “Gentleman Jim” Corbett won the heavyweight 
championship in 1892.-' By this time, too, the bicycle had been tamed, 
and bicycling had become a fad that women and children as well as men 
could enjoy. For devotees of the less strenuous life there were such 
milder activities as lawn-tenuis, roller-skating, and croquet. The poor 
no less than the rich, town- and country-dwellers no less than city- 
dwellers, found in sports a satisfjdng refuge from the workaday world, 
which replaced, in a sense, the excitement once associated with a de- 
veloping frontier. And, at least for masculine America, the doings 
recorded on the “sports page” furnished lively topics of conversation 
when all else failed. 

It would, of course, be ridiculous not to concede that stiiking differ- 

1 A. G, Spalding, America's National Game (1911), A. M. Weyand, American Football 
(1926) ; Alexander Johnston, Ten — and Out (1927). 
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ences as well as striking similarities have always existed, and will always 
exist, in a nation as vast as the United States. In many ways, no doubt, 
the differences were more important than the similarities. But the fact 
remains that by the end of the nineteenth century, American civiliza- 
tion had achieved a distinct pattern, a pattern quite as unique as that 
posses.sed by any other nation. Bryce’s American Commonwealth, 
which first appeared in 1888 , revealed this pattern with all its faults to 
thinking Americans. Thereupon the book itself became a powerful 
agency of standardization. Seized upon a.s a college text and repeatedly 
reissued, it served for a generation as the mirror with which Americans 
viewed themselves. Some' of the things they saw they liked and meant 
to keep; others they definitely did not like and meant to change. In 
part, at lea.st, out of this new comprehension came the heavy rumblings 
of reform with which the twentieth century opened. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE DIPLOMATIC FRONT 


Until well toward the end of the nineteenth century the foreign policy 
of the United States reflected primarily the interest of the American 
people in westward expansion. Washington’s doctrine of American 
isolation was designed to keep the new nation free from any “oZaiion 
European entanglements that might distract its attention from the main 
business in hand — the conquest of a continent. The Monroe Doctrine, 
by which European governments were warned to keep out of American 
affairs, was merely the conver.se of the .same proposition. By it the 
United States hoped to end for all time the threat of outside interference 
with the workings of “manifest destiny.” The War of 1812 and the war 
with Mexico were both expansionist wars, and the Civil War was fought, 
in considerable part at least, to decide whether the North or the South 
.should have the advantage in the formation of new western states. Dur- 
ing all these years the United States wa.s busy at home. It cared little 
about the doings of other nations so long as they showed no desire to 
block the American policy of expan.sion. American political develop- 
ment was self-centered and introspective. American economic develop- 
ment was a frantic struggle to exploit the rich natural resources that the 
continent had divulged, and to satisfy, mainly by domestic production, 
the needs of a rapidly growing people. American diplomacy, especially 
during the quarter-century that followed the Civil War, was episodical 
and inconsequential,’ 

By the last decade of the nineteenth century a change had set in. The 
era of continental expansion was over, the United States was full grown, 
the time-honored frontiering process was fading from the picture. Good 
free lands and good cheap lands were nearing exhaustion. Population 
penetration into the High Plains and the Rocky Mountain plateau all 
but eliminated from census maps the zone of uninhabitable territory that 

1 J. H. Latan^, A History of American Foreign Policy (1927) , is a good guide to the di- 
plomacy of this period. On special subjects John Bassett Moore, The Princvplea of Aineri- 
can Diplomacy (1918), speaks with authority. 
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until 1890 had stretched unbroken from the Canadian to the Mexican 
border. American industry wOvS catching up on its assignment. Al- 
ready, for many mines and factories, the time had come when the needs 
of the domestic market could be fully supplied, with a margin left over 
for sale abroad. American capital had been multiplied many times over, 
and a sizable surplus existed for foreign investment. The interest of the 
United States in itself alone began to give way to an active American 
interest in the whole wide world. Isolation had lo.st its charm; increas- 
ingly the American government felt called upon to play an important 
part in international affair, s. 

James G. Blaine, twice Secretary of State (1881, 1889-93), ha,s often 
been spoken of as the “harbinger of the new era.” This, no doubt, is an 
Blame’s exaggeration, but Blaine did attempt to widen the sphere of 
foreign American influence to include, in fact as well as in theory, all 
poheij Americas. Toward European nations with an intere.st 

in the western hemisphere, but most particularly toward Great Britain, 
he adopted an uncompromismg, almo.st belligerent, attitude. While 
serving under Garfield, for example, he made a blustering demand that 
the British government give up its rights under the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty of 1850 to joint control of any interoceanic canal that should be 
built. Such a canal, Blaine mahitained, must at least in time of war be 
under strictly American control. This same pohcy had been proclaimed 
by President Hayes a few years earlier, but Hayes had been content 
merely to state the American ca.se; Blaine went much further and tried, 
in vain as events proved, to force the British to rehnquish their claims.' 

During his second term of office, in the fur-.seals controver.sy, Blaine 
made another attempt to bluff the British into conceding to the United 
States a special privilege. “Seward’s Folly,” as unkind critics called 
Alaska, had netted at least one valuable resource, the fur-seal industry, 
for each spring the fur seals gathered at the Pribilof Islands to rear their 
young and to breed. In 1870 the United States, in order to protect the 
herds, granted a monopoly on fur-seal liishing to the Alaska Fur Company 
on condition that it kill only a specified number of “bachelor” seals each 
year. In the middle eighties Canadian hunters challenged the American 
monopoly and began to indulge in pelagic sealing, that is, the killing of 
seals on the Iiigh seas. This action brought an immediate protest from 
the United States, and in 1886 three Canadian sealers were seized by an 
American revenue cutter, brought to an American port, and condemned. 
The British government, which still represented Canada in foreign rela- 

‘ For Blaine's activities under Garfield, see ante, p. 192. Bemia, American Secretaries of 
Stale, rm, contains a useful article on the later period by J. B. Loekey. 
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tions, protested vigorously that the seizure of the ships was illegal, and 
that the American grant of monopolistic fishing rights could not extend 
beyond the three-mile limit. Li spite of these protests the American 
government continued the seizures, and on March 2, 1889, Congress by 
law extended the prohibition again,st the killing of seals “ to all the donrin- 
ions of the United States in the waters of Bering Sea." 

The fur-seal controversy, therefore, by the time it reached Blaine was 
an old .story. The new Secretary in a series of dispatches to Lord Salis- 
bury, the British Foreign Minister, upheld with moi’e bril- The fur-seal 
liance than logic the American contention, and in asserting eoniroversy 
that the seals as American property were entitled to American protection 
wherever they went he came dangerously near conferring upon ferae 
naturae the rights of American citizens. When finally a complete im- 
passe had been reached, both parties agreed to submit the dispute to the 
arbitration of a joint commission compo.sed of four members, two to be 
chosen by each side. The verdict that the commission rendered in 1893 
found in favor of the British so far as the question of international rights 
was concerned, and ordered the United States to pay damages for the 
ships it had captured and condenmed. Restrictive regulations were 
adopted, however, which forbade pelagic sealing within a zone of .sixty 
miles surrounding the Pribilof Islands, and proclaimed a closed season on 
seaUng from May 1 to July 31 of each year. These measures were diffi- 
cult of enforcement, and it was not until 1911, when Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, the United States, and Japan entered into a mutually binding pact 
on the subject that the danger of extinction of the seal-herds disappeared.^ 

It is pos.sible to discern in Blaine's foreign policy an effort to reserve 
the Pacific as a region for future American exploitation. Blaine culti- 
vated good relations with Japan, and at the same time 
managed to keep friendly with China in spite of the deepen- 
ing antagonism between the two great Oriental nations. Nor was Blaine 
displeased at the prospect of the speedy annexation to the United States 
of Hawaii, for generations the chief stopping-place in the mid-Pacific 
for vessels bound to Asia. Hawaii, in addition to its advantageous loca- 
tion, was also well adapted to the production of sugar, a fact which had 
induced Americans to invest miUioiis of dollars in Hawaiian plantations, 
and had led the American government, as early as 1876, to permit the 
importation into the United States of Hawaiian sugar, cluty free. 
Japanese subjects had also flocked to Hawaii, and the American planters, 
spurred on in part by the danger of Japanese aggression and in part by 
the notorious inefficiency of the Hawaiian government, staged a revolu- 

‘ S. B. Stanton, The Behring Sea Controveray (1892). 
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tion in 1893 that forced Queen Liliuokalani, the reigning monarch, off the 
throne. All this was done with the knowledge, and perhap.s the conni- 
vance, of the American Minister, John L. Stevens, of Augusta, Maine, 
a close personal and political friend of James G. Blaine. Indeed, at 
a convenient time while the revolution was in progress Stevens summoned 
marines from an American warship, ostensibly to protect American lives 
and property; actually, to insure the success of the revolt. Neither he 
nor his superior in Washington ever doubted that Hawaii must become 
a part of the United State.s. “The Hawaiian pear is now fully ripe,” 
Stevens wrote as the revolution triumphed, “and now is the golden hour 
for the United States to pluck it.” Following this dispatch the American 
government made all convenient haste to negotiate a treaty of annexa- 
tion, but when Harrison left office its ratification was still pending in the 
United States Senate. President Cleveland, shocked at the part the 
American Minister had played in the proceedings, promptly withdrew 
the treaty, and so for the next few years the Hawaiian Republic had no 
choice but to maintain its separate existence. In 1898, after the return 
of the Republicans to power, the islands were annexed to the United 
Slates by joint resolution of both houses of Congress.^ 

About three thousand miles to the southwest of the Hawaiian Islands 
lay another archipelago, the Samoan Islands. In 1872 an American sea 
Samoa captain, noting the convenience of a stopping-place in the 
South Sea.s on the way to New Zealand and Australia, ob- 
tained from a native chief the right for the United States to establish 
a coaling-station at the fine harbor of Pago Pago on the island of Tutuila. 
German interests, already active in exploiting the rich copra business of 
the islands, from the fir.st resented the activities of the Americans. 
Nevertheless, the American government in 1878 embodied in a treaty the 
sea captain’s agreement, and promised the Samoan “king” its good 
offices for the purpose of adjusting satisfactorily his relations with other 
governments. The following year Germany and Great Britain each 
secured a harbor and commercial privileges in the Lslands, and thereafter 
differences between the numerous overlord.? of the Samoans grew in- 
creasingly acute. By 1889, with thirteen war-vessels of the three con- 
tending powers concentrated in the Samoan harbor of Apia, hostilities 
seemed imminent, but a timely tropical hurricane sank all the ships but 
one, after which Bismarck called a conference in Berlin to settle the 
Samoan problem. The Berlin conference unwisely decided upon a 

, ^ An excellent study o5 the movement that led to the annexation of Hawaii is contained 
in J. W, Piatt, Expanaionisia of 1S98 (1936), which is extremely useful for this whole period 
of American history. See also E. J. Carpenter, Amerka in Hawaii (1899). 
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tripartite protectorate for the islands, an agreement more notable for the 
fact that the United States for once had gone back on its historic policy 
of no entangling alliances than for any good it did the Samoan Islandcrsd 

Time proved the impossibility of maintaining the Berlin agreement, 
and in 1899 the three nations agreed to a division of the islands between 
the United States and Germany. Great Britain was indemnified for her 
withdrawal by obtaining title to the Gilbert and Solomon Islands which 
had formerly belonged to Germany — the “Gilbert and Sullivan Islands,” 
as American State Department officials, never very seriously concerned 
about the whole affair, insisted on calling them. Ultimately the United 
States saw point to asserting its jurisdiction over dozens of little Pacific 
islands, some of which were uninhabited and almost totally devoid of 
vegetation, but which might become useful nonetheless as radio and air- 
plane stations. After the World War the German portion of the Samoan 
Islands became a mandate of New Zealand. 

While Blaine seemed to sec in the Pacific an American sphere of in- 
fluence that must be protected, he was far more interested in his policy of ' 
Pan-Americanism than in any other phase of diplomacy. Pan-Amon- 
His dream, borrowed no doubt from Henry Clay whom he 
admired and imitated, was to induce the Latin-American states of North 
and South America to enter a kind of informal federation, with the United 
States, as an interested and friendly “elder sister,” at its head. Through 
such a union Blaine hoped to eliminate wars between the lesser American 
nations and to promote better commercial relationships between them 
and the United States. During his first term of office he urged with some 
success that warring American nations should submit their disputes to 
the United States for arbitration, and in the fall of 1881, he invited all 
the independent American nations to attend a conference on arbitration 
to meet a year later in Washington. But Blaine was soon out of office 
and his successor, Prederick T. Prelinghuysen, withdrew the invitation 
on the ground that such a conference might “create jealousy and ill- 
will” on the part of uninvited, non-American nations. 

The idea of a Pan-American conference lived on, in spite of Freling- 
huysen’s action. When Blaine returned to the State Department in 
1889, Congress had authorized just such a conference as he had wished 
and the invitations had already been extended. It thus fell to Blaine's 
lot to receive in Washington on October 2, 1889, the representatives of 
nineteen independent American republics. Nothing could be accom- 

^ G. H, Rydeu, The Foreign Policy of the United States in delation to Samoa (1933), thor- 
oughly exhausts the subject. P. R. Dulles, America in the Pacific (1932), treats both 
Hawaii and Samoa. 
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plished on the important subject of arbitration, but the First Pan- 
American Congress, as this meeting came to be called, made considerable 
progress in the discussion of such important problems as the standardiza- 
tion of sanitary regulations, the building of an intercontinental railroad, 
and the adoption of uniform weights and measures, including a common 
silver coin. One permanent result of the congress was the establishment 
of an International Bureau of American Republics, with headquarters in 
Washington. This bureau, supported by the joint contributions of all 
its members, became a valuable clearing-house for all inter-Americaii 
information. Later its name was changed to the Pan-Ameiiean Union, 
and by the generosity of Andrew Carnegie it was provided with a hand- 
some marble palace in which to carry on its work. The First Pan- 
American Congress wa.s not meant to be the last, nor was it. A total of 
four such congresses were held before the World War, and five more have 
been held since its clo.se, each at a different national capital. Through 
this agency much has been done to accomphsh the ends that Blaine had 
^ in mind. 

Blaine's efforts to make tariff reciprocity an agency of Pan-American- 
ism have been noted in another connection.^ The action that he ob- 
tained from. Congress in the McKinley Act he deemed wholly unsatis- 
factory, but under the authority of that measure he and his .successor 
negotiated a number of treaties and won some concessions to American 
trade. Blaine was almost the fii'st American diplomat to recognize the 
full importance of selling American manufactured products abroad. 

A civil war in Chile temporarily undid most of Blaine’s work on behalf 
of Pan-Americanism. There a .struggle broke out between the President, 
Relcdions who wished to be a dictator, and the Congressional Party, 
with Chile -which sought to uphold the Constitution. The President 
had the army on his side, and at first it seemed he would win. Then he 
began to lose. Unfortunately the American Minister to Chile, Patrick 
Egan, an appointee of Blaine’s choosing and a spoilsman, was utterly 
unfitted for the post he held. Instead of mamtaining a strict neutrality, 
he sided openly with the President and made himself extremely unpopu- 
lar with the pre.sently victorious Congressional Party. Indeed, Egan, 
who was certainly no turncoat, did not hesitate to give asylum to the 
chief officers of the presidential party when their opponents had won, 
That the attitude of the American government was identical with that 
of its Minister was inferred by the Chilean revolutionists when the Itata, 
a ship carrying arms to them from a port of the United States, was de- 
tained and ultimately seized by an American warship, the Charleston. 

' flee ante, p, 218 . 
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Later an American court hold that the Itata had a perfect right to sail 
and ought not to have been detained. Another incident that put the 
United States in a bad light was the indiscreet, although unintentional, 
revelation by an American naval officer of an attempt on the part of the 
revolutionary forces to make a surprise attack on Santiago.^ 

The supreme catastrophe in ChUean-American relations came when 
Claptain Winfield Scott Schley of the U.S.S. Baltimore permitted more 
than a hundred of his sailors to go ashore at Valparaiso while feeling 
against the Americans was at its height. As Sohley might well have fore- 
seen, the sailors got into trouble and a street battle followed in which two, 
of them were killed and nineteen wounded. The Chilean government, 
now in the hands of the former revolutionists, blamed the American 
sailors for what had happened and, instead of expressing regret for the 
incident, demanded the recall of Egan as persona non grata. Thereupon 
Blaine, with singular disregard for his policy of Pan-Americanism, sup- 
ported Harrison in making peremptory demands upon the Chilean gov- 
ernment under threat of military measures. Considering the relative 
strength of the two countries, there was nothing for the Chilean govern- 
ment to do but to back down, and to pay over the $76,000 indemnity 
that the United States insisted upon. This result was viewed in the 
United States as a gratifying diplomatic victory, but it was dearly 
bought. Not Chile alone, but Latin-American nations generally, tended 
to regard the United States as a bully to be feared rather than a friend to 
be trusted. 

That the aggressive nature of Americau diplomacy was neither a per- 
sonal policy of Blaine’s nor a party policy of the Republicans was made 
evident shortly after Harrison left office by Cleveland’s 
handling of the Venezuelan boundary dispute. The bound- ezuelan 
ary line between Venezuela and British Guiana lay in a 
tropical wilderness and had never been properly delimited. Long a sub- 
ject of desultory controversy, the subject became really interesting when 
the news came out that gold had been discovered in the disputed terri- 
tory. To Cleveland the prospect of the British government enforcing its 
will upon Venezuela, as the American government had recently enforced 
its will upon Chile, was extremely disquieting, for he had made up his mind 
that in case such action resulted in the taking of territory that properly 
belonged to an American nation the Monroe Doctrine would clearly have 
been violated. In his message to Congress of 1 894, he therefore expressed 

1 Satisfactory aocounta of the difficulties with Chile are contained in H. C. Evans, Jr., 
Chile and Its Eelahona with the United States C1927), and W. R. Sherman, The Diplomatic 
and Commercial Eelahons of the United Slalee and Chile, 18^0— (1926). 
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his hope that the matter would be arbitrated, and Congress by resolution 
promptly echoed his sentiments. The English government, however, 
refused to submit the whole question to arbitration, although pointing 
out that it had long been willing to arbitrate within certain specified 
limits. This attitude satisfied neither Cleveland nor his aggressive 
Secretary of State, Richard Olney, Avho took the matter up with Lord 
Salisbury, the British Foreign Minister, in a dispatch of June 20, 1895. 
“Today," said Olney, "the United States is practically sovereign on this 
continent, and its fiat is law upon the subjects to which it confines its 
interposition.’’ Any advance of the British boundary at the expense 
of Venezuela, Olney claimed, would “greatly embarrass the frrtrire rela- 
tions between this country and Great Britain." ^ 

The British answer to this somewhat bombastic pronouncement was 
withheld until late in Normmber, and from the American poiirt of view 
was wholly unsatisfactory. To Salisbury the Monroe Doctrine was a 
mere matter of history which bouird no one. There was nothing that the 
United States could do in Latin America, he insisted, that Great Britain 
could not do if she wished. Thoroitghly angered by the British reply, 
Cleveland brought the issue to a head in a special mes.sagc to Congress of 
December 17, 1895. After restating fully the American case, he asked 
for an appropriation to pay the expenses of a boundary commission to 
be appointed by himself, with full authority to determine where the 
correct boundary lay. “In making these recommendations,” he said, 
“I am fully alive to the responsibility incurred and keenly realize all the 
consequences that may follow"; in other words, if the British govern- 
ment would not back down, the United States would fight. Cleveland’s 
motives in taking such an uncompromising stand have been the object of 
much speculation. Some think that he might have wished to take public 
attention from the troublesome issue of free silver, and perhaps also to 
rehabilitate with the American public bis rapidly failing reputation. 
He well knew that a long-established tradition, based in considerable 
part upon American ignorance of foreign affairs, required the American 
public to “stand by the President” in any dispute with a foreign power. 
Another, and better justified, view of the situation is that Cleveland, with 
his typical stubbornness, was merely determined to uphold the Monroe 
Doctrine, come what might. 

Certainly American public opinion “stood by the President,” and for 
a time war seemed imnunent. Cleveland obtained the appropriation he 

^ Henry James. Michard Olney and Hit jPntiic Senrice (1923), is a good biography, On 
the Venezuelan affair see also A. L. P. Dennia, AdeerUura in American Diplomacy, 1898- 
1908 (1928), and Dexter Perkina, The, Monroe Doctrine, 1887-1907 (1937). 
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had asked of Congress, and appointed his boundary commission. That 
war did not come was no fault of the American government or people. 
More or less to the surprise of all concerned, Lord Salisbury abandoned 
his truculent attitude and agreed to a treaty of arbitration with Venezuela 
that satisfied the United States. This treaty, by stipulating that posses- 
.sioii for fifty years should give clear title, insured that the British would 
obtam the greater part of the disputed territory, but the British accept- 
ance of the American demands amounted nonethele.ss to a virtual ac- 
ceptance of the American contentions. Indubitably the sucee,s.s of 
Cleveland’s diplomacy added new meaning to the Monroe Doctrine. 
From this time forward Latin-American nations could count confidently 
on aid from the United States in their disputes with European nations. 
While by no means unwilling to accept such aid, they continued neverthe- 
less to mistrust the motives of the “CoIo.ssus of the North.” 

Probably the British goverirment, iiv giving in to the United States, was 
not actuated wholly by a desire to keep the peace betv/een the two great 
English-speaking peoples.^ It could hardly have overlooked the im- 
portance in this comrection of events that were transpiring in South 
Africa. When, in December, 1895, President Paul Kruger of the Trans- 
vaal Eepubllc successfully repulsed Doctor Jameson’s raid of “out- 
landers” into Boer territory, the event was followed by a birthday cable- 
gram of congratulations from Wilhelm II of Germany to the Boer leader. 
Both Boers and British took the Kaiser’s message to mean that German 
assistance for the South African Republics might be forthcoming, and 
the British government made haste to re-form its diplomatic lines in 
such a way as to face the new threat. Indeed, from this time forward, 
with the menace of German imperialism increasingly clear, friendship 
with the United States became a cardinal policy of British statesmanship. 
The Mom'oe Doctrine was strikingly vindicated, but the German Kaiser 
had played quite as important a part in the proceedings as the American 
President. 

England was not the only European power, however, whose concern 
with American affairs led to diplomatic difficulties with the United 
Spain still held a remnant of her once great American empire>v 
notably the two islands of Cuba and Puerto Rico just south 
of the Atlantic seaboard of the United States. Cuba had long been 
a storm-center in Spanish-American relations. Before the Civil War 
southern expansionists had coveted the island; after the war Cuban 
insurrectionists had repeatedly sought to involve the United States in 
their struggles. For ten years, from 1868 to 1878, the island was in con- 

^ L. M. Gelber, The Rise of Anglo-American Friendship (1938). 
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slant turmoil, and in 1895 another revolt broke out. During the first 
Cuban insurrection the United States maintained with some difficulty an 
attitude of neutrality. Since American public opinion, always easily in- 
flamed against the Spanish, had to be placated, the American State De- 
partment induced the Spanish government to provide for the gradual 
emancipation of the Cuban .slave.s, and to make generons promise.s with 
respect to its conduct of Cuban affau‘.s. Danger of intervention wa.s 
greate.st when in 1873 the Spani.sh seized an American ship, the Virginius, 
which was bringing military aid to the insurgents, or “filibustering,” and 
condenmed it.s crew to death. Although the United State.s had for- 
bidden all such expeditions by law, the American government held that 
the Spanish had no right to seize the ship on the high seas, and demanded 
the return of the ship, a money indeimiity, and other reparation.s. On 
these points the Spanish gave in, but with obvious reluctance, and not 
without some evidence of foul play. The Virginius, for example, had no 
sooner been re.stored to its owners than it sank. Hardest for Americans 
to forgive was the fact that some members of the Virginius’ s crew were 
e.xecuted before the Spanish order granting a reprieve could reach Cuba. 

The Cuban in.surrection that began in 1895 came about in no small part 
as a result of American tarif legi.slation. The McIUnley Act of 1890, 
which admitted raw sugar free of duty and compensated American 
growers by a bormty, had enormously stimulated the Cuban sugar in- 
dustry. Much new foreign capital was poured into Cuban plantations, 
and for a brief period the island enjoyed unusual prosperity. When, in 
1894, the Wilson-Gorman Act again made raw sugar dutiable, Cuban 
sugar prices declined precipitately, and the era of prosperity vanished as 
rapidly as it had come. With the American market for other Cuban com- 
modities, notably tobacco, also weakened by the depres-sion, hard times 
and unemployment provided a convenient setting for insurrection. Even 
in prosperous times the ordinary Cuban, whose lot as a peon was only 
a little better than that of a serf, had abundant reason for discontent. 
Spanish policy discriminated not only in favor of the mother country, but 
also in favor of the small ruling caste of pure-blood Spaniards in Cuba. 
The Cuban “native,” colored by a strong infusion of Negro blood, did 
most of the work, while the upper-class whites took most of the profits. 
Eurthermore, the Spanish officials in Cuba were notably inefficient and 
corrupt. 

It is an exaggeration to speak of the disorder in Cuba that broke out 
in 1896 as a revolution, al&ough citizens of the United States tended 
to view it in that light. Maximo Gomez, the Cuban leader, was utterly 
unable to maintain a government, or even to keep an army in the field. 
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What he promoted was insurrection rather than revolution, and his 
chief weapon was devastation. Small guerrilla bands, j^ature of 
often operating by night rather than by day, destroyed the Cuban 
sugar-mills and laid waste plantations belonging to Spanish 
loyalists. Carrying on at first almost without military equipment, the 
Cuban insurrectos were soon receiving aid from other Cubans who re- 
sided in the United States, and from American sympathizers, most of 
whom thought of Gomez and his guerrillas in terms that might better 
have been applied to George Washington and the patriot army of 1776. 
In New York a Cuban junta, which called itself the Cuban government, 
.sold bonds, and with the proceeds bought and shipped arms to the 
insurrectionary forces. 

When ordinary methods of dealing with the insurrection failed, the 
Spanish government sent General Valeriano Weyler to Cuba with the 
necessary troops and authority to get results. Soon discovering that 
the droning peon by day could become the liveliest of bandits by night, 
Weyler ordered all the people living in trouble.some areas to concentrate 
in .certain specified cities where their behavior could be watched. He 
also constructed a system of wire-entanglements and blockhouses — 
a “corral” — across the island to separate the western more peaceful 
end from the mountainous east where the guerrilla bands took refuge. 
W^eyler’s policy, pursued so ruthlessly as to win him the sobriquet 
“Butcher” Weyler, was in a fair way to succeed, but it entailed endless 
suffering, particularly in the reconcentrado camps, where tropical diseases 
caused thousands of deaths, and starvation was by no means unknown. 

Meantime American newspaper correspondents, somewhat put to it 
for news as lurid as the exciting labor disputes of the depression and the 
political antics of the Populists, had flocked to Cuba to report the 
progress of the war. In the results of Weyler’s policies they found an 
abundance of thrilling stories, none of which lost much in the telling. 
The Hearst new.spaper.s were particularly effective in spreading tales 
of Spanish atrocities, and William Eandolph Hearst later claimed that 
it cost him three million dollars to bruig about American intervention 
in Cuba.’- Quito as effective with the public as the privately gathered 
war news were the reports of Fitzhugh Lee, American consul-general at 
Havana, and of Senator Eedfield Proctor, who made a personal investi- 
gation. The situation in Cuba was indubitably bad, and the American 
public, unaccustomed to the horrors of war, began to feel that the gov- 

1 The r61e of the American newspapers in promoting the war with Spain is well sat forth 
in J, E. Wisan, The Cuban Crisis as Reflected in the Nesu York Press, 18S5~1S9S (1934), and 
M, M, Wilkerson, Public Opimon and the Spanish-American Wor (1932), 
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eminent of the United States should do somcthhig about it. Cleveland, 
however, was determined to keep the peace. He refused to recognize 
the Cuban iniburgents as belligerents, made every effort to prevent 
filibustering expedition.s from leaving the United States, and urged 
upon the Spanish government the necessity of granting autonomy to 
Cuba as a means of ending the war. 

When McKinley took office he, too, saw the wisdom of settling the 
Cuban controversy without resort to war. He was fully aware, however, 
American inflamed state of American public opinion, and was 

opinitmon eager to obtain a.ssurances from the Spani.sh government 
that the war in Cuba would .speedily be reformed. He 
therefore lodged a strong protest in Madrid “against the uncivilized 
and inhuman conduct” of the campaign in Cuba, and maintained vigor- 
ously the right of the United State.s to demand “that a war, conducted 
almo.st within sight of our shores and grievou.sly affecting American citi- 
zens and their intere.st.s throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
.shall at least be conducted according to the military codes of civiliza- 
tion.” The Spanish government, while deeply resentful of the American 
attitude, was genuinely interested in averting war with the United States. 
Somewhat tardily, because of a change of ministry and the necessity of 
saving face with the Spanish people, it ordered the abandonment of the 
reconemtrado policy, the recall of Weyler, and the establishment for 
Cuba of legislative autonomy. By this time, however, autonomy had 
no charm for the Cuban insurrectionists whose goal was independence, 
and it thoroughly frightened the Cuban loyalists, who feared for the 
worst if ever their opponents should be entrusted with power. General 
Stewart L. Woodford, the American Minister to Spain, thought that 
Spaniards had no idea of what was meant by autonomy, but he was fully 
convinced that the Spanish government, if given time, would agree to 
whatever demands the United States cared to make. 

The chance of a peaceful settlement was greatly lessened by the pub- 
lication on February 9, 1898, of the famous "de Lome letter.” This was 
The de not a state document, as most Americans assumed, but a 
L6me letter private letter written by Enrique Dupuy de Lome, the 
Spanish Minister to the United States, to a personal friend in Cuba. 
It wa.s stolon from the Havana post-office by an insurgent spy, and was 
given to the press for the effect it would have on American public opinion. 
Unfortunately the Spanish Minister had described McKinley as a spine- 
less politician whose efforts to maintain, peace were hampered by his 
eagerness to please the multitude and to keep on good terms with the 
jingoes in his party. McKinley, deeply offended, immediately instructed 
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Woodford to ask the Spaiaish government to recall de L6me, but the 
offending minister, a man of really high principles, avoided further 
humiliation by resigning^ 

The effect of the incident was all that its perpetrators could have 
asked. Sentiment in favor of intervention grew by leaps and bounds. 
Soon McKinley, because he followed only reluctantly along the road to 
war, was being described by Theodore Roosevelt — usually an accurate 
barometer of public opinion — as having “no more backbone than a 
chocolate eclair.” On occasion Roosevelt went even further and called 
the President a “white-livered cur,” but, in the eyes of the public, 
Roosevelt, as well as every other American citizen, was entitled to 
criticize the Pre.sident, whereas the Spanish Mini.ster certainly was not. 

Meanwhile the American consul-general at Havana, Fitzhugh Lee, 
had reported with much exaggeration an outbreak of rioting by Spanish 
loyalists who were outraged at the prospect of autonomy. Maine 
With this as a pretext the U.S.S. Maine, which had already 
been detached from the Atlantic squadron and stationed at Key West, 
was ordered to Havana Harbor on a friendly visit. This precautionary 
measure, designed to unsure the protection of American intere.sts in case 
the trouble should prove serious, -was not unusual in such circum- 
stances, and should have excited no opposition, although the Maine 
was a more powerful vessel than the exigencies of the situation re- 
quired. On February 15, 1898, the Maine was destroyed by an ex- 
plosion that killed two hundred and sixty-six members of the crew 
and wounded sixty others. Many Americans immediately jumped to 
the conclusion that the Spani.sh government was responsible for the 
act, and throughout the United States the battle-cry, “Remember 
the Maine,” began to be heard. Investigations conducted by the 
American divers within the hull of the sunken ship seemed to confirm 
the American opinion that the explosion came from the outside, while 
Spanish divers outside the hull reported the exact reverse. Responsi- 
bility for the sinking has never been fixed. That the Spanish government 
could have promoted such a catastrophe at a time when its officials were 
making every effort to keep on good terms with the United States 
seems incredible. Speaker Thomas B. Reed, an opponent of inter- 
vention, expressed the opinion that the Cuban rebels had blown up the 
Maine to insure American intervention. 

With public excitement in the United States at white heat over the 

' Events leading up to the Spanish-American. AVar are well chronicled in F. E. Ghadvick, 
fhe Relations of the United Slates and Spain- Diplomacy (1909), but some new material is 
proaented in Orestes Ferrara. The Last Spanish War (1937). See also Bemis, American 
Secretaries of State, nc. 
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de L6me incident and the destruction of the Maine, only a strong 
President could have prevented war, and unfortunately de Lome’s de- 
scription of McKinley was all too accurate. In Spain, too, where 
American criticisms of Spanish colonial policy and American threats of 
intervention were alike resented, feeling was quite as tense as in the 
United States. Both the American and the Spanish governments de- 
sired to avert war, but neither felt strong enough to stand out vigorously 
against public opinion. Probably a referendum on the de.sirability of 
war would have carried overwhelmingly in both countries. In each 
ease it was the government that held back and the popular majority 
that demanded action. 

In the United State.s the Spanish negotiations had long since been 
taken out of the hands of the aged and infirm Sherman, and lodged with 
Amencan a,s.sistant, William R. Day, who on April 26, 1898, 

negotiation!! became Secretary of State, Day’s notes, following the 
mth Spain yini^-iug gf the Maine, became increa.singly peremptory. On 
March 27 the United State.s demanded an immediate armistice, with 
amnesty to the insurrectionists, the final abolition of the reconcenirado 
policy, the admis.sion of relief from the United State.s for suffering Cubans 
as well as American.s (relief for the latter had already been admitted), 
and negotiations for peace through the President of the United States, 
who, if the negotiations failed, was to act as arbiter, ' pp hay e yielded 
on all these terms without some show of resistance would have caused 
the overtur n dO Se Spani.sh government, and might even have endan- 
gered the monarchy, so an attempt was made to induce the United State.s 
I to accept t he Pope aUa mediator. Woodford cabled frantically that he 
t could “get the peace that you have worked so hard for’’ if only given 
time, and McKinley admitted a year later that “if he had been left 
alone, he could have concluded an arrangement with the Spanish gov- 
ernment under which the Spanish troops would have withdrawn from 
Cuba without a war.” Had the Pre.sident decided to make a firm stand 
for peace he would have received the cordial support of Marcus A. 
Hanna and many another leading capitalist who feared the economic 
unsettlement that war might bring. But McKinley knew that opposi- 
tion to following the lead of the plutocrats on this, or any other matter, 
was already rife among the young Republicans, and he believed that 
only by yielding to the popular clamor for war could he be certain of 
holding bis party together. Finally, on April 9, the Spanish government, 
in response to a joint peace plea, delivered by the great powers of 
Europe to both Spain and the United States, ordered the cessation of 
hostilities in Cuba and gave in to the American contentions on every 
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ossential point. To the despair of Woodford, who cabled that he could 
get whatever Cuban settlement McKinley wanted — autonomy, inde- 
pendence, or cession of the island to the United States — the President 
on April 11 sent a war message to Congress. Six days later Congress 
by joint resolution demanded that Spain withdraw from Cuba, and 
authorized the President to ii.se the military and naval-foTces of the 
United States to effect that end. Expressly disclaiming any intent to 
add Cuba to the United States, the I'esolution went on to claim that the 
people of the island were “and of right ought to be free and independent.” 

The outbreak of hostili(io,s in this “needless war,” as James Ford 
Rhode.s, the historian, later de.seribed it, did not take place because of 
the failure of American .dijilomacy. War came in spite of A neerllebs 
the complete success of American diplomacy, and primarily 
because the American people wanted to have a w^’. This unnatural 
craving was in part a legacy of the Civil War, a struggle which for more 
than thirty years had colored almost every aspect of American thought 
and action. Veterans of the Civil War were held in honor because of 
their war record, and particularly in politics they tended to faro better 
than the men who had stayed at home. As the old soldiers grew older, 
they forgot the seamy side of war, and told tall tales of heroics and 
adventure. Young America, typified by Theodore Roosevelt, had 
grown to manhood on a steady diet of Civil War glorification. It envied 
the boys in blue or gray, and felt cheated that it had had no chance to 
win distinction for itself in war. Older AraerijCa was likewi-se out to get 
its thrill — a vicarious and reassuring thrill. Jit took pride in the great 
new nation that it had seen emerge, but its faith was somehow tinctured 
with doubt. Had the United States really arrived as a nation, or was it 
only on its way? Perhaps by a baptism of blood the country could 
prove to itself and to the re.st of the world that it was really great. If 
the United States could win a war, who could deny it the high station 
among the nations of the world to which it aspired? Years later, 
Theodore Roosevelt recaptui’ed the atmosphere of 1898 when he mourned 
apologetically, “It wasn’t much of a war, but it Avas the best war we 
had.” America in the spring of 1898 was ripe for any war, and the 
country’s mood was not to be denied. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN V^^AR 


By the time it was needed for war duty the new steel navy, begun in the 
early eighties, ranked fifth among the navies of the world, and was re- 
Admiral garded with much pride by the American people. More- 

Mahan ovcr, its laison d’Stre, not very clear w’hen the first keels 

were laid, had been made plain by an Ameri^n nayal^officer, Captain 
Alfred Thaye r Mahan, w^h ose book, Th e. In1lucnce .o f.Sr,a-Powe r_ on Ilis- 
iory, 1660-1783, pu blished in 189 0, had won__in.t£rnational_acclaim. 
Mahan argued persuasively that victoi’y for _a nation at war ordinarily 
depend ed upon V ^~coTvtr51~bT the seas.” "This was esp ec iairy t rue in the 
case of im perialis tic powers., with distant colonies and overseas com- 
mercF t o protect; but it was also t ru e of a nation such as th e U nited 
States, which had neith er a col o nial empire nor a large merchant marine. 
The United States, Mahan maintained, must be prepared in time of war 
to keep the sea-lanes open for foreign neutral shipping bound to and from 
American ports,' This it could do only if it had strength enough to drive 
enemy blockaders away from its shores. Eor such a purpose “capital 
shi ns.'’ that is, battleships, -Weremeeded. since t he l iahte r vessels , of 
which before 1890 our navy mainly consisted, woul(^be no match for the 
capitaTsh ips of foreign nalions. The United States, to fed pmfect^ safe, 
must have a fleet of battleships large endugEto'cTeal .successfully with any 
enemy force that”any enemy nation might be able to sehdT’againit it. 
This di^notTneamthaffSc^mted .States Navy should or 

larger than'any other n avy ; it need only be large enough to com mand the 
seas a^jacenQn th^e Am erican c oast.* 

Influenced undoubtedly by Mahan’s ideas, some of which had gained 
currency even before his book was published, the buil ding of capital s hips 

heavy industries were increasingly capable of supplying the 
necess^ machin eiy,~of dna5gs r M3'lrmorpl^ The trend of Ameri- 

^ Haxold and Margaret Sprout^ The Rise of American Naval Powr, 1776-1918 (1939) . 
Admiral Mahan telle his own story in From Sail to Steam, Recollectiona of Naval Life (1907) . 
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can diploimcy seemed_to indicatc_Lha^th^uties ofjUic new navy would 
not long be confined to strictiy nationaLdefenaeiJihere would be^cgfgnies 
also to consider. The n atio nal ego, moregyer, demanded for the United 
States whatever trappii^s of greatness other nations possessed. If 
other nations, particularly Great Britain, the likeliest enemy, h^ battle- 
shfes. "wh y should the UnT ted Statesdadcthem? In 1890 Congress au- 
thorized the construction of “thre^seagoing, coast-line battle.ships de- 
signed to ca rry th e heaviest armo r and most powerful ordnance,” and 
before war broke out in 1898 the Indiana, MassochuseLts, and Oregon had 
been built to these specifications. In 1892 Mahan published another 
book, The Influ ence of S ea-Pow er upon the F rench Revolu tion and Empire, 
1793-481 2, which provided further ainmunition for the use of the strong- 
navy advocates, and in spite of the depression five more battleships were 
authorized before Cleveland left office. It seemed reasonably certain 
that their completion, together with the addition of numerous mmor and 
auxiliary craft also authorized, would give to the United States Navy 
that supremacy in American waters that Mahan’s theories demanded. 

When President McKinley took office he apjDointed as Secre tary of 
the Navj^JoJrtr JD.,.JLong, a prominent politician from Massachusetts of 
no known sympathy wdth the existing strong-navy policy.^ Theodore ^ , 
McIUnley himself seems to have been both uninterested 
and uninformed on naval matters, but the deficiencies of the President 
and his naval chief were more than offset by the selec tion of Theodore 
Ko osevelt to be Assistant Secretary of the Nav y. Roosevelt had written 
a book orr sea-power, The Naval War of 1812 (1882), he \vai~hotorious for 
the lengtfas~t(rwluch he carried his strong-navy view's, and he was eage r 
for the' Urrited States to embark upon a policy of extensive overseas 
expansion. In office he counteracted by every means in his power the 
lethargy of his superiors, and trie d to make the nation ready for th e war 
he was su re wmitld com e. He kirew and hked the navy men, and with 
them, helater recounted, 

I used to hold long consultations, dirring which we went over and over . . . 
everything necessary to do in order to put the navy in trim to strike quick 

and hard Sending an ample quantity of ammunition to the Asiatid 

squadron and providing it with coal; getting the battleships and the armored 
cruisers on the Atlantic into one squadron, both to train them in manoeuver- 
ing together, and to have them ready to sail against either the Cuban or the 
Spanish coasts ; gathering the torpedo boats into a flotilla for practice ; secur- 
ing ample target ex^oise, so conducted as to raise the standards of our 
marksmanship; gathering in the small ships from European and South 

‘ John D. Long, The New American Navy (3 vols,, 1903), shows the evolution of the 
Secretary's interest m naval preparednesa. 
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American waters; settling on the number and kind of craft needed as auxil- 
iary cruisers — every one of these points was threshed over in conversations 
with officers who were present in Washington, or in correspondence with 
officers who, like Captain Mahan, were absent.' 

When war broke out at last, Roosevelt and the navy men were ready. 
In the afternoon of February 25, ten days after the Maine went down, 
/^reparaiinn'i Roosevelt took advantage of Long’s temporary absence from 
for loni jvjavy Office to put the entire navy on a war footing. 

The Assistant Secretary, so his supeirior complained, in one half-day’s 
work had “come very near causing more of an explosion than happened 
to the Maine. . . . The very devil seemed to possess him.” But Roosevelt 
was merely seeking to put the finishing touches on plans conceived long 
before and already in part carried out. A.s early as December, 1897, 
Commodore George Dewey, by Roosevelt’s scheming, had been placed 
in command of the Asiatic Squadron and ordered to the Far East, there 
to make ready for a dash with the Spanish fleet in the Philippines the 
I moment war should come. Early in 1898 the North Atlantic Squadron 
^ had been mobilized off Chesapeake Bay under the command of Captain 
(later Rear-Admiral) William T. Sampson, whose promotion over the 
heads of a long list of senior officers was as wholly merited as it was 
deeply resented. Later the bulk of Sampson’s squadron was ordered to 
Key West, while the uneasy seaboard cities of the Atlantic, suffering 
from the illusion that a Spanish fleet was about to bombard them, were 
offered protection by a “North Patrol” under Commodore J. A. Howell 
off the coast of New England, and a “Flying Squadron” under Com- 
modore W. S. Schley, stationed at Hampton Roads. The new battleship 
Oregm, useles.sly located in the northern Pacific, was ordered to make 
ready at San Francisco for the long voyage around Cape Horn — a voy- 
age that began on March 19 and for two months consumed the interest 
of the newspaper-reading public. The Jhegon, after successfully steam- 
ing some fourteen thousand miles, finally joined Admiral Sampson's 
squadron, and participated in the Sant iago campaign. 

If the navy was well prepared for war, undoubtedly the army was not. 
The 2134 offieers and 26,040 enlisted men of the regular army were dis- 
The Ameri- tributed throughout the country at numerous army posts, 
can mmy foeation of which bore no ascertainable relationship to 

the problem of mobilization. Some of these so-oalled “forts ” had once 
been important when there was an Indian frontier; others had been 
selected mainly because powerful congressmen coveted the advantages 
of army building and trade for their constituents. There wa s no ce ntral 

‘ Theodore Roosevelt, The Rough Biden (new edition, 1919), pp. 2-3. 
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army planning bureau such as the present general staff, and in the matter 
of promotions the rule of seniority was seldom broken. At the head of 
the army was its senior major-general, the sixty-year-old General Nel- 
son A. Miles, whose experience in the Civil and Indian wars was of doubt- 
ful value in making ready for the war with Spain. Too many officers, 
with age rather than efficiency on their side, had grown accustomed to a 
life of easy routine, and while the soldiers were well-drilled and weU-dis- 
ciplincd they were far better prepared for peace than for war. The Sec- 
retary of War, General Russell A. Alger, a match-manufacturer from 
Michigan with a dubious Civil War record, was no great helj), and the 
politicians and bureaucrats who served under him were mostly handi- 
caps. The second line of defense, the organized National Guard of the 
states, was of uncertain size and merit, but capable of great expansion in 
case of need. Everyone took it for granted, however, that if a really im- 
portant war should develop, a volunteer army organized along the lines 
of theTJnion army in the Civil War would do the fighting. Unfortunately 
the army had had no such renaissance as had overtaken the navy during 
the eighties, nor had it had a Theodore Roosevelt. 

Congress, for all its impatience to get on with the war, did little to 
make ready for the conflict before it came. On March 9, 1898, long after 
the strained relations between the United States and Spain War 
made war a strong probability, Congress passed a bill ^ 

appropriating fifty million dollars “for national defense and for each and 
every purpose connected therewith." But the President, to whom dis- 
cretionary authority was given in the expenditure of this sum, spent it 
mainly on the navy and on coastal defense. When, later on, Alger's 
administration of the War Department was severely criticized, the Sec- 
retary complained that he had neither the funds nor the authority to 
prepare for war. Not until late in April, after the war resolutions had 
been passed, did Congress vote the increases in the army that the inomi- 
nence of war would seem to have justified long before. It then author- 
ized the iimrease of the regular army to 62,597 men, and the raising of a 
volunteer army of 125,000 men. As in the Civil War, each state was to 
be assigned its quota of troops, and the dual state and national character 
of the volunteer army was to be preserved.^ A unique feature of the leg- 
islation, however, was the provision that the President might accept 
directly into the national service three regiments of volunteer cavalry. 
This provision was included primarily to enable Theodore Roosevelt, 
who now resigned as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, toTeaSTTre^oCTit 
mto bSUe;"””1?^itH the help of Captain Leonard Wood, an officer in the 
i Ct J, D, Hicks, The F^eral Union (1937), p, 030. 
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uedical corps, Roosevelt brought together a motley array of ex-cowboys, 
college athletes, and adventurers to form the “First United States Vol- 
inteer Cavalry,” or^ as they were more generally called, the “Rough 
Riders.” Since Roosevelt had had no military experience whatever, he 
ndoH^stly accepted only a lieutenant-colonelcy, while the command of 
the regiment went to Wood. 

The first blow of the war was .struck by Dewey at Manila Bay. A 
British proclamation of neutrality, issued April 24, made it necessary for 
Dewey al Dewey to leav(' Hongkong, where he had been outfitting 
Manila preparatory to the anticipated attack on the Span- 

ish. On the twenty-fifth he left Hongkong for the near-by Chine.se port 
of Mil's Bay, where he would be under no compulsion to observe neutral 
regulation.s, and on the twenty-seventh he left Mirs Bay for the Philip- 
pines. His squadron consisted of the cruisers Olympia, Baltimore, Ral- 
eigh, and Boston', the gunboats Concord and Petrel', the revenue cutter 
McCulloch] and two colliers. Wisely disregarding mine.s that were pos- 
sibly non-existent, and coast fortifications that 'sv'ere not available for 
use,^ Dewey's fleet steamed through the wide entrance of Manila Bay 
before daybreak on the first of May. In leisurely fashion, with time out 
for breakfast, Dewey’s ships proceeded methodically to the destruction 
of the Spani.sh ships, 'which their commander, Admiral Montojo, who 
knew full well what was in store for him, had thoughtfully stationed at 
some distance from the defenses of Manila so that the city might be 
spared the danger of shell-fire and in shallow water where as many as 
possible of his men might escape. v-The Spanish losses in this one-sided 
battle included three hundred and eighty-one killed, besides numerous 
wounded, while not an American was killed and only seven or eight were 
wounded.^ 

It is hard to see what useful purpose was served by the smking of this 
decrepit and unseaworthy Spanish squadron. If the war was being 
fought strictly for the liberation of Cuba, as was claimed, the Spanish 
ships in the Philippines might well have been ignored, for they could 
never under any circumstancas have reached the Pacific coast of the 
United States, much less the Atlantic. While Roosevelt and the other, s 
responsible for Dewey’s presence in the Far East may not have realized 

' Mark Sullivan, Our Times, i, The Turn of the CeMury (1926), p. Sl6. 

•* The most ontectaining aoaoimt of the Trar ia 'Walter Millis, The Martial Spirit (1931). 
The book ia undocumented, but in the main showa careful use of aouroe material. F. B. 
Chadwick, The Relations of the United Stales and Spain: the Spanish- American War (1911), 
ia dependable but dull. J. H. Latan6. America as a World Power, 1897-^907 (1907), ia the 
Volume covering the period for the American Nation aeries, and C. TfffFish, The Path of 
Empire (1919), for the Chronicles of America, On the battle of Manila Bay, aee the Axdo- 
Mopraphy Of George Dewey (1916). 
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fully the weakness of the Spanish fleet in the Philippines, it is only rea- 
sonable to suppose that they wore as much interested in colonial expan- 
sion as in setting Cuba free. The American public, without seriously 
considering the implications of Dewey’s victory, rejoiced immoderately 
that a victory had been won. Dewey’s name was on everyone’s lips — 
at last the United States had a war hero. He was immediately raised to 
the rank of acting Rear-Admiral, and as soon as Congress could pass the 
necessary legislation was made Admiral, a rank held before him by only 
two Americans, Farragut and Porter. His name and fame were even 
celebrated in hand-hown verse: 

Oh, dewy was the morning 
Upon the first of May, 

And Dewey was the Admiral, 

Down in Manila Bay, 

And dewy were the Regent’s eyes * 

Them [sic] orbs of royal blue, 

And dew we feel discouraged? 

I dew not think we dew! 

Conqueror that he was, Dewey’s position in Manila Bay was by no 
means comfortable. The Spanish government, deeply disturbed at what 
had happened, prepared to send a superior fleet against him from Spain. 
Spanish forces held the city of Manila and Dewey had no troops under 
his command with which to dislodge them. Fortunately, or so Dewey 
thought, an insurrection against Spanish rule was in progress in the 
islands, and he attempted to co-operate with the insurrectionists, even 
bringing back their exiled leader, Emilio Aguinaldo. Naturally he lost 
no time in urging the American govermnent to send an expeditionary 
force to aid him in the capture of Manila, but weeks or even months, 
must elapse before American soldiers could reach the Philippines. In 
the meantime foreign warships began to drop anchor in Manila Bay, 
among them a British squadron and a German squadron, either of which 
could have disposed of Dewey’s ships almost as easily as he had disposed 
of the Spanish. Under the circumstances the American admiral can be 
pardoned for the nervousne.ss he exhibited, particularly toward the Ger- 
mans, whom he and other Americans suspected of coveting the islands 
for their country. Dewey considered hiin.self in control of the Bay, and 
some sharp exchanges occurred between him and Vice-Admhal Otto von 
Diederichs, the German commander, who gave only hesitant obedience 
to the American orders. The good oflices of the British commander, 

1 Alfonso XIII, King of Spain, was at the timo a minor, ruid the Queen Mother was 
Regent. 
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MANILA HAY 


SANTIAGO DE CUBA 


Captain Edward Chichester, were sufficient to straighten out the diffi- 
culties, but both Dewey and the American public tended to exaggerate 
the friction and to hold more against the Germans than the facts war- 
ranted d 

Before the end of July, General Wesley Merritt had come to Dewey’s 
rescue with a force of nearly eleven thousand men. By this time both the 
Spanish and the Americans were more afraid of the insurgents than they 
were of each other, and negotiations for the surrender of the city to the 
Americans, on condition that the insurgents should be kept out, were not 
difficult to arrange. On August 14, unmindful of the fact that the war 
had come to an end two days before, the Americans received the official 
capitulation of the city. Happily bloodshed had been kept at a mini- 
mum. American losses against the Spanish in the Philippines amounted 
altogether to eighteen killed and one hundred and nine wounded, and the 
Spanish casualty list was not much longer. 

After the first stirring news of Dewey's victory at Manila Bay, Amer- 
ican attention turned quickly toward the coming conflict between the 
Admiial Spanish and American fleets in the Atlantic. It was com- 

Cmiera jnon knowledge that a Spanish squadron under the com- 

mand of Admiral Pascual Cervera had been collected at the Cape Verde 
Islands, and that on April 29 it had set sail for the west. Cervera’s fleet 
was notably weak, consisting of only four armored cruisers, which to- 
gether could not throw as much metal as the American battleship 
Oregon, and six torpedo boat destroyers, only three of which were sea- 
worthy. Its crews were inadequately trained, and it lacked both am- 

^ Jejiniiette Keim, Party Years of German-American Political Relations (1919); C. E 
Scbieb«r, The Transformation, of American Sentanenl Toward Germany, 1870-1914 (1923) , 
Bwtha A, Reuter, Anglo-American Relahons Daring the Spaniah-American War (1924), 
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munition and supplies. Conscious of the immense superiority of Samp- 
son’s squadron, Cervera was in despair when ordered to leave for the 
West Indies, and expressly refused to accept responsibility for what 
might result. Both he and the Spanish authorities knew full well that 
his ships were being ordered to their destruction, but the sacrifice was 
thought necessary as a sop to Spanish public opinion, which demanded 
that everything possible should be done to win the war. 

The day before the battle of Manila Bay, American newspapers re- 
ported the sailing of Cervera’s fleet. Pre.sumably the voyage to America 
would occupy about two weeks. Admiral Sampson, under orders to 
intercept and destroy the enemy before he could take refuge in a Spanish 
colonial port, made preparations to guard the approache,s to Cervora’s 
four most probable destinations — Havana, Cienfuegos, and Santiago in 
Cuba, and San Juan, in Puerto Rico. Schley, in command of the Flying 
Squadron, was to patrol the southern coast of Cuba, while Sampson him- 
self, with the rest of the fleet, was to remain north of the island with an 
eye out for Puerto Rico. The Atlantic seaboard cities, being thus aban- 
doned, set up such loud cries of fright that the Navy Department, 
although it knew that an American harbor was the last place Cervera 
would wish to enter, felt obliged to detach some ships for coast-guard 
duty and to anchor a few obsolete gunboats in full sight of the excited 
populace. 

Cervera proved himself an excellent seaman and succeeded in evading 
the blockaders. He appeared first on May 13, off the island of Mar- 
tinique in the Lesser Antilles, and next day touched at the Spanish 
Dutch island of Curasao near the coast of Venezuela. All fleet reaches 
this was reported to the Navy Department, which relayed 
the information at once to Sampson and Schley, birt on May 19 the 
Spanish fleet slipped into the harbor of Santiago unobserved. Not 
until that same day did Schley leave Key West for his post to the south 
of Cuba, and Cervera had been at anchor a full week before the Flying 
Squadron reached the vicinity of Santiago. Even then Schley, although 
he had been apprised by Sampson of the probable location of the Spanish 
ships, was sure that they were somewhere else. “The air," he said, “was 
very clear, and the high mountains back of Santiago could be seen, but 
nothing else." Accordingly, the commodore decided to return to Key 
West for coal, and headed westward in spite of specific orders from the 
Navy Department to stand by at Santiago. His excuse for disobeying 
orders was that the heavy seas prevented him from taking on coal from 
the collier he had brought along. Finally better weather accomplished 
what his superiors had been unable to do, and, with his ships success- 
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fully recoalecl at sea, he returned to Santiago. There on the morning of 
May 29 he beheld to his amazement the clear outlines of the Cristobal 
Colon, newest and best of Cervera’s cruisers, anchored in full view from 
the mouth of the harbor. How his scouts could have failed to observe 
her three days before remains an unsolved mystery. 

By the first of June, Admiral Sampson with the full Atlantic fleet, 
including the Oregon, reached Santiago and took command. Had the 
Sampson’s United States heen willing to score a bloodless victory, 
strategy Sanip.son need only have maintained his blockade of Cuba 

until the Spanish wore ready to give up. Gervera was too wi.se and too 
humane to risk a battle if lie could help it, and the Spanish forces in 
Cuba, cut off from .supplies from the mother country, were helpless. 
Qdnscious of the fact that a fleet which could not leave it.s harbor was no 
fetter than a fleet .sunk, and mildly concerned lest a tropical hurricane 
might dispense the American .squadron, Sampson decided to block the 
narrow entrance of Santiago Harbor by .sinking an old collier, the Mer- 
rimac, in the channel. This assigrmrent fell to Lieutenant Richmond 
Pearson Hobson, who with .seven men succeeded in sinldng the ship, 
although not in the proper .spot, and the harbor remained open, By a 
miracle Hobson and his crew escaped unhurt and were taken prisonens 
by the Spanish. Overnight the youthful officer, although his exploit 
failed completely to accomplish its purpose, became in the eyes of the 
American public a hero second only to Dewey himself. 

Hobson’s failure left the escape of the Spanrsh fleet a theoretical possi- 
bility, and called for some other solution of Sampson’s problem. Many 
people, not knowing that Manila Bay was a sizable body of water with 
an entrance .several miles in width, wondered why Samp.son could not do 
what Dewey had done. As a matter of fact Sampson was under imstruc- 
tion.s from the Navy Department to take no such risks with his ships. 
The channel into Santiago Harbor, it w'as suppo.sed, wa.s defended by 
mines and by effective batteries; hence any effort to effect an entrance 
might easily end hi disaster. But the Spani.sh ships showed no disposi- 
tion to come out and fight, while the American public wanted to get on 
with the war. The be.-.t way through the dilemma seemed to be an ex- 
peditionary force that could operate in the rear of the Spanish fortifica- 
tions, capture them, and thus either force the Spanish fleet to leave or 
enable the American fleet to enter. Sampson himself, confessing thereby 
that his squadron was unable to complete the task assigned it, asked for 
troops. 

The War Department, meantime, had been struggling with the prob- 
lenr of how to prepare for war after the war had begun. Its first concern 
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was to make ready the expedition to the PhiUppines under General Mer- 
ritt. Troops for this purpose, both regulars and volunteers, Army 
were assembled from the western states at San Francisco, 
and before the end of June their transportation to the Philippines had 
begun. This venture alone was sufficient to tax the resources of the War 
Department to the limit, but in addition the possibility of an invasion of 
Cuba had to be faced. The Spanish garri.r. icted puba amounted, accord- 
ing to the newspapers, to no less than two hveii-red thousand men, and in 
actual fact to about eighty thousand men. If, therefore, the island 
should have to be conquered, foot by foot, a formidable army must be 
organized. After much preliminary indecision it was agreed that the 
bulk of the regular army should be concentrated at Tampa, Florida, 
while the volunteers, including such regiments of the National Guard as 
were accepted, were to encamp at the Chickamauga National Park, near 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. Roosevelt’s Rough Riders assembled first at 
San Antonio, Texas, but at the in.sistence of their politically influential 
officers were soon transferred to Tampa. 

The regular army, fully mobilized for the first time since the Civil 
War, found the experience mildy exhilarating, but the chaos that accom- 
panied the encampment of the volunteers defied description. Ajmy 
authorities had supposed that the military equipment previously issued 
to the National Guard would meet the most pressing needs of the civilian 
soldiers, but seemingly most of the equipment bad evaporated. Whole 
regiments were turned over by the slates to federal service, clad only in 
rags. Cooks went down in defeat before the rations and cooking equip- 
ment with which they were confronted, and occasionally unfortunate 
detachments had nothing to eat but hardtack. An ultra-democratic 
provision of the Enlistment Act made West Point graduates ineligible for 
appointment as officers in the volunteer army; hence, with a few excep- 
tions, the officers were as unfamiliar with their duties as the privates with 
theirs. Out of the bedlam at Chickamauga an army might eventually 
emerge, but it would take a long time. 

Meditating on this fact, and also on the report of his surgeon-general 
that from one thud to one half of the American troops would surely die 
of yellow fever if landed on Cuban soil during the summer. Confusion 
General Nelson A. Miles had decided upon a deliberate plan Tampa 
of campaign. He w'ould fii'st take Puerto Rico, which would be easy if 
not very significant, and would land a force of regulars at the eastern end 
of Cuba to organize the insurgents and assist them against the Spanish. 
Finally, when the American army was fully prepared, a frontal assault 
would be made on Havana. But Sampson’s obvious need of army assist- 
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ance led to an unexpected change of plans, and General William R. 
Shafter, in command at Tampa, was ordered to proceed instead, with the 
most effective force he could muster, to Santiago. This was far easier 
said than done, although General Miles rushed to Tampa in person to aid 
his unwieldy subordinate — General Shafter weighed three hundred 
pounds — in organizing the gxpedition. The selection of Tampa as a 
point of embarkation w-achedhrd. Almost any Atlantic seaport would 
have been better. Tamp: b'a.H not adequately served by railroads and 
lacked the docking facilities necessary to handle so great a rush of activ- 
ity. “No word can paint the confusion,” wrote Theodore Roosevelt, but 
the impatient i)olit icians at Washington demanded immediate action. 

On Tuesday, Juno 7, Shatter received word that "the President directs 
you to sail at once with what force you have ready.” Powerless to effect 
an orderly embarkation, Shafter pas.scd out the word that the expedition 
was to leave next day at daybreak, and that tho,se who wanted to go 
would have to get aboard the best way they could. Thereupon individ- 
ual initiative came to the rescue in a great variety of unorthodox ways, 
and next morning thousands of men, and some equipment, were aboard. 
Roosevelt’s Rough Riders were naturally among the first to take pos- 
session. of a transport, although, unfortunately, it had been decided that 
they must leave their horses behind. The ships could not sail on W ednes- 
day, as Shafter had threatened, but by nightfall the semblance of order 
had been restored. The general believed that he would soon be ready 
to go. 

Then came a telegram from Washington that the expedition was not 
to sail after all. Rumors were about that some of the Spanish ships were 
elsewhere than in Santiago Harbor. Only after one of Sampson’s officers. 
Lieutenant Victor Blue, reported that he had counted the Spanish ships 
from the hills above the harbor, would the navy permit Shafter’s expedi- 
tion to sail. So for a week the men stayed aboard ship at Tampa Bay, 
broiling in the tropical sun, and cursing their luck. At last, on July 14, 
the thirty-two transports carrying nearly seventeen thousand men put 
out to sea, and six days later they appeared off Santiago. 

Now a new dilemma faced the expedition. What plan of campaign 
was it to follow? Where was the landing to be effected, and once the 
The expedi- troops were ashore, what next were they to do? On this 
tionio matter Sampson, and Shafter conferred, and, as perhaps 
Santiago thought, reached an agreement. But, if so, neither 

bad understood the other. Sampson’s interpretation of the agreement 
was that the army should land several miles to the east of the harbor and 
then proceed westward to attack the lofty morro that guarded its en- 
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trance. Shatter, however, had no such notion. He would land to the 
eastward, to be sure, but thereafter he proposed to encircle and capture 
the city of Santiago which lay some four or five miles inland at the back 
of the bay. To this plan he steadfastly adhered, whatever Sampson 
chose to think. With the help of lighters furnished by the fleet, the 
landing was effected without opposition, although the Spanish, had they 
chosen to make the effort, could have inflicted severe punishment upon 
the Americans, and might even have driven them off. By the eve- 
ning of June 22, some six thousand American troop, s, including Theodore 
Roosevelt and the Rough Riders, were safely ashore, but it took until 
the twenty-fifth to land the entire force. 

Shafter’s plan of campaign was inaugurated with much impromptu 
modification on the part of his subordinates. “Fighthig Joe” Wheeler, 
whose service with the Confederate army in the Civil War Shafier’s 
had won hhn a commission as major-general of volunteers, campaign 
was determined that his troops, among whom were the Rough Riders, 
should be the first to see action. By forced marches, entirely contrary to 
orders, he managed to engage the Spanish on June 24 at Las Guasimas, 
an outpost which the enemy had planned to abandon without a fight. 
Here the Rough Riders had their first baptism of battle, and Roosevelt 
reported proudly that his regiment had “furnished over half the men 
and over half the lo.ss.” Then followed a week of inaction, while Shafter, 
himself and many of his command already handicapped by illness, pre- 
pared for the final assault on Santiago.^ 

On the evening of June 30 the troops began to move again, and next 
morning a double attack opened, the lesser drum against a Spanish out- 
post at El Caney, well to the American right, and the major one against 
the Spanish entrenchments on San Juan Hill, as the series of high ridges 
before Santiago was called. It was supposed that the reduction of El 
Caney would occupy only a short time, and that the troops dispatched 
against it would be able also to participate in the action against Santiago. 
But the resistance at El Caney was more stubborn than had been antici- 
pated, and the union of the two forces was delayed until the next day. 
Meantime the column intended for the assault on San Juan Hill moved 
forward slowly through a winding tropical road, its whereabouts care- 
fully marked by an observation balloon which, until it was shot down, 
enabled the Spanish artillery to inflict heavy damage upon the invaders. 
The Americans, also, had a few batteries, but inasmuch as the American 

‘ Eor those with an interest in military detail, the -worli ot Colonel H. H. Sargent, The 
Campaign of Saniiaao de Cuba (3 vols., 1907), should prove satisfactory. Joseph Wheeler, 
The Santiago Campaign (1899) , and John Bigelow, Jr., Reminiscences of the Santiago Cajn- 
paign (1899), are interesting personal accounts. 
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guns were still dependent on the use of black powder, they, too, pro- 
vided, whenever they were fired, excellent targets for the Spanish artil- 
lerymen. Nevertheless, the Americans, with the Rough Riders in the 
thick of the fray, reached the hills they meant to attack, charged the 
Spanish entrenchments, and took them. But it was still a long way to 
Santiago; there were other and stronger entrenchments to be taken, and 
the attackers had suffered heavy losses. Next day Shatter began to con- 
sider the advisability of withdrawing from the positions he had occupied. 
Even Roo.sev('lt, now in command of the Rough Riders, was worried. 
“We arc within measurable distance of a terrible military disaster,” he 
wrote to Lodge. “We must have help — thousands of men, batteries, 
and/oad and ammunition.” He might well hav'e added ambulances (of 
which the whole expedition possessed only three) and medical supplies. 

But as events proved the Spanish were even more thoroughly dis- 
heartened than the Americans. The army w'as short of ammunition and 
Naval battle the city was on the verge of famine. Nothing, it scorned, 
of Santiago could halt the American advance. Ultimate surrender was 
inevitable, Foreseeing this situation, the Spanish authorities in Madrid 
and Havana had ordered Cerv'era to take the first opportunity to escape 
with his squadron from the harbor. In vain the admiral protested that 
“the absolutely certain result will be the ruin of each and all of the ships 
and the death of the greater part of the crews.” He was told to “avoid 
comments,” and to leave in case the city was about to faU, regardless of 
consequences. On the evening of July 2, Cervera despairingly ordered 
his ships to get up .steam, and on the morning of July 3 he headed for the 
open seas, his ships turning sharply to the west one by one and proceeding 
at full speed along the coast. The moment was opportunely chosen, for 
Sampson on his flagship the New York had moved several miles to the 
east for a conference with Shatter, while the Brooklyn, with Commodore 
Schley aboard, stood farther out to sea than usual. But the fate of the 
Spanish ships was sealed. The American ships, after some unfortunate 
maneuvering by the Brooklyn, which forced the Texas to reverse her en- 
gines in order to avoid being rammed, drew alongside the enemy and 
began a running fight that ended only when the last Spanish ship was 
beached or sunk. The American gunfire, despite Roosevelt’s efforts as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, was not particularly accurate, for no 
serious hits were registered on the hulls of the Spanish ci-uisers. But the 
decks of these ships were of wood, and the first shells to explode upon 
them set them afire. One of the Spanish ships, the Cristoial Colon, by 
virtue of her superior speed, would have escaped but for the fact that her 
supply of good coal gave out, and the coal she then had to use was so 
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poor that she was unable to keep up steam. The Spanish casualties from 
the fight were nearly four himdred killed and wounded; the American 
casualties, one killed and one wounded. 

For months the batile was fought over again and again by the Ameri- 
can public to determine whether the credit for the victory belonged to 
Sampson, whose flagship reached the scene of action only Sampson or 
as the last Spanish ship was beached, or Schley, who had Schley? 
been on hand all the while, but whose orders to the captains of the squad- 
ron had been mainly unnoticed or ignored. As a matter of fact, it was 
a captains’ fight, but Sampson could claim that every captain had his 
orders from the admiral before the fight began. Ultimately a court of 
inquiry investigated Schley’s conduct both before and during the battle, 
and came to conclusions somewhat damaging to Schley’s reputation; but 
Dewey, chairman of the inquiry, held that Schley had been in command 
at Santiago when the Spanish fleet was destroyed. ‘ 

Sampson's (or was it Schley’s?) Fourth-of-July present to the American 
public was nowhere more appreciated than in the American trenches be- 
fore Santiago. Shaffer, who before the naval victoiy had considered 
seriously the wisdom of withdrawing his troops, brightened up percep- 
tibly. To be sure, early on the morning of the third he had dispatched a 
message to General Toral, the Spanish commander at Santiago, threaten- 
ing bombardment of the city if it were not immediately surrendered. But 
Shafter knew full well that this message was only a bluff, and he feared 
that the Spanish knew it too. Not until Cervora’s squadron had been 
destroyed did he think to inform his superiors in Washington of the de- 
mand he had made, and by tMs time the Spanish had turned it down. 
Shafter’s next demand was on the navy. It was up to the navy, he told 
Sampson and the authorities back home, to effect an entrance into the 
harbor. If that were only done, the towm would surrender, and further 
loss of life w'ould be avoided. But Sampson had no notion of risking his 
precious ships against the Spanish mines and batteries (equipment later 
discovered to be all but harmless), and complained bitterly that the anny 
was unwiUhig to “do the part which the proper conduct of war assigns to 
it.’’ As a matter of fact. General Toral had every intention of surren- 
dering, and merely wished to obtain the best possible terms by ijrolonging 
the negotiations. He finally struck a very good bargain, for Shafter 
agreed that the United States should provide free transportation back to 
Spain for all the troops under Toral’s command. On July 16, the 
articles of capitulation were signed, and next day the American army 
took possession of the city. By an oversight not difficult to explain, the 
‘ AV. S. Schley, Forty-Five Yean Under the Flag (1904) 
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naval authorities were ignored during these proceedings as completely 
as possible. 

The Spanish surrender eanie none too soon, for the tropical climate had 
begun to teU heavily on the American army. The troops bad reached 
An army of Cuba at the height of summer clad in woolen uniform, s de- 
convalescentf, signed for winter wear on the Great Plains. Some of them 
had thrown away their blankets by day, to learn that they were desper- 
ately needed by night. Heavy tropical rains added to the discomfort 
and perplexity of the situation. Food supplies were uncertain, both as 
to quantity and quality; the expeditionary force got its first fresh meat 
on July 22, and the soldier.s complained that the canned meat they were 
■served — ''embalmed beef,” they called it — was an actual menace to 
health. Sanitary precautiorrs w’ere hopele.ssly inadequate, and dyisentery, 
malaria, typhoid, and even the dreaded yellow fever began to strike. 
On July 27, the sick list totaled 4,122, three fourths of which were fever 
patients. The army, having won its war, now demanded the privilege of 
returning home, but the Washiirgton authorities were hesitant about 
ordering such a move because of their belief that to do so would spread 
disease. Fmally Roosevelt wrote a letter, and some of the general officers 
signed a “round robin,” both designed to reveal the situation to the 
American public through the newspapers. According to the “round 
robin,” 

The army is disabled by malarial fever to such an extent that its efficiency 
is de.stroyed and it is in a condition to be practically entirely destroyed by 
the epidemic of yellow fever sure to come in the near future. . . . This army 
must be moved at once or it will perish Persons responsible for prevent- 

ing such a move will be rc.sponsible for the unnecessary loss of many thou- 
sands of lives. 

Roosevelt and his colleagues might well have saved them.selve.s the 
pains, for orders to recall the expedition were issued a few hours before 
their protests appeared in print. On August 8 the withdrawal of the 
troops began, with the Rough Riders aboard the first transports to leave. 
Ultimately the entire force, which had been increased by the time of its 
departure to about twenty-five thousand men, was brought to Montauk 
Point, Long Island, and encamped. Four fifths of the returning soldiers 
were ill — “an army of convalescents.” Five hundred and fourteen 
men had already died of disease — twice a,s many as were killed in battle 
— and two hundred and fifty-seven others died after reaching the United 
States. RoosGjs^lt himself returned, feeling, as he admitted, “disgrace- 
fully well' ’ ’ 

Meantime similar outbreaks of disease had almost demoralized the 
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army camps in the United States. At Chickamauga heavy rains flooded 
the camp, and soon proved that its location, from the point jyiseaae in 
of view of sanitation, was all that it should not be. Condi- the army 
tions were little better at Camp Alger, acro.ss the Potomac 
from Washington, or in Florida. Eversnvhere the usual diseases of filth, 
such as dysentery and typhoid, put in an early appearance; indeed, the 
germs that laid low the expeditionary force hi Cuba seem to have been 
taken with the troops from the United States. Total deaths for the war 
amounted to about five thousand, but only three hundred and seventy- 
nine died in battle or of battle wounds — all the rest died from disease. 
All this made lively reading in the newspapers and reflected seriously oW 
the efficiency of the War Department. Demands for the resignation of 
Alger multiplied, and at the harassed Secretary’s request a commission 
was appointed to investigate the conduct of the department. The 
report of the commission, long delayed, was inconclusive in its findings, 
but Alger’s political usefulness was at an end. Finally, a year after the 
war was over, the President found a pretext unrelated to the war upon 
which he could ask and obtain his unpopular Secretary’s resignation. 
To succeed Alger, McKinley chose a man of really extraordinary abil- 
ity, Elihu Root of New York. 

In the final days of the wmr General Miles at last got off the expedition 
to Puerto Rico with which he had planned to start hostilities. Much 
had been learned from the mistakes of Shafter’s expedition, and the 
transportation of troops to Puerto Rico was marked by far fewer blun- 
ders. Haste was required, however, for on July 13, three days before the 
Miles expedition sailed, the Spanish government had opened negotiations 
for peace. But Miles managed to reach his obj ective before an armistice 
could be signed, and thus, with somewhat better grace than if he had not 
.sailed, the United States could lay claim to the island. The one sharply 
disappomting feature of the expedition was its almost total lack of oppo- 
sition. Casualties of the entire operation amounted to three killed and 
about forty wounded. 

The Spanish negotiations were made through the French Ambas.sador 
at Washington, Jules Gambon, who was told on July 30 that before the 
United States would make peace, Spain must agree to with- American 
draw from the western hemisphere. Spanish sovereignty 
over Cuba must be relinquished, and all the rest of the Spanish West 
Indies, including Puerto Rico, must be ceded to the United States. On 
the other side of the world the American government demanded the ces- 
sion of an island in the Ladrones (midway between Hawaii and the Phil- 

‘ U. A. Alger, The Spanish- American War (1901), is an attempt at self-vindication. 
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ippines) , and possession of the city, harbor, and bay of Manila, pending 
determination in the treaty of the “control, disposition, and government ” 
of the Philippines. In view of these somewhat extraordinary territorial 
demands, the United States promised to waive for the time being “any 
demand for pecuniary indemnity." On these terms an armistice was 
.signed on August 12, and the war was over. In Cuba, as the Spanish 
garrisons withdrew, they were replaced by regiments of “inimunes" 
under General Leonard Wood. Many of Wood’s soldiers, it developed, 
v’ere by no means as immune as they should have been, but a bright 
chapter in the history of American .sanitation had begun. 

On October 1, 1898, commissioners from the United States and Spain 
met at Paris to work out the details of the treaty of peace. Probably the 
thought never occurred to William McKinley that he himself might have 
a place at the peace table. Indeed, it was a well-established tradition, 
one which so conventional a President could have had no desire to break, 
that the President of the United States mu.st not set foot on foreign soil. 
To head the American delegation, McKinley chose his Secretary of State, 
William R. Day, but even Day was required to resign his post as Secre- 
tary before he left the country. Mindful of the fact that a treaty must 
be ratified by the United States Senate, McKinley sent along three prom- 
inent senators, two Republicans and a Democrat — Cushman K. Davis 
of Minnesota, chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
William P. Frye of Maine, president pro tempore of the Senate, and 
George Gray of Delaware. None of them was expected to resign as 
senator, and none of them did .so. The fifth place on the commission 
went to a newspaper man, Whitelaw Reid, Republican editor of the 
New York Tribune. McKinley’s instructions gave the commissioners 
no option as to the expulsion of the Spanish Empire from America, but 
the Spanish delegation argued plausibly that, inasmuch as there was no 
Cuban government worthy of the name, the island should be ceded direct 
to the United States, who would thereby become responsible for the 
Cuban debt. The Americans refused this dubious proffer. They agreed 
that the United States should occupy the island temporarily, but they 
successfully insisted that Spain should assimie the island's debt. 

The most heated dispute between the Spanish and the American dele- 
gations was over the Philippine Islands^ The Spaniards argued ear- 
Treaiy of ncstly that the situation in the Orient should be considered 
Pans ^ of August 12, when the armistice was signed, instead of 

August 14, when the city of Manila was officially surrendered to General 

I J. F, Hippy, America and the Strife of Barojte (1938), discusses the conditions that led 
to the acquisition of the Philippines. 
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Merritt. But the Americans refused to concede this point, and before 
the end of the month they were instructed by President McKinley to 
obtain the cession of the entire Philippine Archipelago. To the Spanish, 
and to many Americans, this demand seemed incredible. The total area 
of the Philippine Islands was seven thousand square miles greater than 
that of the British Islc.s, and the United States had actually occupied 
only the city of Manila. But McKinley had been watching American 
opinion closely, and had become convinced that the great majority of the 
American electorate favored annexation. That there would be trouble 
from the Filipinos he knew, and it worried him. One evening, after ho 
had sought divine guidance in prayer, he made up his mind. “There is 
nothing left for us to do,” he decided, “but to take all the islands and to 
educate the Filipino.s, and uplift, civilize, and Christianize them and, by 
God’s grace, do the very best we can for them as our fellow men, for 
whom Christ also died.” Already three members of the conunission, 
Davis, Frye, and Reid, had made up their minds the same way, and Day, 
the chairman, was ready to take Luzon, the large island on which Manila 
was located. Senator Gray, however, held out for a time that to aimex 
any single part of the islands was a “shameful stepping down from the 
high moral position” the United States had taken in entering the war. 

The President’s will prevailed, and tlie American commissioners told 
the Spanish delegation what had to be done. The protests were long- 
drawn-out, and in the end the Spanish won an extraordinary concession. 
Without exactly explaining why it was to be done, the United States 
agreed to “pay to Spain the sum of twenty million dollars within three 
months after the exchange of the ratifications of the present treaty.” 
Ordinarily money payments were demanded of vanquished powers in- 
stead of being accorded to them, but, in view of the extensive territorial 
cessions the United States had obtained, a money indemnity could 
hardly have been required. The twenty million dollars was variously 
explained as representing the difference in value between what the 
United States had actually conquered and what it insisted on taking, or 
the investment the Spanish government had made in the Philippines, or 
what it was worth to the United States in satisfaction just to have a war 
and win it. On December 10, 1898, the treaty was finally signed, and 
early next month the President submitted it to the Senate for ratification. 

For a time there was danger that the necessary two-thirds majority 
could not be obtained.^ Led by the resourceful Wilham Jennings Bryan, 
“anti-imperialists" gave battle the whole country over against so wide 

^ The struggle over ratification is woU told in W. S. Holt, Treaties Defeated by the Senate 
( 1933 ). 
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a departure from American tradition as was involved in the acquisition 
EaUfication Philippines. Not Democrats merely, but many promi- 

nent Republicans also, including Senator Hale of Maine 
and Senator Hoar of Massachusetts, objected strenuously to the terms 
of the treaty, and when the time came voted against ratification. 
Speaker Thomas B. Reed was “terribly bitter” in his opposition, and 
according to Senator Lodge was “saying all sorts of ugly things about 
the Administration and its policy.” Ultimately Reed resigned his seat 
in the House and retired from politics rather than stand with his party 
on such an issue, Andrew Carnegie went to Washington and lobbied 
against the treaty. Strange as it may seem, the man who finally saved 
the treaty was Bryan. Convinced that free silver would not provide the 
Democrats with a winning issue in 1900, he saw in a battle over imperial- 
ism the one chance of Democratic success. The proper policy, he main- 
tained, would be to accept the treaty, and then to demand that the Philip- 
pines be set free. Without the etforts of Bryan, who conferred in Wash- 
ington with wavering Democrats and Populists, it seems certain that the 
administration would have lost. As it was, ten Democrats and eight 
Populists voted with thirty-nine Republicans to give the treaty one more 
than the two-thirds majority required for ratification. And so McKinley 
had his treaty, and Biyan had his is.sue. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE AMERICAN EMPIRE 


From the Spanish-American War the Un^d ^tatej^mc^ed aw a world 
power. It had defeated a European nat-ioa in war, ami it had added to 
itB possessions region.s di s tant en ough and different enougli United 
t hat none could deny the existen ce of an American Empii-e. States as a 
Alaska, the Hawaiian I slands , the Philippines, Puerto Rico, 

Crriam. all these and a number of im jior is lands, t og ether 
" with the temporary occupation of C uba, satisfie d f or t he m oment the 
ambitions of the most rabid of expansionists. To some, however, it was 
only a beginning. Senator Albert J. Beveridge of Indiana, an orator 
worthy of comparison to William Jennings Bryan, scattered throughout 
one of his most popular addresses the refrain: “The march of the flag 
went on! ” That anything could ever stop its further progress seemed to 
him incredible,^ 

Alaska the United States had owned since 1867, but only in. the 
nineties had Americans begun to realize its value. In 1896 gold was 
discovered in the Klondike, a district in northern Canada 
adjacent to the Alaskan border that could be reached ordi- 
narily only by crossing the Alaskan panhandle, or by ascending the 
Yukon River. For the next few years the search for gold in the frozen 
North produced scenes reminiscent of the gold rush to California. The 
prosperity and notoriety of the Klondike, short-lived though it proved 
to be, suggested the possibility of gold in Alaska, and new finds and new 
rushes came thick and fast. The remote village of Nome, Alaska, for 
example, swelled in population during the year 1899-1900 to twenty 
thousand, only to shrink again to insignificance. Here as elsewhere the 
amount of gold that could be obtained without expensive machinery was 
negligible, but during the next third of a century the gold taken from 
Alaskan mines exceeded fifty times over the price the United States had 
paid Russia for the territoi-y. Other valuable mineral deposits, such as 

^ Claude G. Bowers, Beveridge and the Progressive Era (1932), p. 75. This book reveals 
Jttle of the partisanship so common in Bowers’s other historical writings* 
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silver, copper, lead, and oil, soon proved that “Seward’s Folly” was an 
extremely profitable investment. Governed at finst by army, navy, and 
treasury officials, Alaska was accorded territorial status by an organic act 
passed in 1884, and revised in 1913.^ 

The acquisition of Hawaii seemed justified by the sugar the islands 
could produce, but the v'alUo“of the former colonies of Spain had yet to be 
The new proved. Cuba^ according to the resolution that Congress 
possessions adopted when the war with Spain broke out, must b(! 

.set free, but just how this was to be brought about was not entirely clear. 
Here the United States faced, also, a baffling and expensive problem of 
sanitation, for the yellow fever and other tropical diseases were taking a 
heavy toll. Fortunately the Puerto Ricans accepted American sover- 
eignty without visible signs of resentment but for a long time the cost 
of American occupation wa.s sure to exceed any possible profits. As for 
the Philippines, the United States had paid Spain twenty million dollars 
to get them, and had then added another hundred thousand dollars be- 
cause the boundary zone outlined by the Treaty of Paris had loft out a 
number of tiny islands that the American commissioners had meant to 
take. The prospect of returns on this investment seemed discouraging ' 
in the extreme, for the Filipinos, unlike the Puerto Ricans, had no notion 
of accepting American mle without a struggle. 

The^ Philippines, probably unheard of by most Americans before the 
war, consisted of 3141 islands, of which 1668 were large enough to be 
The named, and 342 were populated. Together they had an 

Philippines gpgg Qf 115,000 square miles, one fourth of which lay within 
the island of Luzon, wLich is approximately the size of Ohio. The Phil- 
ippine population, which was a mixture of native races and immigrants 
from the Asiatic mainland, included about seven million Spanish-speak- 
ing and Roman Catholic Filipinos, besides perhaps two thirds of a million 
wild and uncivilized Igorrotes and Moros. Under Spanish rule the 
islanders had suffered from neglect, exploitation, and oppression, and, 
when the war between the United States and Spain broke out, Filipino 
insurgents were seriously challenging Spanish supremacy. The insur- 
rection was immensely aided by Dewey’s return of its exiled leader, 
Emilio Aguinaldo, whose forces, by the time the United States had ac- 
quired title to the islands, actually held the upper hand everywEere ex- 
cept in Luzon. 

At first the Filipinos had assumed naively that the American promise 
of freedom for Cuba carried with it by implication the promise of freedom 

Jeannette P. Niohole, Alaska (1924); J. M. Callahan, The Alaska Purchase and Aineri- 
co-Oanadian Relations (1908). 
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for the PhilippineK. Even the terms of the Treaty of Paris did not en- 
tirely disabuse their minds, for they knew that powerful opposition to 
annexation existed in the United States, and they hoped that somethmg 
would happen to prevent it. But they were soon undeceived. On 
December 21, 1898, President McKinley asserted pointedly the deter- 
mination of the United States to extend American sovereignty over the 
islands, and instructed the War Department to make this attitude clear 
to the Filipinos. General Elwell S. Otis, who had succeeded General 
Meriitt as military governor of the islands, did not dare publish McKin- 
ley’s message in its original form, although ordered to do so, but even 
when softened the President’s announcement had a very bad effect. 
As the debate over latification proceeded, Aguinaldo and the Filipino 
leaders lost hope. If they were not merely to exchange Spanish rule for 
American rule, they must fight. On February 4, 1899, two days before 
the Senate ratified the treaty, an American outpost exchanged shots with 
.some insurgents and the wajJ.n the Philippines was on. 

The path of empire wms to prove thorny indeed. Hard fighting soon 
drove the insurgents from their trenches around Manila, but the natives 
took to the hills and inflicted severe punishment upon the Tiemli in the 
troops sent agamst them. In the first two months of fight- 
ing the Americans admitted losses of nearly twelve hundred killed and 
wounded, and before the islanders were pacified these losse.s had been 
multiplied many times over. Most prominent of the American victims 
was General Henry W. Lawton, shot by a Filipino sharp.shodter. The 
insurgent forces under Aguinaldo’s command amounted in all to perhaps 
seventy thousand men, many of whom had seen .service with the Spanish 
and were trained in western methods of warfare. Had their supply of 
arms been adequate they might have prolohged their resistance almb.st 
indefinitely, and even when reduced to the use of their native weapon, 
the bolo, a long, sharply pointed knife, they were formidable antagonist.s. 
Eetreating from one tropical fastness to another, and from one island to 
the next, they kept busy an army of occupation as large a.s their own. 
The American officers and men, incensed at the constant losses, fought 
back with methods not much different from thpie of “Butcher” WeJ-ler 
in Cuba. To William Howard Taft, of Ohio, benevolent head of a civil- 
ian commission sent to the Philippines in the summer of 1900, the Fil- 
ipino was a “little brown brother,” but to the soldiers who were doing the 
fighting: 

He may be a brother of Big BiU Taft; 

Blit he ain’t no brother of mine. 

In the end, of course, American nright won, but not until Aguinaldo had 
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been trapped in a most unchivalrous manner and brought back as a cap- 
tive to Manila. On October 1, 1901 , the complete suppression of the 
insurrection was formally announced, but the facts did not for many 
months justify such a statement. - 

Meantime, the people of the United States had had a chance to express 
themselves at the polls on the issue of “imperialism.” Republican suc- 
Bleclion cesses in the elections of 1898 denoted little more than gen- 

oj 1900 gj.^1 satisfaction at the victorias won by Americans in the 

war with Spain, but the pre.sidential election of 1900 was a pitched battle, 
with the forces favoring annexation of the Phijippine.s lined up solidly on 
one side, and those opposed on the other^y^he Republicans, with Wil- 
liam. McKinley once more their standard-bearer, and with Theodore 
R oose velt, the-jiero of San Juan Rill, as their candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent, rejoiced in the “new and noble responsibility” that had come to the 
American people, and asserted that “no other coiu’se was possible” in the 
Philippines than the one that had been taken. The Democrats, still 
imder the spell of Bryan’s oratory, also renominated their leader of the 
preceding campaign, but for second place they had no war hero; only the 
time-worn Vice-President of Cleveland’s second admmistration, Adlai E, 
Stevenson of Illinois. Bryan himself had been a colonel of Nebraska 
volunteers, but he had had no such luck with the War Department in 
obtaining a chance to fight as had the Colonel on the Republican ticket. 
To Bryan, “imperialLsm” was the “paramount issue” of the campaign, 
and the Democratic platform recorded his sentiments: 

We condemn and denounce the Philippine policy of the present Adminis- 
tration. It has embroiled the Republic in an unnecessary war, sacrificed 
’the lives of many of its noblest sons, and placed the United States^fprevi- 
ously known and applauded throughout the world as the champion of 
freedom, in the fake and un-American position of crushing wfith military 
force the efforts of our former allies to achieve liberty and self-government. 

The Pihpinos cannot be citizens without endangering our civilization; 
they caimot be subjects without imperiling our foim of government; and as 
we are not willing to surrender our civilization, or to convert the Republic 
into an empire, we favor an hnmediate declaration of the Nation’s purpose 
to give to the Filipinos, first, a stable form of government; second, independ- 
ence; and third, proteystion from outside interference such as has blen given 
for nearly a century to the republics of Central and South America. 

Throughout the campaign the debate on imperialism held the center 
Imperialism stage. The arguments were not new; they had all 

the parc^ been used while the Treaty of Paris was before the country. 
mount issue decision ever in doubt. McKinley, as the car- 

toonists so graphically portrayed, always had his “ear to the ground," 
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and he knew full well that he had read the public mind aright. Never- 
theless, Democratic orator, s dwelt long upon the inconsistency of a democ- 
racy such as the United States fighting to suppre.s& the ambitions of an- 
other people to be free. They cast William McKinley in the role of 
George III, and Aguinaldo in that of George Washington. They pointed 
out the practical difficulties involved. The United States was wholly 
without experience in the governing of colonics. How could it hope to 
.solve the problems of a distant and alien race? A great navy and a great 
ai'my would be nece,ssary to protect the new posscs.sions. Once the 
United State.s had depended upon the Atlantic Ocean and the Pacific 
Ocean for its defease. But with A.siatie possessions American military 
might must be expanded to reach far across the seas. 

Republican orators had no difficulty in justifying all that had been 
done. The Philippines, they claimed, offered an inviting mi,s,sionary 
field. The United State.s had at last an opportunity to extend the bles.s- 
ings of American chdlization. The Filipinos were not yet capable of gov- 
erning them.selves; freedom would mean only anarchy and misrule, or 
perhaps conquest by some predatory commercial nation, such as Ger- 
many or France. The United States had become a great power, and it 
mu.st accept the respon.sil>ilities of greatness. Kipling’s poem on “The 
White Man’s Burden,’’ published by McClure’s Magazine in February, 
1899, made “good sense’’. 

Take up the Wiite Man’s burden — 

Send forth the best ye breed — 

Go, bind your .sons to exile 
To serve your captive’s need; 

To wait in heavy harness 
On fluttered folk and wild — 

Your new-caught sullen peoples. 

Half devil and half child. 

There would be profits, too, from imperiali.sra. American traclg^m the 
Orient had grown of late, and with colonial posses.sions it would con- 
tinue to grow. Even al.tb£. great powers of Europe partitioned, China, 
as .seemed likely to happen,_ ^e Philippines would more than compen- 
sate ffie United Stat e.s for wh atever losses it suffered in the Chi na t rade. 
“It is God’s great purpose,” said Senator Beveridge, “made manifest 
in the instincts of our race, whose present phase is our personal profit, 
but whose far-off end is the redemption of the world and the Christian- 
ization of mankind." Besides, how could the Un ited Sta tes be a really 
great nation if it had no colonie.s? Other great .na tions h^ colonies an d 
were engagecTinamad scramble for more. Why should Americans deny 
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themselves the right to boast with the British that the sun could never 
set on their naiToiial'Hag? ‘ ~ 

It would be a mistake to assume that imperialism was the only subject 
debated in the campaign of 1900. The fre e-.silver iss ue might be dead, 
Other issues ^lany Democrats privately conceded, but a multitude of 
voters did not know it. Accordi^ly Bryan and the Demo- 
cratic orators repeated the monetary demands of 1896, while the Repub- 
licans once more adhcrcid firmly to the gold standard. T^jg,.tariff, too, 
could not bo onlirelj' ignored, and hero again both parlies had historic 
poaition.s to defend. This multiplicity of Issues led to numerous compli- 
cations. Strong advocates of imperiali.sni, or “e.vpan.sion,” as the Re- 
publicans ])referred to call it, might hold low-tariff or even free-silver 
view.s, while the bitterest enemies of an overseas empire might be con- 
vinced adherents of protection and the gold standard. Cartoonists 
made merry with the “ hold-your-nose-and-vote ” crowd. Some gold- 
.standard men “held their no.se.s” and voted for Bryan because they 
agreed with him on imperialism; some free-traders “held their noses” 
and voted for the obnoxious McKinley because they believed in expan- 
sion; in a variety of ways the old adage that “politic.s makes strange 
bedfellows” was proved to be true. Shrewdly, Republican campaigners 
turned attention away from these discordant issues all they could, and 
rang the changes on prosperity. By comparing the hard tinges of Cleve- 
land’s second administration with the good times of the McKinley era 
they were able to associate prosperity Avith Republican policies and to 
blame adversity on the. Democrats. Slogan.s such as “The Full Dinner 
Pail,” and “Let Well Enough Alone,” pressed home the point. 

In the end McKinley won a more overwhelming victory than in 1896. 
He had again the advantage of a huge campaign fund, while Bryan’s 
Be-elecHon backens had even less to spend than four years before. 
of McKinley gryan carried only the “solid South,” and four silver states, 
Colorado, Nevada, Idaho, and Montana, while McKinley carried all the 
rest, including Bryan’s homo state, Nebraska. The popular vote stood 
7,219,525 to 6,358,737 and the electoral \mte, 292 to 155. The election 
was notable for the large number of minor parties that had presidential 
tickets in the field. The regular Populist organization supported Bryan, 
but a dissident group, the “Middle-of-the-Road” Populists, nominated 
Wharton Barker of Pennsylvania for President, and Ignatius Donnelly of 
Minnesota for Vice-President. Two Socialist tickets, one of them 

* The iiuperialiafc position ia well stated in Seleciiona from the Correspondence of Theodore 
Roosenelt and Henry Cabot Lodge (2 vols., 1926) ; on the other side see George P, Hoar, 
Autobiography of Setenty Years (2 yola., 1903), and H. F. Pettigrew, Imperial Washington 
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headed by Eugene V. Debs, and a Prohibition ticket, each polled appre- 
ciable numbers of votes, while several lesser parties won next to no sup- 
port at all. In spite of his long list of opponents McKinley received a 
majority of the popular as well as of the electoral vote. Both houses of 
Congress were also assured to the Kepublicans by substantial majorities, 
and, except in the South, Republican candidates for state ofhce were 
generally the victors. In so far as an election could decide anything, the 
country had given its ajjproval to imperialism, the gold standard, and a 
high protective tariff. 

Six months after his second inauguration William McKinley visited the 
Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, New York, and on September 5 
made a speech in which he emphasized the importance of Death of 
reciprocity as a means of promoting foreign trade. Next McKinley 
day, during a reception, he was shot by an anarchist who had no other 
motive for his crime, apparently, than his disbelief in government. For 
a few days the President lingered on, but on September 14 he died, and 
was succeeded by the youthful Vice-President, Theodore~Roosevelt. In 
a sense it wa s altogether fitting t hat the pro blems^of consolidating and 
adminis tering the new American Empire should fall to Ro osevelt, for he, 
far more than McKinley, was responsible for the adventure into impe^rial- 
ism thal the nation had u ndertaken. 

When Roo sevelt took office the l ibera tion Cuba was not yet, an ac- 
comp lished .fact, but much progress in that direction had been made. 
Almost the first concern of the American army of occupation Occupation 
was the sanitation of the island. Under the leadenship of 
Major William Crawford Gorgas, an army physician, Havana, long a 
favorite breeding-place for tropical diseases, was scoured into a cleanli- 
ness it had never known before. When in spite of these measures a yel- 
low fever epidemic broke out in 1900, a special commission headed by 
Doctor Walter Reed, went to Cuba to investigate. With the help of 
Doctor Carlos J. Finley, a Cuban whose “scientific clairvoyance” had 
enabled him to guess the correct solution, they proved that a mosquito, 
the stegomyia, was the guilty carrier. Two of the American investiga- 
tors, Doctor Jesse W. Lazear and Doctor James Carroll, were infected in 
the course of their experiments, and both lost their lives as a result. 
Lazear died in a matter of days; Carroll recovered, but was so weakened 
that he died a few years later. The cause of the epidemic now ascer- 
tained, Gorgas went to work to eliminate the offending insect, with such 
success that before the year 1901 had ended Havana for the. first time in 
“more than one hundred and forty years ” was completely clear of yellow 
fever. General Wood, whose hearty co-operation as governor of Cuba 
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had made possible the successes of Reed and Gorgas, extended American 
ideas of sanitation as rapidly as possible to the whole island. When the 
time came for American withdrawal, Cuba was almost as safe a place 
to live as the United States itself.^ 

Wood’s administration also brought to the Cubans a higher degree of 
governmental efficiency than they had ever known before, and the prom- 
ise of self-government. As early as June, 1900, municipal elections were 
ordered, and when critics of Republican imperialism asserted during the 
campaign of 1900 that McKinley never meant to set Cuba free, the Pres- 
ident an.swcred with orders for the election in September of a Cuban con- 
stitutional convention. The problem of the suffrage was somewhat per- 
plexing, for a census taken by the Americans indicated that two thirds of 
the Cubans could neither read nor write, while none of them had ever had 
any experience with free elections. It was finally decided that voting 
should be restricted to those who could read and write, or who owned 
twm hundred and fifty dollars in property, or who had served in the army 
of liberation. In November, 1900, thirty-one delegates were chosen, and 
by February, 1901, the c^vention had adored' if constitution closely 
patter ned on th e Co nstitution of the United Sta tes. 

Quite significantly the Cuban Convention at first ignorecLthe special 
relationship that the American government had assumed \vould exist 
, The Platt between the United States and the republic it had created. 
Ammidmmt instructions from W'ashingtoii, Governor Wood brought 
this oversight to thf_attimtion of the delegates, and indic^ate^ clearly the 
nature of the provisions the United Statas^expeoted th em to ad opt. Even 
more ^phatic was the action of Congrras,_which_ad_ded-tQ the Army 
Appropiaatlon Bill of March 2, 1901, a series of eight clauses, Joiown as 
^ the Platt Amendment, as follo ws: 

That the government of Cuba should never by treaty with a foreign 
power impair its independence. 

- 2. That it should keep its public debt within its capacity to pay from the 
ordinary revenues of the island. 

3. That the United States should have the right to intervene for the 
preservation of Cuban independence and the maintenance of a government 
adequate for the protection of life, property, and individual liberty. 

■^4. That the acts of the American miUtaiy government during the period 
of occupation should he validated. 

.^...--5. That the plans for the sanitation of Cuba already begun should be 
carried out by the new government. 

*■ 6. That the Isle of Pines should be omitted from the proposed constitu- 


Mark SuUivan, Our 'Hirnea, i, contains an admirable chapter on this aubjeet. 
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tional boundaries of Cuba, and its title settled by treaty with the United 
States. 

‘ 7. That Cuba should sell or lease to the United States lands necessary for 
coaling or naval stations. 

'8. That all these special provisions should be embodied in a permanent 
treaty with the United States. 

Reluctantly , an d un der strong pressure fro ni_ Washington, the Cub_an 
Convention fiRallyJncliid^ the JPlatt Amendment as an aj)pendby,o the 
constitution it had drawn, and later A>nj when the new Cuban government 
had gone into operat ion, the treaty contemplated by the eighth clause 
was mntally: ratified. Thus the Platt Amendment had the sanction of 
American statute law, Cuban constitutional provision, and treaty be- 
tween the two nations. Obviously Cuba was not intended to be quite 
free; its status could be described more accurately as that of a protector- 
ate of thf UiSergtates. 

On May 20, 1902, .^erican authority was withdrawn fron^Cuba, aud 
the government turned over to elected Cuban officials. That the Platt 
Amendment, particularly the thh’d clauscj which gaveAhe Cuba cm a 
United States the right-nfJnLterventiim, was not to beco me P^otectorale 
a dead letter was soon demonalrated. In August, 1906, an insurrection, 
aimed at the overth row of thejegulMdy_electe_d government, broke, out, 
and after a brief period of patience President Roosevelt sent his_^Secre- 
tary of War, WilBiin Howard Taft, to C uba to “sit on the lid.*’ Enable 
to effect, a recon cilia tiQn bet ween the cemtending factions^ Taft, on Sep- 
tember 26, 1906, assu med the full governme ntal au thority of the island. 
For more than two years the American occupation continued, first under 
Taft and later under Governor Charles E. Magoon,^ and when finally the 
United States again withdrew it did so only with a warning to the Cubans 
from the President of the United States that “if elections become a farce 
and if the insurrectionary habit becomes confirmed ... it is absolutely 
out of the ques tion t hat the Mand should remain independent”; or, in 
effect, that if the_Ualted States had to intervene again in .Cuba it would 
come to stay. Had Roosevelt remained President indefinitely, this 
threat might have been made'~go QC "But liubsecjuent Presidents were 
more cEaril able. On several occasions the United States made use of its 
righ? of iffierventipn^in_duba, but the island was not annexed. Under 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, indeed, the Platt Amendment itself was abro- 
gated by agreement between the two nations, but by this time American 


' R. H. Pitzgibbon, Cuba and the United States, 1900-19SB (1935) ; D. A. tookioiller, 
Magoon in Cttba (1938) ; Carleton Beals, The Crime of Cuba (1933). 
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investments in Cuba had made of the island an economic, if not a politi- 
cal, dependency of the United States. 

The constitutional and governmental status of Cuba, which was 
merely administered by the United States while on its way to freedom, 
could be regarded as exceptional, but some more or less permanent modus 
vivendi had to be arranged for the other new acquisitions. According to 
the treaty of cession, "the civil rights and political status of the native 
inhabitants of the territory . . . ceded to the United States” were left to 
the determination of Congress. Did this mean that Congress could do 
as it pleased without extending the liberties guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion to its island possessions, or was the freedom of Congress in this 
respect as much subject to the Constitution in the new territory as in the 
old? In other words, as the public phrased the question. Does the Con- 
stitution follow the flag? 

Congress soon revealed through the various acts by which it provided 
for the establishment of civil government in the new possessions that it 
q'iotes of had no notion whatever of setting limits to its authority. 
dependencies Poraker Act of 1900, for example, which outlined 

a form of government for Puerto Rico, a tariff was levied against Puerto 
Rican imports into the United States equal to fifteen per cent of the 
regular Dingley rates. If Puerto Rico had become a part of the United 
States tlris provision was clearly contraiy to the constitutional require- 
ments that “all duties, imports, and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States.” Obviously, therefore. Congress did not regard the 
island as a part of the United States in the constitutional sense of the 
term, nor did the President who signed the law. But what would be the 
attitude of the federal courts, which since the time of John Marshall had 
felt free to set aside laws of Congress that in their judgment did not 
harmonize with the Constitution? ^ 

In a series of five-to-four opinions on what came generally to be known 
as the “ insular cases ” the Supreme Court decided in 1901 not to interfere 
The “in- with the stand that Congress and the President had taken. 
sular cases” tpjjg qj these cases, De Lima vs. Bidxuell, was brought by 
an importer of Puerto Rican .sugar against the collector of the port of 
New York who iefore the enactment of the Foraker Act, but aftei' the 
acquisition of Puerto Rico by the United States, had charged the full 
Dingley duties. In this ease the Court held that the money collected 
must be refunded, for Puerto Rico was no longer foreign territory. In 
another case, however, Downes vs. Bidtoell, where the collections had 

W. E. tVilloughby, Territories a7td Dependencies of the United States (1905), is useful 
on. the legal and constitutional side. 
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been made after the passage of the Foraker Act and according to its terms, 
the Court held that a refund was unnecessary, for Puerto Rico was not 
exactly a part of the United States. To eight justices these decisions 
seemed utterly contradictory, for the result was achieved by Mr. Justice 
Brown changing sides, and voting in the second decision with the four 
ju.stices who had constituted the minority in the first decision. The 
reasoning by which he justified this shift of opinion no one but himself 
seemed to understand. Mr. Justice Harlan, who, together with three of 
his associates had voted in both cases that the Constitution must follow 
the flag, dissented from the Downes vs. Bidwell decision in vigorous terms ; 

I confess that I cannot grasp the thought that Congress, which lives and 
moves and has its being in the Constitution and is consequently the mere 
creature of that instrument, can, at its pleasure, legislate or exclude its 
creator from territories which were acquired only by authority of the Con- 
stitution. 

Nevertheless Mr. Ju.stice Brown’s decision stood. Puerto Rico and the 
other dependencies, he maintained, were “territory appurtenant — but 
not a part — of the United States.” Two other opinions, the “Fourteen 
Diamond Rings” case and Hawaii vs. Manhichi, applied the same 
principles to the Philippines and the Hawaiian Islands respectively. 
The Constitution followed the flag only when and m so far as Congress 
ordered. 

“Mr. Dooley,” a mythical Irish-American whose efforts to enlighten 
his slow-witted contemporary, “Mr. Hennessy,” revealed through the 
newspapers the opinions of a shrewd conomentator, Finley Peter Dunne, 
was much impressed by the decision of “Justice Brown — Fuller, C. J., 
Gray, J., Harlan, J., Shiras, J., McKenna, J., White, J., Brewer, J., and 
Peckham, J., dissenting fr’m me an’ each other.” The Constitution, Mr. 
Dooley concluded, had no businass “to .shadow the flag to all th’ tough 
resorts on th’ Passyfic Coast.” 

“Ye can’t make me think th’ constitution is goin’ thrapezin’ around ivry- 
where a young leftinant in th' ar’rmy takes it into his head to stick a flag- 
pole. It’s too old. It’s a home-stayin’ constitution with a blue coat and 
brass buttons on to it, an’ it walks with a goold-headed cane. It's old an’ 
it’s feeble an’ it prefers to set on the front stoop and amuse the childer. It 
wudden’t last a minyit in thim thropical climes.” 

Then, reflecting on the victory of imperialism at the polls in the election 
of 1900, Mr. Dooley went on: 

“Some say it laves the flag up in th’ air an' some say that’s where it laves 
the constitution. Aimyhow, something's in the air. But there’s wan thing 
I’m sure about.” 
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“Wliat’s that?” asked Mr. Honnes&y. 

“That is,” said Mr. Dooley, “no matter whether the constitution follows 
the flag or not, th’ Supreme Court follows th’ illicition returns.” 

The thoroughly conservative Review of Reviews put the matter much 
more prosaically. “The decision of the Supreme Court,” it pontificated, 
“means that we are not to be hampered in our serious policie.s by the 
ingenious use of logic in the interpretation of an ancient document that 
was not intended to hamper posterity.” 

The begimungs of a Philippinc.s policy had been made before the death 
of McKinley. In 1899 a commission of five, headed by President Shur- 
Goveniment Cornell Univensity, was sent to make a study of 

of ihe conditions in the islands, and to report back a plan whereby 

Philippines gelf-govermnent might eventually be established. Im- 
pressed by the ignorance of the people and the variety of their races and 
languages, the commission urged delay in extending the American 
political sy.stem to the islands, but next year McKinley sent a second 
commission headed by William Howard Taft of Ohio, to make the start. 
Taft’s commission, in spite of some friction with the military authorities, 
soon took over full legislative and administrative responsibility. It 
worked out a plan for extending self-government gradually to Philippine 
municipalities, and divided the islands into provinces, each with an 
appointive head. On July 1, 1901, under authority of an act of Congress 
passed the preceding March, Taft became civil governor of the Philip- 
pines (governor-general after 1905), while the commission, reinforced 
shortly aftenvard by the appointment of three Filipino members, con- 
tinued to act as a legislature. A supreme court, appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, completed the fanriliar picture of three in- 
dependent departments of government. In 1907 the Filipinos were al- 
lowed the privilege of electing an assembly, which became the lower 
hou.se of the legislature, while the commission served as the upper house. 

American rule accomplished much more than the mere pacification 
and governmental organization of the Philippines. An immediate major 
problem was the disposition of the so-called "friar lands,” some four 
hundred thousand acres belonging to various Catholic religious orders. 
These lands had been coveted by the Filipmos, and during the abortive 
Philippine revolution many of them had been appropriated by rebellious 
tenants. The friars, however, insisted that their land titles should be 
defended by the United States. Perplexed by the conflict of religious and 
temporal rights, Roosevelt in 1902 sent Taft to Rome to negotiate 
through the Pope for a settlement, and for seven million dollars, the 
friars agreed to relinquish their claims. Many American Protestants 
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were outraged at this open recognition of papal pow'er, bfit the govern- 
ment had exchanged a wholly alien problem for one with which it had 
considerable experience — the disposal of public lands. Probably no 
other act did so much to reconcile the Pilipinos to American rule.'- 

“Dominion over palm and pine” carried with it also certain familiar 
aspects of American culture. One of the mo.st important transplanta- 
tions was the American public-school system. In 1898 perhaps five 
thousand Filipino children were in school; by 1920, over a million. At 
first American teachers were placed in charge, but adequately trained 
Filipinos, many of them educated in the United States, were soon avail- 
able to take over the work. By 1920 the number of American teachers 
had dwindled to three hundred, and the English language rivaled the 
Spanish as the most generally understood tongue in the islands. Ameri- 
can notions as to sanitation also reached the Philippines. Smallpox and 
cholera were stamped out, lepers w'cre isolated hi colonies and treated 
instead of being permitted to roam at will, and the infantile death-rate 
was sharply reduced. Good roads, too, were huilt, and improved 
methods of transportation were introduced. Most significant of all, the 
modified tariff barriers that had at first restricted trade between the 
Philippines and the United States soon gave way to virtual free trade, 
thus opening the rich American markets to Philippine sugar, coconut oil, 
rice, tobacco, and hemp. The result of this favored econonoic status was 
a degree of prosperity such as the Philippines had never known before. 
Whatever their political differences, the economic ties that bound the 
islands to the United States became closer with each succeeding year. 
Rich resources in minerals and lumber that might also be sold to Ameri- 
can customer.s were discovered, and plans for their exploitation were laid. 

The net political effect of the new prosperity, however, was to make 
the Filipinos crave independence ever more and more. Both parties in 
the United States conceded that sometime this goal must he The road to 
reached, and many of the Democrats insisted that it should '^’n’i^pendmee 
have been reached long before. In 1916, while Woodrow Wilson was 
President and the Democrats controlled Congress, the Jones Act out- 
lined a scheme of self-government for the Philippines that looked defi- 
nitely in the direction of mdependence. Both houses of the Philippine 
legislature were made elective, and the prerogatives of the governor- 
general were materially reduced. Indeed, the new governor-general, 
Francis B, Harrison, practically turned over the reins of authority to 

1 Grayaoa L. Kirk, Philippine Independence (1936), is aa excellent study of the relations 
between the Philippines and the United States from 1898 to the enactment of the act of 
independence. See also Moorfield Storey and M. P. Liohauco, The Conguest of the Philip- 
pinea by the United BltUea, 1898-19SB (1926), a strongly anti-imperialiatio view, 
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a council of Slate dominated by Filipinos, and accepted more or less 
openly a role as perfunctory as that of a governor-general in one of the 
British Dominions. This steady drift toward independence was inter- 
rupted in 1921 when President Harding sent his former rival for the 
Republican nomination, General Leonard Wood, to be governor-general 
of the Philippines, No believer in independence, Wood asserted to the 
full his legal prerogatives, and until the time of his death in 1927 unrest 
accumulated in the islands at a rapid rate.' 

Wood’s succos.sorh were more conciliatory, and by tho time the Demo- 
crats returned to power in 1933 the movement for Philippine independ- 
ence was far advanced. Philippine agitators found new and extremely 
effective allies in the sugar, dairy, and tobacco interests of the United 
States, who objected to the competition of duty-free Philippine products, 
and saw in independence for the islands an opportunity to levy the 
customary high protective tariff rates against them. Pacifists also threw 
their influence in favor of independence on the ground that Japanese ex- 
pansion might sometime reach the Philippines, and thus bring on war 
between Japan and the United States. Since Americair investments in 
the island.s had been comparatively slight, there was no effective protest 
against this point of view, and finally, on December 29, 1932, Congress 
provided in the Hawe.s-Cutting Act for a ten-year American protectorate 
over the islands to be followed by independence. Mindful of the chaotic 
economic and social conditions that would result from the loss of the 
American market.^, President Hoover courageously vetoed the act, but 
Congre.ss promptly repassed it over his veto. By this time, however, the 
Fihpinos could see that independence was not without its disadvantages, 
and the Philippine legislature, by failing to call the constitutional conven- 
tion prescribed by the act, deliberately allowed the measure to lap.se. On 
March 24, 1934, with Franklin D. Roosevelt as President, a new measure, 
known a.s the Tydings-McDuffie Act, once more offered independence 
after ten years, and this time the offer was accepted. All American 
officials except a high commi.saioner were withdrawn from the i.slands, and 
the two governments were left with the problem of working out within 
the ten-year limit such plans as might be deemed necessary to prevent 
the collapse of the Philippine economic system when the special favors 
granted by the United States should be withdrawn. The future of 
Philippine foreign relations was also left open for negotiations, with no 
assurance given tliat the United States would feel obliged to aid the 


1 The woik of these two governors may be followed In E. B. Harrison, The Comer-Stone 
of Philippine Independence, a Narrative of Seven Yeare (1932), and in Hermann Hagedorn, 
Leonard Wood (2 vola., 1931). 
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islands in maintainiug the independence they were at last about to 
achieve. 

The occupation of Puerto Rico ’ involved fewer perplexities than con- 
fronted American officials either in the Philippines or in Cuba. The 
population of the island was less than a million, nearly two Puerto 
thirds of whom were white, and the rest of Negro extraction. 

There had been no revolution and no war damage of consequence. Amer- 
ican rule was accepted without enthusiasm, but without protest. Even 
under the military regime rapid strides were made toward the better 
sanitation of the island, the building of roads, and the re-ordering of 
public finance. So smoothly was the transition accomplished that as 
early as April 12, 1900, Congress passed the Forakor Act establishing a 
civil government for Puerto Rico, the first to be accorded any of the new 
possessions. The pattern of government thus set for the dependencies 
was similar to that of the traditional American territory, but with a few 
conspicuous differences. Members of the upper house of the legislature, 
as well as the governor, were appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate, while only the lower house — the House of Delegates — 
was elected directly by the people. Both the governor of Puerto Rico 
and the Congress of the United States had the right to veto any laws 
passed by the island legislature. Six administrative officers — secretary, 
attorney-general, treasurer, auditor, commissioner of interior, and com- 
missioner of education — were endowed with ample powers, and were 
made responsible to the appropriate cabinet members in Washington 
rather than to the local governor. Residents of the island were not ac- 
corded full American citizenship, but were described as citizens of Puerto 
Rico. During Wilson’s first administration most of these anomalies were 
ironed out. An Act of March 2, 1917, equipped the island with the 
customary territorial form of government, and declared its citizens to be 
citizens of the United States, The po-ssibility of statehood has been fre- 
quently discussed, but has received little support. 

Even more rapidly than in the case of the Philippines, tariff barriers 
between the United States and Puerto Rico were broken down. Since 
the summer of 1901 complete freedom of trade has existed, with the result 
that Puerto Rican shipments to the United States (consisting chiefly of 
coffee, sugar, fruits, and tobacco) have been multiplied many times over. 
As in the Philippines, American occupation meant better roads, better 
schools, better sanitation. Nevertheless, the general level of well-being 
in the island remains definitely below Americanstandarcjs, and the relative 

1 Knowlton Mixert Porto Rico (1926), By an act of Congress, signed May 17, 1932, the 
name Puerto Rico was officially substituted for Porto Rico. 
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absence of unrest among the islanders may be attributed more probably 
to inertia than to satisfaction with American rule. 

Prideful Americans recounting the spoils of imperialism were aware 
also of certain minor possessions above which waved the Stars and 
Other Stripes. Besides Alaska, the Philippines, and Puerto Rico, 

possessions United States had acquired the Hawaiian Islands, with 

a population of more than one hundred and fifty thousand and enormous 
sugar-producing possibilitie.s. Not more than one fifth of the residents 
of these islands wer(> native IPawaiians; nearly another fifth were Ameri- 
cans; and the remaining three fifths were Asiatics. Here American in- 
vestments were important, and the wishes of American residents were 
given careful consideration. On April 30, 1900, by Act of Congress 
Hawaii was accorded full territorial status. American sovereignty had 
also been extended to Tutuila, one of the Samoan Islands in the southern 
Pacific, to Guam, some fifteen hundred miles east of the Philippines, and 
to numerous tiny uninhabited islets in the Pacific over which no other 
nation had cho.sen to raise its flag. With no form of government pre- 
scribed by Congress for these acquisitions, they remained under the 
absolute control of the President as coinmander-in-chief of the army and 
navy. Two other tiny colonies came to the United States as a result of 
the decision to build a canal across the Isthmus of Panama. The Canal 
Zone, ten miles vdde, obtained by treaty with Panama in 1903, 
came to be inhabited principally by government employees, and was 
eventually left to the government of Congress, the President, and the 
national courts. The Virgin Islands, acquired by purchase from Den- 
mark in 1917, were deemed of value for the proper defense of the Canal. 
To govern the impoverished twenty-five thousand Negroes and mulattoes 
who inhabited them, the President was authorized to appoint a governor, 
subject to the approval of the Senate. The Danish code of laws, already 
in force, was retained. 

Quite as the opponents of imperialism had predicted, the necessity of 
defending this overseas empire led to a rapid expansion of the military 
Imperial might of the United States. Under Elihu Root as Secretary 
tlejeme the United States Army underwent a reorganization 

so thorough that the scandals of inefficiency that marred the prosecution 
of the war against Spain could not soon be repeated. In keeping with 
modern practice a general staff was created to take the place of the major- 
general in command of the army, and to lay plans for the proper defense 
of the United States and its possessions. By means of the Army War 
College, established in 1901, and other service schools, an attempt was 
made also to carry on the military education of officers after they had 
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been commissioned. The size of the army was not greatly increased, but 
a new mihtia law, designed to make of the National Guard a more effi- 
cient second line of defense, was placed on the statute books in 1903. 
Even more striking than the reorganization of the army wa.s the rapid ex- 
pansion of the navy, to which one or two new battleships were added 
every year.^ In 1907 President Roosevelt spectacularly advertised the 
strength of the American Navy by .sending a fleet of sixteen battlp.ships, 
together with the necessary auxiliary craft, on a voyage around the 
world. Any power critical of American policies — and the President had 
Japan particularly in mind — might thus see what it would have to deal 
with should it provoke the United States to war. 

Quite as striking a fact as the .sudden acquisition of a colonial empire 
by the United States was the equally .sudden subsidence of the imperial- 
istic urge. To Senator Beveridge (unless perchance he too Decline of 
had changed his mind) the rapid lo.ss of interest by Ameri- imperialism 
cans in expansion must have seemed disheartening indeed. The “march 
of the flag ” would not go on. After the first excitement, interest in the 
newly acquired possessions diminished, and the public showed not the 
slightest appetite for more. When the United States entered the World 
War in 1917, one of the certainties, unchallenged by any political party, 
was that the American nation would not emerge with more colonies. At 
the Paris Peace Conference the United States, almost alone among the 
victors, made no demands for territory, and all efforts to saddle the 
American government with disagreeable mandates came to nought. 
From the financial point of view colonial empire had proved to be almo.st 
a total loss; the Philippines in particular had cost the government huge 
s ums , and had brought in next to nothing by way of profit. This, per- 
haps, need not have been so ; other nations took a heavy toll from their 
possessions. But neither the American government nor the American 
people showed great aptitude along this line. Americans with a taste for 
foreign investments were not lacking, but they made as good profits, if 
not better, in lands that lay outside the American Empire. Discourag- 
ing, too, was the discovery that distant possessions meant involvement in 
world politics. American isolation was threatened and the danger of war 
was increased. 

Perhaps a distmetion might be drawn between possessions in the west- 
ern hemisphere and elsewhere. Americans while somewhat indifferent 
toward territorial acquisition made in the New World, showed little 
disposition to give them up. They even acquiesced while their govern- 
ment, under one pretext or another, made virtual protectorates for a time 

I A, T« Mahan, Lessons of the War with Spain (1899), 
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of nations bordering on the Caribbean Sea and adjacent to the Panama 
Canal. The Philippines, however, were a heavy load to carry, and with- 
out huge naval expenditures they were utterly indefensible. At this 
distant outpost the "march of the flag” seemed destined to stop, and 
from it a strategic retreat has already been planned. 



CHAPTER XVII 


WORLD POLITICS 


Theodo hk Roosevelt (1858-19 19), twenty- sixth Pres ident of t he 
Unite d Stat es, was tli^_youngest man ev er t o hav e held the Presidency, 
but in spite of h is mere forty-three years he was by no means Theodore 
lacki ng in politica l experienced The descendant of a long Roo'^erelt 
line of we ll-to-do NewVork aristocra ts, he was brought up in an atraos- 
phe re of culture and learning that contras ted sharply with the Lincolnian 
tra dition, s o dear to American, heart s! H^sa w Europ e" ab'a’chxld, was 
carefully prepared for college, atten ded H arvard, gradu ated with th e 
class of J38Q. His education began, he claimed later, “immediately 
after leaving college,” and certainly he soon learned about politics. 
Unwilli ng to live the life of a rich man’.s son, he found occasion in 1881 
to r un for the legislature , and with the help of the local mac hine he was 
elected, For three terms^ of one year each he repre.-^ented'dis district 
at Albany, and in spite of his youth he gave a good account of himself. 
In 1884 he attended the national imnunating convention at Chicago as 
chairmaiiUf the New York delegation, and worked energetically, but in 
vain, to prevent the nomination of_James„G. Blaine, The su dden de ath 
of his yoimg_wife^_tpgether with his deep disappointment at Blaine’s 
triumph, had much to do with Roosevelt’s decision to engage in the 
cattle business far out on the Dakota^ frontier. The ne w lif e was like a 
tonic; he loved it. “You w ould be amused to s ee me,” he wrote to "his 
good ffIcnd”Senry Cabot Lodge, “in my b road~sombre rQ hat, fri nged 
and beadecT'buclcslHfr' shut, horsehide chaparajos or riding trousers, 
and cowbbv'boots. w ith braided~bridle and .siFv^sPur^ Roosevelt’s 

1 The only a.dequately critical biography of Roosevelt la H. F. Pringle, Theodore Roose- 
velt (1931). Most other writers on Roosevelt are oonteiit to expound or elaborate the 
“Roosevelt legend/’ so ably set forth in Theodore Roosevelt, An Autobiography (1913), 
and J. B. Bishop, Theodore Roosevell and His Time Skoionin His Own Letters (2 vols , 1920). 
Of this type are W. R Thayer, Theodore Rooseoelt; an Intimate Biography (1919) \ L. F, 
Abbott, /mpressiorw of Theodore Roosehelt (1919) \ and TV. D. Lewis, The Life of T^jeodorc 
Roosevelt {IQIQ) . 
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we&tcrn experience wa& brief, but it was alho deep. _ He never quite got 
over it.‘ ~ 

Roo.sevelt .spent only a part oi hi.s time in the We.st, he soon ye- 
married^ and he wa.s not long out of politics. 0‘With the most genuine 
reluctance,” or so he claimed, he acc^ted in 1886 the Republican nora- 
inationjEor mayor of Now York, and ran third in a three-cornered race. 
Two years later ho campaigned so energetically for Harrison that when 
the Republicans won he was rewarded by an appointment to the Civil, 
Service Comnii.ssionja position that paid only thirty-five hundred dollars 
ay;oar, and wius accounted by the£ohticjaii.s ofJitRe_con.se.qucnce. But 
Roosevelt was not concerned about the sajary, and in spite of the efforts 
of spoil.smen to cripple his work he soon madejif civil se rvice r eform 
som ething mo re t han an idealist’.s dre am, /in 1895 , after six years with 
the eomm issioii, he accepte^_an even hiinml^office,, the presi dency of 
the ^w York pol ice bo ard, and agai n lifted the office to his own stature. 
For^TO^arnic warred with great earnestness, although with indifferent 
hucce.ss, agai nst vice and crim e. Having seen wdth his own eyes how 
the ‘‘other half” lived, he emerged faoin the exper ience a convimed 
s ocial reformer a nd the idoT of .such humanitarians as Jacob Rii s. He 
emerg ed, too, with a habit oTi^d that was to remain strongly in evi- 
dence througho ut his care er. Both as civil seiwice commissioner an d' ^ 
police commissioner, he had found that those who opposed his views 
were ahnost invariably insincere, or dishonest, or worse, while he h lm- 
self was cast in the rdle of righteousness. Inevitably he became accus - 
to med to thinking~5 himself as always right, and his opponents, wha t- 
eve r their views, as always wTong . ,* 

In spite of his activity in politic.s Roosevelt fo u nd time to njg,ke im- 
portant contributions to the history of the United Stat es. His Naval 
'Roosevelt, War of 1812 ( 1882 ) was begun when he was a stiid ^t^ln 
coll ege, and was published two ye ars after his g raduat ion. 
He co ntributed two hastily wT-it ten volumes to the American State.smen 
Serie.s, one of them on Th omas H arttimton (1^86)' a wbrFof considerable 
merit, and TEe“ot1Ier, on Goiwerneur Morris ( 1888 ), not as highly es- 
teemed. His best TiistqricariTOrk was a foin-vohime series, The 'Winnmg 
of the West ( 1889 - 96 ), which^traced fr om origin al so urc es the :^th' of 
conq liest by which the white man won the region from th e Ap pal achians 
to the Mississippi. Roosevelt was less impressed with the significance 
of the frontier than with the taHs of heroism and adventure in which it 
abounded, but it is noteworthy that even before Turner he had begun 

> Herwaim Hagedorn, RootmU the Bud Lands (1921), doea justice to this phase of 
Roosevelt’s career. 
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Copuright, Harri<i and Ev-inn 
THEODOKE ROOSEVELT 

to -write of the West. Possessed of an easy, flo-wing style, and an adept 
at story-telling, he might have ia_^ed with Parkman and Prescott had 
he chosen history instead o f politics as his vocat ion. DrawingTieavily 
on lus~TOslie m experience he wrote, too, f or popular coasumpflglTl uch 
books as"his H untiim Triys of a Ranchman ( 1885 ), and Ranch Lif e and 
the Curd ing Trail ( 1888 ). 

Roosevelt^ain won for himself a plac e in national politics when he 
campaigned vigorously forTdcffinley ”in 1896 ; his appointment as 
As sis^faht idecretar y of the iSaw was offered and accepted as a fitting/^ 
rewMdtOT ser-vlcer^dS’5( After bis e icpmencelrrciubarSwas im- 
mediately picked up by the Republican machine in New York to head 
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the stat^ ticket in \vhat_threat^edj^_becaus^of charges of corruption 
against the prec_^ing administration, to be a Democratic year. Elected 
by a slender majority, hdenjoyed hugely His jirof^as governor, but ’was 
regarded with grave suspicion by Thomas Collier (“Me-Too”) Platt, the 
“Easy Boss” of New York Eepublicanism. As a means of getting 
R^sevelt out of the s tate, Platt fav ored thcjiominatiorLofJR,Qn&cvelt 
for sec Qnd~pla ce on th e national ticket in 1 900. Two other ImM-boiled 
politicians, ^TattEewS. Quay and Boies Penrose, both of Pernisylvania, 
supported Platf’ETsclienie for the aiigiiish Boosevelt’s nominatioi^would 
give theifTipstart pol itical rivap Mark Haniia. Soon an insistent na- 
tional'demand for Roosevelt had set in, and^the'combiiTed p'rolests of 
McKinley, Hanna, and Roosevelt himself were easily overruled. Roose- 
velt had stated publicly that “under no circumstances could I or w ould 
I accSpnTrenbnuriatloh for the Vice-Presidency,” while Han na had re- ^ 
minded some of t he delegates to the Philadelphia nominating co nvention 
that there woulcTbe “onl y one life between this madman and the Whi te 
House. ” Henry Cabot TCodg^ who believed that Roosevelt should 
accept the Vice-Presidency if it were offered him, advised him not to go 
to the Republican nominating convention if he did not wish the nomina- 
tion. But Roosevelt went, wearing his cowboy hat, and asserting noisily 
his unwillingness to run. There were those who quoted Shakespeare; 
He “doth protest too much, methinks.” At any rate, he received the 
vote of every delegate to the convention, except his own, and he accepted 
the nomination. 

Ever spoiling for a fight, he enjoyed the campaign, but with the elec- 
tion over he was prepared to be bored. “ I would rather be anything 
Elected Vice-President,” he had once proclaimed, “say a 

Vice-Presi- Professor of History,” He decided that he might as well 
while away his time by readi ng l aw, a study he Ead once 
begun and abandoned, aiid arranged to borrow the necessary books 
from Chief-Justice White. His labons on the law, which were to include 
a Saturday afternoon quiz by the Chief Justice, had not yet begun, how- 
ever, when he found himself suddenly elevated to the office he had long 
before set as the goal of his ambition. For good or ill, he was never 
to take a lawyer’s view of the Presidency. 

The perfect good taste that characterized Roosevelt’s every act in 
taking over the Presidency did much to allay the fears of those who 
had considered him only a brash young man. He at once ann ounced 
that it wo uld be his “aim to continue absolutely unbroken the poli cies 
of President McKinley for the peace, prosperity, a nd honor of our be- 
loved country.” Especial ly reassuring was the decision to retain 
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McKinl^\s^ cabinet, ior what ev er hib fauUs McKinley had proved him- 
self t't) be an^eliid^ o_f men. Two of the advisers on whom Roosevelt 
was io dopendlndst, John Hay, Secretary of State, and Elihu Root, 
Secretary of War, were already in the cabinet, while a third, William 
Howard Taft, had been picked by McKinley for the difScult task of 
inaugurating civil government in the Philippines. Roo.sevelt even 
.sought with some success to appease Mark Hanna, although, as both 
knew, the gulf between them on most matters of consequence was veiy 
wide. It was inevitable that eventually Roosevelt was to be his own. 
President. For the most part McKinley had been content to follow 
public opinion, but f^ressive leadership waslui integral paidr of "the , 
Ro oseVelt ~p fb~dii{d it^~~FQrturiateIy the new President embodied to a’ 
remarkable degree the interests and prejudices of the average American. 
Wh6u he sought to lead there was no dearth of followers. 

^tter ve r.sed in world aff air s than his predecess ors, Roosevelt tackled 
wim eager enth usiasm th e problems of diplomacy that c^F1Eefore“Eia 
ad ministrat ion. He found European nations fa7 1ebr^om~ ’^^^^nd 
tem ptuous o f the UnifecFStat^slih^ ^heyHad Been before ~^menca 
the Spanish- American W ar. I To show fhat'^CPrinany^Tiad only the 
friendliest of .sentiments toward the United States, the Kaiser conferred 
a medal on Roosevelt, sent his brother, Prince Henry, on a tour of 
America, invited Roo.sevelt’.s charming daughter, Alice, to chri.sten a 
yacht he had ordered from an American shipyard, and presented a 
statue of his illustrious ancestor, Frederick the Great, to adorn the new 
Army War College on the lower Potomac. France, not wishing to be 
entirely outdone, founded some exchange professonships, and reminded 
forgetful Americans of the helpful part France had played in the Ameri- 
can Revolution by forwarding to the United States a statue of Rocham- 
beau. Great Britain, openly hopeful of an alliance with the United 
States, went much further than presents in demonstrating her friend- 
ship. How to take advantage of all tliis display of good-will, and yet to 
escape commitments that might involve the United States in European ‘ 
affairs, taxed to the full the capacities of the new President and his able 
advisers. 

I threat to American isolation inv<^ed in the acquisition of the 
Pmlippines "^"rcry great. Th e Unite d States, whether it so desired 
or not, had become aii Asiat ic power, w ith a lively interest 
in wbatevei^enTon in Asia. But t he g reat power.s of .,^ia, 
with the exceptionWf 'Japan, were also the great powere orElifopfe - 
Great BiitainlgThdia.T' rance in French Indo-C hma. Ru ssia in Si beria. 
Germany inlSHantung, the Netherlands in the East Indies. i^^How could 
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British government expressed complete concurrence, and with its assist- 
ance Hay succeeded also in bringing Germany to his Jpoint of view. 
Finally an Anglo-German agreement not only endorsed Ha^’s principles, 
but also served notice on the other great powers that theV^^might not 
take advantage of the existing .situation to acquire Chinesd territory 
or to establi.sh new trade barriers. This announcement was received 
with some dismay by France and Rus.sia, but they had no choice but to 
acquiesce. After extensive negotiations thd poivers agreed upon a set 
of twelve joint demands that required principally (1) the punishment of 
the chief offenders, (2) the settlement of all foreign claims by a money 
indemnity instead of by land cession.s or special privileges, anel (3) th^ 
adoption of adequate measures for the safety of foreigners in CTiina^ 

The indemnity required of China, $333,000,000 to be ^aid in ^;tMfty- 
nine annual installments, was large, but it would K^e^been-much larger 
The Boxer Aad not the Un ited States made everv-efforitAk eepit down. 
indemnity ^The portioiTwarded to the United States was $24,440,700, 
"Buf later investigation showed that the original estimates of American 
losses had been much too high. Accordingly Congress in 1908, on recom- 
mendation of President Roo.sevelt, reduced the obligation to approxi- 
mately half its original size, and in 1924 remitted also an unpaid balance 
of $6,000,000. In appreciation of these friendly acts the Chinese govern- 
ment announced that it would devote the first remission to the education 
of Chinese students in the United States, and the second, to educational 
and scientific work in China. ] For many years Chine.se students, sup- 
ported by “Boxer indemnity ’"money, wore a familiar sight on American 
campuses, and their absorption of we.stern civilization deeply influenced^ 
the course of Chinese development. / Thp handling of the indemnity, 
matter, together with Hay’s persistemrofforts to preserve Chinese na-i 
tional integrity, caused the Chinp.se for a generat|ipn to regard the! 
United States a,s a kind of moral, if not political, aim u 

The withdrawal of the expeditionary forces frorrvChina was set for 
the fall of| 1901, and was carried out according to agreement by all the 
nation.s extept Russia, which mamtained a special concentration in Man- 
churia with a view to exacting further favors from China. It thu,s be- 
came apparent that if the open door were to be kept open, something 
more effective than moral suasion would have to be used. Had American 
public opinion been willing to tolerate the idea, which definitely it was 
not, an. Anglo-Japanese-American alliance might then have been formed 
to preserve the integrity of Chuia and to maintain the open door. At 
the moment, the three nations seemed to possess a community of inter- 

' Tyler Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia (1922). 
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ests. Both English and American trade in China was well established, 
and in free competition would continue to prosper. Japan, recently 
westernized, and eager to exploit the rich mineral resources and the 
enormous markets of China, counted on proximity as a sufficient aid to 
enable her to compete on equal terms with the we.stern powers. It is 
barely possible that had the three nations joined hands they might 
have brought enough pressure to bear upon Russia, short of war, to 
force Ker to livp up .to the agreements she had signed. But the United 
States had no stomach either for alliances or for war, and Hay could 
only make futile prcitests and receive empty promises. 

The Japanese, however, were determined that if any nation was to 
obtain special favors in China it must be Japan, and not Russia. Japan- 
ese stuclents of \^estern civilization had reached the conclu- Japan’s 
sion that the enormous and growing population of Japan 
could be supported only by the rapid expansion of manufacturing. But 
Japan lackdd the two greatest essentials for a manufacturing nation, 
coal and iron, both of which China possessed m abundance. Access to 
these commodities, as well as to Chinese markets for Japanese goods, 
the Russian advance might eventually block. With the Japanese 
"life-line” thus endangered, Japanese statesmen made deliberate plans 
for the expulsion of Russia from Manchuria. On January 30, 1902, 
Japan signed a treaty of alliance with Great Britain, which recognized 
the hidependenco of Korea and China, and applied the open-door policy 
to both. It was further agreed between the two contracting powers that 
if either should be attacked in defense of its legitimate interests by a 
single nation, then the other party to the alliance would remain neutral; 
but if either should be attacked by more than one nation, then the other 
ally must come to its aid. One advantage of this alliance from the 
British point of view was that it would permit the withdrawal of British 
naval units from the Far East for concentration in European waters 
where the naval might of Germany w^as on the rise. The fundamental 
consideration so far as Japan was concerned was that the Japanese army 
might now drive the Russians out of Manchuria without fear of attack 
from any other power. 


The Russo-Japanese W^£tbatbroke--out-aa--19M was soon over. 
It was fought on Chine e soIlT'altEOTgh China, strongly supported in 
this endeavor bv"the ,-Uniteg~Btates. succe^ ed in remaining j^^sso- 

neutral. Islaturally Aiperican sympat hy ran with Japa n, Japanese 

■^oTiVTOsthe Rusii te!mther the JaDan eae.-who-had 
most openly fl.outed the ' ‘ open door." Roosevelt even went so far a s to 
send a private warning to Ei'ance and Germany that if eithe r of A hem 
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entered the war on'tjie side of Russia he would bring the United States 
to the aicTdfTapmTA WheiTi^volution at home and Japanese i victories 
in the Far East made) peace a necessity for the Russians, and hnancial 
exhaustion made it equallj;_ imperative for the Japanese^ Roosevelt 
sougld_and obtained assurance from both belligerents that nis services 
as mediator wovilcl be well received. Thereupon he officially offered 
mediation, was accepted, and in the summer of 1905 receiveTlihe"bhvoy.s 
bf t he~\wri ng nalions in the TTnitetr Staten ITirSeptember 5,'T905, a 
....treaty of peace was signed at Portsmouth, New Himp’shm, according 
^0 wEIcKlioth parties agreed to evacuate Manchuria^ jaud Russia trans- 
ferredlti l^s'esUrChi nes c ports and lerritories to Jap an. To the intense 
regret of the Japanese, who draperately needed the money, Russia was 
not required to pay the .six hundred million dollars in demn ity the Japan- 
ese had demanded, al though Japan did o btain, par tly by way p|_com- 
pensation, the southern half of the islan d of Sakhalin. For his services 
to fEe^ause of peace Roos^elt received j: pe ^qbel Peace Prize a iid^.the 
enthusiastic plaudfti'oTTus comRrymen.M" 

Once the war was over, the friendly rgifations between Japan and the 
United SUtes_ came to an abrupt end. Roosevelt’s failure to back 
Ja'pan and Japan’s demand for an indemnity was de^y resented by 
America Japanese^ wEo~l)elieved~tKa F^t E'~his~ support the y 

might hav e co llected a hug e sum. Japanese immigrati^Jnto the 
Unite3~5tates, beginning about 1900, was another source of friction. 
By 1906 the number of Japanese resident in the Pacific states had reached 
about sqventy-five thousand and they had begun to give native Ameri- 
cans steHubiis cbmpetltloh as day laborers and market gardeners. _They 
even bought land, and by swarming all over it broke down the land 
values bf'heighbQring tracts, "and then bought still more. Tlacial_ 
antagbnism~wa s easily stirred, and in 1906 th e San Francisco sc hool 
board decided on sepa rate school s for Ja panese child ren, a d iscri mination 
that waihleeply resented^itTsensitive Japan. RooSevelt also deprecated 
the San~FrahcisTO~s(ffi6ffiTif3er7andrusn(^is influ ence tdsecure'its modi- 
ficaJugn^ 'More imnorb anFstiir TEe obtained from t he Japanese govern- 
men ^a^genttSTire n’s a g resi^nt?’ whereb^y Japan hmselfuhderiooE to 
termlhatethe^’^^W^grTtl^^^ la borers to the Unite d States. Since 
thesnenugran^^re^also present in Hawaii, Mexico, Canada, and the 
Canal 25one, and at least among the Hawaiian sugar producers were still 
desired, the Japanese government continued to grant passports to those 

A. W. Griawoldi The For Eastern Policjf of the United Slates (1938) , ia aa excellent 
lecwt svraunary, ■which may be supplement^ by Tyler Dennett, Roosevelt and the Russo- 
Jatmese War (1925), and P. J. Treat, Diplomatic Relations Betheen the United States and 
Japan, }89S~im (2 vols.. 1938). 
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territories, but offered no objection to an American prohibition against 
entrance of Japanese from any of these regions into the United States. 
The “gentlemen’s agreement” sounded far better than it worked, and^ 
anti-Japanese feeling on the I^cific coast failed to subside.*) 

An even more serious menace to Japanese-American accord came from 
the poli cy Jap iir had adopted in the Far East. Left to fight alone on 
behalf of the open door, the Japanese now began to close the door in 
ihe face of the rest of the world. What the Japanese desired, it soon 
became apparent, was the gradual subjection of China’s resources to 
Japan'’s nectesities. Koreaj long under Japanese domination, was openly 
annexed. This need not have surprised Roosevelt, for in 1905, during 
the peace negotiations, he had privately agreed to it in return for a similar 
recognition by the Japanese prime minister of American sovereignty 
over tfieThilipginesj But Manchuria, to o, seemed markedjor exclusive 
exploitation by JiCpan, and how far the new policy would lead none could 
tell. Japanese, ap olog is ts~began presently to talk of a Monroe Roctrine 
for Asia, in wiii ch Japan would play the sa me r61e in the Far East that 
the Unite_d S tates played in A merica. But the Jap anese'Monroe Doc-( 
trine obvi ously involved a kind of economic overlord&hip that tSeTTiuted 
St ates had never ass erted in New Wor ld. A s the Japanese plans, 
unfolded, there was much loose talk of the “yellow peril. ” [ Would Japan 
event ually seek to take the Philippin es? Many people in the United 
States, probably Theodore Roosev elt among them, be lieved tha t war 
with Japan was irnnn hent,~arid in 190^ with the i nten tion of either 

he President sent the Ameri- 

which was embodied in an 

Secretary of State andThe 

J^aUese Ainbassador to the Uiuted States, was a face- ^ 

saving device, design^ prmmly^to prevent a conflict that Tahahxra " 
neither . nation w anted. Accord ing to t his document ,(] ) 
the two natigns asserted a common desire to develop their commerce 
on the Pacific freely and peacefully;^) they agreed to jnaintain “the 
exislingTtafe"s'guo”^irrthe Ear East, including the open door in China; 
,(3) they stood "together in support of the independence and integrity of 
China; they promised, in the event of any threat to eiastml 

conditions, to consult with each other as to what ndeasur'es they should 
talm^''Tliis polite' .exchange .said all that the United States coulS ask, 
but it tvas utterly unenforceable on Japan, as both governments knew. 

1 These problems are best treated in T. A. Bailey, Theodore Hooseveli and the Jajmtese- 
Arnerzean Crises (1934). 
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The United States, without allies and unwilling to have them, was im 
'Reality powerless to defend either the open door or the integrity of China.) 

While the American adventure into Far Eastern diplomacy was 
meeting with indifferent success, a, gratifying record of triumphs was 
being established in the western hemisphere. Here the United States 
was close enough to the problems it attacked to have ^ b etter undel Stand- 

powerful antagonists to deal 
with asjn the Orient. Furthermore, evenfa soon prove d that in all 
matters of con.seguem'o the Unitcid ^t^tes^ couldj;'ount with certainty 
fpn British support. 

)y^ne of the results of the discovery of gold in the Klondike was a dis- 
pirte' with Canada over the boundaries of Alaska. Only two feasible 
Xhe^Alcdscm routes to the gold-producing area existed, dne by way of the 
M mdary Yukon Kiver, and the other acro.ss the Alaskan panhandle. 

Distressed because both of these routes ran through Ameri- 
can territory, Canadian officials began to examine old maps and treaties, 
and at 'length came out with a claim that the boundai^ line betw'een 
Canada and the Alaskan panhandle had been incorrectly located, and 
should be shifted far to the west.\ The Treaty of 1825 between Great 
Britain and Russia, which originally fixed this boundary, provided that 
it was to follow the crest of the mountains parallel to the coast, but was 
never to be more than ten marine leagues from the shore-line, following 
its sinuosities. The Canadians claimed that the proper location of the 
shore-line was not, as had always been supposed, where sea-water left 
off, but rather along the farthest western reaches of the islands and 
promontories that skirted the coast. The boundary line could thus 
jump from peak to peak, giving Canada access to the Pacific at numerous 
points, particularly Dyea and Skag^s'ay, at the head of the trail to the 
Klondike. There was talk, even, of building a Canadian railroad to 
i^me far northern port. 

\ The Canadian plan for a corridor acroas the Alaskan pan handle was 
fully presen ted by the British goy crnjnent, which at that time still 
represented" Canada in foreign affajrs. I n- 1 sps lm~AngIolASRric an 
-^mrEigKTdnuhSiloh sitting-at Quebec failed to reac h a decision, and 
theTr^S^^SE^grtbllbwed wer e lo ng and inv olve d. Finally, in 19Q3, 
-the Unitecf'States'a^'eedi to a plan of arbitration by ^Yhi c^^p stood no 
chance to lose. Three commissioners were to be appointed by each 
side, ahSTcfecisions obuI(rBe made'onijnby a niajority'vote. In appoint- 
ing' UieTfineri5®^^|^^ra^^neri7T*fSI3enOCoosevirrtook care that 
no one was chosen who mi ght lQok~i^th favoTWlEFT^aniHiaircase , 
b{tt‘''IEe"^ntisEr^ ovei'nment appointed only two members (both Cana- 
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dians) w hose minds were akeady mad e up, and select ed as the third 
represe^atwe Lord Alverstone, Chief Justice of England, who, to all 
intents and purposes, became sole arbiter, There is no reason to suppose 
that Lord Alverstone was instructed aa to/what course he should pursue, 
or that he needed to be so instructed. The Americans had the better 
case, and on every unportant point he so decided. / The significant f act 
is th at the British government, by appointing such arman as Alverstone, 
showe d its willingness to see the Un ited~States winJhe^arb^tratiAn, even 
at the cos t of extreme resentment on the part of Ca nada.^ /c^iy 
V Meanwhile the Ilay-Pauncefote treaties had pre.sented'eveh stronger 
evulenco of British good-will. The long voyage oi the Oregon around 
The Hay- Horn, coupled w'ith the acquisition of new possessions 

Pauncefotc in the Philippines, diad piled up irresistible sentiment in the 
ireahei, United States for the building of a strictly American^tpr- 
•^oceanic canal through some part of Central America. Since the terms 
oftne Glayton; 3 Bulwer Treaty still stood in the w'ay, the Senate as early 
as ISQSm^p^'ffie^p^itiSar to obtain the desired changes from Great 
Britmh. | Contrary to earlier experience, w'hen the matter was broached 
to~the British government no difficulties were encountered, andJto WOO 
■ the first Hay-Pa unc e fote T reaty was sig ned. This agreement h^^or, 
failed to go as far as American sentiment demanded. ' It 'prpyided tha t 
the United States might build the canal as an exclusiv ely Am erica,n _ 
project, but it assumed that the canal would remain unfortified and t hat 
its heiitrality would be internationally guai’anteed. As a result the 
treaty was amended to deathfi in the United States Senate, and a new 
treatySadToTie lie^o tiatcd. T 

\]Li th e second Hay-Pauncefote Trea ty the Bri tish government vir tually 
per mitted the~tftuted"StatS to ^te its own ter ms., j^h e Clayton- 
Bul wet Trea ty, which before^had been merely revised, was now abr o- 
gatedT^d a nerv treaty^ was written to re place it. ^ By its thrms the 
Unit ed States wag pennitted to acquire territory in Central Amer ica, 
and to police the canaL— a provision that the America n governm ent 
interpret ed to mean t bright o f fortification. Never theiSs, the canal , 
whi le~strictly American, wasloT id^ free and open to tEdvess oIs of 3om- 
mered andf of war oTalTnation s ... on t erms of entire equality.” nor w ere 
there to be §my dis^Sninatioris “ in respect of the conditions or charges 
of JraiSciv xi^XS'ite^d States appeared tbliave'piiaeg' was the 

right to build a neutr^ canal and td~guaranteelts"heutr ality, but the 
new treaty satisfied the SehSiTiHiiclrfafified ifT^Hay said, “with no 


> Considorable light is shed on this subject by Allan Nevina, Henry ’White; Thirty Yeare 
of Awiericart tHvlcmacy (193C0 . 
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opposition, except from the irreclaimable cranks. Seventy-two to six 
was neaf~enbugh unanimity.” y 

The m gihficance of this treat y w as deeper_than most Americans roa- ' 
lized. tate Briti sh government, i n granting toTKelJhitecl States a free 
hand iir^uilding the can al, me ant to indicate its belief that Anglo- 
the friendship h etweenT t^, two nations "was'^rhmMnt Amermn^^^ 
and jould never be broke n.! Had theTJmtig^tates been 
rpadv~to seal the pact bv/an outright alliance, Great Britain would 
havcjieo n all too wil^rgj^dt was' ffie. withdrew^her "fleetsTfom Carib- 
bean waters, and left to the U nited States the protection of British 
intere sts in that region T Just as she had turned over some of her Asiatic 
,^interests to the protection of7apan ^er the Anglo- Japanese alliance.® 

[ jf^erican o b^iwerslelFcertaln tEitJhe United States had won a great 
^~Tliplo matic~ rd etory, but the assl stm ee ih^ /GfeaF Britain was able to 
obtaiulr ohrAmenc a T during th e World War iMves in so me doubt the 
question of which nation sho wed the greater dip lomatic skill .y 

With the way cleared for the building of th&\canal, the next ques tion 
to demand an answer was wher e to builcL it,-tTwo ap parently fea sible 
routes existe d, one through the narrowest por4kihr^of the Isthmus of' 
P anama, the other farther to the north tnrough the hlepublic of I^ar 
r a^IaJ Both routes had strong adherents in the Upited States . anJ. tKe 
task of choosing between them was not a n easy one.J 

The Panama route had been tried beforeT Tn the late seventies Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps, the French builder of the Suez Canal, had organized a 
company for the purpose, and with his previous record of success as a 
talking point had induced European investors to stake large sums on 
the project. De Lesseps also hoped to sell stock in the United States, 
but the insistence of President Hayes that American policy called for a 
strictly American canal closed the American market to his blandish- 
ments. On faith and without sufficient funds he nevertheless went 
ahead, obtained a concession from the State of Colombia, bought the 
Panama Railroad, and in 1882 began operations. By 1889 his company 
was bankrupt and the work of excavation had ceased. Five years later 
the New Panama Canal Company was formed, ostensibly to finish the 
canal, but actually to sell out to the United States. The company claimed 
that the total capital invested in Panama had reached $260,000,000, but 
about the only thing of value it possessed was its franchise from Co- 
lombia, which would not expire unghl904. 

The Nicaraguga route was-longer, but because advan tage could be 

I Maiy W. Williams, Anglo-American Isthmian Diplomacy, 1815~tQlS (1916). 

* J. H. Latan6, From Isolation to Leadership (now edition, 192a), p. 131. 
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taken of Lake Nicaragua a nd the river which connected it with the 
The Isih- ' Atlantic, many believed that it more practicable than 


mian Canal 
Commission 


the Rhorter7is~tEmiaji rou te. In 1890 an American company, 
in which Frederick Billings, builder of the Northern Pacific, 
was deeply involved, ha d begun work in Nica ragua, bu t af ter an ex- 
penditure of about six million dollars it, too, had gone bankrupt. The 
Nicaraguan route nevertheless strongly appealecrto AmericansTand the 
Isthmian Canal Tlommi&sion, appointed by PresidehnyrcTCrnley~iii 1901 
to assess the merits jif th e tw o routes, reported in its ^vor. Part of 
the reason for this decision was the price of one hundred million dollars 
^that the N ew Panama Canal~C'omp any wanted for its property_and 
rights. Forty million dollars, according to the committee, would have 
been enough. accordance with the committee’s recommendation, 
the House of Re^esentath’es passed a billjn 1902 which provided for 
the cbn^ruction of the canal through Nicaragua^ 

Powerfi^forees were at work, however, in favor of the Panama route. 
They included Pres i dent Roosev elt, who believed, quite mistakenly as 
it turned out, that a sea-level canal could be constructed through 
Panama, -^ereas kcks would be a certainty through Nicaragua. They 
included al so Marcus A. Ham ia. who had obtained a contribu tion of 
sixt y thousand dollars to the R epubl ican campaign chest in 1900 from 
the New Panama Canal Comp any. Most important of all, they in- 
cluded a re.sourcef ul Frenchman, Philippe Bunau-Vari lla. leading light 
in the New Panama Canal Company, who shuttled T)ack and forth 
between Paris and Washington, and his New York lawyer, William 
Nel son Cromw ell, who presently collected for his services a fee of 
eight hundred thousand dollars. Altogether this array of talent proved 
too formidable for the Nicaraguan advocates, and on condition that the 
New Panama Canal Company should reduce its charges to forty million 
dollars the Senate was persuaded to substitute Panama for Nicaragua in 
the bill before it. Talk that some sen ators had hopef ully i nvested along 
the Ni^raguan route, supglcmentefFby the. timely eruption of Mount 
Monotombo, Nicaragua’s active volcano, played more or lepTi^ortant 
parfsTSTEiproceedings. Bunau-VariUa thoughtfully provided for each 
senatoTa Nicaraguan postage stamp on ^^icK thn" volcano was pictured 
in full eruption. Finally the Hou.se concurr^ Senate’s decision, 

and the Panama route was" officially adopted. Long before this the 
New' Panama Canal Company had reconciled itself to forty million 
djoIlarS as far better than nothing. 

Ut was still neces sary fo r theJTniteA St ates to n egptiate a treaty with 
Coktmbia, Tor the American plan contempl ated real or virtual land- 
' ffififi 1 
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owners hip, not mere ly a permit to build. Secictary Hay, using the threat 
of the ISiicar aguan alte rnative, drove a sharp bargain with 
Tomas Hcrran, the Colombian Representative at Washing- 
ton. The United State.s would pay ten million dollars down 
and an annual quit-rent of two hundred and fifty thousand doflSrslOT con- 
trol over a strip of land six miles wide from Panama to Coldn, but exclu- 
sive of those cities. That was all Furthermore, it was specifically stated 
that Colombia might not negotiate with tiie New Panama Canal Com- 


liegpimiwrif!'' 
mJJi /'I 

‘'Golombid , 


pany to obtain a portion of the forty million dollars it wa.s to receive 
from the United States. V TlW U nited State.s^ Senate promptly ratified 
the treaty, but the Colomraan government, which~resente'cl both tho^ 
terms and tUeUhannSnirwhiclrtKey FacTloech iinp6&'ed,^refused to ratify. 
No douM the Tact that the Ner^Panama Canal Company’s franchise 
had only a sliorU time to„run also entered the Colombian calculations. 
Once' it lapsed, the Colombian government rather than the French 
stockholders, would lie'legaUy ~entitlecrTo that pay ment also. As 
Roosevelt phrased itni aletter to Hay, hey are mad to get hold of the 
forty million dollars of thF Frenchmen. ’y 
Just why it should have been a matter of so great concern to Roosevelt 
whether some unidentified “Frenchman” or Colombia got the money 
the United States stood ready to pay is not entirely clear. Perhaps the 
President’s insistent deshe for haste in getting the work under way was 
the controlling factor, at any rate he re fused to bargain further w ith 
Colombia, and privately — but not too privately — admitted that he 
w( )u ld “be delighted if Panama were an independent state; or if it mad e 
itseU so at this mo mGnt.’^^ The sece ssion o f Panama, which had never 
been overloyal to Colombia and w'a^-^niturally eager for the canal, 
had been In Bunau-V arilla’s mind all along as a possible way out. Ably 
as.sisted by Cromwell, he now showed the liveliest interest in Panama’s 
independence. A future President of Panama was found in the person 
of Doctor Manuel Amador, a physician employed by the Panama Rail- 
road and SteamsMp Company, which was owned by the New I’anama 
Canal Company. \ Amador ^me to the United States for a conference 
with Bunau-VariUa, and returned with a constitution for the Republic 
of PanainaT, li proclamation dUmdependence, a message to be sent back 
to Bimaii-Varilla asking him,__aJthough a Frenehmitizen, to become the 
first MinisTeFIrom Panama to the United, State, and one hundred 

S d dollai'sln cash for preliminary expenses 

time Roosevelt had discovered a treaw of d,846 between the 
States and New Granada '(which became Colombia in 1863), 
by which the United States was 'bound |to protect “the right of way or 
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transit across the Isthmus of Panama.” 'po make sure that revolutionary 
Xeceasion disturbances — should there be a revolution — would not 
of Panama interrupt transit across the isthmus,/ Roosevelt ordered 
American naval units to the vicinity of Panama, and'-instructed them to 
“prevent the landing of any^ armed force with hostile intent, either 
government or insurgent.” \Since the only possible route by which 
Colombia could bring troop^ m Panama was by sea, and since Doctor 
Amador had bribed those whoS^bre already there, the revolution took 
place on November 3, IQOSjVvithout the usual accompaniment of vio- 
lence and bloodshed. A Colombian gunboat that incon.siderately began 
next day to drop shells upon the city of Panama whs ordered by the 
American naval commander to desist, and did so.f On November 6, 
at 11.35 a.m. Roosevelt received official word to the ^ect that the revo- 
lution in Panama had been completely successful. I On the same day, at 
12.31 P.M., Secretary Hay accorded diplomatic recognition to the new re- 
public. “I took Pa nama,” Roosevelt is said to have boasted later, but 

S atement hardly gives full credit to ^ unau-V ari llar-aadJCromwell. 
h Colombia out of the, way and Bunau-Varilla representing 
aa, a new treaty, the H ay-Bunauj :y!a7:ill^ Treaty, quickly cleared 
the way for the beg;inmng of canaTconstruction. The Unit^ States vnis 
permitted to acquire a zone five miles wide on e_ach, side of the canal 
“ as if she were sovereign,” and to fortify it at will. jT Panama was to 
receive an initial payment of ten miUion dollars, andAwo hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars per year, begirming nine years after date. The 
, independence of Panama was guaranteed by the United States, hut the 
principles of the Platt Amendment, including the right of intervention, 
were apphed to the new republic. Between 1846 and 1903 Panama had 
been the scene of no less than fifty-three insurrectionary outbursts, 
(There have been none since. ‘ 

\ Colombia’s deep resentment at the way it had been treated soon 
bfegsune a matter of real concern to the United States. Not only Co- 
Colomhan lomhia, but other Latin-American nations, also, saw in 
resentmeni Roosevelt’s action a precedent that might be used for other 
imperialistic ventures at their expense. To alleviate the tension, Secre- 
tary Ro ot propo sed in 1909 a series o!^ three treaties, between the 
United S tates and Panam a, the United S tates and Colombia, and 
Panama_md.£plgmbia. By their terms the first ten installments of 
the two'EiSdrecTa'nd fifty thousand dolla rs quit-re nt would have been 

> The beat general treatment of this subject is H. C. Hill, Eoosenelt and ifie Caribbean 
(1927), but see also E' T. Parks, Calortibia and the Vntied Slates, 1785—1934 (1935): J. F. 
™pny’ Capitalista and Colombia (1931); IV. D. McCain, tTfte United States and the 
SepubKc of Panama (1937), 
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assigned tQ-f (Colombia^ But Colombia would have nothing to do with 
the suggeslpon. While Taft was President another effort at appease- 
ment wa''/ made. Would Colombia accept ten million dollars for a 
coaling slation and any other canal route that might be available through 
her terriltory? Colombia would not. Even when the United States 
suggested informally that the sum might be raised to twenty-five million 
dollars,! Colombia remained obdurate and asked for arbitration, some- 
thing tlae United States dare not risk. During Wilson’s administration 
Secretairy Bryan negotiated a treaty with Colombia which expressed 
regrets f for what the United States had done, and offered twenty-five 
millioni dollars by way of compenusation. This proposal, which Colombia 
was I'epdy to accept, was rejected by the United States Senate, in which 
sat mskny of Roosevelt’s loyal friends. Alter Roosevelt’s death, with 
Hardhiig as President, a treaty very similar to the one Biyan had pro- 
posed,! but with the “regrets” clause .somewhat toned down, was ratified 
by botih nations. By that time the fear that European syndicates would, 
be abli| to monopolize the rich oil resources of Colombia to the exclusion 
of Arn'crican firms made the purchase of Colombian good-will a necessity. 

Thf| actual building of the canal was an engineering feat of extraordi-" 
naiy /magnitude. The impracticability of a searlevel canal was_ soon 
dis'^k' efed an d a lock canaIj"wIu'cEw6urd cost le¥s to'build BuilMng 
both^^n time and inlnoney, was decided upon. At first sard- 
tatioi’i'threaEeheir fb be an ev^'greater problem than excavation, but 
the work of Colbher WTO. Gorgas in making the canal zone a fit place 
in whicTi to live was so well done that trouble from that source was soon 
practically eliminated. Administrative difficulties arising from the fact 
that Congress insisted on delegaRug jbKe. control of operations to a 
' commission iiisiead of to an individual hampered work for a while, 
but Roos evert~a,t length made Major George W. Go etbals , an army 
engineer, chairman of the commission, and extracted a promise from all 
other members of the commission never to disagree with the chairman. 
After that the work proceeded satisfactorily, and on August 15, 1914, 
the first ocean steamer passed through the canal. The cost of building 
it ran to $276,000,000, which the government raised by floating bonds, 
together with another $113,000,000 for fortifications; but receipts during 
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In 1912 Congress, looking forward to the opening of the Ocanal, passed 
a law exempting American coastwise shipping from the payrf^ent of tolls. 
The tolls This law was signed by President Taft, who wa s certainly 
controversy good lawyer, but was immediately protested iby Great 
Britain on the ground that the tolls exemption violated that fclause of 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty which opened the canal to the vessels of 
“all nation, s” on torm.s of “entire equality,” The Briti.sh goveprnraeiit 
offered no objection to the United States returning tolls to American 
shippers as rebates or sub.sidie.s; w'hat it did object to wa.s the pbrospect 
that with the exemption in force the rates would be .so .set a.s to ^require 
foreign shipping to pay the entire cost and upkeep of the canal. Ameri- 
can railroad interests, who foresaw the diversion of much tranlsconti- 
nental traffic from the railroads to the new sea route, also had Icgi^timate 
ground.s for complaint, but Congress let the law stand until Junel^ 1914, 
when President Wilson successfully insisted on its repeal. Altihough 
the President at the time stated no other reason for demanding I repeal 
than that diplomatic negotiations of a very delicate nature were uiYolved, 
it came out later that this was the price he paid to obtain British slupport 
for his policy in Mexico. ' 

Before he became President, and with his thoughts on the Newl York 
Republican machine, Roo.sevelt had once quoted an old adage: ‘h gpea k 
■. jsoftl y and carry a big stick, and you will go. far.” Eater 
this sta tement was resurrected and ^h ttingly gpplied to his 
policy in^s Latin .A jae^^r~\^ckcd b y the ne'w~Ajm erican 
navy, Roosevelt prepared to etfforc’e the Mog/roe Uo^c trine with aggre,ssive 
det erminatio n; some sai d that he even ih’tendechto~uie it as a cloak for 
fu rther im^rialistic ventures. Certainly he kept persistently in mind 
the fact tha t the Panama Canal must be defended at allco.sts. Because 
of the canal event.s in Latin Ainmlca'that hrahHaTlier ^ge might have 


passed ui moff eed now^ becam e matters o f grave concern. 

\ VeiiezlSairihcident of 1 9Q2_Qffercd ^e fest occasion for the use 
o fmhe ^big sticic .” J The State of Venezuela, which bordered on the 
Caribbean Sea adjacent to the proposed canal, was in trouble with Great 
Britain, Germany, and other European nations because of the non- 
payment of debts owing their citizens. There was a leg itimate _diffeicnce 
of oplnio D. a.H to tha _aiHQUnts-due, for in some cases no such suras had 
ever been delivered as were elaimed. But the Venezuelan dictator, 
Cipiiano Castro, was a contemptible creature who seemingly had no 
intention of paying anytliing if he could avoid it. Finally Great Britain 
and Germatiy^rddly supported b y Italy, withdrew t heir legati ons from 
Caracas, blockicfed hVe Venezuelan ports, and even seized Vp.upy.iielfl,n 
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gunboats. A British bombardment of Puerto Cabello, in return for an 
alleged insult to the British flag, finally brought Castro to hi.s sense.s, 
and he agreed to arbitration, something he had spurned when it had 
been offered him by Germany the year before. Tlois offer wa^ tr ans - 
mitted by the United 8tate.s “ without conun ent” to Londo n an d Berlin, t 
and wai"accepted7~ The Ha gue Tribunal finally settled the case , recluc- 
ing the claims o f foreignnrs_again.st theJVeimzuelan government from 
forty ^ilKon to eight million dollars^ 

Throughout these proceedings th® United States offered no official 


protest, and accepted seemingly in good faith the assurances of Great 
Britain and Germany that they meant no violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine. A.side from tran.smitting Castro’s offer of arbitration, the 
American government had merely expressed its hope that a peaceful 
solution could be reached, and had recommended arbitration. It neems 
evident, however, that certam activitie.s not recorded in the official 
documents took place behind the scenes. No doubt Roosevelt’s version 
of these events, written in 1916 when he had become an ardent advocate 
of American entrance into the World War, was exaggerated and in- 
accurate. Ho claimed then that Germany, hoping to seize and fortify 
some Venezuelan harbor, had declined to arbitrate. Only when threat- 
ened with Admiral Dewey’s fleet, which was , assembled near Puerto 
Rico for maneuvers, was withdrawal and arbitration accomplished. 
There is other evidence besides his own to prove that Roosevelt had some 
dramatic interviews with the German Ambassf dor during this episode, 
and that he warned Dewey to keep his fleet ready for action. Exactly 
what happened may never be known, but it is '.difficult to believe that 
his version-was wholly imagined. \ 

Whatev fr tjie truth of this matter, Roosevelt soo n reache d the con- 
clusion th^ the United St afe miist itself be prepared to in teiwen^ 

' in LafimAmencan "affSKTiflt wished to be sure of keeping The Draff 
• other nation ‘outT Irr i:9Q27~whiIe~THe~ Venezuelan c risis doclnne 
j was on, the Argentinian Foreign Minister, JLuis M. Dr ago, expressed' 
the opinion that “the public debt cannot occa.sion armed intervention- 
no r evmi the actual occupation of the tefrRof^ f A merrcaiTnaH onirEy 
a European pow er.” This d octrine h ad never been m^tained by the 
United StatG.s, but its possibilities interested Roosevelt, who soon went 
aheaiTtomlaBbf ate iVin' aT wayT?fagQTia3ni;iFta nRF~£^ mten Hed.^ 

The Dbimmcan RepubticTwEich occupied tfie'easton half Qf ihe i slan d 
of S^anto DomingocIoiel^adiacSit toRJuba, was deeply in debt to 


' The Drago dootrine was later endorsed by the second Hague Conference. See post, 
pp. 377-78. 
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European creditors, and \vas_in^ state of chron ic revolution. Fearful 
that European intervention — probably by Germany, whose motives 
Roosevelt most mistrusted — might lead to occupation, and eventually, 
as with the British in Egypt, to virtual possession, Roosevelt as early 
as May 20, 1904, announced what eame to be luiown as the “Roosevelt 
corollary” of the Monroe Doctrine. \ Restated to Congress in December 
of Ih^ame year, it left the world in'no doubt whatever as to the mean- 
ing of the “big stick” policy: 

11 a nation sliows that it knows how to act with reasonable efficiency and 
decency in social and iiohtical matters, if it keeps order and pays its obliga- 
tions, it need fear no interference from the United States Chronic wrong- 
doing, or an impotence which results in a general loosening of the ties of 
civilized society may in America, as elsewhere, ultimately require interven- 
tion by some civilized nation, and in the Western Hemisphere the adherence 
of the United States to the Monroe Doctrine may force the United States, 
however reluctantly, in flagrant cases of such wrongdoing or impotence, to 
the exercise of an international pohee power. 

oose yglt ’s interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine, a s even ts proved, 
was app lie d, vdth rigor only in th e Carib bean zone , wh^^ guarded the 
Caribbean east ern approaches t^ the Panama Can ai.l Her efiFsu P- 
conirol ' piemen ted an cT assisted the de fens e poli cy 6f the xinited 

f States which malatainpd that the Caribbean Sea m ust become as strictly 
as D ^THe~amAjn.erTcanTa Ee] Propert y rights ac quired B y 'the U hited 
States on. the borders of_the Caribbean included: (1) Pu erto Rico , an- 
nex ed at the cloge _qf the Spamihi^Gherlcffirl^ar; (2) the Canal Zone, 
obtained on term s prac tiealty eqi uvaleht to annex ation; (3) the Virgin 
Lsla ndi^ purchased fr om Denmark in 1916 for twenty- five mill ion dollars, 
a price utterly gut of pro portio n to~tHeir economic value; (4) convenient 
sites for naval bases at Gimntananm in eastern Cuba, on the Corn 
Islands ofi Nicaragua,^ aad_filsewherej and (5) a concession from Nica- 
ragua givingjthe United State solej;iglvt_oteonSructing a canal 
throughTTer territory) Cuba a nd Panama, thanks to the princr ples of 
the Platt ^Amendment, were virtiml protectorates of the Uuited States, 
vWhile _tIie~ap^cation oFthe Roosevelt corollary eventually brought 
Santo I)oiningo,“H’affcfr ati JAUcara gua qu ite as crnnp letely within the 
American orbit; OtJtHT territory liTtKeCarlBBean Zone was either in 
theTEands of friendly European nations who made no effort to match 
the strength of the United States in the region, or of independent 
Latu i-America n nations whose conduct was tempered by fear of the 
“b ig'stick T’^ ' ~ ■ — - — 

1 Later Caribbean policy oan be followed in J. F. Hippy, Latin America in World Falitice 
(new edition, 1938) 4 C. L. Jones, Caribbean Iniereste oj the United Stales (19ig) ; C. L. Jonea, 
The Caribbean Since 1900 (1936); C L. Jones, The United States and the Caribbean (1929). 
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Affairs_in the DominicELii Republic, whose government had been 
approp riately describ ed as^tyranny tempered by assass ination,” -were 
in fau ch a state by IQO^ A that Ro osevel t deemc d_jWeijcan The Demini- / 
intervention ^ necessi ty/ The natmnal debt of the ^tle Republic f 
republic had reac hed l|3^,28Q,000,jnostly owing to European creditors. ' 
Graft and inefficiency, together with the bteady procession of insurrec- 
tions, had paralyzed the collection of revenues. [ Pressur e from Europe an 
nations w as mountin g ominousl'^. Finally the Dominican government, 
not without a ce riai-n-amouni nof diplomati^ pfepaHtrQ n7~ai^ed the 
United Sta tes to take over the administration of its revenues. In W05 a 
treaty was negotiated betweeh~the two nations, whereby the United 
States was to est^hsh a kind of receiver.ship_for its bankrupt neighbor, 
to collect its revenu es, and to apply fifty-hye per cent of the receipts, to 
the Bauid ation o f oiitst andi ng obligations! Although American war- 
ships had already begun to patrol Dominican waters, and American 
marines had been landed m Santo Domingo, th^Upited States Senate 
refu sed to ac cept the treaty. Roosevelt, undeterred by tbi Urebu tt , in- 
duce d the D ondnican authorities to accept his nominee for col lector of 
customs, and to perniit the deposit i n a New Yo rk ban k of all sums no t 
actu ally needed to carry on the governm ent.j^uropean creditors, 
pleased with the arrangement, agreed to reduce tn eir-claiihs to se' ^enteen 
million dollars. Two years later the Senate, appeased by som e minor 
modifications of the original treaty, a^foved t he deal, and Roosevelt’s 
extra-IegaT^licy becamFofficiair'UBy mea ps of it Roo sevelt claimed to 
have ‘^p ut the affair .s o f the island o n a better basis than they hadUeen 
for a century 

/ Sub^uent Presidents made even more complete use of the Roosevelt 
coroHary than di d Roosevelt hims elf. Wilson, although opposed to 
Roosevelt in poliS cs, used it in 191 6 whe n the Dom ihican ^Republic, 
again plagued by revolutions, threatened to ignore the Treaty of 1907. 
There~cduI3~noFtTieh have been danger of European intervention, for 
the WoHcTWar was on, but ther e was such an abundance of “ch ronic 
wrQng'ddnig'**~thar Wilson eubpended the Dom ini can government a lto- 
gether, 'la id turned o ver admi nistration of the ife nublic’s affair s to 
American naval officers, supported by the marines./ T^h^effiiciency of 
the Amencan occupation was attested by the building of good roads, 
the improvement of sanitation, the promotion of education, the rehabili- 
tation of government finances, and the ruthless suppression of all efforts 
of the Dominicans to regain their liberties. By 192^,-^however, this com- 
plete denial of the "right of self-determination” that Wilson had so 
strongly urged in Paris had aroused opposition both within the United 
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States and throughout Latin America, the importance of whose good- 
will the United States was at last beginning to appreciate. A local 
Dominican government was therefore established, and the American 
military occupation was brought to a close. American control of the 
customs remained. 

Haiti, the Negro Republic that occupied the western half of the 
Island of Santo Domingo, had almost an identical experience with the 
Ilmii United Stat&s. Over^elmed by its debts, it wa.s offered 

in' 1914 the same type of financial receivership that Roose- 
velt had negotiated with the Dominican Republic nearly ten years 
before. This offer it chose to reject, but when serious rioting broke oul 
in 1915, the United States landed marines at Port-au-Prince, restored 
order, and forced on the Uaitian government the treaty it had previously 
__^f vised. The treaty was to run for ten years, and for an additional ten 
years if the United State.s so desired. American officers, backed by 
American marines and a native constabulary, soon supplanted the 
Haitian authorities in the discharge of their duties; and from 1922 to 
1930 the Haitian government was entirely suspended, with an American 
high commissioner in charge. The same forces that led to American 
withdrawal from the Dominican Republic operated also with reference 
to Plaiti, and in 1930 President Hoover announced plans for the termina- 
tjon in 1936 of American intervention. 

a e T^rft-^SEa9-=ft'esi4ent an aborti ve attempt was made to app ly 
oseyelt corollary in two Central American republics, Hondmus 
and nJicaragua. Agreements patterned on the Dominican model were 
negotiated, but failed of ratification. In Nicaragua, however, marines 
were landed in 1912 to keep order, and they stayed on until 1925. With- 
out benefit of treaty, the Uniled States policed the country, turned its 
financial affairs over to an American collector, and put its government 
on a dole. In 1916 the Biyan-Chamorro Treaty regularized what was 
going on, and for three million dollars the United States obtained 
an exclusive right to build an interoceaiiic canal across Nicaragua, to- 
gether wdth appropriate leases for naval bases. In 1925 the American 
troops were ordered out, but a revolution the following year brought 
them back agaim This time they stayed until 1932. 

The charge hris often been made that the pui;pose of American inter- 
vention inTh e Caribbean Zpne was primaHl^t5~promote~1;he develop- 
“ Dollar merit of American financial interests m that are a." It i.s 

diplomaoy demonstfaBle I hal agfeaPinefease In American investments 
and a somewhat "more modest increa^ in American trade have followed 
in the w^e of governmental policy, but it is hard to believe that either 
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\Ropacvel t or any of hib aucccsaorb wer e seeking merely _to_ open new 
felds for American enterprise, ..^Un doubtedly the objectives they Had, 
most in mmdT were the defensfe-or the Panama Canal , the proleeSHnuxxt: 
Amlerican iivp.s a.nrl'rpxQ^rty‘~nTmaflv in the trQubl edrareas.~and Ihe 
abatement of governmenteJ nuisances-thaLthreatenad t o become Jnter- 
natio ^l 

THe active participation of the United States in world affairs after the 
Spanish-American War led many thoughtful Americans to wonder il 
tfeir pation in its new r61e could hope to escape involvements that would 
lead to war. With pos.sessions as far away as the Philippines and witii 
interests in every part of the globe, the very idea of American isolation 
seemed a contradiction. How then could peace be maintained? It did 
not require much logic to deduce that the surest way to keep the United 
States out of war was to keep war out of the world, and a strong move- 
ment for world peace .set in. 

I When in 1899 the Czar of Ilus,sia invited the nations h aving diplomatic 
r^Tf€ sentatives in 8t. Petersburg to participate in a~ cbnfe mice'on dis- 
armament at The Hague , /the United States sent an impos- __ 

ing delegation ari d took'an active part in the proceed ings. Hague 
It s oon appeared that nothing could be done on the sub ject ^ 

for -^ich the confer ence was called, but there was much discussion of 
methods for avoiding resort to w ari Before adjourning, th'e conference 
recommended three means for settling disputes without resort to war: 

^(1) t, ^ugEJgQod office s and mediati on, whicETwEeif^ffered by a third 
party to powers at war or about to go to war, must not be considered an 
unfriendly act; (2).^ hi-ough international commissions of inqujr y, for 
which so many precedents existed, particularly in the relations between 
. Great Britain and the United States; and (3) t hrough submission to a . 
upw court of arhitratinn to be established at The Plague. To this tri- 
bunal each member nation might name as many as four qualified judges, 
and from the list so obtained nations desiring to arbitrate a given case 
might pick as many or as few judges as they saw fit. They might define, 
too, the powers of the arbitrators, but they must consider themselves 
bound to submit in good faith to the award. 

The recommendations o f the Hague Conference were accepted by 
every participating power except TurKy, but liTno nation wilhTgreater 
enthMgHgrpEjjr mTEeTJnited S tates'.V~Hqo sev5t p romptijnEunpedrup 
an oldTand somewhat unimportant conmwersy with~Mexico,Hhh Pious 
Fun d Cas e, for su bmission to the H agueWrrbmial — its first rase. The 
finding of the Court was prom ptly accented by b othHaFionir The dis- 
putePhat had led to the Venezuelan incident of 1902 was also settled by 
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the Court, to the great satisfaction of Americans, particul arly Soosevelt, 
who hMTeeommended such a course. A few year s later Rooseve lt made 
use o f the newly proffered freedom to offer mediation in brin ging the 
Russ o-Japanese War to a c iose.~j ~ 

I Keyed up to the idea that the United States must play an important 
I part in the preservation of world peace, Roosevelt involved his country 
I deeply in Eui opean affairs when he took a stronger part than his knowl- 
I edge of the facts warranted in the settlement of the Moroccan crisis of 
He had a low opinion of the Moroccan government, based 
perhaps on the fact that Raisuli, a Moroccan brigand, had been able, 
on May 18, 1904, to kidnaj) an American citizen named Perdicaris in 
the outskirts of Tangier. A ringing message fiom the American State 
Department, “Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead,” got results that might 
have been achieved less dramatically had 1904 not been an election year. 
Perdicaris was promptly released. A month before this incident occurred, 
Great Britain and France had signed a notable agreement whereby Great 
Britain obtained a free hand in Egypt and France in Morocco. Secret 
ax tides, of w'hich Roosevelt knew nothing, provided also for the eventual 
partition of Morocco between France and Spain, while Italy’s consent to 
the bargain was purchased by granting the Italian government full free- 
dom of action in Tripoli. The German Kaiser, convinced that a policy 
of “encirclement” was about to exclude Germany from another market, 
showed his displeasure by a vi.sit to the Sultan in March, 1905, “to make 
it known that I am determined to do all in my power to safeguard efEca- 
ciously the interests of Germany in Morocco.” 

On the ground that another open door to world trade was about to be 
closed, the Kaiser asked RoosevclFIo uicTiis ihffuehceGn favor of an 
TheAlge- Ih tWnatiohal "conference to settle th&J^ Qroccan questioik^ 
^ eiroj? Con- Ro^eveTt, beluvM^'fitet''*T?rmce was ri^t-sxrtluBTisue,” 
^^J^ence hes itated to interfe re, but fi nally ui’gecT the French govern- 
ment to adopt g “counsej^kh would save the Emperor’s self-esteem.” 
At the in,stiga ti on of the SuffaUj who willingly did the Kaiser’s bidding, 

I a confe rence, to be held at Algeciras early in 1906^ was arranged, and 
I United States agreed to send de legatesr~^dre important s^H f^oosevelt 
I and jusKecretary of Sta te, R oot, helped~3evise the formula^^or peace 
I which the conference eventually adopted.~v ^cordihg to its terms the 
^ nation s were to respect Morocco’s t ertRorialhitegrity and to guajante A 
the opeiTdobr for world trade' rothin xts bor ders. ".•Moroc can fi nanced 
were fhehsts^lishirient^ of m inremational bank, and 

most s i^ESeant of all, order was to be kept by a native po lice- force 
jointly swpervised hy Franm and Spain. Heavy pressure was required to 
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bring the Kaiser to accept these terms, and Roosevelt, although he knew 
full well that he was taking the United States far outside the isolationist 
role, did his share in applying itd 

The American delegates in signing the Algeciras Convention stated 
expressly that the United States assumed no responsibility for the en- 
forcement of its provisions, while the United States Senate, which gave 
its approval only after prolonged debate, was even more cautious. The 
part played by the United Slate.s in the conference, hO the Senate said, 
was merely for the protection of American livea and property, and en- 
tirely "without purpose to depart from the traditional American foieign 
policy which forbids participation by the United States in the .settle- 
ment of political que.stiona which are entirely European in their scope.” 
Had the Senate known how thoroughly the American President had 
violated this rule, it would hardly have ratified at all. Whether Roose- 
velt’s diploma,cy did his country any real seiwice or not may well be 
que.stioned. He had helped to cement more closely the Anglo-French 
Entente, and ^bj^assi, sting Great Biitain and France to score a victory 
over Germany he had done little to allay the Kaiser’-s fears. But un- 
doubtedly his motive had been to preserve world peacm 
v ^t a^econd Hague Conf erence, held in 190-7. th e United States mad^ 
strenuous ellorts to commit the nation^^ the world even more com(_ 
, pletely lbthe settlement of Uieir dispute.? by pipeful means. / ThTsecond 
\T^ i Unerican delegation, headed by Jo s^h_H. Choate)_w^_ Hague 
under instructions to work for the creati o n of an intern a- 
tional court of justice, comparable to the United St ates Supreme Co urty 
to which cases could be referredTot a legal opiniolTrat her than fo^rbi- 
tratiom Ft was well understood that the Hague Tribuna l, or any other 
court of arbitration, must decide cases beforFTTinor? with a view to 
their acceptance than to the justice of the decision. The world court 
propos ed by the United States, however, was to be a permanent affair, 
consisting of fifteen judges who shouldloe guided soldy bx.the law and 
the precedents! TKissuggesHOT failed of adoption parily because only 
the American delegation had fuff instructions on the subject, but more 
because no 'apeemerif coulfi-be reached on the manner in which judges 
shoul3.~be”cEos^in The'greak powers insisted that they should each 
have representatives in the court at all times, and the lesser powers 
wanted the same privilege. This would have meant forty-four judges. 
The American suggestion that tlfti problem might be solved by adopting 


r Alfred Vagta, Deutachland und der Vereinigtm Staalen in def WeUpoliiih (1935), con- 
tains an excellent acoount, but Dennis, AdverUvrea in American Hiplomeuyg, and ISTevins, 
Henry White, may also be profitably consulted, 
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the principle of rotation met with little favor, and the project was 
dropped. 

The second Hague Conference spent much of it.s time in discussing 
the laws of war, and ultimately submitted its conclusions on many dis- 
puted points to the nation, s of the world for ratification. Although the 
United State.s accepted the new I’cgulations in full, other nations either 
failed to ratify altogether, or else madi' so many reservations that the 
Hague conventions could not be regarded as binding upon any power 
except by it.s express eon, sent. A supplementary naval eonferenee, held 
in London the following year, made a similar effort to codify the law of 
naval warfare. The Declaration of London, which it adopted, also 
failed of complete ratification. In Great Britain, the most powerful of 
the naval powers, and the one, therefore, whose approval was most 
esisential, it was defeated by the Hoase of Lords. These two attempts 
to agree upon what was lawful in time of war were not altogether barren 
of meaning. They registered in general the progre.ss of world thought 
on the subject, and nations that observed the new mles had less to 
apologize for than those that did not.^ 

vThe second Hague Conference made one really important contribu- 
tions to the cause of world peace. It proposed a model arbitration 
treaty, known also as the mondel or worldArgaty, for all the nations of 
the world to follow in negoUatiBg-treaflesmth each other. According 
to this treaty, all disputes must be submitted to the Hague Tribunal 
for settlement unless they affected the vital interests, the independence, 
or the honor of the contracting natioas. j 
By this time, as if in premonition oi the de.sperate conflict soon to 
come, the Upited States was more engrossed than ever before with the 

The jjeace 
movemenl 


e Unil 
vyid( 


/idea of world peace. Andrew Carnegie, the ex-stecl mag- 
nate turned philanthropist, provided an elaborate Peace 
^Palace at The Hague for the use of the Hague Tribunal, and in 1911 
■^established the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, with ten 
million dollars to spend for the promotion of the cause. The year before, 
Edward Ginn, a Boston publisher, had started off the World Peace 
Foundation on a similar mission with a million-dollar endowment. 
Successive American SetTetarie.s of State, Hay, Root, Knox, and Bryan, 
strove earnestly to negotiate treaties of arbitration that would run the 
gantlet of the United StatCvS Senate, which in defense of its prerogatives 
furnished more opposition than came from outside nations. Under Hay 
and Root about tw'enty such treaties were negotiated, and finally rati- 

W. I. Hull. The Two Hague Conferemee and their Contributions to International Law 
(1908); J. B. Scott, The Hague Peace Conferences of 1890 and 1907 (2 vola., 1909). 
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fied on condition that each special agreement made for the settlement 
of a dispute must also be submitted for the approval of the Senate. 
President Taft was earnestly devoted to the cause of world peace, and 
with his backing Secretary Knox negotiated two treaties, with Great 
■ Britain and Franco respectively, that provided for the arbitration of all 
•'■^‘justiciable” questions — nearly universal arbitration; but the Senate 
amended them to death. Secretary Bryan, who had spoken to Chau- 
tauqua audiences all over the country on the subject of peace, believed 
that his appointment was a direct invitation to further the cau.se. More 
successful than any of his predecessors, he obtained the ratification of 
no le.ss than thirty arbitration treaiies, most of them based on what 
newspaper men called the “twenty minutes before you spank” princi- 
ple. Bryan believed that war, if postponed until the period of acute 
tension had ended, could be averted. His treaties provided for the 
arbitration by international commissions of all cli.sputes “of whatever 
character and nature.” While the arbitration proceedings were in 
progress, the participating nations might neither increase their arma- 
ment nor resort to war. It is worthy of note that Iry 1914 Bryan had 
obtained treaties of this nature with every one of the European nation-s 
allied against Germany in the World War, while Germany, Austria, 
and Turkey had rejected his proposals.* 

' Merle Gurti, Bn/an and TForW Peace (1931). 
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“MY POLICIES” 


The agKi'e.saive leadership that characterized Roosevelt’s handling of 

VTT^IIIIIIPiwiihi II ■■glMi I I ^ ^ 

foreign affairs was equally evident in the development of his domestic 


Boosevelfs ! 
interpreta- 
tion of the 
Prendeney 


policies. lawyer, Roosevelt was unimpressed bv -the 

traditionatNillocation of separate, 


.separgteJiQffieiS^^ 


th e legislat ure, and the .iudick ry. &he Presid ent. as _the 
h ead of tte provernment. was in h is judgment meant to lead. 
If la ws needed to accomplish a purpose that tEi P resident deemed 
useful, th en it was his duty to see that the l a ws were pas sed. I f Congre ss 
pro ved refractory, then the President must use his power and prest ige 

^^Tfl 


to force it to act. ’• 'Tf t he courts put obstacles in the way of presi dential 
pohc ieS) then the President must have a careTo the appointment of more 
reasonable j udge s. ^ Constitution, he later maintained,_ ‘^must be 
intSprcted, not as a straight-jacket, not as la ying the hand o f~death 
upon our''c[ev elopment',~but as jji ihstr umenOnsigned for the life an d 
hea lthy growtETif the^Nati om’_|J THe Tength to which the Const itution 
might be stretched, so far as'Soosevelt w as concerned, was shown in his 
cont entronlEatTEcTreildentmight do any thing .not expresaly.fQrbidden 
by its terms. Facetious critics even attributed to him sympathy with 
the statement attributed to a favor-seeker, “What’s the Constitution 
be^een friends? ’’ ‘ 

ocEconomks was definitely not Roosevelt’s principal forte, but he would 
have~^EeenT3lin3^ indee d if he h ad not re cognized in the eme r genc e of 
' ’ Kg busme ss^'a problem of fundame ntal importance to his atoinis- 
’’fr ation. By the be^nning of the twen tieth cent tiry “rug ged individual- 
ism” had run riot in the U nited Sta tes. In o ne indust^ after another 
great corporations, successfully claiming the rights of persons beforeTbe 
lawTEaff^QtvnTo monopolistic proportions. The total capital of million- 

' On Boosavelt'a domeatio policies the authorities cited at the beginning of the preceding 
chapter are ail useful, particularly the AMobionraphy and Pringle's Theodore Roosevelt. 
An ©xoellent short account of twentieth-oentui^ Aroorioan history is D. L. Bumond, 
Roosevelt to Roosevelt (1937). 
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dollar_corporations ha(Hnerea<ffid from $170,000,000 in 1897 to $5,000,- 
000,000 in 1900, and^To '$20,500,000,000 in 1904. R ailway meiger.s, 
such ^ the one by which Harriman brought the Union Pacific and 
the South eriTPa cific together in 1900, had b6come"the order of the day. 
Conce ntration in industry was effected both by means of ‘^rizontal” 
combinations, tlnou^ which several industries of the same kind were 
united, and by means of ^^rtical” combinations, through which busi- 
nesses of allied interests joined forces. 

Typical of the "vertical” combinat ions, or the “integrated” in- 
dustries , as they were also called , was the United S tates Steel Corpora - 
tion, which the fi nancia l genius.ijLiL PT M organ h elp'cd"^it Iniegnthon 
toget her in 1904 . This was th e firs^U^ienca's “bijjioh- ‘•n indudni 
, dollar” corpo rations; at th e beginning of its second yea r, in April, 1902, 
its c apital stock amounted to $1,384,681,2 97, It indued as a mlcleus 
the ’ Qdr negie Stee l Com pany, whi ch in 1900 ha d alone madelirdfits~of 
$40,000 ,000, and in addition si x or seven other leading steel producers, 
^ut th e'interests of t he new corporation went far beyond the m^e manu- 
facture oj_steel. Itje4 me to own and operate the iron, and coa l mines 
which contributed its original sources of supply. It controlled the^ rail- 
roads'tEiTconna 'terbwith i ts coal m ines, and the steamers on the Great 
Lakes that brought the iron ore from the mines of northern Minnesota 
and Michigan. It had'its'bwn snmiting furnaces to mak^ig iron, its 
blasT furnaces for, the production steel, and its foundfje^ and rolling 


mills for the mEmufacture nf machinery, steel rails, armor plate, and 
other steel cormhodities. mine to market every process was com - 

pleted within t^e control of this one gigant ic corporatio n.^ 

WEU h^pe/fie^to steelliappened in greater or less degree to tobagcxi, 
petroleum,''aagar7'cbpp!i7i3e‘ef,“Starch7"flduf7 whiskey, chewing gum, 
faimnnplenimits^ ancnnnumer able~btEer commo dities. These enormous 
industries, still called “trusts” in popular parla nce. citheF'a ehieved or 
closel y'apfii^ched mono poly, and because th e public wa.s determ ined to 
have wha t^hey producedT' Icquired'virtuai^ th£IpiivjLlege:;;QUpOT 
taxatibnr"''T^ their prospenty~neajly'^ery citizen must contribu te. 
SoEeSmes, because of a high protective ta riff , they wre aMe to keep 
out foreign conknedUon , an d to increase correspondirlSb^Uhetdl tEat' the 
American nuhRc had to pay. Among them a close commu nity ofinie rest 
exjsfedTwelT ~s:^holize d by the interIbcldng~naUir^^ their hoaHsm 
directors on -^ich the’ same names appeared again and aga in, 


Ida M. TarbeU, ^he Life of Elbert H. Gary: the Story of Steel (1926), is aurprisingly 
friendly to the Unitedlstates Steel Corporation. See algo H. L. Wilgns, The United States 
Steel Corporation in Industrial and Legal Aspects (1901), 
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nioHt of the great combinations were arranged iiy financiers, a few great 
ban ^ng firm s, notably J^,^oigan and Company, the NationalJ^y 
Bajik-of New^York, the First NaSbnal'Bank of "Now York, and Kuhn, 
Loeb and Company, occupied a inorc commanding position than ever 
before”m’lhe'nation’.s business structured " “ “ 

Inevitably" under such a system great fortunes became greater, and 
notable mequaiTties* of wealth appoai-ed. A writer in the Arena of 
AughisCj'lQOl, claimed thal one half the people owned notJhingj^Jdiat one 

1 eighth of them owned seven eighths of the wealth, _ tbfik of 

the population owned fifty-four per cent of the wenjih, that one family 
in every Kindred could buy out the. other ninety-nine with plenty of 
money to spare, that one two-hundredths of one per cent of the popula- 
tion"^ four“thouBand millionaires — had acquired twenty per cent of 
the nation’s total wealth. The accuracies of all such computations 
could be easily a.saailed, but they at least drove home a general truth. 
'America, onco a land of opportuuityj was rapidly becoming a land in 
which fEeHest' d'ppor tumRS had been cornered fox the Ke^IiTofTliLE’few. 
rThe Uinfed States,’’ according to one observer, “is like an enormously 
rich country overrun by a horde of robber barons, and very inadequately 
policed by the central government and by ceVtarti lo,eal vigilance so- 
cieties.’’^ 

The trust problem was not now to Roosevelt’s day. Industrial com- 
binations much smaller in size had aroused opposition during the 
The truei seventies and eighties, both in states and nation. The 
■problem Grangers had attempted to regulate the railroads by state 
authority, and the United States, under the terms ol ^ the Interstate 


Commerce Act of 1887, had made feeble beginnings at national regula- 
tion. vThe Sherman Anti-Trust Law of 1890, based alsoTlpon the right 


of Con gress to regulateintefstate commei'fe o7~ wa.s passed in respons e to 
the demands of an insistent public opinion, and the goyernmi e nt mad e a 
I few attempts to enTcrfcc 'fC! 'ITieliH neHdIvaHitude of the r/ourts. how- 
ever, so on made the law a dead letter. In the Knight Cas a-jgf 1895 the 
Uiiited State s Supreme Court held that the establosEmon^f a monopoly 
j in manufactures, however reprehensible, c ould bo deaitwtE~onlv by t he 
liudividual states. “ Commerce|'’ said the Court, “succeeds to manu- 


* Carl Hovey, The Li/e Story of J. Pierponl Morgan (1911); Levia Oiorey, The House 0 / 

Morgan (1930). > 

* Caro Lloyd, Renry Demareet Lloyd (2 vots.. 1S12), is a laudator^ biography of one of 

the first to criticize intelligently the existing eoonoinio order. Of. IH. D. Lloyd, Wealth 
Against Commonmalth (new edition, 1936). On the distribution of wealth, see National 
Bureau of Economic Eeaeareh, Ino., Income tn the Unded States, Ittf Amount and Distribu- 
tion, m9-19I9 (1921). I 
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Courtesy of the Minneapolis Journal 

“the dead eettjened to life” 

factu re, and is not a par t of it.” Af ter that all effort to em ploy the 
power of the national government against the trusts was given up, \^ilc 
the states, althougtrenciowed with a pleuitucle of cohstitutio riai aulhority, 
ha d'aTready be^proved to be too small to cope with nation~^cle"cor- 
porations. During the depression of the nineties, ’\vItE*’man^ or”the 
trusts in trouble, the public was less critical of them than it had been 
before, and a.s good times returned the excitement of the Spanish- 
American War and the now adventure into imperialism kept m obscurity 
the remarkable transformations that were taking place in the business 
world. Not until the opening years of the twentieth century did public 
I attention again focus on the trusts, 

The^new awakening was due in remarkable degree to the work of the 
“muckrakers," a group of energetic journalists who made The “Muck- 
it their chief concern to discover and exploit in popidar 
articles the seamy side of business behavior.^ They owed their name to 

'■ C. C. Regier, The Era of the M itckrakeis (1932), is thorough, but not so well written as 
the wholly pessimistio John Chambetiain, Farewell to Reform (1932). On the part played 
by the popular magazines, see S. S. McClure, My Autobiography (1914) The whole period 
is admirably treated in H. U. Faplkner, The Ouesi/or Soa'al Justice, t80S-1914- (1931). 
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Roosevelt, who was by no means unsympathetic with their work, hut 
who compared some of the most sensational of them to the character in 
.Pilgrim's Progress “who could look no way but downward with the 
'muckrake in his hands.” A vehicle was available for the muckrakers 
in the popular magazines that the nineties had produced, McClure’s, the 
CosmopoUian, Everybody's, the American, Pearson's, Munsey’s, the 
ArenOj and a number of others. These magazines, most of them 
monthlies, sold for as little as ten or fifteen cents a copy, and aimed to 
please. When they found in the literature of exposure a sure road to 
public acceptance they embraced the opportunity with whole-hearted 
enthusiasm. S. S. McClure, probably the most able and energetic of 
the publishers, set a good example for the rest by encouraging his writers 
to do the most painstaking research before they burst into print. Often 
he kept writers on his payroll for months, or even years, before they were 
ready to produce the articles he wanted. 

Before they had finished, the muckrakers had given the public a very 
complete, if perhaps a one-sided, view of the methods by which big busi- 
ness operated. Lincoln Steffens, regarded by many as the ablest of 
them all, wrote a series of articles for McClure’s on the “Shame of the 
Cities ” that exposed the corrupt alliance between business and politics 
in nearly every American metropolis. Ida M. Tarbell, also f or ilf cClure’s, 
wrote a “History of the Standard Oil Company” that left no doubt 
whatever as to the ruthlessness of the methods by which John D. Rocke- 
feller had built up his monopoly. Thomas Lawson, an ex-stock- 
manipulator, revealed for Everybody’s a lurid, behind-the-sce nes pic ture 
of the financi al w orld that shot the magazine’s circuIStfeSn^uring^ the 
penod his articles were being published from 197,000 to 735,000. The 
list of leading muckrakers is not a long one, but it contains some of the 
most di.stinguished names in American journalism, and the total output 
of each writer was remarkably large. U pton Sinclair in a novel- The 
J ungle , set forth the loathsome conditions that existed in the meat- 
__^acking industry; Ray Stannard Baker wrote on a wide variety of sub- 
jects, including the railroads, and the exploitation of labor by the trusts; 
Burton J. Hendrick told the inside story of life insurance; David Graham 
Phillips denounced “The Treason of the Senate,” which reflected, or so 
he claimed, primarily the wishes of the trusts; George ICibbe Turner 
exhibited at its worst the vice business of Chicago and New York; 
Charles Edward Russell wrote on the beef trust and numerous other 
matters; and Samuel Hopkins Adams, on patent r^icines and ^ud in 
advertising. Supplementing and often corroborating the findings of the 
muckrakers were the volumes of the census of 1900, which soon began 
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to appear, and the compendious Report of th^ndnstrial Commission 
(19 vols., 1900-02), an investigating committee set up by Congress in 
1898. Unread by the public at large, but of notable perspicacity, were 
the philosophical treatises of Thorstein Veblen, The Theory of the 
Leisure Class (1899), and The Theory of Business Enterprise (1904). 
Veblen’s reasoning provided reformers of the next generation with some 
of their most cogent arguments against “predatory wealth. “ ^ 

In his first message to Congress„Q f.Jlecember-.J.9Ql_,B,Qnae,vpIt-Ea,vft 


warning of his futu re attitude toward the trusts, but he was not quite 
ready to essay the role of “ trus t-buster" in which lat^h ^ ~Roo^U 
so willingly allowed himsel f to be ca st. Summarizing accu- arid the 
ratelyTKeTrSideht’Tmessage, Mr. Dooley reported: “Th’ 
trusts, says he, are heejoous monsthers built up be th’ enlightened 
intherprise iv th’ men that have done so much to advance progress in our 
beloved country, he says. On wan hand I would stamp thim undhcr 
fut; on th’ other hand not so fast.’’ By Febru ary, 1902, however, the 
Presi dent was ready to a ct, a nd on his orderslhe'Xttor ney-General of 
the UmteH^ates announced that he woul d bring suit under the t erms 
of t he Sherman Anti-Trust jlct to disso l ^ tide Northern SecuriBe s 
Co mnat w.' flirough which the v^r before a liierger of three northwestern 
■ Inroa ds had beeiT attempt ecl". B • ffie "government could induce the 
Unit ed' States Supreme Go urf to support it in this ins t ance71Ioo^v eIt 
believed that he might later make the Sherman '!Set"arreally effective 
weapo hUn'arresting'^hE’tfBtt dU awaTdTnondpblv that' had set ini^ 

The or® rn^ecurities"'"Cdmpany was a .?400, 000,000 New Jersey 
corporation, brought into”existence November 18, 1901, pn^rily to 
take over controlling portions of the stock of three competing north- 


western raihoads, the Great Northern , the Nor^CTn^P^ilicT'ahdnJm 
CKIca^, Burlington and Quincy. B y resorting to the device of a hold- 
ing company Ja mes J. Hill, the gui ding genius in the proceed ings, hoped 
notmerely to eliminate competition, but also todevelop "T^welFartmu- 
lated railroad s ysF emTEat''''c Qul(rmbr e ettectively meet the transporta- 
tion needs of thTwSoIe greah region s'tre'tcl ungTromT^aHT^n cR: to 

Puget SdunJI Naturally He called in J. P. Morgan toworE~ouF the 
necessary financial arrangements,' and b oth ‘Bene vecT, 'onT ad vice'orin ^Iy 
CQmpetenT"cdu nseI7 ~tEajr~tEe~scheme they had devisecTwasperfeetly 


* The number of tbe leading muokrakera ■was aurprisingly small, and several of them 
have left important memoirs. Probably the best of these are The Autohiooraphy of Lincoln' 
Steffens (2 vole., 1031), andF. C.Ho'wo, The Confessions of a Reformer (1926). On Vehlen’a 
aontribution, see Joseph Dorfman, Thorstein Veblen and Ifis America (1934) . 

' ’ Mark Sullivan, Our Times, n, America Finding Herself (1927). is devoted in oonsiderabie 
part to Roosevelt’s activities as President. 
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legal. For the Pre.sident’s purposes, Jhowever, the Northern Securities 
Company made an admirable target. A local suit for its di.ssolution, 
brought in the state court.s of Minnesota, had given the nature of the 
company excellent preliminary advertising, and the fact that the merger 
so clearly involved interstate commerce would effectively eliminate the 
argument on which the Supremo Court had based its decision in the 
Knight case. 

The prosecution of the Northern Securitie.s Company moved along 
slowly — too .slowly lo suit Roosevelt. The government won a lower- 
icourt dcci.sion in 190!1, and an “ lil.xpeclitioii Act,” which Attorney Gen- 
!(‘ral Knox obtaiiuxl of Congre.s.s " the~same year, enabled the Supreme 
Court lo give speedier attention to the case than otherwise would have 
been po.ssible. The decision it announced in 1904, except for the five- 
to-four vote by which it was reached, was all that the Pre.sident could 
ask. The Court Jiekl_tliat the Northern Securities __Coi^any wa.s a 
violation free competiti on witfiin the meaning o f the Sher m an A ct, 
ai\d must be clissolvedl^ To the surprise of^^e President, Associate 
Ju^ice Oliver Wendell TIol mcs, whoTtaH only recentlyTeen app ointed 
to the Court, voted ivi th the minori ty. Before appointing Holmes, 
RoosFvelt had looked carefully into his record and had concluded that 
his vote could be depended on. But Holmes maintained that there was 
no more reason to hold the union of two railroads illegal than “a partner- 
.ship between two stage-drivers who have been competitors in drivmg 
across a .state line.” Justice White, also dissenting, insi.sted that there 
was a complete parallel between the Ivnight case and the Northern 
’Securities case and regretted the spectacle of the Supreme Court re- 
ver.sing itself. But Roosevelt was delighted that the “vic ious clp gtrine” 
of the earlier decision w ^lio longer “an obstacle to olatmct- t he- p.ath- 
way of j n.stwe.” d lThis decision,” he boasted _in hi.s Auto biograp hy, "I 
caused to b e annulteJliy the Court that had renrlered it.” 

iCc^amiedTliy the public as the “tru.st-buste r,” Roosevelt went ahead 
with other'"'prbse cuiioiii^ A t otaf o f^t wenty-five in3rc~tmem£s~“w re 
other brought by th'f Department of Justieo during hi s admin is- 

immnitiim tratidn7 'anS mT'anfew uistanccs the government sc ored 
vietoiies. Perhaps the mo.st notable of them was the dis.sQhitiQn-Qf t he- 
/“lieenru.sh” whicKcount ed among its .sms an agreement whereby six- 
tchffii^^Tpe nati on's d ealersu rfre.sh me at avoided b idding against one 
ano t’EcFnT'tHe purchase OT~Tiv e.stock. Booking backward, both the 
■''’wisdom of this pohey and the interpretation of the law that made it 

> B. H. Moyer, A History of the Northern SemrUies Case (1906) ; A. H. Walker, History of 
the ftherman Lau) of Ike Vn&ed Stales of America (1910). 
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possible, may well be doubted. Efforts to dissolve the trusts were often 
likened to the unscrambling of eggs. Once a community of inferest had 
been established, “gentlemen’s agreements” could be used to serve 
much the same purpose as more formal organization. Effectlyfi. regu- 
lation, as Roosevelt well knew, rather than a futile effort to restore com- 
petition, would have been far more to the point, but the President’s best 
efforts to obtain legislation appropriate for this purpose met with the 
almost invariable hostility of Congress. Eventually Roo_sevelt came 
to distinguish between “good tnists^’ which sh owe'd'a hr opeFcohcern 
for the™welfaro of the consumer, and “bad trusts,” which sought only 
selfish’ ends. The latter he pro^cuted, the former he let alone.” ~TEe 
Supreme Court, in the rule of reason it adopted in 1911, came to about 
the same conclusion. Only when the monopolistic actions of trusts 
“unreasonably” interfered^ 'ivith interstate commerce would the Court 
hold against them. By allowing itself this wide latitude, the Court was ' 
free to ignore mere “bigness,” while at the same time punishing the 
misuse of power that great size made possible. 

Roosevelt’s efforts to obtain regulatory laws from Congress most 
nearly appr^checf su(me^wiiBiTeTefehed^O'^en'BihroWCte"Tnie 'K 
Railroad ’'™~ *stete'CmSmef^"ircTorTS87Tia3"laEen'arsi^ in thi?^ec- 
TeguiaiKm pnmary pui^ose after all h ad peen the rngin- 

tenance of free compet itlQn. Even inThat spKS^ the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, hampered repeatedly by court decisions, had been 
singularly ineffective, and without a new grant of powers it could never 
hope to cope with the great mergers that had taken place since its 
creation. A half-dozen regional systems, capitalized together at more 
than nine billion dollars, accounted for three fourths of the nation’s 
mileage. They paid good dividends and attracted foreign as well as 
American investors. The automobile was yet in its infancy, country 
highways were practically unknown, and in the realm of tran 2 )ortation 
the railroads reigned supre me. . Upon their effectiveness the business of 
tfie'''TOun'ffy''’depei5t^^ without theiir*eo^eratiofCthl^h0te~t5C0tminte 
strucfurFwouIdTfalL Conscious of their importance, the railroads were 
not without a trace of arrogance, and they resented bitterly all efforts of 
government to bring them to book. “It seems hard,” wrote James J. 
Hill, a typical railroad magnate, "that we should be compelled to fight 
for our lives against the political adventurers who have never done any- 
thing but pose and draw a salary,” ‘ 

Backed by an aroused .public opinion that believed more strongly 

1 Oa struggle between the government and the railroads, see Pyle, Jam^ Hill, 
filready citedr and George Ken^iftn, St Hanimani A Biography (1922), 
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every clay that the people’s pockets were being picked liy the railroads, 
Roosevelt early in his administration sought regulatory legislation from 
Congress, The railroads offered no objection when in response to this 
summons Congress early in 1903 passed the Elkins Actj in an effort to 
curb the rebate evil. The railroads themselv^were weary of rebates 
and saw little to criticize in a statute that merely forbade variations 
from the publi.shed rate.s. They were more concerned when Roosevelt 
asked and olrtained from Congress the establishment of a new Depar t- 
m ent of Commerce and Laho r^ w hich was to include a fact-micling and 
possibly bothersome B ureau of Corporations . But the full force of their 
opposition was unleashed when in 1906, with the complete backing of 
the President, Representative Peter Hepburn of Iowa introduced into 
the House of Representatives a measure which, if passed, would grant 
the Interstate Commerce Commission full authority to regulate railroad 
rates. ^ The bill passed the House by a majority of 346 to 7, but the 
real test came in the Senate where the “vested interests” were more 
deeply entrenched. Eventually a compromise was effected. JThe com- 
rais.sion might regulate rates, but its decisions could be appealed to the 
courts. The contention of Senator La Follette of Wisconsin, that the 
commission could not hope to set fair rates until the actual value of 
railroad propcaty had been determined, fell on deaf ears. Roosevelt, 
La Follette maintained, was ever ready to take the “half-loaf” if he 
could not easily get more. 

Nevertheless, the HenburnA ct added immeasurably to the power and 
prestige of the Intersta te Comm erce Commission. No longer did it 
The Hep- have tS^o to court to entorce an order; now the carrier had 
hum Act either to accept the rates set by the commission or go to 
court itself. Furthermore, the law' also extended the jurisdiction of the 
✓rSonunission to include olher common carriers, such as express com- 
panies, pipe lines, sleeping-car companies, bridges, and ferries; it for- 
bade the granting of free passes; it prohibited railroads from carrying 
commodities, except for their owm use, that they had produced them- 
selves — coal, for example;^ and it empowered the commission to 
prosc ribe a uniform system, of bookk Re; ^ng for all ran roags,~lrprovisign 
of fun'S amSitai im port anre' Owing to the various methods of account- 
ing in use among the railroads, it had been virtually impossible before 

1 Hoqgevelt’a original reoomniendations on the regulation ef the railroads were set forth 
in his message to Congress of 1904. They were also embodied in the Townsend-Esoh Bill, 
which passed the House in 1906 by the vote of 326 to 17, but was not brought to a vote in 
the Senate. 

* This provision, it was hoped, would force the railroads to abandon other businesses 
than tailroading, mining in particular. An exception was made in the case of timber, 
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to arrive at dependable comparative statistics. The new methods, 
worked out by Professor H. C. Adams, and installed during the next few 
years, gave the commission almost its first insight into what the rail- 
roads were really doing. In order the better to cope with its new duties, 
the membership of the commission was raised from five to seven. 
Within a few years, under the operation of the new law, it had not only 
effected drastic reductions in rates, but it had also won the respect of 
the public, the courts, and the carriers themselves, who increasingly 
tended to accept its decisions as final. 

The railroads were not the only trusts to feel the force of national 
regulation. The meat-packers , the f ood-proce s sors , and the producers 
of drugs and patentfne3iclne.s had much to’e^lain when the 
mucki'akers got through with them. Upton Sinclair’, s The nml Drug ^ 
Junffle made a deep impression on the public, and on 
Roosevelt himself. Muckraking article.s in the Ladies’ Home Journal 
and in Collier’s proved conclusively that most of the popular nostrums 
depended for their effects upon such ingredients as opium or alcohol, 
that some of them were definitely habit-forming, and that nearly all of 
them were frauds. Doctor H. W. Wiley, chief chemist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and Doctor E. E. Ladd, food commissioner of the 
State of North Dakota, supplied scientific evidence too conclusive to 
ignore on the use of harmful preservatives and adulterants m the prepara- 
tion of meats and other food products. Precedent was not altogether 
lacking in this field for federal regulation. Laws dating back to the 
eighties required inspection by the Bureau of Animal Indastry of all 
meats destined for export. This legislation had been necessary to quiet 
the protests of Germany and other European countries whose peopl^ 
were incensed at having been sold American meat unfit for food; such,' 
for example, as trichina-bearing pork. A law of 1906 extended federal ^ 
inspection to all meats destined for inter-state commerce, and a Pure 
Food and Drug Act, passed the same year, placed .some restrictions, but 
not nearly enough, on the producers of prepared food-s and patent medi- 
cines. An amendment to this act, passed in 1911, pi'ohibited also the 
use of misleading labels, but events proved that the gullible public 
bought about as freely w'hen the unpleasant truth was printed on the 
label as when it was not. The real root of the difficulty, fraudulent 
advertising, escaped unscathed”. All such regulation, when undertaken 
by the federal govermnent, depended for its validity upon the powers 
of Congress over interstate commerce, and the exact line of demarcation 
between state and national authority could be drawn only by the 
courts. Roosevelt, annoyed at the existence of this “twilight zone,” 
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strongly favored resolving all doubts in favor of the national govern- 
ment. 

Always a happy phrase-maker, Roosevelt’s insistence on a “square 
deal” for labor, capital, and the pubhc gave him the advantage of an 
The “square attractive label for his labor po licy. Naturally the rapid 
deal” development of industrial concentration aroused the fears 

of labor, and as the strengtb..of organized capital grew, the strength of 
organized labor grew also. ( By 1905 the American Federation of Labor 
claimed for it.s affiliates a total membership of two million.s, with perhaps 
sdx hundred thousand unaffiliated, but co-operating, union members. 
Xlnder the circumstances a test of strength between labor and capital 
was almost inevitable. 

The last serious strikes in the United States had centered about the 
Panic of 1893, but the turn of the century threatened to usher in a new 
and equally tumultuous period of strife. L abor conditions in the U nited 
Stat es were probab ly at the i r worst in the coaL mines of Pcim svlvania. 
West Virginia, Ohio, and Illinois. Wages were low, employment was 
irregular, accidents were common, and workingmen’s compensation was 
vh'tually unknown. The conditions of life in the squalid mining villages 
were depressing in the extreme. The mining companies owned every- 
thingi As Gompers said later, children were “ brought into the world by 
the .rompany doctor, lived in a company house or hut, were nurtured by 
the company store . . . laid away in the company graveyard.” A steady 
stream of newly arrived immigrants, eager to work for any price, thronged 
to the naines, and slowed down the process of unionization. Neverthe- 
less, in 1897, the United Mine Workers staged a successful strike in the 
centrarbiluminous area, and under the leadership of the youthful John 
Mitchell they pushed the work of organization so rapidly in the anthracite 
districts of eastern Pennsylvania that within a few years they were reAdy 
to strike again. At Mitchell’s call not less than one hundred thousand 
anthracite coal workers quit work in 1900, and in a legal, orderly way 
pressed home their demands. Mitchell’s discipline over his men kept 
them sober and serious, and brought public good-will to his side. The 
real reason that the miners won, however, was that Majic Hanna, pre- 
paring to fight a campaign on the slogan, "the full dinner pail,” per- 
suaded the operators to concede some of the miners' demands rather than 
to embarrass him by such compelling evidence of labor unrest. And so 
the miners scored a partial victoiy. 

After the election was over it was a different story. Haima, and a 
^ood many other capitalists, seemetl genuinely to have hoped for an era 
of conciliation and compromise between capital and labor, but to some of 
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the nation’s industrialists the time seemed ripe for a “show-down.” 
When in 1901 the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers 
— the same that had lost the Homestea^Strike of 1892 — struck for the 
recognition of their union, they were crushed within a month. Even the 
support of Samuel Gompers, he.ad of the American Federation of Labor, 
was of no avail against United States Steel’s ability to close mills affected 
by the strike and to produce everything it needed in non-union plants. 
Next year the anthracite coal opprators hoped to score an equally tcUiiig 
victory for the “open shop.” _When the coal miners, never fully satisfied 
with the agreement of 1900, asked for the recognition of their union, to- 
gether with a wage increa.se of twenty per cent, and a nine-hour day, their 
request was spurned. Thereupon the miners struck, and from May 12 
to October 23, at a total cost of perhaps one hundred million dollars to 
all concerned, they held their Imcs intact. According to Mark Hanna it 
looked as if there could be no agreement until J^^e miners are starved to 
it,” but strike funds were collected from other miners, and the day ot 
surrender postponed. MitNo^ll, as in 1900, kept his men from violence, 
and won much sympathy for the strikers’ cause. President George 
F. Baer of the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company, who 
spoke for the operators, was far less skillful. In a letter that he care- 
lessly allowed to fall into the hands of the press he revealed his true senti- 
ments. “The righfs and interests of the laboring man,” he wrote a 
supposed sympathizer, “will be protected and cared for — not by the 
labor agitators, but by the Christian men to whom God in His infinite 
wisdom has given the control of the property interests of the country.” 

This bald-faced application of the divine-right theory to the holding of ^ 
property won merited contempt from the public, and Qs^ld weather set 
in the shortage of coal turned contempt to anger. In New York City the 
public schools had to be closed for lack of fuel, and the small stocks that 
dealers had on hand sold for as high as thirty to thirty-five dollars a ton.,^ 
Roosevelt was outraged, and worried too about the political eliect of 
a coal shortage on the party in power. “The big coal operators,” he 
wrote later, “had banded together and positively refused to take any 
steps looking toward an accommodation. They knew that the suffering 
among the miners was great; they were confident that if order were kept, 
and nothing further clone by the government, they would win ; and they 
refused to consider that the public had any rights in the matter.” 
Fin ally, when Roosevelt called the leaders of both sides to confer with 
him in Washington on a Settlement, both sides attended, but the operas 
tor's defied even the President of the United States. The attitude of one 
of them, probably Baer, so enraged Roosevelt, who was confined at the 
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time to a wheel chair because of an injured leg, that he told a reporter: 

“ If it wasn’t for the high office I hold I would have taken him by the seat 
of the breeches and the nape of the neck and chucked him out of that 
window.” The only man to keep his temper at the conference was John 
Mitchell. 

But Roosevelt was not so easily balked. Hejjefit Root to discuss with 
J. Pierpont Morgan, as another interested ob.server, a plan of settlement 
Prefddenhal whereby five arbiters were to be appointed, “by the Presi- 
intervcniion qj. ]^y you,” to settle the strike; also, and more im- 

portant, the means whereljy the opei'ators, who at the President’s con- 
ference had already rejected this idea, were to be forced to accept it. 
The President’s method was simplicity itself, although its constitution- 
ality wa.s far from demonstrable. The governor of Pennsylvania was to 
request federal troops to keep order. Roosevelt was then to send in 
a “first-rate general” under orders “to dispossess the operators and run 
the mines as a receiver.” The publmahould have its coal, and the opera- 
tors could think things over. Tljis daring plan, which Rooscyelt was 
absolutely determined to carry out if he had to, was kept a close secret 
from everyone, apparently, except the operators. As Roosevelt no doubt 
anticipated, it changed their minds quite perceptibly on the matter of 
arbitration; now they were all for such a settlement as the President had 
suggested, except that there must be no union man on the commission. 
A suitable board of arbiters, according to the operators, would be ( 1 ) an 
officmp.t±ka£agineer.4ioxps, (2) a man of exper ience in mi ning, (3) a inan 
of prominence, eminent a .s a sociologist (4) the fede ral ju dge of the eas_t- 
eriTdistrict of Pen ns ylva nia, and (5) a minin g e ngin eer, Roosevelt was 
puzzIed^^Tie was convinced that a union man must sit on the board, 
but finally he saw a way out. A commission of seven, similar in per- 
sonnel to the one desired by the operators, was arranged, but the “emi- 
nent sociologist” that Roosevelt appointed to it was E. E. Clark, head of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Conductons. Work was resumed at the 
'mines, and in March, 1903, a decision that in the main favored the miners, 
although stopping short of union recognition, was accepted by both sides. 
Thus the President had obtained a “square deal” for labor. 

' Nor was this all. Repeatedly the Pre.sident recoimnended to Congress 
legislation favorable to labor, such as the protection of women and 
children in industry, limitatioms on the use of injunctions in labori 
disputes, and employer's liability law’s for workers on interstate railroads, j 
Only the last-mentioned of these recommendations received the favorable 

* Blsie GlQck, John MiXclielU Miner (1929), gives an account of the atrike; see also, 
Harold Howland, Theodore Hoosei'eli and His Times (1921). 
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action of Congress, and the first such law, passed in 1906, was annulledi 
by the Supreme Court. A law of April, 1908, met the Courtis objections./ 
In general Roosevelt’s thinking on the labor problem was not far iiJ 
advance^rTKis" times, but it represented a distinct improvement over thd 
position s ta ken EyTnTpredecegsors.. 

Another policy dear to Roosevelt’s heart was th e gonservation of th e 
nation’s natural resources. When he became President, thcUmted 
States was “somewhat in the po.sition of the man who had „ 

111 . 1 . . ,, Con^s&rratKm^ 

uuexpecteaty lost moat oi his fortune. Its greatest re- 

source throughout its history, or so the people had alway.s thought, had 
been its va.st reservoir of public lands. Now the best of these had been 
used up; although at the turn of the century more than five hundred 
million acres .still remained open to settlement, only a .small fraction of 
this vast area could ei’er be farmed in the traditional American way. 
Moreover, even after the lands had pas.sed into private or corporate 
hands the tendency had been to exploit them rather than to pre.serve their 
fertility. Milliopsof acres, particuhily in the Ea,st and the South, had 
been returned, thoroughly despoiled, to nature, or could be farmed only 
by the constant use of fertilizer. What had happened to the lands had 
happened also in varying degrees to other natural resources. Four fifths 
of the nation’s forests had been chopped down without thought as to 
their replacement, and ma'‘\ -,6 that remained had been acquired 

by a few large lumber coi?^./anies bent on using them up. Mineral re-' 
sources, too, whether of metals, coal, gas, or oil, had been exploited with 
the utmo.st wastefulness. 3^ter-power .sites, in return for next to 
nothing, had been allowed to pass into the hands of private companies 
who had developed their possibilities along profit-making lines, without 
regard for the destruction of beauty or prevention of floods. By the turn 
of the century, pessimists were beginning to foretell that the rich re- 
sources of the United States w'ould soon be exhau.sted, and the poverty of 
the Old World would extend to the Ncav.^ 

Some earne.st, but, as events proved, uninspired, prophets were con- 
vinced that the United States would not long be able to provide the food 
necessary for its teeming millions. Thi.s dire threat, reinforced by the 
demand of the West for a land p olicy mor e i n accordance with the c ondi- 
tions of western life, led tcTV’Srastic re^sion of tTuTfecreraTia^ laws. 
Irrigation had long been regarded as the most likely means of makinglhe 
western lands worth while, and in 188^ on authority of Congress, Major 
J„ W. Powell of the Geological Sui'vey had made a careful survfey of 

1 An eat-ly and significant study of this subject is C. B.. Van Hiae, The Conservation of 
Natural Resources in the United Stales (1910). 
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irrigation sites throughout the eountry. Implicit in Powell’s findings was 
the fact that the cost of irrigation ran so far beyond the 'means of individ- 
uals as to demand either co-operative or governmental action. The 
/Carey Act of 1894, passed by Congress in an effort to encourage co- 
operative enterprise, authorized the gift of irrigable land to the western 
states on condition that they permit private companies to constmet 
irrigation works upon it and to charge for water-rights. The land itself 
settlers could purchase from the state at fifty cents an acre, but inasmuch 
as water-rights in Carey- Act projects cost from thirty to forty dollars an 
acre plus maintenance, this privikige fell far short of free land., Never- 
theles.s, in Wyoming, Idaho, Montana, Colorado, Arizona, California, 
New Mexico, and Texa.s the Carey Act was used to permit the opening of 
numerous new irrigation tracts. Each state was entitled, if it wished, 
to as much as a million acres for this purpose.’ 

The Reclamatio n Ac^of_1902, sometimes called the Newlands Act in 
honor of its sponsor. Senator Francis ui NewTaii3T’QfPNCTada,’Tiut flie 
New- federal government itself into the business of b uilding the 
lands Act dams, tunnels, flumes, aiid ditche.s nec essary for irrigation 
projects. All revenue that came from the .sales of public lands was set 
aside for investment in irrigation. As in the case of the Carey Act, the 
cost of constmetion, which amounted to 1-om twenty to thii’ty dollars 
per acre, was assessed againsr- che ;vho were permitted to take 

twenty-, forty-, or eighty-acre tracts on cofn.,oiion of five years’ residence 
and the cultivation of half their land. Their payments were put into 
a revolving fund, which was used to build still more irrigation works. 
Under the terras of this act several million acres of land were eventually 
made available for agriculture. 

Irrigation dams proved t o be use fulalso for the development o f water- 
- p QwerTan ^omted definitely toward government activity in that field. 
During Roo sevelt’s administration the B u reau of Covp nTn,tinn!=; made 
a stuRv^f T he water-power j: eaauECfis..oltKe' Ssi^vered that 

theW’'vefe*T,dequate, if properly harnessed, to turn all the wheels of 
American industry. Hydroricctri^orporajaons, however, such as the 
Generaj/Electric and WestuIghou.se, had affeady pre-empted some of the 
choicest sites, and were after more. In 1903 Roosevelt showed plaiply 
I where he stood on this subject by vetoing a law of Congress that would 
■d have permitted private construction of a dam and pow'er-plant at Muficle 
j Shoals, Alabama. The “ultimate effect of granting privileges of this 
I land,” the President maintained, “should be considered in a comprehen- 

A F. H. Nfewell, Irrigation in the United States (1902) ; W. E. Smythe, The fjinguest of 
Arid America (1905) ; R, F. Teelo, Irrigation in the United Stales (1915), 
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sive way,” and a general policy adopted whereby “the&e valuable rights” 
would not be practically given away, but would be so disposed of as to 
“best substantiate the public interest.” In many instances, however, 
the states, rather than the United States, had the disposal of these valu- 
able concessions, and state officials all too frequently proved to be easy 
marks for the corporations. 

The rapid destruction of the national fore.sts had been noted occa- 
sionally for a quarter of a century before Roosevelt’s time, and in 1891 
Congress had passed a Forest Reserve Act under the term.s ForeH 
of which the President could withdraw timber lands from 
entry. But neither the public nor the Presidents were much interested. 
Orders by Harrison, Cleveland, and McKinley set aside some 46,828,- 
449 acres, all told, that were not to be alienated, but no real halt was 
called in the process of exploitation. Gift'ord Pinchot, chief of the 
forestry .service, was the man who more than any other was responsible 
for a change in this situation. v.Pinchot knew how other natioms ad- 
ministered their forests, and he wished to adapt their methods to the 
forests of the United State.s. He knew, too, how intimately the destruc- 
tion of the forests was bound up with other problems of wa.ste, such as soil 
ero.sion, the clogging of river chaimcLs, and the promotion of flood.?. As 
a close friend of Roosevelt’s, he wa.s able to enlist the President’s en- 
thusiastic aid, and before Roosevelt left office the total amount of forest 
land withdrawn from entry had been raised to 172,230,233 acres. ^ 

Students of conservation were increasingly impre.ssed by the unity of 
the problem that confronted them. Deforestalien and the building of 
dams, whether for irrigation or for power purposes, might and sometimes 
did interfere W'ith the navigability of stream.?, hence the pre.servation of 
internal waterways was involved. An I nland Waterwmys Commis sion. 
appointed bv Roose yelt in 19D7 .'not only made a survey of the nation’s 
unulieS'wate routes, but studied also nearly every aspect of the con- 
seiwation problem.’ The assumption that steamboat traffic might be 
revived to furnish competition for the railroads proved to be fallacy, 
but out of the work of the commission came the plan for a jpcronal con- 
ference on conservation; to 'which representative.? from all .sections'arid 
from both parties should be in'vited. On May 13, 1908, at the White 
House Roosevelt met with an assembly of notables that included state 
governors, cabinet members, Supreme Court justices, members of Con- 
gress, businessmen, and a wide range of experts. For three days he kept 
the conference in session, and from it he obtained support for such im- 
portant policies as the protectjpn of the water supply of navigablcx 
.streams, the control of forest fires, government regulation for the cutting 
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of timber, the granting of surface titles to public lauds separate from the 
^ht to exploit the minerals that lay below the surface, and the with- 
'clrawal from entry of lands bearing coal, oil, natural gas, and phosphate. 

Following the work of the conference, Roo.sevelt, on his own initiative 
and with out legislative authority, appointed a National Conservation 
Commission of fo rty-nine m emBefsTo'^alceXsnfvey oTW^ nation’s re- 
sourcesmjnrnerajs, waters, forests^ and|^lsJ~T!'Ke members of the com- 
mission were unpaid, but the President directed that the executive de- 
partment should give them all po,ssible assistance. Congros.s, by no 
means pleased to see an investigating committee created solely by presi- 
dential prerogative, did what it could to hamper the work of the com- 
mission, but its first report, presented in January, 1909, filled three large 
volume.s and provided much important informatioji. Meantime forty- 
one state conservation commissions and many more private agencies had 
begun to .supply the nation with more knowledge of its natural re, sources 
and how to deal with them than it had ever before had. On Roosevelt’s 
order, the Secretary of the Interior added to the forest lands already 
withdrawn from entry some eighty million acres of coal lands, a million 
and a half acres of lands adjacent to water-power sites, and nearly five 
miOion acres of pho.sphate lands. 

While the nation in general applauded Roosevelt’s efforts to promote 
conservation, there were many dissident voices. Corporations engaged 
OppoHtion lumbering, mining, the production of hydroelectric power, 
lo conserva~ and other exploitative activities were openly hostile. The 
representatives of •western states, who saw little to admire 
about a policy that in some of its aspects could serve only to delay western 
development, asked pointedly, “What’s posterity ever done for us?” 
In consequence, the President’s interest in conservation far outran the 
I willingne.ss of Congres.s to legi.slate. He failed to obtain a law authorizing 
A the permanent retention by the government of all lands bearing coal, oil, 

1 or natural gas, and not until 1920 was this reasonable policy adopted, 
un 1909, however. Congress did provide for the separate disposal of the 
agrfcultural, timber, and mineral resources of the public lands, while 
a year later it created the Bureau of Mines to discover and disseminate 
information on the mineral resources of the United States, and the best 
methods for their development. The Mondell Act of 1909, like the 
Reclamation Act of 1902, exliibited a side of conservation that pleased 
the West, for its effect was to promote rather than to retard development. 
In the interest of dry-farming, by means of which settlers with the aid of 
a little rain and some .subsoil moisture stood a less than fifty-fifty chance 
to make a living, the Mondell Act permitted homesteaders to take up as 
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much as three hundred and twenty acres of non-timbered, non-mineral, 
non-irrigable land. For proving up no residence term was required, only 
the evidence of successful cultivation. 

Ther e was a direct relationship between Roosevelt’s policy of govern- 
mental interfereir^i^tHe hffa rrs qf'busihcss and His poliby’of conserva- 
tion^ In the former he brought bu.sinessmen face to face with the specter 
of effectivo goyernmSlal regulation, in_ the latter he served lioflce that 
in certain spheres, previously lefippen to privatninitialive^ thagovern- 
meut either would act itself or would permit individuals to act only on 
torma’Iaicr’down by the government in advance. The day of rampant 
individualism was almost 11006. ' Perhaps The senior Robert^,^- 
Folietto,"n£yer_ay ery^deyoted adorer of Rd^evcIt”KadTheg& cpuddera- 
tionsln mind w hen he describ ed c onservatiQn_as RoQ,sey.elfiLJi:neate.st 
work. According to the Wisconsin senator, Roosevelt deserved un- 
stinted prahe "for sFa3nng~territoiid_TOsjte^ancl for saving the tlnngs 
“on which al one a peaceful, •prog ress ive. an cL happ y r 'acelif^ an be 
foun^Led?^ 

The Roo.sevelt era is distinguished hardly le.ss for what went on within 
the states than for the national achievements by which it is more cora- 
, Slate monly known. During this period state gove.mmm L.wa8 

reforms completely revolutioni zed, and reforms wers instigated t hat 
intimately affected the lives of the people. Among the state governors 
Roosevelt had mahy^cursbrs Scl imitators, each with a vision of re- 
form. They found the state governments almost completely in the con- 
trol of whatever big busine.s.s corporations happened to be most power- 
ful in their particular part of the country. Well-oiled party machines in 
each state did the biddmg of the state "boss,” and the “boss ” in turn did 
the bidding of the business interests that furnished the oil for his machine. 
Speaking before the JMew York Con.stitiitional Convention of 1915, 
Elihu Root, an excellent authority, remarked: 

Mr. Platt ruled the state ; for nigh upon twenty years he ruled it. It was 
not tire governor; it was not the legislature; it W’as Mr. Platt. And the capi- 
tal was not here [at Albany]: it was at 49 Broadway. , . . The ruler of the 
state during the greater part of the forty years of my acquaintance with the 
state government has not been any man authorized by the constitution or by 
law. , . . The party leader is elected by no one, accountable to no one, bound 

by no oath of office, removable by no one I don’t criticize the men of the 

invisible government But it is all wrong. 

For a reformer to be elected to a governorship under such conditions was 
in itself a revolution; once in office his only chance of remaining there was 
to Break the power of the machine. 
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Outstanding among tip ref orm govern ors was R obcrt„M. La JEolkite 
(1855-1925) of~Wi&consin, a m an whose influence upon, the course of 
politi cal event s dunhig"^ lifetime was more fundamental „ M. 
than t hat of m any Presidents. “Fighting Bob,” as he came FoUetie 
to be called, had’entereH politics, without benefit of machine assistance, 
soon after his graduation from the University of Wisconsin in 1879.^ 
As county prosecutor of Dane County ho made an excellent record, and 
in 1884 was nominated and elected for the first of three successive terms 
in the national House of Hepresenta lives. He was an indefatigable 
canvasser, delighted in controversy, and developed political .speech- 
making into a fine art. Like many another Republican he was left at 
home by the election of 1890, and but for a controversy with the all- 
powerful Senator Philetus Sawyer, who was both a politician and a lum- 
ber baron, his ambitions for a career in state politics might easily have 
been gratified. ( When the Democrats took over the government of 
Wisconsin in 1891, they found that for years the Republicah'stafe treas- 
urers had made a practice of depositing the state’s funds, interest free, in 
certain favored banks. The new attorney-general promptly brought 
suit to recover this interest money for the state, and Sawyer, because he 
had acted as bondsman for the treasurers, came in for bis .share of the 
trouble. According to the La Follette version of the story, Sawyer at- 
tempted through La Follette to bribe the judge before whom the case was 
to be tried — a Democratic brother-in-law of La Follctte’s. Deeply 
incensed, La Follette made the whole matter public, and helped the state 
recover the funds of which it had been defrauded. 

From that time on La Follette was a crusader for reform. Deter- 
mined to win the governorship, he was repeatedly denied the nomination 
in spite of a growing popular sentiment in his favor; not until 1900 was he 
able to line up a majority of the convention delegates. Elected, and 
twice re-elected, he forced through reluctant legislatures laws for the 
more effective taxation of the railroads and oth er TOrporaH onsTfor the 
estaBl^nrentTf "clirect primaries through which the people, not bed- 
ridden conventions, could select their own candidates for office; for the 
termination of the free-pa.ss evil by prohibiting state officials from accept’ 
ing them; and for the conservation of the natural resources of the state in 
forests and water-power. In his quest of good government he enlisted 
the aid of experts from the University of Wisconsin, whose new president, 
Charles R. Van Hise, was his close personal friend and his choice for the 
office. He Was’fhstrtunental, also, in the creation of a Legislative Refer- 

I La FoUette's life-history is still best told in hia Aufobioffmphi/ (1913), but a more 
objective study of hia career is badly needed. 
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ence Bureau through which legislators might obtain expert advice on the 
drafting of bills. 

The “Wisconsin idea,” which was fundamentally to free the .state from 
business domination through venal party bosses and to turn over public 
Other administration to popularly chosen loaders willing to seek 

crusaders advice of experts, exactly suited the temper of the times.* 

Other governors in other states duplicated in varying degrees the La 
Toilette record in Wisconsin. In Missouri Joseph W. Folk won public 
attention as circuit attorney by successfully prosecuting the corrupt ring 
of St. Louis "boodlers” that for years had fattened on municipal graft. 
As governor for four years after 1905, he .sought with moderate success to 
repeat in the state arena what he had done for his home city. In New 
York Charles Evans Hughes became a national figure while serving as 
counsel for a legislative investigating committee that was examining into 
the methods of the New York, life imsurance companies. Hughes’s 
sensational disclosures brought about a revolution in the insurance 
business and led to his election as governor in 1906. Out in California 
the star of Hiram Johnson began to rise. As early as 1902 he attracted 
attention as a member of the staff of prosecuting attorneys in charge of 
some San Francisco “boodling” cases. In 1908 he secured the convic- 
tion of Abe Buef, grafting municipal boss of San Francisco, after Francis 
J. Heney, the original prosecutor, had been shot in the line of duty. In 
1910 Johnson was elected governor, determined above all else to end the 
domination of the state by the Southern Pacific Railroad. 

The r61e of reform governors was a long one, including, besides such 
prominent individuals as A. B. Cummins of Iowa, and John A. Johnson 
of Minnesota, many lesser lights whose names never became nationally 
well known. Private individuals, such as William S. U’Ren of Oregon, 
crusader for “the Oregon system,” also took a hand, while the public at 
large, fully aroused by the revelations of the muckrakers, demanded and 
obtained results.*' 

The most fundamental of the political reform.s effected during these 
years was the substitution of the direct primaiy for the convention 
The direct system of making nominations. Under tho old system only 
’primary small fraction of the voters, certainly never more than 

fifteen per cent, attended the original caucuses or “primaries” by which 
convention delegates were chosen. A large proportion of those who at- 

* Charles McCarthy, The Wisconsin Idea (1912), is the work of an enthusiastic La Toi- 
lette supporter. 

® An excellent chapter on reform ■within the states is contained in D. S. Muzzey, The 
United Statu of America, it, From the Civil War (1933). 
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tended were local office-holders and aspirants to office. It was thus easy 
for the machine to secure a working majority of the delegates to almost 
every convention, and to put through the “slate” of nominees agreed 
upon by the leaders in advance. The direct primary, however, substi- 
tuted voting at the polls by secret ballot for the caucus-convention 
system, and reduced immeasurably the chances of machine manipula- 
tion. Within a comparatively short time after the passage in 1903 of 
ithe Wisconsin primary law, similar laws had been enacted by nearly 
pvery state in the Union. The results were revolutionary. It would bo 
idle to claim that the direct primaries completely eliminated either busi- 
ness domination of government or the power of venal party bosses. But 
the new laws greatly promoted the possibility of successful popular 
uprisings against corrupt machines, and because of them in state after 
state men were elected to office who under the old system would never 
have had a chance. 

The initiative and referendum were twin measures of popular govern- 
' ment that might be used as clubs over legislatures unrespomslve to the 
popular will. By these devices taws c ould b e initiated by petition, and 
vo ted on by ballot . The use of the referendum for constitutional provi- 
sions and for such local legislation as the flotation of bond is.sues was by 
no means new, but its application to ordinary law-making, coupled with 
the power of popular initiative, was decidedly an innovation. The 
initiative and referendum were first adopted in South Dakota, in 189S, 
but obtained their best test in Oregon, where from 1902 to 1910 no less 
than thirty-two measure.s were referred to the people for a vote. In 
Oregon, too, the recall, a measure by which faithless officials, on petition 
of a stipulated number or percentage of the voters, were required to 
stand for re-election at special elections, was given a thorough trial. 
Indeed, “the Oregon system” came to be the term most commonly used 
to describe the new adventures in popular government. Largely because 
of U’Reii’s effective leadership, Oregon had adopted the Australian 
ballot in 1891, a registration law in 1899, the initiative and referendum 
law in 1902, the direct primary in 1904, a sweeping corrupt practices act 
in 1908, and the recall in 1910. “In Oregon,” so it was said, “the state 
government is divided into four departments — the executive, judicial, 
legislative, and IT'Ren — and it is still an open question who exerts the 
more power.” ^ Within a decade nearly twenty states had the initiative 
and referendum, and nearly a dozen the recall. Acceptance of “the 

1 A. H, Eaton, The Oregon Byeiem (1912). See also E. P. Oberholtzery The HeSerend.imx 
in America (1911), and C. A. Beaid (editor), Documents on the Siate^-Wide Zmiiah'tte, 
BefeTendn7n and Recdll (1912). 
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Oregon system” moved in general from west to east, and in the older 
states often met unyielding opposition. 

That even the federal government might be affected by state reforms 
was proved when preferential primaries were introduced whereby the 
Direct voters might express their choices for United States senators. 
election of These laws aa.sumed that in scnatorialjBlections state legis- 
senators latures would bUguided s(^^ by the^opadar mandate, and 
rpgardlos.s of persohaUo^party considerations w.Ould_elect the primary 
wiiiuijrjo the senatorsliip. The movement for direct election of United 


States senators dated far back into the nineteenth century, and had won 
warm support not only from off-color politicians such as the Populists, 
hut from many conservative citizens as well. Four times, in 1894, 1898, 
1900, and 1902, the national Hou.se of Representatives had supported 
a constitutional amendment for the direct election of senators, but each 
time the Senate had refused to concur. Meantime the scandals involved 
in legislative elections became inci'easingly more evident. At best state 
legi.slation tended to be treated as of secondary importance in years when 
a senator was to be chosen; at worst open bribery was resorted to by 
individuals and corporations bent on the success of a candidate friendly 
to their interests. 

Undoubtedly the framers of the Constitution had intended that the 
upper chamber should represent not merely the individual states, but 
also the wealth of the nation. They had builded better than they Imew. 
By the twentieth century the United States Senate could be spoken of, 
not without a semblance of truth, as a “millionaire’s club.” Men of 
great wealth aspired to a seat in it as a crowning evidence of success. 
Cor porations with privileges to protect made- ey.&iw-&ffor.t-to~fiecu.re. ^ 
senat orship for one of their directors , o r at least for one of thei r attorneva 
Parfy brasesthemselves often sought and obtained election to the Senate. 
The general level of intelligence m the upper chamber therefore was high 
— has perhaps never been higher — but the senators, so critics insisted, 
represented the vested i nterests of the countiv rath er than the people as 
a >vBoIe! Naturaliythe Senate refused as long as it dared to risk the 
'resuTfs^^ popular election. But the pr eferential prima ries, which 
event ually were adopted by more than half -t he.ntaAes. brought about by 
indirecti on the change that the Senate had tried to avoi d. Further, as 
popularly chosen senators took their seats, the opposition to direct elec- 
tion was broken down. By 1912 the Senate submitted to the inevitable 
and agreed to the Seventeenth Amendment, which a year later became 
a part of the Constitution. 

Reforms in the field of municipal government paralleled, but hardly 
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equaled, the reforms being made by the states. The Tammany machine 
in New York was no worse than many another, only better Municipal ^ 
advertised. In nearly evei-y city of considerable size crooked 
deals in the awarding of contracts and franchises, open or secret alliances 
with commercialized vice, and the protection of favored cla.sses of crim- 
inals who paid well for their privileges were only the worst of the sins of 
the politicians in charge. As with Tammany Hall, the machine could 
count on the support of thousands of voters who received in return for 
their ballots a feeling of security. If a worker lost his job, got into 
trouble with the law, needed money to meet an emergency, or faced any 
personal crisis whatever, he went to his local leader for help, and got it. 
To make surer of success at the polls, however, ballot-boxes were stuffed, 
returns were falsified, and a thousand irregularities were condoned. 
Lincoln Steffen s’s ar ticles mad e the “shame of t he citiysj’ better ^own 
than ever before, but reformers had already arisen. In Toledo Samuel 
M."Jbnes7Tef{er knoWii l[r‘‘Golden~BTilS'*’'''?ones-, made successful war 
upon the private-contract system, and advocated the municipal owner- 
ship of public utilities. Elected to office in 1897, he was repeatedly re- 
elected, and in 1904 was succeeded by his friend and disciple. Brand Whit- 
lock, who continued the good work. In Cleveland Thomas L, Johnson 
became mayor in 1901. A convinced “single-taxer,” he secured among 
other reforms a long-overdue reassessment of property values, municipal 
control of the street-car system, and a three-cent fare. Under his regime 
Cleveland could claim to be the “best governed city in the United 
States,” a claim that Milwaukee, under the Socialist leadership of Emil 
Seidel and Daniel W. Hoap, was soon to challenge.^ 

To many thoughtful critics the reform of city government could best 
[be promoted by a change in the system. City administration was 
Vgnmarily a business affair; why should it be hampered by a form of 
government patterned after that of the United States? Why should the 
Democrats and the Republicans run opposing tickets for city offices? 
What difference did it make whether a candidate for mayor or alderman 
believed in a high tariff or a low tariff, in imperialism or in isolation, in 
free silver or the single gold standard? In 190Mhe_ pity of Galveston, 
Texas, which the year before had been destroyed by a tidal wave and was 
in desperate need of efficiency in government, tried to obtain it by turn- 
ing over the whole problem to a commission of five, each of whom would 
administer under rules laid down by a majority vote some department of 

' The battle for municipal reform may be followed in Lincoln .Steffens, Thtt Shame af Ihe 
Cilits (1904) ; Fremont Older, My Ovm Story (1925) ; C. H. Harrison, Stormy Tears (1935) ; 
F. C. Howe, The City, the Hope of Democracy (1905). 
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city affairs. Soon many other cities were experimenting with the “ com- 
mission form” of government, and out of it grew an even more reasonable 
scheme, the “city manager” plan. This system sought to duplicate the 
methods of the business corporation. The elected board or commission 
employed a manager, who ran the city with the same freedom of action 
that was normally accorded a basiness executive. Soon hundreds of 
American citic.s, large or .small, were being administered, usually more 
efficiently than ever before, by comniis.sions and city managers. Thou- 
sands, how'cver, adhered to the old systems, and in all too many instances 
to the old ways. 

The reforms of the Roosevelt era in state and city government greatly 
facilitated the efforts of those who wished to enlist the aid of the law in 
the improvement of social conditions. No longer so deferential to the 
rich man’s point of view, and unhampered by the constitutional limita- 
tions that so restricted the activities of the national government, the 
states crow'ded their statute books wnth laws that had rarely or never 
been obtainable before. A large part of the new legislation was designed 
to promote the “square deal” for labor, but other important subjects, 
particularly the prohibition of the liquor traffic, received careful con- 
sideration. 

Most important of the new labor legislation, perhaps, was the series of 
em ploy e r’s liabili ty, or w orkmen’s com pensaiion. acts that followed 
L abor Maryland’s first feeble beginning in this direction in 1902. 

legMl^on These laws were .desig n£d--to-reveiaaJh£. old common-law 
rule th at a workman had to prove n egligence on the.part-of hi s employer 
in order to obtain CQmnensatiQniQiLiniunes. and that even this might be 
insufficient if he himself, or any “fellow-servant,” had been guilty of 
contributory negligence. The new pr inciple, which by 1921 had been 
accepted in all but six states, was that~m~iiazard ous occu^tions the 
e mployer was li able for a ll i njur ies that occurr ed to his em p loy ees while 
th ey were at work . As a result of the new' laws millions of dollars were 
soon paid out each year in benefits to injured workmen or their families, 

Efforts were made also to in crease the pro tection given Jp wqmen apd 
child ren in industry. Most of the states eventually adopted laws for- 
bidding in certain types of industry the employment of children under 
fourteen years of age, while laws for compulsory school attendance ac- 
complished the same purpose in another way. Opposition from the 
southern textile industries caused some of the southern .states to lag 
either in the enactment or in the enforcement of child-labor laws, and as 
early as 1906 a movement was begun to give Congi-ess authority over 
child labor by a constitutional amendment. Such an amendment was 
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actually submitted in 1924, but it failed of ratification. Laws limiting 
the number of hours per day that women and children might be em- 
ployed, and fixing minimum-wage schedules that they must be paid, were 
also enacted by some of the states. Attempts to extend these same 
principles to employed men met with stronger oppofsition, but a few 
successes were recorded. In the whole field of labor legislation the 
United States lagged far behind European nations. Unemployment 
insurance and old-age pensions, for example, while common enough else- 
where, were hardly more than taUced about in the United States. 

Attempts by prohibitioni.sts to do away with the liquor traffic dates far 

back into the nineteenth century, but the era of successful activity began 

with the formation of the Anti-Saloon League in 1893. This „ 

. — -. ^ ° 1 Prokibilwn 

orgamzation received the active support of aU the evangelical 

denominations, and wa.s maintained by the funds its agents were per- 
mitted to collect at regular chmch services. Its methods came to be 
quite as hard-boiled as those of the politicians with whom it had to deal. 
It knew one test, and only one test, for fitne.ss to hold office. If a man 
favored the liquor traffic, the Anti-Saloon League was against him; if he 
opposed the liquor traffic, the Anti-Saloon League was for him. With 
a budget that by 1903 had reached four hundred thousand dollars a year, 
the League was in a position to hire hundreds of organizers and to main- 
tain scores of offices. For a generation, under the leadership of Wayne 
B. Wheeler and William H. Anderson, it made the issue, “wet” or 
“dry,”' take precedence over nearly every other issue in state and local 
politics. As between low license and high license, the League favored 
high license. As between high license and “local option,” whereby a 
town or county might vote to exclude saloons, it favored local option. 
As between local option and state-wide prohibition, it favored state-wide 
prohibition. And as between state-wide prohibition and national pro- 
hibition, it favored national prohibition. Never too squeamish about its 
methods or its political bedfellows, it took what it could get. 

It got a great deal. The liquor business was open to attack for all the 
same reasons that other big businesses were vulnerable, and for many 
more besides. A veritable barrage of tracts, sermons, orations, and 
temperance journals set forth its shortcomings with a degree of passionate 
intolerance reminiscent of the abolitionists. The efforts of brewers, dis- 
tillers, and wine-makers to obtain business favors from legislatures, 
county boards, and city coimcils were skillfully used to classify the liquor 
interests with the corruptionists. Local liquor dealers' associations were 
taunted as defenders of lawlessness and vice, and crooked politics was 
traced with an unerring eye to the door of the saloon. In the South the 
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mistakes of the Negro were blamed upon liquor, and prohibition was 
demanded as a necessary preliminary to good relations between the races. 
While Roosevelt was President the successes of the Anti-Saloon League 
were mainly confined to the rural districts and were obtanied by local 
option, but before he left office four southern states had voted dry, and 
within the next few years many others, northern as well as southern, were 
to follow. By the time the World War broke out, nearly half the people 
of the United State.s lived in “dry” territoi-y, while in three fourths of its 
total area the saloon had been outlawed. The ratification of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment to the Constitution in 1919 merely completed a process 
that had been long under way.^ 

Woman suffrage was a companion reform to prohibition. If women 
obtained the vote, so prohibitionists reasoned, they would with certainty 
Woman aid the temperance cause. In 1869 the Territory of Wyom- 
suffrage jjjg had conferred the suffrage on women, and by 1911 six 
western states, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Washington, and 
California, had accepted the innovation in Mo, while many other states 
gave women the right to vote in certain elections. Like the prohibition- 
ists the suffragists hoped to crown their efforts by obtaining an amend- 
ment to the Constitution that would end the denial of the suffrage to 
women, and, while adding state after .state to their list of converts, they 
continued to work on Congre.ss. An outbreak of “militancy,” borrowed 
from Great Britain during the World War, may have had something to do 
with bringing Congress to yield in 1919. The Nineteenth Amendment 
became a part of the Constitution in 1920 

The movements for prohibition and woman suffrage carried along in 
their wake a great variety of reforms designed to promote the public 
health and happiness. New building codes were devised, and public 
parks and playgrounds were multiplied. Renewed efforts were made to 
wipe out gambling and prostitution. Special courts were established to 
deal with the problem of juvenile delinquency. Divorce laws were re- 
laxed. Legal dfscriminatioas against women, aside from the suffrage, 
were brought near the vanishing point. Most of these laws, hke prohibi- 
tion and the labor codas, depended for their constitutionality upon the 
“police power”; that is, the right of the state to do whatever might be 
necessary to promote the health, happiness, and morality of its citizens. 
Such laws frequently interfered seriously with the full freedom of 

> J. A. Krout, The Origine of ProhSntion (1925) ; E. H. Cherrington. The Evolntion of 
Prohibition in tho Vniled Stales of America ^920)! Justin Steuart, Wayne Wheeler, Dry 
Boss (1928). 

* A. M. Sohleamgar, New YieiupoirUs -in American Bietory (new edition, 1937), contains 
an admirable chapter on the "reie of women." 
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individuals, and led to an enormous amount of litigation. The courts, 
almost invariably hostile in the beginning, eventually relented, and in 
nearly every instance granted a grudging approval to the measures that 
the public desired. 



CHAPTER XIX 


ROOSEVELT AND TAFT 


Few other P residents, if indeed any, have enioved the Donnla iitv while 
in office~that came to Theodore Roosevelt . To a p henomenal de gree he 
RookeueWx exh ibited in his personality the traits that the avei-a ge 
popidaniy American most admired; the Pr^i^^nt was the ordinary 
citi zen as h e mie;ht have looked if seen under a mierosenn ed The typical 
Amerwanjov^sports, andtlm Presiden t was a disciple of the “^hniiou s 
life.” He rode horseback, played tennis, bo xed, and hniit ed. Tales of 
hi s prowess'~cmnnually reacEe (r~ the pub lic — a day’s horseback'~n3e 
ov er icy roads to prove to his ‘‘swivel-chair” generals that the thing 
could b e done ; the existe nc e of a “tennis cabmet ”: boxing matches in 
the WhiteJHpuse (in one of them the President l ost the sighTbf an eve l ; 
aa 3‘a b5ir hunt in wtu^ the President rehis^to'kiU a planted bear — 
the original_“ Teddy, bear.” The ty pica l American sometimes lost his 
temper and called p eople names, b ut none ever dii l it with greater arttetiy 
than the President, ^oTo olTso many people to ta sk for their truthles s- 
ric ss'^'that the newspapermen gleefully described his victims as t he 
"Ananias Club.” Like mo.st Americans, the President was a devoted 
farhil yTh^, and sto ries''orTus^eeriuriiimiohrem"^eAthe'' KooseTO h 
ohu men rode a pony m toT tfie "White Hou^ elevator, or burst in to a 
(iabine t meeting to a nno unce th e butli of a new family of guinea-pigs , 
annealed .stro ngIvTo every rigEt-thinking America n. All Americans 
likecTentertaining, and the President was an indefat igable ehLcrtaiii er. 
Anymie'wEcrTnterested him was apTto^e~caIIe3~t(r^e White House for 
a luhche on'orTHihherToexeEangA'vnewi'^^hTl^ President: only th ere 
was of ten not much of an exchange , for the President loved to talk and 
did most^of j&ejtal^ing. Roosevelt’s prominent teAEK 7~Eis~spectai5Ie s , 
his cowEoyh^ , and his general air'^helEprS i cFma^ehhariEocm dQ^ 

1 Entertaining sidelights gn the Roosevelt personality are oontained in A. W. Butt, Taft 
and Roosevelt: The Intimate Letters of Archie Butt (3 vols., 1930), An earlier vgliune, The 
Letters of Archie Butt (1924), is also useful. 
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istWelight, and his knack of clothing his every deed in an aura of jdght- 
eousness did him no harm. 

T. E,. is spanking a Senator, 

T. R. is chasing a bear, 

T. R. is busting an awful Trust, 

And dragging it from its lair. 

They’re calling T. R. a lot of things — 

The men in the private car — 

But the day-eoach likes exciting folks 
Arid the day-coach likes T, R,* 

Not that the puHio alwa;ys agreed jvith Roosevelt ;,„!fflijr£lime.sjt dis- 
agreed with him violently, and_a few people hated him. When tiie 
PresidSFadvocafedAnuform marriage and divorce laws for the^statga* he 
was gehSany"Ap^airdeci7hut_^nothing^inu(^_was done about it. When 
argued agains t “race s uicide,” and urged native Americans to “Gave 
more children , he goFholres ^ts'whatev er. When he denounced “nature 
fakers,” whose boo ks of highly imaginary amfnarToi'e ~’HeI ^Gtedrth e 
youth of the land, the books contmued to be written an31^d. When 
he lioIniH the crusadeToPslmplllied spelhhg,“h06uhcraHuTt America 
unwilling to sacrifice the speUing-book knowledge it had so painfully 
gained, and young America helpless before its elders. But these idiosyn- 
crasies, for the most part, seiwed only to endear the President to the 
public. He made friends mth the news papermen, furnished them good 
copy, an d obta ined^^aJuaM e front-page publicity by making timely 
rel^ses. Once the San Fr ancisco earthquake an d fi re pushed a n im- 
portant DresidenfiaFdocume nt far uito the newspaper s’ insides, but a c- 
cidents of that kincniap pened .onlyijarely. 

Roosevelt’s relations with the public were at their worst in his ha ndlin g 
of the Negro pr^Kiin £is motj^ oamejroni th^Soutii^e 

waE~ a tKoro ughgoing Northerner in his prej u dices , and ^joosecrfj 
early in his administration hWsKo clciB rSouthern whitesjby and the ^ 
invitmg^BooEer T, Washington, tb egrea t"?Tegro educator, 
to have“3mnei- with h im a t the Wliite House. South^nm 
admired Washington, but they did not dine with him, or with any othe r 
Negro! ‘''‘HowsEnu H'you address Wa.shin'gfoh ?'”~fairone stoiy, perhaps 
noFapocryphal^^ "^Well,” said the SoutGerner, “you~cain?t clUrsuch a 
man ‘IBooker,’ and I won’t call any Negro ‘Mister,’ so I just call him 
‘Professor.’ ” It was a long time before the South could forgive Roose- 

1 From A Book of Americans, published by Farrar & Einehart, Ino. Copyright, 193.3, 
by Rosemary and Stephen Vincent Ben6t, 
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velt’ s disrpgavd of the color l ine. Nor did it like hia determi nat ion not 
to distmguiah between whites _ aird blacEs^n~ap^intmentfrTo"^ 
IiidiSttoIaTMiBiasSpplTgot'a'Negro poatifllstressTaadTSh arleatmTS ou th 
Ca roluia, a Negro coTI^to r. HeshoweHTloo, thTutmo st contempt for 
“id y-white” R epublican organizatidnS' in fKe*BoufirwEchviedr^ 
the Dmioeiats in theiFi3etEgBTtnBtTon-tw~kF6^rT?e of politics. 

On the~oB HSrEalLd',“lrelvar ssiirrDEtatilig^aa^ ^ in his ha nd- 

lin g 'oTtEe'dBrQ'vvnsvill e affaiI?^™^ecauie”a1ew'^gro soldiers had been 
charged with shooting up"^e town of Brownsville, Texas, while absent 
from tbeir barracks without leave, thi'ee companies of Negro troops 
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were dishonorably discharged from the seiwice. Subsequent investiga- 
tions .seemed tojprove that the troops were much more sinned against 
than sinning, but Roosevelt left office without having admitted his 
mistake. 

Roo.sevelt’s popularity had much to do with the overwhelming vic- 
tories scored'by the Republicans in the foiii^Teclibnsll^'OS, 1S04, 19067 
1908) held during hi.s administration, ai^ his renomination Eluiion 
and re-election in 190'4 was a great personal triuniph. 

Eager to be Rresident in his own right, Roosevelt was unduly distres^d 
at the tendency of ultra-conservative Republicans to rally around Mai'k 
Hanna for the nomination, But JEaima^ death in l^ebruaiy-j^ 1904, jeft 
him a free field. As one ob, server remarked, he was nominated bj^ ac- 
clamation and elected riuichjhe .same way. Chosen to seive with him 
as Vice-President was Charles W. Fan-banks, an Indiana con.spryatme. 
The“H'em‘6crats, after two disastrous defeats under the leadership of the 
radical Bryan, chose as their standard-bearer Alton B. Parker, a “.safe 
and sane” New York judge who accepted the nomination on condition 
that he be left free to support the gold standard. This attempt to com- 
mit the party to a definite monetary policy, when all reference to the 
subject had been discreetly omitted from the platform, contrasted pain- 
fully with Bryan’s declaration. “You may dispute whether I have 
fought a good fight, you may dispute whether I have finished my course, 
but you cannot deny that I have kept the faith.” For a moment it 
seemed that the convention might replace Parker with Bi-yan, but it did 
not, and Bryan accorded the nominee his half-hearted support. For 
second place on the ticket the Democrats cho.se Henry Gas.saway Davis, 
a rich octogenarian from West Virginia, who was expected to contribute 
heavily to the Democratic campaign chest, but proved to be a disap- 
pointment. 

Parker ran a poorer race than Bryan ever had, receiving only 140 
electoral votes to Roosevelt’s 336. Roosevelt even broke into the 
“solid South” by carrying Missouri, West Virginia, and one vote in 
Mai-yland. “Wall Street,” to the disappointment of the Democrats, 
supported the Republican nominee, largely because businessmen re- 
garded the Republican Party, in spite of Roosevelt, as more dependable 
than the Democratic. The Republican campaign chest was well filled 
with corporation contributions, and Parker won only a life membership 
in the Ananias Club for his charge that these donations were obtained 
as “blackmail” in return for the suppression of damaging evidence by 
the Bureau of Corporations, over which George B. Cortelyou, the 
Republican campaign manager, presided. Elated by the election re- 
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turns, Roosevelt immediately issued a dramatic statement that he must 
have regretted later many times. “The wise custom which limits the 
President to two terms regards the substance and not the form, and 
under no circumstances will I be a candidate for or accept another 
nomination.” ‘ 

Roose velt’s second administrat ion c ame nearest shipwreck in con- 
nection with the Panic of 1907 , wh ich was the result,_sqj:nany claimed, 
The Panic of his unwarranted attacks "oiTBuilness. His prosecutions 
nf 1907 the_trusfcs and his attempts bo regulate the railroads, 

hostile critics declared, endangcreincg’itimate profits; the “sqriare^eal” 
encouraged labor to make unreasonable demands; and cousery^ion 
called a halt to the lucrative exploitation of natural resources. Public 
confidence iry business^ int^rity was indeed somewhat__shaken when in 
April, 1907, Judge Keneaaw Mountain Landis found to^Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey guilty on 1462 separate counts of o btaining 
illegalrebates from the Chicago and Alton Railroad, and assessed against 
it a fine“' df | 297MQ,0Q0; lior was confi'dence “wholly restoied when a 
higher court reversed the sentence. Later in the same year the American 
Suga r Refining Company was pro ved to halve~tampered~w ith 'the sc ales 
on which the s u^ar it imported was weighed and the government b v 
court action recovered over four million dole's. This, too, was a bit 
unset tling, to the"bubl7c~ang ~tQ business, Roosevel t was sensi tive 
to th e criticism that his policies were unSermining confidence, bu t he 
claimed that the fault Igy w ith busi ness, and n ot with him. “If trouble 
comes from having the light turned on,” he told a cabinet member, “re- 
member it is not really due to the light, but to the misconduct which is 
exposed.” He came, inde ed, to believe that the Panic of 1907 was 
pure ly " psycholog ical ”"rthat it had been intentionall y produc ed by 
“malefact ors of great w ealth.” benToiTdlicfeditSIilEEponcies! 

Undoubtedly an important factor in bringing on the Panic of 1907 
was the wholesale multiplication of securities that had taken place in 
the early years of the century. United States Steel, for example, was 
capitalized at a sum far in excess of the total capital of the companies it 
incorporated. These securities were often sold at higher prices than the 
earning power of the corporations they represented would justify, and 
eventual disillusionment was sure to come. Another factor was the 
inelasticity of the currency and of credit. The United States govern- 
ment had no way of providing an extra supply of money to meet an 


’ The political history of the period is portrayed without embellishment in F. A. Ogg, 
National Progress, 1007—1917 (1918), but with many embellishments in Mark Sullivan, 
Out Tittles, in, Pre-War America (1930), and iv, The War Begins, 1909-1914 (1932), 
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emergency. The total amount of gold and silver, national bank notes, 
and Treasury notes that composed the money of the country was rela- 
tively fixed. If confidence lagged and money was hoarded, there was 
sure to be a shortage. Much the same thing was true of credit, which 
was limited primarily by the ability and willingness of a few great New 
Yoik bankers to lend. Practically every financial institution in the 
country was connected in one way or another with the Wall Street 
bankers, and was amenable to discipline by them. They thu.s con- 
stituted a kind of a “money trust” that almost at will could grant or 
withhold the credit necessary to keep the nation’s bu.siness moving. 

Unmistakable signs of the gathering storm were apparent throughout 
the early weeks ot OeE^Tf,'1907, aikl on'Oetbber 22 a run begairorT the 
KniclcerbockeF Trust Company, the thircTTargest'' 

Y ork,''wHicin5y'r!oon''dr Dc tobcr"23 had exhaustecTits re- '~Srul the 
sour ces in ca ^l ~'“RuIrs~dn~ otHSTlew YorFEanks eveiit^ily 
forced a dozen more to close tdieiFHddrs.” On tTie stock exchange values 
plunged downwar‘cl7'and“ calF money became practically unobtainable. 
To help meet the emergency, George B. Cortelyou, Secretary of the 
Treasury, deposited twenty-five million dollars of Treasury funds with - 
the New York banks, while clearing-house certificates and payroll 
checks passed freely in lieu of money. The storm was soon over, but it 
left in its wake a train of wreckage that affected the whole coi mti-y. 
Seve rn railroads went into bankrup tc y, factories were close d, and men 
wer e"dut of Avo rlZ The situa tion was not as serious, however, as it 
seemed, and by January, 1908, recovery had se t in. Roosevelt had done 
his part^asEethought, by promising the United States SteeFCorporation 
immunity from~ prd3eciRion~sd~ TKat it could~~a!)iorE7'^d" sav e from 
collapse, the l’e nnesseeTloar~and~I rpn,Compa.ny. This, Morgan told 
the Preside nt, ' was necessary to stave off a really maior disast erF ' 

Convinced th at the panic migh t haim been averte d, or at least that 
its w orst effec ts mig ht have been avoided, h ad the banking and curre ncy 
system of the United^t'atc¥Ueen on a sounder footing , Congress in 1908 
passeTtheA TclncirVreelaind Act w hi ch ei^owered the national~EanEs o f 

the country for 'a''p*CTi'o(l ots ix years to is.sue emergency cuiTe ncy hi 

times or^^nHarslrmgenc^ This w as but a mere stop- gap." " The 
mosTun'pdrTaj TrprrTo f the aet was to create a Na^twn^^Mone^^Com- 
missidh to investigatelEhTcurrency systems of the worl (I'andl' t'o fay plans 
for aflihorQughgoi ngTSfomTn the'Wtaencansvston r^ThFconim^ 
repdr'fe'd"ih iiHSTand on the b asis o fite~i^ dings the Federaniesoiwe 
Act of TOTTwaOllo^ecrr 

1 W. E. MoCalob, Theodore Roosevelt (1931), is especially satisfactory at this point. 
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Meantime the end of Roosevelt's administration was fast approaching 
and the election of 1908 was at hand. In spite of Roosevelt’s asser- 
Who should years before he was accused of wanting to 

succeed run again, and certainly many of his admirers would have 
oosevelt? delighted to sec him have a third term. Neverthe- 

less, Roosevelt had no intention of running again, and to head off the 
danger that his devotees might di-aft him, as they had once done for 
the Vicc-Fresidency, h(' decided to work actively for the nomination 
of another carulidate as committed as himself to the Roosevelt policies. 
This was the' more necessary because of the avowed determination of 
Republican conservatives to capture the nomination for one of their 



Ciipyrighiy ITarri9 and Eto-ing 

GHAELES BVANS HUGHES 
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kind. Leading candidates from the “stand-pat ’’ wing of the Republican 
Party were Joseph G. Cannon of Illinois, who as Speaker of the House 
of Representatives had again and again thwarted Roosevelt’s plans; 
Joseph B. Foraker, who as Senator from Ohio had been equally antag- 
onistic; and Charles Warren Fairbanks of Indiana, the Vice-President, 
whose correct behavior in office deceived no one as to his thoroughgoing 
dislike tor the President's policies. There were rumors that a “slush- 
fund” was being collected to promote such “favorite son” candidacies 
and to insure that in the end a reliable conservative would bo nonrinat(!d. 

If he were to choose his successor, three po.s.sibilities at once presented 
themselves to Roosevelt's mind. Next to the, President hiinsell, 
Charles Evans Hughes (1862- ) of New York was the 

reformers’ delight. Before 1905 Hughes was only a brilliant 
New York lawyer, but his work as investigator of the New York in- 
surance companies catapulted him at once into national fame. What 
amazed the insurance companies no less than it gratified the public wa.s 
the way in which Hughes showed himself even more familiar with the 
intricacies of the insurance business than many of its high-salaried 
executives. But Hughes sought facts, not publicity. He demou.strated 
that the insurance companies had speculated freely with their clients’ 
funds, that their methods had been both crooked and wasteful, and that 
they had nevefhesitated to mix politics w’ith business. Had he per- 
mitted it, he might have been nominated for mayor of New York, but 
he chose rather to become the Republican candidate for governor in 
1906, a prize that the machine dared not deny him. Elected, he became 
even more distasteful to the professional politicians than they had feared. 
He made appointments on merit, gave the most “pitiless publicity” to 
his conduct of official business, forced the legislature to adopt a direct 
primary law and to prohibit race-track gambling, and risked public, 
disfavor by a judicious veto of a two-eent passenger-rate law that he 
claimed was unfair to the railroads. But Roo.scvelt did not like Hughes. 
He thought the New York governor too uncompromising, too utterly 
unwilling to play ball with the politicians. Besides, Hughes had never 
been associated with the Roosevelt policies; how could one be sure that 
he would maintain them? Mi^ht he not instead substitute, policies of 
his own? 

Roosevelt believed that of all his lieutenants Elihu Root (1845-1937), 
his Secretary of State, was the ablest.^ It was Root who as Secretary 
of War had welded the American Empire together. It was Root, too, 

^ P. C. Jeaaup, Elihu Root (2 vola., 1938), is admirably thorough, aud uaeful for the entire 
period of Root'a political activity. 
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who had carried forward undimmed the brilliant work of his predecessor, 
John Hay, in the State Department. Unfortunately, however, there 
was nothing about Hoot that appealed strongly to the public. As a 
lawyer he had served some of the very corporations that Roosevelt’s 
administration had most opposed; nor had he always been scrupulous in 
his choice of clients. His first large fee came as a result of his work in 
defense of “Boss” Tweed. Roosevelt was confident that Root, as 
President, would serve the interasts of the United States with the same 
single-minded devotion that he had shonm as a cabinet member, but 
that was beside the point. Root was politically unavailable. 
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The third possibility was William Howard Taft (1857-1930), whose 
record was happily untarnished by a profitable law practiced The Taft 
family had long played a prominent rhle in the affairs of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Taft’s father, Judge Alphonso Taft, had once been a member 
of Grant's cabinet. Taft’s rise up the political ladder came principally 
by the appointive route. An honor graduate of Yale, he became .suc- 
ces.sively a judge in the superior court of Ohio, solicitor-general in the 
federal Department of Justice, federal judge, commissioner to the* 
Philippines and governor-general, and finally Secretary of War. A 
consi-stcntly able adniini,strator and Roosevelt’s favorite envoy abroad, 
he had had what seemed to be an almost ideal training for the Presi- 
dency. Ilis iDersonal inclinations lay toward the Supreme Court, but 
more than once he felt obliged to reject the appointment he craved in the 
interest of the unfinished business he had in hand. His family was more 
ambitious for him than he was for himself. His wife wanted him to b(! 
President, and so also did his wealthy brother, Charles P. Taft. He was 
a huge man weighing three hundred and fifty pounds, good-natured and 
afiable, and bles.sed with an infectious chuckle. The people might like 
him. Roosevelt certainly did, and as early as 1907 let it be known that 
he would support Taft for the Republican nomination in 1908. Presi- 
dential support can be, and in this case it was, extraordinarily efiective, 
and as a result Taft was nominated on the first ballot by a convention 
that would have preferred Roosevelt. Second place on the ticket went 
as a consolation prize to the conservatives, who counted the nominee, 
James S. Sherman of New York, as one of the most dependable of their 
number. 

The Democrats, disastrously defeated four years before with the 
conservative Parker, renominated Bryan, who was still young, vigorous, 
and hopeful. For Vice-President they nominated J ohn W. y/,g 2 )^,,,^. 
Kern of Indiana. Bryan as a favorite Chautauqua orator oats rwime 
had probably been heard by more Americans than any 
other man in public life, and his adherents gave him the .same un.stinted 
devotion that Henry Clay and James G. Blaine had once commanded. 
In 1906 Bryan had made a trip around the world, had been well received, 
and had returned with his self-confidence re.stored. Ready at last to 
admit that free silver was a dead issue, he proposed in August, 1906, a 
new program for curbing the trusts. Corporations should be barred 

I H. F. Pringle, The Life and Times of William Howard Taft (2 vola., 1939), lacks mueli 
of the sparkle that makes Pringle's Roosevelt so readable, but is an even better study from 
the point of view of research. On Taft’s earlier career, Mrs, W. H. Taft, Recollections of 
Full Years (1914:), is very satisfactory. H. S. Duffy, William Howard Taft (1930), is far 
inferior to Pringle, 
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from contributing to campaign funds, interlocldng directorates should 
be prohibited, and a federal license should be required of all engaged in 
interstate business. For the railroad problem he reverted to the Populist 
remedy, government ownership, “not as an immediate issue, but as an 
ultimate solution of the controvensy.” The trouble with Bryan’s 
program was that it was so like Roosevelt’s; indeed, well before election 
time Congress had passed and Roosevelt had signed a measure forbidding 
corporations to contribute toward the election of national officers, while 
Biyan had temporized still further on the railroad question. 

The real issue in the lackadaisical campaign of 1908 was whether 
Eiyan or Taft could be the better tmsted to carry out the Roosevelt 
Election policie.s. In the end Taft won by an electoral vote of 321 
f>/l9Q8 Besides the “solid South” Biyan carried only 

Nebraska, Colorado, and Nevada, but he at least surpassed Parker’s 
record of four years before. Republican conservatives, looking carefully 
into Taft’s record as a judge, concluded that they had little to fear from 
Roosevelt’s political legatee. Later, not without a show of justice, 
Bryan complained that the Republicans had enjoyed an unfair ad- 
vantage m the campaign. Taft the progressive carried the West, while 
Taft the conseiwative cariied the East. Forty-six states participated 
in the election of 1908; for in 1907 the majority party in Congress had 
at last decided that Republican supremacy was well enough established 
to risk the admission of Oklahoma, an almost certainly Democratic 
state. A similar offer to admit New Mexico and Arizona as one state 
failed because of the opposition of Arizmra to such a scheme. 

The emphasis placed by both the older parties on reform called striking 
attention to the important role that minor parties, in spite of their in- 
ability to attract large numbers of voters to their standards, actually 
played in American politics. In the campaign of 1908 the Populist 
Party gasped its last, but many of its cherished principles had long since 
been e.spoused by Biyan Democracy and Roo.sevelt Republicanism. 
William Randolph Hearst’s Independence League, formed primarily to 
advance the political ambitions of its author, furnished more effective 
opposition to the nomination of Parker by the Democrats in 1904 than 
came from any other source, and in 1908, as a third party with Hearst 
himself as its candidate, attempted to out-Bryan Bryan and to out- 
Roosevelt Roosevelt. Prohibition candidates in every election called 
emphatic attention to the liquor evil, and often induced the older parties, 
at least in local contests, to support their creed. 

Of ever-increasing importance was socialism, which was brought to 
the United States, mainly by immigrants, far back in the n ineteenth 
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century. Not until the late eighties were the conditions of American life 
sufficiently similar to those of Europe to make socialism seem 
plausible, even to the least favored of Americans. Then m the, ' 
many “Nationali.st Clubs,” inspired by idea.s gleaned from 
Edward Bellamy’s Loohiyig Backward, .sought to promote 
socialism, but their views were mildnes-s itself. “We advocate no sud- 
den or ill-considered changes, we make no war upon individuals, we do 
not censure those who have accumulated fortuues,” so the fir.st National- 
ist Club maintained. Far more aggressive was Daniel De Leon, an 
immigrant from the West Indies who believed that all compromise with 
capitalism served only to postpone the day of deliverance. Do Leoji 
revived the old Socialist-Labor Party that had been launched in the .sev- 
enties, and beginning in 1892 it regularly nominated tickets in national 
campaigns. Toward the turn of the century De Leon’s extreme radical- 
ism led to a split in Socialist ranks, and in 1900 the Social Democratic 
or, as it was more commonly called, the Socialist Party, for the first time, 
but by no means the last, nominated Eugene V. Debs for the Pre.sidency. 
Loyally supported by Morri.s Hillquit of New York, Victor L. Berger 
of Milwaukee, and other anti-Leonites, Debs polled 94,864 votes, nearly 
three time,s as many as his Socialist-Labor competitor. Four years 
later the Debs vote was 402,895, and in 1908 it was 420,890, Meantime 
the Socialist-Labor Party had lost ground rapidly.”- 

The fundamental tenet of the Socialists was the abolition of the capi- 
talist system in order to make way for the owner.sbip by the pubhc of all 
the means of production and distribution. This end they hoped u'ti- 
mately to achieve by use of the ballot, rather than by revolution; nor 
did they “strive to sub.stitute working-class rule for capitalist-class rule, 
but to free all humanity from class rule and to realize the international 
brotherhood of man.” Pending more fundamental reforms, they w'ere 
willing to support such haKway measures as public works for the relief of 
the unemployed, the collective ownership of the railroads, public utilities, 
and all existing national monopolies; the improvement of the industrial 
condition of the workers; the extension of inheritance taxes; a graduated 
income tax; woman suffrage; the initiative and the referendum; the 
abolition of the doctrine of judicial review; the election of judges by tlie 
people for short terms; and the enactment of further measures for general 
education and the conservation of health. Many so-called socialistic 
policies had an ancestry quite separate from the Socialist Party, but 
many others were original and seeped gradually over into the old-party 

^ Nathan Pine, Labor and Farmer Parties in Hie United Stales, 1S@8-19BS (1928), is 
better on the labor than on the fanner side. 
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platforms. The dying Populists conceded that Roosevelt had put more 
of their principles into effect than they could ever have believed possible 
without a Populist victory; the Socialists did not mean to die, but some 
of their views had received the earnest support of Roosevelt, and they 
hoped for similar favors from Taft 

^/rhe Taft administration took office with almost universal good-will. 
In his inaugural address the new President pledged himself anew to 
Taft taken perpetuate the policies of his predecessor, and in making 
olHce yp cabinet he chose three of Roosevelt’s chief advisers. 

Philander C, Knox, once Roosevelt’s “trust-busting” Attorney-General, 
but now a Senator from Pennsylvania, became Secretary of State, while 
George von L. Meyer, Roosevelt’s Postmaster-General, took over the 
Navy Department, and James Wilson stayed on as Secretary of Agri- 
culture. I “Never before in our time,” said the New York Tribune, “has 
the entry-of a new Piesident into office parked so slight a break politi- 
cally between the present and the past.” In order the better to give his 
successor a free hand, Roosevelt took off immediately on a hunt for big 
game in Africa, and for a full year was lost to the civilized world. Per- 
sistent rumors of a rift between the outgoing and the incoming President 
were denied by their public behavior, and by a private letter from Taft 
to Roosevelt just befoie inauguration. “You and I know that there has 
not been the slightest difference between us.” 

f Tariff revision had certainly never been one of the Roosevelt policies, 
^o^evelt had occasionally toyed with the idea, but he bad always found , 
some excuse for avoiding an issue fraught with so many political perils. 
The chief demand for revision came from the middle-western agrarians 
who had discovered at last that high duties on manufactured articles 
not only increased the prices of the things they had to buy, but by limit- 
ing imports closed to agriculture many foreign markets. From about 
1902 on the “ Iowa idea,” which called insistently for lower duties, had 
gained momentum. During the campaign there had been much talk 
of the tariff aa Ihe “mother of the trusts,” and both parties had pledged 
themselves to do somethirrg about it. The Democratic pledge was the 
more specific: “We favor immediate revision of the tariff by the reduc- 
tion of import duties.” The Republicans declared themselves “urr- 
eqirivocally for a revision of the tariff by a special session of Congress,” 
but neglected entirely to be unequivocal as to whether they meant 
revision up or revision down. What they wanted, they said, was “the 
imposition of such duties as will equal the difference between the cost of 
production at home and abroad, together udth a reasonable profit to 
American industry.” This might, of course, mean anything or nothing 
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just as Congi-ess chose, and Taft was pressed to state whether the 
Republicans intended merely to revise the tariS or to revise it dow’ii- 
ward. Not so skilled in evasiveness as the platform-makers, he promised 
with complete candor that there would be revision downward. 

.yTime was soon to prove that the promise was easier than the per- 
formance. Taft called Congress into special session for March 15, and 
Payne- 0^^ April 9 the Payne Bill, already well formulated when 

Aldnch Congress mot, pas^d the House of Repre,sentatives by a 

^ strict party vote, f'^^formers were somewhat .surprised that 

the bill, although frankly protectionist, really provided for moderate 
reductions downward, but everyone knew that the Senate would rewrite 
the measure throughout. *-'»rhey knew, too, that the Senate was still 
far leas responsive to the public will than the House. In the latter an 
increasingly large number of members owed their seats to the new direct 
primaries, but no such transformation had altered the character of the 
Senate. Only a few states had as yet adopted senatorial primaries, and 
in any event the six-year term for senators made the upper chamber, 
quite as the “founding fathers” had intended, extremely resistant to 
change, 'The chairman of the Senate Committee on Finance was 
Nelson "W. Aldrich of Rhode Island, a man of brilliant intellect, but a 
multi-millionaire uidu.strialist whose views on the tariff were the views of 
his class. Respected and feared by his colleagues, Aldrich was as nearly 
the political “boss” of the United States as any one man could be. 
-midrich’s committee attached hundreds of amendments to the Payne 
Bill, very few of which reduced duties downward. ySome of the new 
provisions were “jokers,” w'hieh by changing specific duties to ad 
valorem, or vice versa, or in some other unapparent way, covered up 
cleverly a sharp revision upward. Regardless of intent to deceive, which 
was the exception rather than the rule, the b ill was complicated and 
needed careful study to be understood; but Aldrich proposed to “rail- 
road " it through the Senate by making it the sole order of business until 
passed. 4kt this point a little group of middle-western Republican in- 
surgents, led by Senator La Follette of Wisconsin, interrupted Aldrich’s 
plans by a prolonged debate that revealed to the whole country exactly 
what was going on. La Follette , ably assisted by Holliver and Cum- 
mins of Iowa, Beverid^ ofmdiana, Bristow of Kansas, Clapp of Min- 
nesota, and a few othem, studied the bill by night and debated it by day. 
They were unable to prevent its passage, but ten of them joined with the 
Democrats in refusurg to vote for itd 

< This fight is beat studied through biographies of the principal actors, N. W. Stephenson, 
Jfelsan TV. Aldrich (1930) ; La Follette, AtUobiography; Bowers, Beceridge', and Pringle, Taft 
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"please, MR. ALDRICH” 

Taft, meantime, had at first encouraged the insurgents, thinking that ^ 
they might obtain a better bill, but finally, dismayed at the prospect of \ 
a split in hi^party, had jomed forces with the conservative Taft and the 
majority, '^^he Payne- Aldrich Bill that emerged from the 
joint House and Senate conference committee was a complete betrayal 
of Taft’s campaign promises, but he signed it nevertheless, "^t pro- 
vided for more decrease.^ than increases in duties, but the decreases were 
rarely on items of significance, and far more duties were left untouched 
than were changed. 's'The average rate on dutiable good.s was about one 
per cent higher under the new law than under the Dingley Act of 1897. 
Taft’s attitude amazed and disappointed the public, which during the pre- | 
ceding lAgime had become accustomed to presidential leadership, and had 1 
expected him to bring enough pressure to bear on Congress to get what he | 
and the country wanted. But Taft, as an able constitutional lawyer, had 
more respect for the legislative independence of Congress than Roosevelt 
had ever had; besides, he was good-humored and peace-loving, whereas 
Roosevelt was never happier than in the midst of an "elegant row.” 
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While Taft himself regarded some of the bill, particularly the woolens 
schedule, as mdefensible, there were parts of it that were legitimately 
entitled to praise. ■'.4'he European system of maximum-minimum rates, 
which it incorporated, enabled the President to apply a higher schedule 
of rates against nations discriminating against American trade. A 
bipartisan tariff board was also established, the duty of which was to 
study the relative cersts of production at home and abroad and to give 
Congress expert advice as to the rates it .should set. Furthermore, a 
one per cent tax on the net iucomas of corporations in excess of five 
thousand dollars opened up new possibilitie.s both for the, production of 
I'evenue and for the use of taxation as a means of regulation. 

^ Separately adopted, but related to the tariff by its bearing on national 
finance, was a resolution submitting to the states a constitutional 
amendment for the legalization of a federal mcome tax. Submitted on 
July 12, 1909, the Sixteenth Amendment was fully ratified and declared 
in force on February 25, 1913, just before Taft left office. 

Taft, painfully aware of his ebbing popularity, sought by a “swing 
around the circle” to rehabilitate himself with his western critics. In 
Taji's traveled sixteen thousand miles, and 

Winom ■ spoke repeatedly to large, but unenthusiastic, audiences. 
address | Winona, Minnesota, he made the strategic blunder of 

defending the Payne-Aldrich Tariff, insisting that it was the best tariff 
bill that the Republican Party had ever pa.ssed. Had he apologized for 
it as the best bill he could get, he might have won the sympathy of the 
West, but his outspoken support of the detested measure convinced his 
hearers that he wa.s party to the betrayal of his own promises. What 
chance had the Roo.se-i'elt policies for sundval under the leadership of 
such a man? 

Circumstances soon made it appear that on the .subject of conserva- 
tion the new President was no more to be trusted than on the tariff. 

Taft’s Secretary of the Interior, R. A. Ballinger of Washing- 
ton, was not unaware of the skepticism common to his 
, section about the retardation of w'cstern development for 

COVltTOVBT^l 

the benefit of generations yet unborn. Nevertheless, his 
actions in reopening to private exploitation some water-power sites in 
Montana and Wyoming and in permitting the alienation of certain 
valuable coal lands in Alaska were undoubtedly due to legal scruple 
rather than to unconcern about conservation, ils President, Roosevelt 
was accustomed to follow the dictates of his conscience, if no law stood 
in the way, whereas Ballinger and Taft both felt obliged to seek legal 
justification for their acts. Ballinger’s behavior was vigorously protested 
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during the summer and fall of 1909 by one of his subordinates, Louis R. ’ 
Glavis, and by the chief of the forestry service, Gilford Pinehot, whose 
division lay within the Department of Agriculture. Taft, after careful 
investigation, decided that there was nothing against Ballinger, and t 
dismissed both Glavis and Pinehot from office. In the case of Pinehot, ' 
he took action with great reluctance, for Pinehot, a.s everyone knew, 
was a close friend of Roo.sevelt’.s. Dismissal, however, was an admin- 
istrative necessity, for Pinehot had violated a rale in-ohibiting subordi- 
nates from corresponding directly with members of Goiigress by writing 
Senator Dolliver in defense of Glavis. “There is only one thing for you 
to do,” Senator Root had tohl the Pmsident, "and that you must do at 
once.” But to (he ever more hostile public Taft had lined up with the 
anti-conservationists. Even when Ballinger was frozen out of the | 
cabinet a year later, it made little difference. Taft had been elected to | 
carry out the Roosevelt irolicies, and he was carrying thorn out “on a| 
stretcher.” ^ 

J^Iard on the heels of the Pinchol-Ballinger controversy came an 
outburst of insurgency in the House of Representatives. con- 

servative Republicans in the House had tried to block an Insurgency 
invesijigation of the Interior Department, a group of Re- House 

publican insurgents had voted with the Democrats in favor of it, and had 
discovered that with Democratic co-operation th^y could control the | 
House. 'Whis newly found power they now determined to use against 
the autocratic sway of the Speaker, Joseph G. Cannon of Illinois, an 
ultra-conservative who consistently and effectively stood in the way of 
all progressive legislation.*'™ From the early days of the republic the 
Speaker had been pemnFted to appoint all committees of the House, 
designating also the chahmen. v<This privilege gave him enormous 
power to punish the recalcitrant and to reward the faithful. Also, as 
dominant member of the Rules Committee, composed of only five mem- 
bers, he followed the precedents of “Czar” Reed in determining the 
course of legislation; without Im consent it was all but impossible even 
to bring a measure to a vote, ''discontent with “Cannonism” had been 
apparent in the first session after Taft's inauguration, when twelve 
Republican members voted against Cannon for the speakership, and a 
still larger number voted with the Democrats against the rales which 
gave him his power. «(i?fhe tariff battle and the uproar over confieiwation 


'Gifford Pinehot, The Fighl for Consercalion (1910); Rose M. Stahl, The BaHinger- 
Pinehot Conironersy (1926). 

’ L. W. Busbey, Uncle Joe Cannon (1927), is of some value, but a wholly satisfactory life 
,of Cannon haa not yet appeared. 
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Drought new recruits to the insurgents, and by March, 1910, they were 
ready for a new test of strength. 

Ably led by Representative George W. Norris of Nebraska, they 
presented an amendment to the House rules de.signed to take the ap- 
jiemsion of pointment of the Rules Committee out of the hands of the 

\he House Speaker, and to make it elective by the House. With every 

parliamentary weapon in his power, Cannon and his con- 
servative Republican supporters met the onslaught, and one sc.ssion 
lasted continuously for twenty-six hours, a Rut Norris proved to bo 
quite as adroit as the Speaker, and the (Combination of Democrats and 
insurgent Republicans held together, -j’On the final vote about forty 
Republicans joined the Democrats in voting to change the rules. Can- 
non, acknowledging defeat, offered his re.sigiiation as Speyer, but with 
his powers curtailed he was permitted to keep his post. H-When the next 
Congress met, the rules were still further amended. ■ '• All committees 
were made elective, with the Ways and Means Coiiunittee acting as a 
committee on committees. The changes wrought were fundamental. 
No longer could it be said that the Speaker, next to the President, was 
the most powerful of American officials; moreover, the chief agency for 
maintaining party discipline in the House was destroyed. More and 
more members felt free to vote as theh consciences or their constituents 
might dii’ect, regardless of party pressure. 

With insurgency rampant both in the Senate and the House, it was 
obvious that the party split which Taft had sought to avoid had come 
about. On the one hand were the conservatives led by Aldrich and 
Cannoniia faction with which the President, willy-nilly, had come to be 
allied. rTOn the other hand were the insurgents, who stood for popular, 
not boss, control of the party, and believed that when the direct primary 
was established in every state, their faction would be in the majority 
rather than in the minority. Jihey stood also for real tariff revision, for 
genuine coirservation, and for the expansion of governmental control 
over tru.sts and railroads. For leadei'ship they looked beyond Norris 
and La Toilette to Africa: 

Teddy, come home and blow your horn, 

The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in. the corn. 

The boy you left to ’tend the sheep 
Is under the haystack fast asleep.' 

On March 14, 1910, the Roosevelt hunting party disbanded at Khar- 
tum in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Not without some a-ssistance, 
Roosevelt had accounted for nine lions, five elephants, thirteen rhinoc- 

1 Life, May 26, 1910, quoted in Mark Sullivan, Our Times^ iv, 441. 
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eroses, seven hippopotamuses, and no less than two hundred and sixty- 
two other specimens. In Egypt he observed the symptoms of mounting 
discontent, and two months later in London he told the British either 
to get out of there or else to stay in and do their duty. In Italy he 
missed an audience with the Pope because the Holy Father insisted on 
knowing in advance that Roosevelt would not visit the Methodist 
mission in Rome; for good measure the ex-President passed up the 
Methodists also, but he met the King and Queen. In Austria-Hungary 
he was banqueted by the Emperor; in Germany he helped the Kaiser 
review his army; in England, as the official representative of the United 
States at the funeral of Edward VII, he vied for attention with all the 
assembled royalty, dead and alive. He delivered carefully prepared 
addresses at the Sorbonne, at Christiania, at Berlin, and at Oxford. 
And between times he read letters and newspapers from home that 
featured the Taft betrayal. He had, too, more direct information; 
Gifford Pinchot had crossed the ocean to meet him on the White, Nile. 
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I Back in his country home at Oyster Bay, New York, Roosevelt main- 
J tained a discreet neutrality. “I shall make no speeches or say anything 
Uoosevelt’a for two months,” he wrote Taft in response to a letter of 
return welcoine, ‘‘but I shall keep my mind as open as I keep my 

mouth shut." La Follctte called on the ex-President, and reported that 
he was ‘‘very much pleased” with hi.s visit. Roosevelt saw other in- 
surgents, also, but he paid a friendly call on the President at his summer 
home in Beverly, Massachusetts, and he wrote in the Outlook, to which 
he had become a contributing editor, that the Payne- Aldrich Tariff was 
a definite improvement over either the Dingicy Act or the Wilson Act. 
As for the dismissal of Pinchot, he had written Lodge from Europe that 
he was "not yet sure whether Taft could . . . have followed any course 
save the one he did.” 

t Probably Roosevelt wished above all else to heal the breach in the 
; Republican Party, for he knew full well that the alternative was a 
Democratic victory, not only in the mid-term elections of 1910, but also 
■ in 1912, and he sincerely believed that the Democratic Party was in- 
escapable of governing the country. It was with party succe.ss in view, not 
the discomfiture of Taft, that in August, 1910, he took the temporary 
chairmanship of the New York state nominating convention away from 
Vice-President Sherman, whom the conservatives had favored, and 
helped in the nomination of a Liberal candidate, Henry L. Stimson, on a 
Liberal platform for governor. Only by such a course, he believed, 
could the Republicans hope to hold the party together and maintain 
their control of the state. He made two speech-making tours, one 
through the West and another through the South, as he thought in the 
interest of party harmony and Republican success at the polls. At 
Osawatomie, Kansas, he gave a name, the New Nationalism, to the 
principles for which he stood, and to which he believed that he had 
committed the Republican Party. While the direction of his sym- 
pathies was apparent, he made numerous efforts to conciliate the con- 
servatives. ,/With even-handed justice he endorsed Beveridge the in- 
] surgent for re-election to the Senate from Indiana, and Warren Gamaliel 
■'Harding, a consistent conservative, for the governorship of Ohio. In 
I his address before the New York Convention he praised the accomplish- 
I ments of the Taft administration in the highest terms, and in Septembe]f 
the again called on the President. 

All this was of no avail, for the country was in a mood to rebuke the 
Election^ | Republicans by voting the Democratic ticket. Stimson, 
of 1910 I Beveridge, and Harding alike went down to defeat, and 
the House of Representatives fell to the Democrats with 229 members to 
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161 for the Republicans and one for the Socialists, Victor L. Berger of 
Milwaukee. The Senate remained Republican by a vote of 51 to 41, 
but this majority was so slender that the insurgents, of whom tht're were 
a dozen or more, by voting with the Democrats, could ea.sily overturn it. 
The conservative Republican.s had thus lost ooiitrol of both houses of 
Congress. In the states the trend was equally pronounced. Not only 
in New York and Ohio, but in such regularly Republican centers as 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New Jersey, the Democrat.s emerged 
triumphant. 

vThere can be no doubt that the election was intended as a rebuke to 
the Taft administration, but in many ways it was undeserved. In 
reality, Taft had carried out the Roosevelt policies with considerable ■ 
success. He had secured a revision of the tariff, something that Roose- ■, 
velt had not even dared to attempt. He had prosecuted the trust.? with 'i 
vigor and persistence; before his administration ended he had brought ; 
more than twice as many suits against them as were undertaken by ' 
Roosevelt. He had spon.sored the Mann-Elkin.s Act of 1910, which gave J 
the Interstate Commerce CommLs.sion jurisdiction over terminals andj 
services of communication by telegraph, telephone, and cable. It alsol 
placed upon the carriers the burden of proving the justice of contem- 
plated changes, for under its terms the corami^ion might sqspend new 
rate.? for ten months, pending investigation. included^ too, a plan 
that was e.ssentially Taft’s own, to create a .special Commerce Court, 
composed of experts in the law of commerce, to which appeals from the 
deci.sions of the commission might be made. Taft’s services to con- 
servation were similarly notable. He replaced Pii;ichot by the head of 
the Yale School of Forestry, who added to the national forest.? by the 
purchase of timbered tracts in the Appalachians. Taft also got author- 
ity from Congre.ss that Roosevelt lacked to withdraw coal lands from 
entry, and he was the first President to withdraw oil lands. Other re- 
form mea.?ures enacted during the Taft administration, but generally 
ignored by his critics, included the improvement of the public land laws; 
the requirement of safety appliances on railroads; the o.stablishment of a 
Bureau o f Mines charged among other things with the duty of studying 
the welfare of the miners; a postal savings law; a parcels post law; and 
the separation of the Department of Commerce and Labor into two 
departments. 

Much of Taft’s unpopularity may be attributed to his political in- | 
eptitude, and much of it merely to hard luck. He got little credit for 
the reforms of the Mann-Elkins ^tj_ for the measure as finally passed 
\va.s more radical thanTie hM dared to recommend. His Commerce 
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Court was well conceived, but it showed too great friendliness for the 
Taft’s corporations to suit the public, and one of its judges, R. W. 

political Archbald, had to be impeached. In 1913 it was abolished. 
ineptitude - signed long overdue measures for the admission of 
Arizona and New Mexico, but when Arizona included the recall of 
judges in her constitution he refused to proclaim its admission until the 
obnoxious clause had been taken out. Once in the Union, Arizona 
ostentatiously readopted the clause it had been compelled to delete. 

Taft even had trouble about his appointments to the Supreme Court 
When Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller died in 1910, Taft promoted 
Associate Justice Edward Douglass White of Louisiana to fill the 
vacancy. This was a graceful compliment to a hard-working judge 
and a political opponent, but White, besides being a Democrat, was a 
Roman Catholic, an ex-Confederate, and a conservative. To appoint 
him Taft had to overlook the claims of Associate Justice J. M. Harlan 
of Kentucky, who was a Republican, a Protestant, a veteran of the Union 
army, and a liberal. Altogether President Taft appointed five new 
members to the Supreme Court, all able jurists; and his choices included 
liberals and conservatives. Democrats and Repubhcans. But even the 
appointment of Charles Evans Hughes in 1910 failed to win the applause 
it merited. Some said Hughes should have been made Chief Justice; 
others, that the appointment was designed merely to sidetrack a possible 
competitor for the Republican nomination in 1912. 

Reciprocity with Canada was a favorite Taft policy, and seemingly 
quite in line with the views of the tariff reformers. At length, after 
Eedprocity persistent effort, he obtained an agreement in 1911 that 
mth Canada noticeably lessened the trade barriers between the Dominion 
and the United States. The proposed schedules, however, reduced the 
tariff on agricultural imports into the United States from Canada, and 
offended the middle-western insurgents, whose interest in tariff reform 
concerned industry more than agriculture. Only with the assistance 
of Democratic votes was the President able to obtain the endorsement 
' of his program in Congress. But this, events proved, was not enough. 
Unwisely the President had said in defense of reciprocity that its ulti- 
mate result would be to “make Canada only air adjunct of the United 
States.” Champ Clark, Democratic Speaker of the House and also a 
supporter of reciprocity, even looked forward to the time when Canada 
would become a part of the United States. All this was too much for 
the Canadians, who voted the party out of power that had negotiated 
|he agreement and refused ratification.* 

\ * L. E. Ellis, Beciproidtu, 1911; A Study in Canadtan-American Belatione (1939). 
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In his foreign policy Taft was similarly unsuccessful. (^His Secretary 
of State, Knox, sought e arnestly lo find inves tme nt opportunities for 
Amer ican ca pital abroad! He negotiated treaties with Taft’s for- 
Nicaragua and Honduras, by which’~A5iencan™in^§hQ}-s Policy 
wo uld have obtain ed valuaHe c^oncess Tons]^ and h^ajrrangedjor American 
bankers to participate in a .six-p ower internarional loan to the new 
republic of CJhma. The.se policie.s were but the natural fruit of the 
Roosevelt corollary in the Caribbean zone and of the npen-door policy in 
C^hina, but the frank admission that profits were involved won for 
Knox’s efforts the epit het, “doll^dijrloma^^." Tho CentraJ American 
treaties were defbatecT, ,,aiidjr^l’^^ccesso^ as. President 'pTt an end. l!b~ 
the propQged.^iCTicai^loj.n_ to China.J. 3 

In the last half of tho Taft administration, Congress, undSr the control 
of the Republican insurgents and the Democrats, did not hesitate to 
plague the Prasident openly by passing piecemeal revisions of the tariff 
that he was certain to veto. , A new woolen, s schedule to replace the 
unspeakable Schedule K, a far)aers’ free-list bill, and a cotton bill were 
sent to his desk in quick succession. Very properly the President took 
the stand that constant tariff tinkering was unsettlmg to hu.sine&s, and 
that if the tariff were to be revised at all, it mu.st be revised as a whole, 
and not bit by bit. His opponents knew all this as well as he did, but 
they were interested primarily in forcing him to multiply vetoes that 
would add to his unpopularity. 

The original program of the Republican in.surgents was not the forma- 
tion of a new party, but the capture of the party to which they still 
belonged. This was made clear as early as J anuary 23, jr 
1911, when a group of them, meeting at Senator La Pol- Follette 
lette’s house in Washington, formed the National Progres- 
.sive Republican League. Included in their program were the reforms 
designed to enable the people to defeat bo.s.s rule, such as t^c direct 
election of United States senators, direct irrimaries, the direct fclectipn of 
delegates to national nominating conventions, the initiative, the referen- 
dum, and the recall in the state.s^and a thoroughgoing corrupt practices 
act. The president of the League was Jonathan Bourne of Oregon, but 
before the year was over it had warmly endorsed the candidacy of 
Senator La Follette for the Republican nomination. “La Follette is 
the logical man,” said Cummins of Iowa, and on the assumption that 
Roosevelt could not be persuaded to accept another nomination, the 

* Soott Nearing and Joseph Freeman, Dollar Diplomacy (1926) ; D. G, Mnnro, Tlie Fire 
Repubhes of Central America (1918); J. G. Jteid, The Mancha Abdication and the Pawera, 
1908-19112 (1935). 
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same sentiment was euhoed by many another of the cx-Prcsident’s 
admirers. 

The motives that led Roosevelt, on February 24, 1912, to throw his 
“hat in the ring” arc not easily explained. It is clear, however, that his 
personal friendship for Taft had cooled completely. The reason.s for 
this were probably more intimate than the often-noted failure of Taft 
to keep all of Roo.sovclt’.s cabinet, as he may once have intended to do; 
or even his crediting his rich brother Charley no less than “dear Theo- 
dore” with having brought him into office. Roosevelt did not take all 
of his family to Africa, and some of those who stayed behind seem not to 
have got along any too well with the Tafts. With the personal relation- 
ship between the two men no longer what it once had been, Roosevelt 
listened with steadily increasing conviction to the charges dinned into 
his ears that Taft had betrayed his policies. One thing was especially 
hard to forgive. Roosevelt, during the Panic of 1907, had promised 
the United States Steel Corporation immunity for its absorption of the 
Tennessee Coal and Iron Company, but on October 24, 1911, Taft’s 
Attorney-General, Wickersham, had brought suit for the dissolution of 
the corporation, citing against it the very deal that Roosevelt had ap- 
proved. Worst of all, Taft had failed to hold the Republican Party to- 
gether and had paved the w'ay for a Democratic victory. 

As for La Follette, there was good reason to fear that he could not win 
the Republican nomination, or, having won it, that he could not be 
Roosevelt's elected. Roosevelt had studiously avoided committing 

“hat in the himself to the La Follette candidacy, and by the end of the 

year had made up his mind to try for the nomination him- 
self. On February 2, 1912, La Follette showed signs of nervous ex- 
haustion at a dinner in Philadelphia, and on this flimsy pretext most of 
his followers incontinently deserted to Roosevelt. The formal an- 
nouncement of the ex-Presideiit’s candidacy came three weeks later at 
the prearranged insistence of seven liberal-minded governors. La 
FoUette always believed that Roosevelt had used hum as a stalking-horse 
to find out the trend of public opinion, and when it seemed favorable, 
had double-crossed him. This charge is impossible to substantiate, but 
La Follette never forgave Roosevelt, and convinced himself that Roose- 
velt had cheated him out of a try at the Presidency. Certainly from the 
day of Roosevelt’s entrance into the race the La Follette candidacy was 
a lost cause. ‘ 

I The bcab accounts of the election of 1912 are in Pringle’s two books, Roosevelt, and Taft, 
but 0. K, Davis, Released for Publication (i92S), and B. P. DeWitt, The Progressive Move- 
ment (1915), arc of some consequence. 
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It soon developed that Roosevelt had entered the campaign too late. 
The presidential machine had already lined up many of the submissive 
southern delegations, and it now made haste to gather in 
the rest. Elsewhere, in case the old convention system of filn’nyFuji 
choosing delegates was in force, the party regular.^ almost 
invariably controlled and obediently delivered their delegations to Taft. 
On the other hand, wherever the new .system of preferential primaries 
existed, Roo.sevelt generally won; indeed, several stales made haste to 
a<lopt such laws in order to promote his ehanees. Roo.sevelt's greate.st 
blunder during the campaign was his advocacy of the recall of judicial 
decision.s, an idea that went too far to suit many of his liberal friend.s 
and caused the coriHervative.s to harden their hcart.s against him. When 
the Republican Clonvention met in Chicago on June 18, it was apparent 
that the Roo.sovelt forces were approximately a hundred votes short of 
a majority. To make up this deficieney, they had brought contests in- 
volving about two hundred and fifty .seats, some fairly reasonable and 
others merely for the “moral effeet.” But the national committee had 
already turned most of their contests down, and the convention did 
likewise. The Roosevelt men insisted that the convention, in making 
such deci.sions, should debar from voting all delegates whose seats were 
contested; such a rule would have enabled them to win. The convention 
decided, quite in accordance with precedent, to disqualify only the 
particular delegate or delegation that wa.s being voted on, and to accept 
the ruling of the national committee on the others until it had been re- 
versed, The application of this rule insured Taft’.s renominatioii on the 
finst ballot, although 107 delegates voted for Roosevelt, and 344 sat 
silent in prote.st. For Vice-President the triumphant regulans renomi- 
nated Sherman.' 

Roosevelt, who had come to Chicago to direct his forces, claimed that 
he was the victim of a “ naked theft," but this was true only in the sense 
that the rank and file of the Republican voters would doubtless have 
preferred him to Taft. There was nothing irregular or iinu.sual about 
what had been done. Precisely the same methods had been used with 
Roo.sevelt’s approval to nominate Taft four years before. Nevcrthc>- 
less, it was obvious, even before the convention met, that Roosevelt was 
in no mood to accept defeat. If he lost the Republican nomination, he 
would run anyway. On June 22 he told a rump convention that met in 
Orchestra Hall, “If you wish me to make the fight, I will make it, even 
if only one .state should .support me.” 

1 The stand taken, by the national committee is explained and defended in Victor Rose- 
water, Bach Rtage in- C1932). 
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In Democratic circles the contest between Taft and Roosevelt was 
viewed with ill-concealed joy. It meant a certain Democratic triumph, 
The Demo- S' large number of willing candidates for the presidential 

crais name nomination were soon in evidence. Practically all of them 
were of the “favorite son” variety, for the long period of 
Republican mle had given few Democrats a chance to win national 
reputations. Champ Clark, the Speaker of the House, was the be.st 
known of the aspirants, but he represented primarily the claims of 
Missouri and the We.st to recognition. Friends of Oscar W. Underwood, 
a congressman from Alabama, insisted that the time had come when a 
candidate from the “deep South” should be chosen. Ohio and Indiana, 
both doubtful states, pre.sented their newly elected governors, Judson 
Harmon and Thomas R. Marshall, respectively. New Jersey also 
introduced a new governor, but one with an unusual background — - 
Woodrow Wilson, a professor of political science, turned university 
president and then politician. When the Democratic Convention met 
in Baltimore, July 25, 1912, it w'as evident that only by a long process of 
elimination could a nomination be achieved. After the tenth ballot it 
seemed certain that Champ Clark, who had obtained a majority of the 
votes, but not a two-thirds majority, would be the nominee. But Wil- 
liam Jennings Biyan, still the most powerful man in the Democratic 
Party, switched from Clark to Wilson on the fourteenth ballot. The 
Tammany delegation from New York had voted for Clark since the 
tenth ballot, and Bryan’s explanation of his conduct was that he could 
not support anyone who would owe his nomination to Tammany. 
Cynics insisted that Bryan was only trying to deadlock the convention 
so that it would again tirrn to him, but on the forty-sixth ballot it chose 
Woodrow Wilson. Second place went to Governor Marshall of Indiana.^ 
AH eyes now turned to Chicago, where on August 5 the new Progressive 
Party would meet to select Roosevelt as its standard-bearer. Already 
The new symbol -with w’hich to match the Republican ele- 

Progressive phaiit and the Democratic donkey — the “bull moose.” 
Parly favorite term with Roosevelt, one he had used as 

far back as 1900 w^hen he had boasted to Hanna that he was “as strong 
as a Bull Moose.” An enthusiastic audience of twenty thousand people 
heard the Progressive leader denounce both old parties as “husks, with 
no real soul within either, divided on artificial lines, boss-ridden and 
privilege-controlled, each a jumble of incongruous elements, and neither 


* Interesting commentaries on this convention are contained in Champ Clark, My Quarter 
Century of American PolUica (2 vola., 1920), and W. J. Bryan, A Tale of Two Conrerdiona 
(1912). 
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daring to speak out wisely and fearlessly what should be said on the 
vital issues of the day.” For Vice-President the Progressives named 
Hiram Johnson of California. 

On a great variety of issues the new party spoke out. Its trust policy 
recognized the corporation as “an essential part of modern business,” but 
demanded effective regulation through “a strong federal administrative 
commission of high standing,” It favored giving the Interstate Com- 
meice Commission power to value the physical property of railroads. 
It urged the development of agricultural credit and co-operation. It 
advoeated an amendment to the Constitution to bring “under effective 
national jurisdiction those problems which have expanded beyond reach 
of the individual .states.” It endorsed, too, all the current reforms such 
as the direct primary, woman .suffrage, 'an easier way to amend the 
Constitution, tariff revision downward to reasonable protection, better 
working conditions in the factories, the prohibition of child labor, the 
better regulation of labor by women, minimum-wage standards, and an 
eight-hour day in continuous twenty-four-hour industries. Such 
pronouncements delighted social workers, such as Jane Addam.s, and 
gave the new party a crusading character that well became its leader. 
With a fervor reminiscent of Populism the Progresssive Convention sang 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers,” and quoted Roosevelt’s challenge to the 
Taft forces at Chicago: “We stand at Armageddon and we battle for the 
Lord.” 

Roosevelt’s decision to assist in the launching of a new political party 
made no sense whatever from the standpoint of personal ambition. Had 
he accepted his defeat by the Republican Convention, Taft would almost 
certainly have lost the election, and in 1916 Roosevelt could hardly have 
been denied the Republican nomination. A third-party candidacy, as 
Roosevelt in his thoughtful moments must have known, had not the 
slightest chance of success. With the Republican vote split, the Demo- 
crats were sure to -wm. But for the moment , at least, Roosevelt seems to 
have believed the words uttered to the Chicago Convention. The two 
old parties, in spite of the labored efforts of their platform makers, really 
stood for about the same things. The difference between them was 
principally that one “viewed with alarm,” while the other “pointed with 
pride.” Could not the present opportunity be utilized to form a genuine 
party of reform that would some day seize the reins of government? 
Under his leadership the thing might be done, and he meant to give it a 
try. 

The campaign provided plenty of excitement and the public enjoyed 
it thoroughly. The presidential nominees spoke freely and with vigor, 
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Roosevelt and Taft, throughout the primary contests and on into the 

The cam- eleetlon campaign, belabored each other as only two friends 

paign oj fallen out can do. Wilson proved to be an admirable pub- 
1912 ^ 

lie .speakei , and those who bothered to follow what he said 

must have realized that his interpretation of the Democratic platform 
furnished a close approximation of what the Progressives believed they 
were fighting for. The high point of the campaign wa.s the attempt of 
an anti-third-term fanatic to assassinate Roosevelt at Milwaukee on 
October 14 Ever the disciple of the strenuous life, the ex-Rough Rider 
delivered an address with a bullet in his right lung — probably as de- 
lighted to be able to cairy on as he must have been uncomfortable. He 
had always hoped to die in battle; now at last he could claim to have 
been wounded m action. It was evident throughout the campaign that 
Progressive strategy was in the hand.s of the practical politicians, and 
not the “lunacy fringe” that the movement had attracted. Wherever 
it could be done the Progre.ssive& ran state and local tickets, and they 
sought with the greatest earnestness to provide the whole intricate 
mechanism of party orgaiuzation. Only in this way could a party bo 
created that would endure. 

The results of the election were what all astute observers were able to 
foresee. Wilson, wnth only 6,286,216 popular votes, fewer than Bryan 
had obtained in any of hi.s three defeats, carried forty out of the forty- 
eight states, and amassed a total electoral vote of 435. Roosevelt was 
second with 4,126,020 popular votes, and eighty-eight electoral votes 
scattered through six states. Taft, with a popular vote of 3,483,922, 
obtained only the eight electoral votes of Utah and Vermont. With 
the Democrats equally vietoriou.s in the congressional and the senatorial 
elections, Wilson was assured a comfortable working majority in both 
houses of Congress. In most of the state contests the Democrats also 
scored victories. Those who looked behind the more obvious results 
made two significant observatioii.s. One was that Eugene V. Debs, the 
hardy perennial of socialism, received 897,000 popular votes, more than 
twice as many as in 1908; to a large block of voters, it would seem 
neither Roo.sevclt nor Wilson went far enough in their liberalism. The 
other was that in the state and local contests the Progressives made 
almost no impre.s.sion whatever. The Democrats and the Republicans 
had all the offices This portent was not lost on Roosevelt. "The 
fight is over,” he told a friend. “We are beaten. There is only one 
thing to do and that is to go back to the Republican Party. You can’t 
hold a patty like the Progressive Party together . . . there are no loaves 
and fishes.” 
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CHAPTER XX 


WOODROW WILSON 


WooDBOW Wilson (1866-1924), twenty-eighth President of the United 
States, was born at Staunton, Virginia, of Scotch and Scotch-Irish 
Woodrow lineaged His father, a prominent southern clergyman, was 
Wilson {qj. many years minister of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Wilmington, North Carolina. Throughout his life Wilson’s religious 
training, with its strongly Calvinistic bent, never forsook him; it was no 
accident that the protocol of the League of Nations was called a "cove- 
nant,” Young Wilson, as befitted his father’s station in life, was care- 
fully educated, first at Princeton, and then, after a brief bout with the 
law, at Johns Hopkins, where he took a Ph.D. in history and government. 
His doctoral dissertation on Congressional Government (1885) achieved 
and merited book publication. In it he made clear the extent to which 
the business of legislation was transacted through committees, a fact 
well known to the politicians, but little understood by the professors. 
He revealed, also, his conviction, elaborated later in another book, 
Constituiional Government in the United States (1908), that the President 
ought to be the real head of the government, no less in directing the 
course of legislation than in the enforcement of laws already passed. 

Wilson’s career led onward through minor positions at Bryn Mawr 
and Wesleyan to a professorship at Princeton in 1890, and to the presi- 
dency of the university in 1902. He wrote well, lectured well, and was 
even accused of oratorical ability. His books ranged through the fields 
of law, history, and politics, but only in politics can he be said to have 
made a contribution to scholarship. His studies in comparative govern- 
ment deeply impressed him with the vast powers wielded by the prime 
minislers in Great Britain and elsewhere, and convinced him that the 
principle of executive leadership must somehow be grafted into the 


1 H. S. Baker, Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters (8 vols., 1927-1939), is extraordinarily 

S tailed, and somewhat ■worshipful. Other biographies of consequence are Josephus Dan- 
B, Life of Woodrow Wilson (1924) ; David Lawrence, The True Story of Woodrow Wilson 
(1024) ; W, A. 'White, Woodrow Wilson (1924) ; W. E. Dodd, Woodrow Wilson and his Work 
(1930); Eleanor 'Wilson MoAdoo, The Woodrow Wilsins (1937); Edith Bolling Wilson, 
My Memoir 0-939) , ' ' 
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American system. Hoosevelt’s expansion of the President’s prerogatives 
were quite in line with WiLson’s thinking. “The President,’’ wrote the 
professor, “is at liberty, both in law and conscience, to be as big a man 
as he can. Plia capacity will set the limit.’’ 

Until he became president of Princeton, Wilson showed little evidence 
of the liberalism for which he later became famous. Ilis viow.s were not 
unlike those of the southern aristocrats who .sat in hi.s father’s con- 
gregations. But the conspicuous lack of democracy that he noted at 
Princeton led him to insist as president on innovation.s that would have 
altered in marked degree the social life and instructional methods of the 
university. He met opposition, but that served only to bring out a trait 
in his character that all the world was soon to know; the more he was 
opposed, the more determined he became to put his principle.s into 
effect. The prosperity of Princeton, it developed, depended on the 
gifts of men who had no interest whatever in the Wilsonian reforms. If 
there came a difference of opinion between them and the president of the 
university, then the president must yield or get out. Wilson was not the 
man to retract his views and chart a different course. When, therefore, 
in 1910, "James Smith, Democratic boss of New Jersey, offered him a 
nomination for the governorship of the state, he was happy to accept. 

Smith had no interest whatever in reform, but reform was in the air, 
and with a candidate like Wilson to demonstrate that reform ideas had 
captured the Democratic Party, that party might capture Wilson as 
the state. After the victory there need he no change, governor 
What chance would a mere professor have, whatever his view.s, in 
matching wits with political realists? Smith’s word would still be law. 
It fell out for once that the boss had quite misjudged his man. Wilson 
was elected, but he then put into effect the doctrine of executive leader- 
ship he so long had taught. Why were there party bosses? Because 
the elected leaders failed to use the powers that were rightly theirs. 
The governor had power; Wilson used it. He could command the at- 
tention of the press ; Wilson used that too. With the support of public 
opinion Wilson soon had the legislature doing the governor’s bidding, 
not the party boss’s. Smith told it to disregard the nominee of the 
senatorial primary, James Martine, and to elect James Smith to the 
United States Senate. But at Wilson's insistence the legislature chose 
Martine over Smith. On pressure from the governor’s c^fice it enacted, 
too, a number of laws that the Democratic platform haeVpromised, laws 
to establish employers’ liability, to punish corrupt practices, to control 
the public utilities, and to reform the ballot. 

These victories in a state that had long been regarded as the "home of 
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the trusts” made Wilson a marked man, but the honor of having first 
suggested his name for the Presidency probably goes to Colonel George 
Harvey, who had called the attention of the Democrats to him as far 
back as 1906, The list of "original Wilson men” soon grew immoder- 
ately, winning a particularly important recruit when another courtesy 
“Colonel,” Edward M. House of Texas, rallied to the standard. House 
was an adept at back-stage politics. In October, 1911, he brought 
Wilson to Texas for an address before the State Fair at Dallas, and 
thereafter his was the chief guiding hand in Wilson’s campaign. As a 
candidate Wilson demonstrated conclusively that he had ideas, and 
could turn a neat phrase. With almost Rooseveltian pungency ho 
charged that "the government of the United States is at present a fo.ster- 
child of the special interests,” and demanded a "new freedom” for the 
individual — a freedom that would insure economic no less than political 
liberty. Although Wilson obviously offered his views on the "New 
Freedom” as an alternative to Roosevelt’s “New Nationalism,” the 
similarities in the ideas of the rival reformers were more in evidence than 
the differences. Both recognized that by all odds the most important 
problem government had to face was its relationship with business, and 
both insisted that the power of government must be used to protect the 
rights of the ordinary citizen. But whereas Roosevelt placed his em- 
phasis upon the expansion of national powers, Wilson placed his upon 
the protection of individual freedom. 

Having achieved the Presidency, Wilson was determined to be the 
prime-minister type of President. With this end in view he included in 
Wilson and his cabinet as Secretaiy of State the man whose influence 
Bryan rank and file of the Democratic Party was still 

second to none, William Jennings Bryan, Wilson suffered from no il- 
lusions as to Biyan’s fitness for the post assigned him, and once, years 
before, he had expressed tlie wish that Biyan might be “knocked into a 
cocked hat.” But it was Biyan, more than Haiwey or House or anyone 
else, who had made Wilson President, and Bryan, if left outside the 
Wilson entourage, had the power to cause the new administration endless 
trouble. Without Bryan’s assistance Wilson could not hope to solidify 
his control over the Democratic majority in Congress, and no post save 
the highest would befit a man who had three times been a candidate for 
the Presidency.^ 

The necessity of maintaining political cohesion shared about equally 
with the quest for administrative ability in determining Wilson’s other 

^ Decidedly the best history of the Wilson, ndminiatration is 'F, L. Paxson, American 
Democracy and the World TTor, i, Pre-War Years (1918). 
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The Underwood-Simmons Tariff was neither a free-trade measure 
nor a low-tariff measure, and was not meant to be either. Its schedules 
of duties, however, were on the average about ten per cent lower than 
those of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff, and it placed a hundred new items, 
mostly raw materials or foodstuffs, on the free list. While a total of 
nine hundred and fifty-eight items were reduced, only eighty, mainly 
chemicals, carried increased duties, and only throe hundred and seven 
were unchanged. More significant than their framers knew were the 
income-tax provisions which, thanks to the recent adoption of the Six- 
tc'.enth Amendment, could be includc'd in the act. One per cent was 
charged against all incomes in excess of $3000, or, in the case of married 
couples, S4000 ; while on incomes above $20,000 a surtax, beginning with 
an additional one per cent, was gradually .stepped up to a maximum of 
six per cent on incomes above $500,000. At the time the Underwood- 
Simmons Bill became a law the pos.sibilities of the income tax were only 
faintly realized, but within a few years it became the chief reliance of 
the federal government for revenue. As for the tariff schedules of the 
act, they were in force less than a year when their natural effect was 
nullified by the outbreak of war in Europe. What they might have done 
for business and for the revenue had times remained normal will never 
be known, but during the abnormal years they were in force they fell 
far short of providing the government with the revenue it needed. In- 
deed, the wartime demand for American goods that set in proved to bo a 
greater stimulus to American industry than the highest possible tariff 
rates could ever have provided. 

Congress was not yet finished with its work on the tariff when Wilson, 
by means of another short, strikingly phrased address, presented the 
Banking second major item on his program of reform — a new bank- 
and cnr~ ing and currency system. The need for legislation on this 
rency reform Universally recognized. From 1908 to 191 2 the 

National Monetary Conunission, chosen by the Republicans and headed 
by Senator Aldrich, one of the most conservative men in public life, 
studied minutely, with the aid of numerous experts, the banking and 
currency systems of the world, their hi.story and operation. Forced to 
report in 1912 soon after the Democrats had captured the House, it 
revealed clearly the faults of the existing system, and recommended as a 
cure the establishment of what would have amounted to a third Bank of 
the United Slates. During the second half of the Taft administration 
the Democratic majority in the House of Representatives xmdertook a 
similar, although far less scholarly, investigation, with A. P. Pujo of 
Louisiana as head of the committee in charge. Among the many promi- 
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cabinet selections. Aside from Bryan the cabinet contained no names 
familiar to the public at large. William Gibbs McAdoo of New York, 
Secretary of the Treasury, had helped Wilson win the nomination, and 
without being a banker he had an expert’s knowledge of finance. Albert 
Sidney Burleson, a long-time congressman from Texas, brought to the 
office of Postmaster-General the understanding touch of the professional 
politician. For the Navy Department expediency directed the choice of 
a Bryan-like editor from North Carolina, Josephus Daniels, whose 
inexperience in naval matters was off.set by the appointment as Assi.stant 
Secretary of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, a young man from New York 
with a good name who know about ship.s.’^ More important than most 
of the cabinet members were Colonel House, whose r61e of unofficial ad- 
viser to the President gave him extraordinary power, and Joseph P. 
Tumulty, the President’s faithful private secretary, a shrewd and practi- 
cal politician upon whose natural talents Wilson relied in solving his 
patronage problems. 

The President, Wilson once had said, “has no means of compelling 
Congress except through public opinion.” That he meant to use this 
Wxhan to power to the full was apparent in his inaugural address in 

Congress which he took pains to itemize, not so much for the benefit of 

Congress as for the benefit of the people, “the things that ought to be 
altered.” Among them he listed; 

A tariff wliich cuts us off from our proper part in the commerce of the 
world, violates the just principles of taxation, and makes the Government a 
facile instrument in the hands of private interests; 

A banking and currency system based upon the nece.ssity of the Govern- 
ment to sell its bonds fifty years ago and perfectly adapted to concentrating 
cash and restricting credits; 

An industrial system which, take it on all sides, financial a.s well as admin- 
istrative, holds capital in leading strings, restricts the liberties and limits the 
opportunities of labor, and exploits without renewing or conserving the 
natural resources of the country; 

A body of agricultural activities never yet given the efficiency of great 
business undertakingsror served as it should be through the instrumentality 
of science taken directly to the farm, or aSorded the facilities of credit beat 
suited to its practical needs; 

Watercourses undeveloped, waste places unreclaimed, forests untended, 
fast disappearing without plan or prospect of renewal, unguarded waste 
heaps at every mine. 


‘ WUaon.’s cabinet nroved to be particularly fruitful in memoirs. In addition to Bryan’s 
Memoirs, it produced W. G. MoAdoo, Crowded Years (1931) , D; P. Houston, Eight Years 
With Wilson’s Cabinet (2 vols., 1926) ; W. G. Redfield, With Congress and Cabinet (1924) ; 
A. W. Lane and L. H. Wall, The Letters of Eranklin K. Lane, Personal and Political (1922) ; 
dosephus Daniela, Our Naty at War (1922). J 
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To make a beginning on the presidential program by passing a new 
tariff law, Congress was summoned into special session for April 7 . Much 
to everyone’s astonishment, the President opened the session in person, 
and for the first time since the administration of John Adams the two 
houses of Congress, sitting jointly, listened to a presidential message. It 
was a clever stroke of polities; according to an unconfirmed rumor Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was said to have remarked, “ Why didn’t I think of that? " 
The appearance of the President before Congress was an event. Benahor.s 
and repre.scntativcs, their families and friends, and all otheis who could 
crowd into the galleries were present. It was new.s, and all the news- 
papers played it up. Last, but by no means least, the me.ssago was short 
and to the point. Practically every newspaper in the country carried its 
entire text, and many of them found space for all of it on the front page. 
“We must abolish everything that bears even the semblance of privilege 
or of any kind of artificial advantage,’’ the people read approvingly, and 
then awaited the action of Congress. 

Wilson had other strings to his bow. If the Democratic debacle of 1894 
on the tariff were not to be repeated, some means must be found for 
holding willful members to the party’s promises. With the u^der- 
Preaident's approval recourse was had to the party caucus, wood-Sim- 
through which the majority of the majority settled all mat- Tariff 
ters in dispute and achieved party unity. Frequently the President 
himself essayed the r61e of party whip, on occasion he even appeared at 
the Capitol to direct strategy and to reason with the recalcitrant. Nor 
did Wilson hesitate, whenever it seemed necessary, to appeal to the pub- 
lic over the heads of Congress. Lobbyists descended upon Washington 
as they always do when a tariff bill is being framed, and Wilson gave 
notice to the people through the press that “Washington has seldom seen 
so numerous, so industrious, or so insidious a lobby.” Only by an 
aroused public opinion, he declared," could it be checked or destroyed. 
An aroused public opinion came promptly to the rescue. Soon the 
lobbyists, investigated by Congress and denounced by the press, were 
more embarrassed than embarrassing. There was also the patronage. 
Wilson kept himself as clear of such mundane matters as possible, but 
evidence was quickly available to prove that senators and representatives 
who supported the administration had much less trouble getting ofiBces 
for the “deserving Democrats” they favored than those who.se votes 
were in doubt. Guided through the House by Representative Oscar W. 
Underwood of Alabama and through the Senate by Senator F. M. Sim- 
mons of North Carolina, the tariff measure took six months to frame, 
but at last, on October 3, it received the President’s signature. 
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The Underwood-Simmons Tariff was neither a free-trade measure 
nor a low-tariff measure, and was not meant to be either. Its schedules 
of duties, however, were on the average about ten per cent lower than 
those of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff, and it placed a hundred new items, 
mostly raw materials or foodstuffs, on the free list. While a total of 
nine hundred and fifty-eight items were reduced, only eighty, mainly 
chemicals, carried increased duties, and only three hundred and seven 
were unchanged. More significant than their framens knew were the 
income-tax provisions which, thanks to the recent adoption of the Six- 
teenth Amendment, could be included in the act. One per cent was 
charged against all incomes in excess of $3000, or, in the case of married 
couples, $4000; while on incomes above $20,000 a surtax, beginning with 
an additional one per cent, was gradually stepped up to a maximum of 
six per cent on incomes above $500,000. At the time the Underwood- 
Simmons Bill became a law the pos.sibilitie.s of the income tax were only 
faintly realized, but within a few yeans it became the chief reliance of 
the federal government for revenue. As for the tariff schedules of the 
act, they were in force less than a year when their natural effect was 
nullified by the outbreak of war in Europe. What they might have done 
for business and for the revenue had times remained normal will never 
be known, but during the abnormal years they were in force they fell 
far short of providing the government with the revenue it needed. In- 
deed, the wartime demand for American goods that set in proved to be a 
greater stimulus to American industry than the highest possible tariff 
rates could ever have provided. 

Congress was not yet finished with its work on the tariff when Wilson, 
by means of another short, strikingly phra.sed address, presented the 
Banking second major item on his program of reform — a new bank- 
and cur- iiig and currency system. The need for legislation on this 
rency rejorrn muversally recognized. From 1908 to 1912 the 

National Monetary Conunis-sion, chosen by the Republicans and headed 
by Senator Aldrich, one of the most conservative men in public life, 
studied minutely, with the aid of numerous experts, the bairking and 
currency systems of the world, their history and operation. Forced to 
report in 1912 soon after the Democrats had captured the House, it 
revealed clearly the faults of the existing system, and recommended as a 
cure the e-stablLshment of what would have amounted to a third Bank of 
the United States. During the second half of the Taft administration 
the Democratic majority in the House of Representatives undertook a 
similar, although far less scholarly, investigation, with A. P. Pujo of 
Louisiana as head of the committee in charge. Among the many promi- 
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uent financiers called before the Pujo Committee was J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, whose arrogance was undisturbed by the questions he was asked, 
but whose answers failed to shake the conviction of the committee and 
the public that a “money trust,” controlled by the whims of a few great 
bankers, actually existed. The Pujo Committee could not agree with 
the Aldrich Commission that there must be one great central bank. 
The ghosts of Andrew Jackson and the doctrine of states’ rights pre- 
vented that. But it could agree that the .situation demanded immediate 
attention.’- 

The Pedcral Reserve System was the solution which the Democratic 
majority worked out, in close co-operation with the President, for the 
dilemma that it faced. Complete centralization, however Federal 
desirable from the economic point of view, was politically Henerue 
impossible, and a plan of organization that was both finan- 
cially sound and at the same time would win the support of Bryan and 
the Populist wing of the Democratic Party had to be devised. To avoid 
the historic formula of a central bank with sectional branches, the 
framers of the new system hit upon the expedient of creating a series 
of sectional banks, held together only by a Pederal Reserve Board. 
This board, which Wilson thought of as analogous to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, was to consist of seven members, two of whom, 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency, 
were to be members ex officio, while the others (increased to six in 1922) 
were to be appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate for 
ten-year terms. One of the non-political members was to be designated 
governor of the board. It took six months to work out the details of the 
Federal Reserve System and to obtain the support necessary for its 
adoption by both houses of Congress. In the House Carter Glass of 
Virginia bore the brunt of the battle, and in the Senate, Robert L. Owen 
of Oklahoma. More than once Congress was ready to postpone the task, 
and only pressure from the President prevented adjournment. Finally, 
on December 23, 1913, Wilson affixed his signature to the new law. 

The Glass-Owen Federal Reserve Act provided for the division of the 
United States into not less than eight nor more than twelve districts, 
each of which would contain some natural metropolitan center in which 
a Federal Reserve Bank would be established.® In each district a 

b— 1 Louis D. Brandeis, Other People’s Money (1914), draws upon the findings of the Pujo 
Ij Committee to set forth the facts about the existing system of finance, 
k » The drsiting of this ne-w financial map Of the United States -was wisely left by Congress 
to a special organizing committee that included the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and the Comptroller of the Currency. Twelve districts were created, 
and -within them the banka were located as follows: First, Boston; Second, New York; 
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Federal Eeserve Association was to be formed to which all national 
banks must belong and all other banks might belong. Each member 
bank was required to subscribe six per cent of its capital and surplus to 
the capital of the Federal Reserve Bank, whose governing board should 
consist of six members chosen by the member banks, and throe by the 
Federal Reserve Board. The new banks were not to do business with 
individuals, but as strictly “bankers’ banks” they received on deposit 
the reserves of member banks, rediscounted their commercial and agri- 
cultural paper, and granted them loans with governmental securities 
as collateral. The law also provided for a new type of currency. Federal 
Reserve notes, which the banks might issue upon their rediscounted 
paper, provided only that they must maintain a gold reserve of forty per 
cent. These notes were to constitute obligations on the United States 
and were to be redeemable in gold. Since they would vary in quantity 
according to the needs of busmess, it was beheved that they would 
effectively overcome the inelasticity of the currency from which the 
country so long had suffered. The United States two per cent bonds 
upon which the old national bank currency had been issued were to be 
retired at the rate of $25,000,000 per year. 

The Federal Reser\-e System was carefully devised to end the lack of 
co-operation between banks in time of crisis. In effect it pooled the 
credit resources of each district and provided a means whereby the 
.strength of all the banks might be mobilized to sustain any one. Further, 
on order of the Federal Reserve Board the several regional banks were 
required to discount paper for each other, so that an abundance of credit 
available in any given part of the country could promptly be directed 
to whatever district or districts might be threatened with a shortage.^ 

Other provisions of the act did aw'ay with the old Independent 
Treasury syatom, or the Sub-Treasury, in wkich since the forties the 
funds of the United States had been sequestered, and provided instead 
that the government might use the Federal Reserve Banks as deposi- 
tories. These banks might also buy and sell gold and both foreign and 

Third, Philadelphia; Fourth, Cleveland; Fifth. Richmond; Sixth, Atlanta; Seventh, 
Chicago; Eighth, St, Louis; Ninth, Minneapolis; Tenth, Kansas City; Eleventh, Dallas; 
Twelfth, San Francisco. The assignment of two i'edoral Reserve Banks to the State of 
Missouri aroused considerable criticism, particularly from residents of Denver, who felt 
that the Kansas CUty bank should have been theirs. There were those, too, who observed 
that a third Bank of the United States could hardly have done more violence to the doctrine 
of states' rights than the establishment of twelve regional banks rather than one for each 
state. 

1 The literature of this subject is immense, but for the historical student H. P. 'Willis, 
The Federal Reserve (1915), and P. M. Warburg, The Federal Reserve System (2 vols., 1930), 
will prove satisfactory. Tarter Glass, An Adoenfure in Constructive Finance (1927), throws 
light on the origin of the law. 
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domestic bills of exchange. A number of special restrictions were in- 
cluded to guard against the danger of speculative inflation. 

When the Federal Reserve Sy,stem was finst proposed, the bankers of 
the country were extremely suspicious of it, and the fact that Bryan 
supported it, however necessary that may have been politically, was well 
calculated to exaggerate their fears. But before the measure reached 
final passage, the bankers had begun to see its advantages, and within a 
short time the best of them wore enthu.siastic in its praise. While it is 
a fact that, at the time the Great Depression began, only about one 
third of the banks of the country were members of the Federal Reserve, 
it is an even more striking fact that by that time the combined assets 
of the member banks accounted for more than four fifths of the nation's 
banking resources. 

When Wilson appeared before Congress on January 20, 1914, to 
direct attention to the trust problem he found himself in a far more 
advantageous position than either Taft or Roosevelt had The trust 
occupied when attempting to deal with the same .subject. P’oblum 
In Roosevelt’s time the seriousness of the situation was barely being 
recognized, and an angry public could think of nothing better to do 
than to punish somebody. "Malefactors of great wealth” should land 
in jail, and fines such as Judge Landis had imposed against the Standard 
Oil Company should be made to stick. Roosevelt, seizing the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act as the only weapon available, bludgeoned about with it, 
but did little good. Taft, loyal to his campaign promises, carried out 
the Roosevelt policy even after the public had begun to realize its in- 
effectiveness. Hampered as he was by a rift within his party and lack- 
ing in political flair, he could have done little more had he tried. But 
by Wilson’s time the nature of modern, business had been better studied, 
and information was available that Wilson’s predecessors had lacked. 
The Bureau of Corporations established in Roosevelt’.? time had begun 
to bear fruit. Economics had elbowed its wmy to the front in the col- 
leges and universities as the mo.st significant of the social studies. The 
Federal Reserve Act was po.ssible only because of the elaborate re.scaroh 
that had preceded it; but other businesses also had been studied and the 
time was ripe for the adoption of a policy based on an intelligent under- 
.standing of the conditions under w'hich they must operate. Wilson had 
better control, too, of his party than either Roosevelt or Taft had ever 
.had of theirs. He was a master strategist; besides, as a representa- 
tive from Georgia blurted out, the Democratic majority had no choice 
but to "support the Administration or be turned into the wilderness 
for forty years more.” 
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The platforms of the three major parties all pointed in much the same 
way on the trust problem. Only the Progressives openly admitted that 
Party the concentration of modern business in corporate hands 

pledges on was “both inevitable and necessary,” and only the Demo- 
i e trusts ^rats grew rhetorical in their denunciation of monopoly. 

All agreed that there were certain business practices which, as the Re- 
publican platfom phrased it, were “abhorrent to the common sense of 
justice.” Among these practices the Democrats listed the formation of 
holding companies, interlocking directorates, stock-watering, discrimina- 
tion in price, and “the control by any one corporation of so large a 
proportion of any industry as to make it a menace to competitive con- 
ditions.” The Progressives denounced the monopoly of natural re- 
.sources, stock-watering, unfair competition and unfair privileges, and 
“sinister influences on the public agencies of state and nation,” As a 
remedy for such practices the Democrats seemingly had little more to 
offer than the restoration of competitive conditions by the enactment of 
drastic anti-trust laws, but the Republicans suggested that the enforce- 
ment and administration of laws governing interstate enterprises be 
placed in the hands of a “federal trade commission,” while the Progres- 
sives urged for the same purpose “the establishment of a strong ad- 
ministrative commission of high standing.” With less ingenuity than is 
ordinarily required of platform-makers, the various trust planks in the 
three platforms could have been welded into one harmonious whole. 

In his message to Congress on the subject Wilson pointed the way to 
some such synthesis. He was genuinely eager to prevent the formation 
of monopolies, but as a means to accomplish this and other worthy ends 
he particularly stressed the necessity of defining and prohibiting unfair 
practices. He had no de.sire to undermine business confidence, but he 
did insist that business methods be subject to governmental inspection. 
His Attorney-General, James G. McReynolds, whose reputation had 
been made as a “trust-busting” prosecutor, was already exhibiting a 
willingness to avoid anti-trust suits by showing the corporations how 
they could comply with the law; nor had he heeded the demand for 
criminal prosecutions, so insi.stently repeated in the Democratic plat- 
form. In addition to the cataloguing of unfair practices, Wilson also 
urged upon Congress the creation of a new commission with power to 
enforce the law. 

Before the mid-term election of 1914, Congress, after much travail, 
had enacted two significant measures, the Clayton Anti-Trust Act and 
the Pederal Trade Commission _A.ct.' On the latter there was the less 

' 0. W, Knftytb, The Policy of the United Slates Toward Industrial Monopoly (1914) ; 
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disagreement, and it reached the statute books by September 26. The 
new commission was to con.sist of five members, appointed by Trust 
the President for seven-year terms subject to confirmation 
by the Senate, and was to be bipartisan. It absorbed the duties, or- 
ganization, and personnel of the Bureau of Corporations which it sup- 
planted, but it had far greater powers. It might investigate the origin 
and management of corporations, and it might issue “cease and desist” 
orders enforceable through the courts against such “unfair methods of 
competition in commerce” as it might discover. On the understanding 
that the findings of the commission as to fact were final and conclusive, 
appeals from its orders were allowed to the Federal Court of Appeals, 
and thence to the United States Supreme Court. It was not due to an 
oversight that penalties for violations of the orders of the commission 
were omitted. The intent was first to establish what was fair and law- 
ful. If in spite of the evidence produced by the commission disobe- 
dience should be persisted in, prosecutions could be undertaken for 
violation of the Sherman Act and its various amendments. To the list 
of dubious corporate practices already proscribed, the Clayton Act, 
which became a law on October 15, added the following: any discrimina- 
tion in prices that tended to produce a monopoly; the acquisition by any 
corporation of the whole or a part of the stock of a competing concern; 
the existence of interlocking directorates among million-dollar corpora- 
tions that were or had been competitors; and exclusive contracts that 
obligated a dealer not to handle the products of other manufacturers. 

The Wilson administration may be credited with considerable success 
in its efforts to reach agreements with business as to what was fair and 

what was not. The Federal Trade Commission issued . , ... 

, , . , , , , Admimslra- 

hundreds of “cease and desist' orders, and they were tion. of the 

usually obeyed. The Department of Justice, continuing 
Attorney-General McReynolds's policy even after his ele- 
vation to the Supreme Court in 1914, brought fewer suits for dissolution 
than had been attempted under Roosevelt or Taft, and scored its great- 
est victories in inducing corporations to accept “consent decrees." In 
this fashion the government came to terms with the International Har- 
vester Company, the Com Products Refining Company, and the packer's’ 
trust. It continued the prosecution begun during the Taft administra- 
tion against the United States Steel Corporation, but in 1920, with only 
seven justices participating, the Supreme Court by a four-to-three vote 
ruled against the government. The Steel Corporation, according to the 

G. C. Henderson, The Federal Trade Commieaion fl924); F, A. Ifetter, The Maeoaerade of 
Manopali/ (1931). 
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Court, was not a monopoly; it had abandoned the practice of joining 
with competitor's to fix prices; it was not engaged in any unfair practices; 
and it could not be punished for its size alone. As to the absorption of 
the Tennessee Goal and Iron Company, the Court called attention to the 
fact that the President of the United States had given his con.sent to the 
transaction. 

Beyond a doubt Wilson’s trust policy was adversely affected by the 
entrance of the United States into the World War. While that struggle 
was on, there was little attempt to enforce the re.strictiona of the Clayton 
Act, and after tlie Republicans returned to power in 1921, there was little 
desire to enforce them. 

The attitude that the Wil-son administration meant to take toward 
labor was clearly I'evealed by the hicorporation of what labor called its 
A "Magna “lUagna Charta” in the Clayton Act. Section 6 of the act 
Charia” for specifically exempted labor and agricultural corporations 
Lahoi from prosecution under the terms of the anti-trust laws, 

while section 20 limited the use of the injunction in labor disputes, pre- 
scribed trials by jury in contempt cases, and legalized such labor weapons 
as strikes, picketing, peaceable assembly, boycotts, and the collection of 
strike benefits. The framers of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act had prob- 
ably not meant to extend its provisions to labor unions, and a clause so 
stating had been considered for inclusion hi it. Nevertheless, when in 
1902 the Hatters’ Union, seeking to force the firm of D. E, Loewe and 
Company of Danbury, Connecticut, to adopt the closed shop, instituted 
a nation-wide boycott against Loewe products, the manufacturer 
brought suit for damages against the union under the terms of the 
Hhernian Act. For years the case was in litigation, but in 1908 the 
Supreme Court ruled that a combination of labor unions attempting 
to boycott a dealer’s goods was a combination in resti’aint of trade, and 
that the injured party might collect three times the eighty thousand 
dollars he was deemed to have been damaged. This amount, plus costs, 
the union actually had to pay, and until the passage of the Clayton Act 
interstate boycotting was too dangerous a weapon to be used. Judicial 
obstacles had been placed in the way of nearly every other labor practice 
also, and “government by injunction” had become a truism. The pro- 
visions of the Clayton Act were thei'efore hailed as a great boon to labor, 
and they were successfully enforced as long as Wilson was President. 
During the reactionary years of the twenties many of these guaranties 
were interpreted away by the courts. 

Apart from the Clayton. Act the record of the Wilson administration 
was also such as to inspire the confidence of labor. The creation of the 
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Department of Labor under a law signed by Taft just before he left office 
enabled Wilson to select the first Seeretaiy of Labor. Hi.s DepaH- 
choice fell upon William B. Wilson of Pennsylvania, a man mmi of 
who had risen from the ranks in the United Mine Workers 
and whose appointment was urged by the American Federation of Labor. 
Under the sympathetic guidance of the new Secretary the Children’s 
Bureau, with Julia C. Lathrop at ils head, sought to extend to the nation 
at least as good advice on the care of it.s youth as the Department of 
Agriculture had long made available to fanners in the case of livesiock. 
In September, 1916, Congress, spurred on by the revelations of the 
Bureau, passed the Keaiing-Owen Child Labor Bill, which prohibited 
the labor of children under fourteen years of age in the production of 
goods intended for interstate commerce, but the Supreme Court held 
that the mea.sure was unconstitutional. When an attempt to accompli.sh 
the same purpose by use of the taxing power met a similar fate, Congre.ss 
sought, also in vain, to secure by an amendment to the Constitution the 
power it lacked. During the Wilson administration the Department of 
Labor made a pensistent effort to deal more effectively with the problem 
of unemployment. It greatly expanded its employment service, and it 
proved to be particularly helpful in finding work for newly arrived immi- 
grants. 

The La Follette Seamen’s Act, while not directly sponsored by the 
Wilson administration, was passed by Congress in 1915, and signed by 
the Pre.sideiit. The sinking in 1912 of the Royal Mail steamship 
Titanic, the largest ocean liner in the world, had revealed the carelessness 
characteristic of the shipping interests, and had paved the way for the 
revolutionary legislation demanded by Andrew Furusetli, head of the 
Seamen’s Union. The La Follette Act bettered the physical conditions 
required for crews, and ended the tyrannical control over their men that 
sea captains had exerci.sed .since the days of Captain Bligh. Contrary to 
previous practice, a seaman might now demand half the wages due him 
when he wanted it, and he was no longer at the mercy of the consular 
courts if ho deserted at a foreign port. Maritime interests claimed that 
the act placed them at a serious disadvantage in competition with foreign 
shipping which had not been forced to make such expensive reforms, but 
during the World War there was an abundance of business for all. 

Such measures of appeasement as the American Federation of Labor 
was able to offer and the Wilson administration to accept fell far short 
of the goal set by a small but tempestuous group of extreme iww 
radicals. A number of these extremists, recruited largely 
from the Western Federation of Miners, formed in 1905 an organization 
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known as the Industrial Workers of the World, and commonly called the 
“I.WW.” or the “Wobblies.” '■ In a short time the “Wobblies” be- 
came essentially a union of the unskilled migratoiy laborers who, when 
they chanced to he employed, did the hard work of the western mines, 
the lumber camps, and the harvest fields. Under existing conditions 
they saw no chance whatever for liviirg wages and permanency of em- 
ployment. Like the European syndicalists they believed that the only 
effective remedy for the ills from which they suffered was the destruction 
of capitalism, and the methods they used in pursuit of this aim amounted 
in effect to war. Their outstanding leader was William D. Haywood, 
whom public opinion held responsible for the murder in 1905 of ex- 
Governor Frank Steunenberg of Idaho, although the best efforts of 
William B. Borah, a risiirg young Boise lawyer, were insufficient to pro- 
cure conviction. After a long career of violence in the West, the "Wob- 
blies ” came East in 1 912 to participate in the textile strikes at Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, Paterson, New Jersey, and elsewhere. Their frankly 
revolutionary objectives and their warlike methods resulted in the pas- 
sage of criminal syndicalist laws by sixteen states which seriously crip- 
pled their activities, and in 1918 the United States government com- 
pleted their destruction by bringing to trial some one hundred and 
thirteen I.W, W. leaders, including Haywood. Most of the accused were 
convicted and given long jail sentences. Haywood fled to Russia, which 
was fast becoming the Mecca of radicals. 

Other evidences of radicalism in the labor movement were not difficult 
to find. When Wilson became President the furor over the bombing in 
Moo■ne^J and 1911 of the building which housed the Los Angeles Times, 
Billings rabidly anti-union newspaper, had barely died down. 

Two brothers named McNamara were accused of the crime, and in 
spite of genei’ous labor contributions to their defense, they ultimately 
confessed, and were sentenced, while thirty-eight labor leaders were later 
convicted as their accomplices. In 1916, during a San I'rancisco pre- 
paredness parade, a bomb exploded killing a number of people. Thomas 
Mooney and Warren K. Billings, two radical labor leaders, were indicted 
for the crime, and were convicted on what was later proved to be per- 
jured testimony. Exiles to the United States from Russia who returned 
to participate in the Communist Revolution carried the tale of these 
convictions vuth them, and the incident thus obtained international 
prominence. California courts, however, consistently refused to set 
aside the verdict by which the accused men had been convicted, and 

• J. G. Brooka, American Syndicalism; the I.W.W. (1913) ; P. P. Brisaenden, The J.TV.W.; 
A Study in A'meri(xin Sirndicalism (1919). 
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while the sentence was commuted from death to life imprisonment, not 
until 1939 was a governor willing to take the pohtical risk of pardoning 
the prisoners. 

The existence of extreme radicalism in the labor movement was gen- 
erally attributed to the presence in the United States of foreign agitators 
whom the lax immigration laws had permitted to enter the 
country. Partly on this account public opinion seemed to for immigra- 
demand that some means of restrieting immigration should resiric- 
be found. Data not previously available had been collected 
by an Immigration Commission, created in 1907, and the figures of the 
census of 1910 were also revealing. In the first fourteen years of the 
twentieth century about thirteen million immigrants were admitted into 
the United States, and of this number more than 'four fifths were from 
southern aird eastern Europe. Perhaps half of the newcomers, after 
having earned the stake they came for, went back home, but the rest 
stayed on to swell what threatened to become a permanently unassimi- 
lable element in the American population. To cut dovm on this influx a 
literacy test had been proposed as far back as Cleveland’s administra- 
tion, and had passed Congress only to be vetoed by the President. Under 
Taft the same thing happened, and again under Wilson. As passed by 
both houses of Congress the 1917 bill provided that “all aliens over six- 
teen years of age, physically capable of reading, who cannot read the 
English language or some other language or dialect” should be denied 
admission. The real purpose of the law was not so much to discriminate 
against the illiterate as to limit the number of immigrants from southern 
and eastern Europe, where illiteracy was common. Candidates for ad- 
mission from the northern and western countries of Europe were expected 
to have little difficulty in passing the test. Wilson’s veto of the law was 
based upon the ground that the literacy test proved nothing more than 
lack of opportunity, but the President, like his predecessors, was no 
doubt influenced by the offense such a measure would give to many 
American voters of foreign extraction. 

In his inaugural address Wilsou had given prominent mention to the 
needs of agriculture, and had particularly stressed the need of rural 
credits, Increasingly the methods of fanning in the United UurdL 
States called for heavier investments, both in land and in 
machinery. The competition of free lands had ceased to keep down the 
price per acre of the farmer's investment, and the capital outlay required 
to enter the farming business in the new era had become almost prohibi- 
tive. Even for farmers who owned or inherited their land the cost of 
essential machinery and livestock led inevitably to a mortgage, and the 
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rates charged by the local bankers and investment companies were by no 
means nominal. Taxes, too, mounted with the increasing valuation of 
land, and the toll paid for transportation and other handling charges left 
only the faintest margin between the cost of production and the farmer’s 
receipts. The existence of unrest among the farmers, particularly in the 
Middle West, was revealed by the rapid growth of such farm orders as the 
American Society of Equity and the Farmers’ Union, and the threat that 
the farmers might implement their grievances through political action 
was evident in the solid farmer support that the La Follette organization 
obtained in Wisconsin, and the activity of the National Non-Partisan 
League after 1915 in North Dakota and adjacent states. 

The Federal Ro.seive Act authorized short-term loans up to six months 
on farm mortgages, but the need for long-term loans, by means of which 
the purchase of farmlands could be financed, grew steadily more insistent. 
After two yeans’ consideration of the problem Congress finally agreed to 
the Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916. The purpose of this measure, ac- 
cording to its enacting elau.se, was “to provide capital for agricultural 
development, to cieate standard forms of investment based upon farm 
mortgage, and to equalize rates of interest upon farm loans.” The 
Federal Farm Loan System which the act set up was patterned closely 
upon the Federal Reseive System.^ A central board consisting of the 
Secretary of the Treasuiy and four appointive members was given gen- 
eral control over a dozen Federal Farm Land Banks operating in as many 
districts. Each of these banks was to be capitalized at not less than 
seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars, to which private individuals 
were invited to subscribe; but whatever sums less than the stipulated 
minimum were not raised in this way the government was obligated to 
supply. Farmers desiring to borrow money might then form themselves 
into co-operative farm loan associations in which each borrower took five 
dollars’ worth of .stock for each hundred dollars he wished to borrow. 
With their resources thus united, farm borrowers might obtain loans up 
to fifty per cent of the appraised value of their land, and an additional 
twenty per cent on its permairent improvements. Interest rates were 
kept at from five to six per cent, and provision was made for amortization 
Over a period of thirty-three years. Out of deference to the wishes of 
private moneylenders, who objected to the government monopolizing the 
business of .supplying rural credits, the law provided also for the establish- 
ment of joint-stock land banks, privately financed, except that their 
bonds were to be tax exempt. These banks might lend directly to indi- 
viduals on farm mortgage security. The importance of the Federal 

* W. S, Holt, The Tedeml Farm. Loan Bureaii (1924). 
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Farm Loan Act is attested by the fact that by 1930 the two types of 
banks it established had together lent over two billion dollars to the 
American farmers. 

Before the exigencies of war halted the course of domestic reform the 
Wilson administration inaugurated another notable policy. Gifts from 
the federal government to aid the .states in .such matters a.s “ Dullar- 
education and internal improvements were almost as old as 
the Constitution, but throughout the nineteenth century these gifts had 
been made primarily in the form of land or the receipts from land .sale.s. 
By the time Wilson became President this .source of supply had so nearly 
approached exhaustion that some new form of sub.sidy had to be found. 
It was discovered in the form of the heavy receipts that came in, or could 
be made to come in, from the income tax. This revenue, it fell out, was 
collected from a comparatively small fraction of the total population, 
most of whom lived in the Northeast. But there was no gainsaying the 
fact that the earnings from which the income tax was paid were drawn 
from all over the nation. Coupled with the demand for better educa- 
tional facilities and better transportation in the larger, poorer, and less 
densely populated states of the West and the South was the belief that in 
some fashion the government should attempt to redistribute among all 
the states the heavy earnings that were being piled up in the industrial 
areas of the Northeast. Southern and we.stern votes on behalf of such a 
policy were easily acciunulated, and the South and the West controlled 
the Democratic Party. 

The new type of federal grants in aid of education began in 1914 with 
the passage of the Smith-Lever Act, which provided that the United 
States should match, dollar for dollar, the contributions of sucb states 
as chose to co-operatc in a program of agricultural extension. The 
supervision of this work was left to the Department of Agriculture, 
working through the land-grant colleges. This mea.sure was followed in 
1917 by the Smith-Hughes Act, which appropriated funds, again on a 
dollar-matching basis, for education in commercial, industrial, and 
domestic-science subjects in schools of less than college grade. A board 
of vocational education, created by the act, was given the right to pass 
on the merits of the projects for which the vHrious states proposed to use 
their allotments. The impetus which these acts gave to agricultural and 
vocational education, supplemented by the work of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, the Children’s Bureau, and other federal agencies, was felt in a 
steadily mounting number of the nation’s high schools. Talk began in 
educational circles of the need for a federal Department of Education 
with a seat in the cabinet, but opponents of the idea argued that federal 
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control over the educational policies of tho states must not be carried 
too fard 

The Federal Highways Act of 1916 carried the dollar-matching prin- 
ciple into the field of road-building. The automobile, which was at first 
Federal condemned because it tore up the roads, soon led to a de- 
Highways mand for better roads that completely overtaxed the rc- 
sources of the states. It was only natural in such an emer- 
gency to turn to the federal government for aid, and Democrats who 
could remember well Jackson’s war on the Bank soon demonstrated that 
they had quite forgotten his Maysville veto. Aid was needed for a 
Lincoln Highway, just marked out from coast to coast, for a Dixie High- 
way from Lakes to Gulf, and for a half a hundred other projects. Yield- 
ing to the general pressure, Congress appropriated five million dollars the 
first year for distriliution among the states. Size, population, and exist- 
ing mail routes were all to be taken into consideration in determining the 
amounts allotted to each. Moreover, every dollar contributed by the 
federal government must be matched by a dollar from the state which 
received it, and federal control must be accepted in ah such dollar- 
matching expenditmes. When Congress made this first appropriation 
it knew little of the cost of road-building, but it soon found out a great 
deal. Nor could the process it had begun be ended until a complete set 
of federal highways, connecting every important center with every 
other, had been built. 

Viewing the manifold activities into which under Democratic auspices 
the national government had plunged, historically minded individuals 
Wilsonian '^ote the contrasts between Jeffersonian and 

vs. Jeffer- Wilsonian democracy. The Jeffersonian ideal, so Jefferson 
‘dm^acy Wmself had said, was “a wise and frugal government which 
shall restrain men from injuring one another, shall leave 
them otherwise free to regulate their own pursuits of industry and im- 
provement, and shall nol take from labor the bread it has carhed. This 
is the sum of good govermnent " How'ever the Whlsonian ideal might 
be described, it could hardly be reconciled with the dictum, "the less 
governnrent the better." With Hamiltonian thoroughness the pro- 
fessed disciples of Jefferson had devised a great national banking system 
that so far forgot states' rights as to divide the United States into twelve 
districts instead of forty-eight; in their attempts to “restrain men from 
injuring one another,” they had left industry only a closely circum- 


^ On the origia and expansion of federal aetivitiea, see W. L. Wanlass, TIw United 
States Department of Agriculture (1920), J. A. H. Keith, and W. 0. Bagley, The Nation and 
the Schools (1920) ; W, S. Holt, The Bureau of Public Roads (1923). 
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scribed area in which to regulate its own pursuits; in protecting the 
rights of labor they had limited the freedom of individuals to a degree 
that Jefferson could scarcely have imagined; and in taking thought for 
the public welfare they had assumed for government paternalistic 
privileges far more sweeping than any he had fought. Fortunately his- 
torical consistency is often better honored in the breach than in the 
observance. It is no discredit to Wilson that in a now age he reversed 
the tenets of the founder of his party. States’ rights and laissez faire in 
an era of rapidly expanding national organization would have been 
anachronisms. Only through a policy of enlightened nationalism could 
the Democrats of Wilson’s time hope to find the ‘‘new freedom” which 
their leader had promised. 


CHAPTER XXI 


KEEPING OUT OF WAR 


It was appabent that Wilson in taking over the Presidency had little 
expectation of becoming a diplomat. His administration was organized 
with a view to domestic reform, a policy which extended even to his 
choice of Secretary of State, and neither in his inaugural addrevss nor in 
his first message to Congress did he so much as mention foreign affairs. 
He was aware of impending difficulties between the United States and 
Mexico, but there is no evidence to show that this prospect caused him 
much concern. The imminence of a general war in Europe was as com- 
pletely hidden from him as from other Americans. 

Beginning in 1910, Mexico was in the throes of revolution. The old 
President, Porfirio Diaz, who for more than a third of a century had ruled 
as a military dictator, had at last been confronted with a 
revolt beyond his ability to suppress. From the point of 
view of outside investors Diaz had been a good ruler. By generous con- 
cessions he had encouraged foreign capital to develop the rich resources 
of his country, its railroads, mines, oil fields, public utilities, rubber and 
coffee plantations, and ranches. By 1912, so President Taft believed, 
American investments in Mexico had reached a total of not less than a 
billion dollars, while other huge sums came from European nations, par- 
ticularly Great Britain, Gennany, and France. Naturally such heavy 
investments did not come unaccompanied, and the number of foreign 
agents resident in Mexico wa.s very great — at least forty thousand from 
the United States alone. Under Diaz order was strictly kept, and for- 
eigners had no more reason to be afraid than if they had remained at 
home.i 

Discontent with the Diaz regime was slow to develop, for the Mexican 
masses were ignorant and inarticulate, and Diaz had the guns. Diaz’s 

^ Carleton Beala» Torfirio Diaz^ DidaioT of Mexico (1932), presents tiie essential tacts in 
excellent fortnJ Interesting aidelighta on. the Mesdean situation are coatainod in Edith 
O’Shaughnesay, Inivniate Pages of Mexican Ifislorn/ (1920). 
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favoritism to foreigners, however, could be observed by the humblest 
peon, who knew that the Mexicans themselves were nearly all poor, 
while the foreigners who made their money in Mexico were rich. Those 
few Mexicans who were well-to-do were usually politicians or churchmen. 
The Mexican Church, which enjoyed the support of the state, owned 
vast tracts of land and other property, made no effort to embarrass the 
Diaz government, and seemingly showed as little interest in economic 
and social as in political reform. Political liberty wa.s everywhere 
effectively suppre.ssed. All the votes were cast, or at least were counted, 
as the admini.stration directed. Active opposition to the President 
amounted to flirtation with sudden death. 

Nevertheless, as Diaz grew old liis power began to crumble. His 
death would make a change of regimes inevitable, and some of his sub- 
KetioluKon ordinates could not conceal their impatience that the end 
0 / 1910-11 gQ glow in coming. They made common cause with 

Francisco Madero, scion of a prominent Mexican family, who had been 
educated in the United States and burned with a sincere desire to free his 
country from tyrannical rule. In November, 1910, Madero raised the 
banner of revolt in northern Mexico, and he was soon .supported by sym- 
pathetic outbursts in various parts of the country. It did not take Diaz 
long to read the handwriting on the wall. Too old and tired to fight, and 
confronted on every hand by an alaiming lack of loyalty, he resigned in 
May, 1911, and fled the country. Thereupon Madero triumphantly 
entered the capital and assumed the Presidency. 

Madero’s triumph was short-lived. Many of his followers had been 
drawn to his support more by their interest in banditry than by their 
Madero intere.st in freedom, and they were hard to discipline. Guer- 

rilla warfare broke out in various parts of Mexico, and was 
particularly active in the northern portions, along the American border. 
Foreign governments, while quick to accord the new rdgime recognition, 
were skeptical of its ability to maintain order. Henry Lane Wilson, Am- 
bassador from the United States, seemed convinced that Madero was not 
the strong man Mexico needed, and warned ominously that the new gov- 
ernment must protect the lives and property of American citizens. The 
American Congress, however, put in Taft’s hands a weapon that was well 
designed to help Madero, A new neutrality law authorized the President 
to embargo arms and munitions that were being used to promote do- 
mestic violence in any American country, and Taft promptly prohibited 
aU such shipments to Madero’s adversaries, while permitting Madero to 
buy nt will. All might yet have gone well but for an inside plot to which 
foreign lack of faith in Madero undoubtedly contributed. In February, 
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1913, by a typically Latin-Amorican cowp d’etat, Madero was arrested 
and murdered, and Victoriano Huerta, the man most responsible for the 
crime, took over the reins of authority. 

Huerta was the strong-man type that Heniy Lane Wilson and the 
representatives of other foreign nations in Mexico desired, and ho was 
soon accorded recognition by the European powers and 
Jai)an. Had the Taft administration remained in office a 
little longer, the United States would doubtless have done the same 
thing, for de facto American governments, however they might havt! 
attained power, were ordinarily accorded recognition. It chanced that 
on March 4, 1913, when Woodrow Wilson became President, Huerta was 
still unrecognized by the United States, and it soon became evident thal , 
if Wilson could help it, he never would be. As early as March 11, 1913, 
the new President announced that he. could show “no sympathy with 
tho.se who seek to seize the power of government to advance their own 
pensonal interests or ambitions.’’ Evidence that the American Anibaji- 
sador to Mexico had approved the elimination of Madero led to his recall 
and retirement. With other Latin-American nations following the policy 
of the United State.s in refu.siug to recognize Huerta, it became apparent 
that he could never hope to pacify Mexico. Counter-revolutionists, led 
by Venustiano Carranza, Francisco Villa, and Emiliano Zapata, made 
rapid headwmy.^ 

With confusion steadily increasing, and with no recognized govern- 
ment in control, Wilson took the unusual course of sending a special 
agent to Mexico, John Lind of Minnesota. The purpose of The Lind I 
the Lind mission was to secure an early armi.stice, after ^^'tsdon 
which a fair and free election should be held to determine whom the 
Mexicans really wished to have for President. Huerta, however, having 
achieved his position by violence, was to stand aside. Whoever won was 
to receive the support of all factions. This plan of procedure, eminently 
sensible from the point of view of an American political scientist, showed 
little comprehension of the Mexican mind, and was foredoomed to failure. 
Wilson could then see notliing better to do than to pursue a policy of 
"watchful waiting’’ until the revolution burned ifcsolf out. American 
citizeas wore w'arned to leave Mexico, and the .shipment of arms to any 
Mexican faction was prohibited.® 

Wilson’s policy drew, 'and perhaps deserved, much criticism, His 


' Satisfactory discussions of -Vmerican policy toward Mexico are given, in J. F. Hippy, 
Tim United States and Mexico (new edition, 1931), and J. M. Callahan, American foreign 
Policy in Mexican Relations (1932). 

’ G. M. Stephenson, John Lind of Minnesota (1936). 
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refusal to recognize Huerta constituted in effect an act of intervention 
Watchful in the internal affairs of Mexico, and it certainly postponed 
waiting indefinitely the restoration of order, There was danger, too, 
that European countries would feel obliged to take a stronger view of the 
rights of their nationals in Mexico than Wilson deemed necessary for the 
protection of Americans. How long would they refrain from interven- 
tion? Was the United States not obligated, under the terms of the 
famous Roosevelt corollary, to follow up its diplomacy with something 
stronger? Many Americans thought so, particularly those who had 
ceased to receive dividend, s on Mexican investmont.s. Others were con- 
tent to follow Wilson'.s lead and to avoid, if pos.sible, another adventure 
in imperialism. 

“Watchful waiting” was easier to defend as an ideal than to practice. 
Vera Cruz When on October 27, 1913, Wilson announced, in an addre.ss 
at Mobile, Alabama, that the “United States will never 
again seek one additional foot of territory by conquest,” strong detach- 



QBNBRAL PERSHING AND PANCHO VILLA DURING THE EARLY PART 
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ments of the regular army were already mobilized along the Mexican 
border as if to strike, and impressive naval units were stationed in Mex- 
ican waters. These measures, the first of which was taken before Taft 
left office, were regarded as essential for the protection of American ter- 
ritory from Mexican marauders, and for the assistance of American citi- 
zens desirous of escaping from Mexico to the United States. Wilson’s 
determination to be rid of Huerta led him also to lift the embargo on 
arms for Huerta’s opponents, while retaining it against Huerta, The dan- 
ger of foreign intervention was averted by the surrender to Great Britain 
on the Panama Canal tolls controversy (supplemented presently by the 
outbreak of the World War). Finally, on the pretext that Huerta had 
failed to apologize properly for the arrest at Vera Cruz of a boatload of 
American sailors, Wilson asked and obtained of Congre.ss permis.sion to 
take such military measures as might be necessary to bring Pluerta to 
terms. On April 22, 1914, American marines and bluejackets took Vera 
Cruz, occupied the customs house, and prevented the landing of muni- 
tions for Huerta from a German ship. Eighteen Americans and many 
more Mexicans were killed in the clash. Huerta promptly handed the 
American charg4 d’affaires at Mexico City his passports, and the anny 
and navy of the United States prepared for war, 

The complete shipwreck of “watchful waiting’’ was prevented by the 
action of three leading Latin-American nations, the Argentine, Brazil, 
and Chile, who promptly offered mediation. As a result the war against 
Huerta was called off, and a conference was held instead at Niagara Falls 
in which representatives of the United States and the two leading Mexican 
factions participated. The Niagara reconunendations were of little con- 
sequence, but the conference at least afforded the United States an oppor- 
tunity to welcome the assistance of other American nations in solving the 
Mexican problem, and, by postponing military action, it made possible 
the elimination of Huerta without resort to war. In July, Huerta re- 
signed and left the country, and in August, Carranza, increasingly the 
favorite of the United States, entered the capital. In November of the 
same year the American occupation of Vera Cruz was terminated, but not 
until the summer of 1915, after a conference with what newspapennen 
called the “AB C’’ (Argentine, Brazil, Chile) and the “BU G’’ (Bo- 
livia, Uruguay, Guatemala) powers, was Carranza’s government accorded 
recognition.^ 

Its troubles were by no means over. Carranza could buy arms in the 

1 Wilson’s foreign policy as a whole is well considered in Harley Hotter, The Origint oj 
the Foreion Policy of Woodrow Wifson (,19S7), and ra E. E, Robinson and V. J. West, The 
Foreign Policy of Woodrow WHeon (1917). Much useful information is scattered through 
the varioua volumes of Baker’s Woodroto Wileon, beginning with volume iv. ^ 
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United States, but his opponents were denied them, and in January, 
Villa's 1916, Prancisco Villa vented his rage by the murder of 
raids eighteen American citizens whom he had taken from a train 

in Mexico. This brought the number of Americans killed or missing in 
Mexico during the preceding two years to seventy-six, and the number of 
Mexicans and Americans killed on American soil as a result of warfare 
along the border to one hundred and twenty-eight. Villa’s next act of 
defiance was to cross the border in March, 1916, and murder in cold blood 
seventeen residents of Columbus, New Mexico. Obviously the Amer- 
ican government had now to do something more than watch and wait, 
An expedition of six thousand American regulars was sent into Mexico 
under the command of General John J. Pershing with Carranza’s permis- 
sion to hunt Villa down, and the entire National Guard was called out for 
service along the border. The pre.sence of American troops in Mexico 
aroused the worst fears of the Mexican populace, and Carranza felt 
obliged to put every possible obstacle in Pershing’s way. When at last 
the Mexican President demanded that the Ameiican troops should pro- 
ceed neither east, west, nor south, the expedition after nine months of 
futile wandering was withdrawn with its object unattained, 

Carranza throughout his campaigns had posed as a “constitutionalist” 
and the heir of Madero’s policies. With a semblance of order restored. 
Constitution he proclaimed a new constitution in 1917 which was both 
of 1917 anti-foreign and anti-clerical. It proposed to break up the 
great landed estates for distribution among the people and made many 
other provisions for the welfare of the working classes; it asserted that 
the nation had an imprescriptible title to the oil and mineral deposits 
within its borders; it limited land-ownership and concessionary rights to 
Mexicans; it ended the union of church and state, declared church edi- 
fices national property, and secularized the administration of all educa- 
tional and benevolent institutions.^ 

The radical nature of these provisions at once made the new constitu- 
tion an obstacle to good relations between the United States and Mexico, 
but neither Carranza, nor Obregon, the strong man who succeeded him in 
1920, took it very literally. Obregon, whose murder of Carranza was 
only slightly less revolting than Huerta’s murder of Madero, won recog- 
nition from the United States in 1923 by agreeing to compensate Amer- 
icans for such losses as they had suffered from the seizure of their prop- 
erty, and by niUng that the mineral rights acquired by foreigners before 
1917 were exempt from the new provisions. Calles, who succeeded 
Obregon peacefully in 1924, proved to be a harder man to handle, and for 

^Harold Nicolsoii, Dwight Morroio (1936). 
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a time it seemed as if the countries were again on the verge of war. But 
Dwight W. Morrow of New Jersey, a member of the firm of J. P. Morgan 
and Company whom President Coolidge made Ambassador to Mexico 
in 1927, was able to restore good relations. Not only were the American 
oil interests, whose privileges Calles had most pointedly attacked, well 
pleased with the results of Morrow’s mission, but American Catholics, 
who had been deeply alienated by the warfare waged by the Mexican 
government on the Church, were assured that the Mexican religious 
policy would henceforth be more tolerant. Nevertheles.s, when Calhw 
was succeeded by Cardenas in 1934, the troublesome provisions of the 
Constitution of 1917 again became a bone of contention between the two 
nations. 

Keeping out of war with Mexico became a matter of secondary impor- 
tance for Americans after the outbreak of the World War in the late 
summer of 1914. To say that such a development was a uvo- in 
shock to the American people is a gross understatement. 

They could hardly believe the news which they read. For years, in spite 
of the earnestness with which they pursued the cause of world peace, they 
had taken it for granted that a general European war was impossible. 
The risks involved in such a conflict for all participants were too appalling. 
The international ramifications of capital formed too intricate a pattern; 
one great nation could not attack another without attacking itself. 
Little nations might fight each other, or a large nation might chastise a 
small one, but that the greatest and most enlightened nations of the 
world should fly at one another’s throats seemed totally incredible. 

Faced by the horrendous fact, the American public, mainly through 
newspapers, went to school again and brushed up on its European his- 
tory. Europe, it appeared, had depended for years on a balance 
“balance of power’’ to keep the peace. On the one side of power 
were Germany, Austria, and Italy, whose agreements as to 
military co-operation dated back to the days of Bismarck; on the other 
were Great Britain, Franco, and Russia, ancient enemie.s whom the rise 
of modern Germany had driven together. France and Russia had been 
allies since 1891, but the entente that bound Great Britain to Franco 
dated no farther back than 1904, while the agreement between Great 
Britain and Russia came as late as 1907. Each set of partners made 
every effort to line up the le.sser nations of Europe on its side. Some, like 
Switzerland, Belgium, the Netherlands, and the Scandinavian countries, 
maintained a rigid aloofness, but others more or les,s unofficially chose 
sides. The Triple Alliance, as the combination led by Germany was gen- 
erally called, could count with some certainty on the support of Bulgaria 
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and Turkey, while the Triple Entente, led by Great Britain, was on 
friendly terms with Spain and Portugal, and hoped for support from 
some of the Balkan nations^ 

Imperial rivalry, Americans learned, was another part of the picture. 
England, Erance, and Russia had old established empires to which they 
Imperial had added liberally in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
rivalry century. Germany, too, wanted a “place in the sun,” but 

she had entered the competition too late to obtain the share of spoils to 
which she felt herself, as a great nation, entitled. She had a few colonies, 
but they were definitely second-rate. The Triple Entente, she believed, 
was created only to draw a “ring of iron” about her that would prevent 
the legitimate fulfillment of her desires. Imperial rivalry went further, 
however, than the mere acquisition of colonies. In the development of 
backward nations lay an equally inviting field. Rivalry for concessions 
in China, in Persia, in Morocco, in Turkey, in the Balkans, everywhere 
that money could be invested and profits taken, was acute, with some- 
times one nation ahead and sometimes another. 

In no region was the atmosphere more tense than in the Balkans and 
the Near East. Here, in addition to the ever-present activities of the 
The Balkans Germans, the Austrians, the Italians, and 

the Russians all claimed special interests based on proximity, 
while the Russian government, as a cloak for its ambition to secure free 
access to the Mediterranean, essayed the additional r61e of protector to 
Greek Orthodox Christians wherever they might be found. In 1908 
Austria had aimexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, two Serbian provinces 
handed her for administration after the Russo-Turkish War of 1878;® in 
1911 Italy had fought a war with Turkey to justify her conquest of 
Tripoli; and in 1912-13 two wars had been fought among the little Bal- 
kan countries themselves, as a result of which both Turkey and Bulgaria 
had lost much territory to Greece, Serbia, and Riunania. America did 
not know it, but for months before the war broke out the Balkan situa- 
tion had European diplomats all on edge. 

Another factor in the situation was the exaggerated nationalism that 
Nationalism nineteenth century had bequeathed to the twentieth. 

Anthropologists were able to prove conclusively that most 
European nations, certainly all the great powers, were peopled by 

> Two of the best works (not entirely in agreement) on the background of the World 
War are S. B. Fay, The Origins of the World War (2 vols., 1928), and B. E. Schmitt, The 
Coming of the War (2 vola., 1930). A 

• Russia had protested, but had heen compelled to withdraw her ohjeotion when warned 
that an attack upon Austria-Hungary would lead to a war with Germany also. She 
promised Serbia, however, that she would not yield in such a fashion again, 
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mongrel breeds, with no faintest title to racial purity, but nationalism 
owed more to a conunon language and history than to race. Each nation 
prided itself upon its cultural heritage, perverted its history to make its 
glories seem greater, and aroused the patriotism of its people to the 
highest possible pitch. It became, therefore, a matter of national pride 
to draw within the boundaries of any given nation all who spoke its 
language or shared its culture. France looked forward to the time when 
Alsace-Lorraine, taken from her by Germany in 1871, should be again a 
part of France, Italy dreamed of drawing Italia irredenta within her 
borders; nearly every Balkan nation claimed a part of every other; sub- 
ject nations like the Poles and the Czechs longed to be free. Austna- 
Hungaiy, a polyglot of nationalities, was every neighbor’s envy. 

All this was bad enough, but the dangers of the situation were com- 
pounded again and again by the rampant militarism and navalism that 
affected every European nation. Universal military training had long 
been a policy of all the great powers of Europe except Great Britain, and 
most of the lesser ones. Huge standing armies made every nation an 
armed camp, with preparedness a national watchword. The insular 
character of the British Isles saved Great Britain from the necessity of 
keeping pace in land armament with her rivals on the Continent, hut she 
prided herself upon her navy, which she meant to keep overwhelmingly 
stronger than any other. Germany’s challenge to British supremacy on 
the high seas — German naval officers toasted "the day” when they 
would meet the British Navy — not only aroused Great Britain to new 
building, but also led her to abandon her position of “splendid isolation,” 
and to seek allies. On this accoimt she had ended her ages-old rivalries 
with France and Russia, had made an alliance with Japan, and had 
sought with great earnestness to win the friendship of the United States. 

In Europe the danger that war might break out at any moment was 
fully realized by the well-informed, and a few Americans understood the 
situation. Among them was Colonel House, the intimate blouse's 
adviser of the President, who in the spring of 1914; under- '‘great ad- 
took what he called “the great adventure,” a tnp to Europe 
to promote the reduction of land and naval armament. House visited 
the Kaiser and talked with him for half an hour, established close con- 
nections with Sir Edward Grey and others in England, and had a try at 
Paris only to be frustrated there by the customary cabiuet crisis. Every- 
where he found “militarism run stark mad,” but the British told him 
they were ready to talk reduction, and he so reported to the Kaiser. On 
June 28, 1914, shortly before he sailed for the United States, he learned 
that the heir to the Austrian thi'one, the Archduke Franz Ferdinand,, and 
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COLONEL EDWARD M. HOUSE 


his wife had been assassinated at Sarajevo, in the province of Bosnia, but 
neither House nor his English hosts appeared to realize that this some- 
what commonplace Balkan incident would lead to war. But war came 
nevertheless by the time House reached home. His “great adventure” 
was undertaken too late.'^ 

1 Charlea Seymour, editor, Ths Intimate Papers of Colonel House (4 vola., 1926-38), 
provide a running commentary upon all the principal undertakings of the Wilson admin- 
istration, 
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The incidents which led actually to the outbreak of war seemed trifling 
to Americans. The assassination of the Austrian heir-apparent, it ap- 
peared, was the work of some superpatriotic young Bosnian jnimediate 
Serbs who disliked the Archduke’s plan for maldng the “ dual causes of 
monarchy” of Austria and Plungaiy into a “triple mon- 
archy ” which would extend to the Slavs in the empire a right of partici- 
pation comparable to that enjoyed by the Au-strians and the Magyars. 
Should such a plan succeed, the creation of a greater Serbia might be long 
delayed, and it was with this thought in mind that the fatal shots were 
fired. Naturally the Austrian government took a serious view of the 
situation, the more so because it claimed, probably with good reason, 
that the Serbian government had guilty knowledge of the plot and had 
made no effort to prevent its execution. On the assumption that Serbian 
officials were in reality responsible for what had happened, the Austrian 
government decided upon punitive measures against its diminutive 
neighbor, and on July 5 obtained the German Kaiser’s pemission to go 
ahead. On July 23 an Austrian ultimatum was delivered to Serbia, 
which was purposely made so strong as to prevent complete acceptance, 
and when the Serbian reply proved “evasive” Austria began to mobilize 
for war. 

The ramifications of the European network of alliances now came 
quickly into play. Russia, in her r61e of protector to all Greek-Orthodox 
nations, professed to fear that Austria’s real intention was annexation 
rather than punishment, and supported Serbia’s plea that the affair 
should be settled by the Hague 'Tribunal Some such settlement was 
also strongly urged by Great Britain, France, and Italy, but Austria re- 
mained obdurate, while Germany, although bending every effort to local- 
ize the affair, refused to abandon her ally. On July 28, Austria declared 
war on Serbia, and on the following day Russia began mobilization. At 
this point the German Kaiser telegraphed frantically to his kinsman, the 
Czar, to use his influence for peace, and the Czar ordered that mobiliza- 
tion should be tionfined strictly to the Austrian frontier. But the Rus- 
sian military leaders easily persuaded the Czar to reverse himself, and 
on July SO he gave the command for general mobilization. Thereupon 
the German govermneiit delivered an ultimatum to Ru^ia, requiring 
the cessation of mobilization within twelve hours. When this demand 
fell on deaf ears, Germany on August 1 declared war. 

France was the ally of Russia, and Germany now demanded to know in 
eighteen hours what France intended to do. Bound by her treaty with 
Russia, and ready to have a try at getting back Alsace-Lorraine, France 
replied that she would consult her own interests. Thereupon, on AugusftS, 
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Germany declared war upon France and began at once to move trooph 
toward the Belgian frontier. The German plan of campaign was to avoid 
the heavily fortified Franco-German frontier, demand passage through 
Belgium, and by speedy action outflank and destroy the French army 
before the anticipated Russian invasion of eastern Germany could do 
any vital damage — a plan that failed, for the Belgians resisted valiantly 
and the French re-formed their lines and eventually held the invaders at 
bay. Because the Belgians resisted, Geimany, although bound by treaty 
to protect Belgian neutrality, declared war on Belgium. England, mean- 
time, had been debating her obligations to France, which might meap less 
than aid in time of war, but the attack on Belgium, whose neutrality she, 
too. Was pledged to defend, decided her. On August 5 shte declared war 
on Germany. 

The breath-taking speed with which Europe thus plunged into the 
abyss of war left Americans aghast. The American course, however, was 
American dear. Neutrality, since the days of George Washington, 
neutrality become an American tradition. The only exception to 

the rule had been the War of 1812, an unconfessed blunder that no one 
expected to see repeated. On August 4 the President issued the first of a 
series of proclamations of neutrality by means of which the American 
State Department struggled to keep abreast of the rapidly spreading war. 
Two weeks later he addressed the American public: 

I venture, therefore, my fellow countrymen, to speak a solemn word of 
warning to you against that deepest, most subtle, mo.st essential breach of 
neutrality which may spring out of partisanship, out of passionately taking 
sides. The United States must be neutral in fact as well as in name during 
these days that are to try men’s souls. We must be impartial in thought as 
well as in action, must put a curb upon our sentiments as well as upon every 
transaction that might be construed a.s a preference of one party to the strug- 
gle before another. 

Wilson’s neutral course and the frenzied efforts of the government to 
bring stranded American tourists back from Europe met with universal 
approval. This was Europe’s war, not America’s, and with the help of a 
sizable army of war correspondents the American public prepared to 
stand by and watch while the fire burned itself out.^ 

But neutrality in thought and deed soon proved to be easier preached 
than practiced. Popular sympathy from the very outbreak of the war 
ran heavily in favor of the “Allies, as the nations opposed to Germany 

* The best single volume on this perjod of American hiatpry ia Paxson’a Pre-War y«ars, 
Steady cited. It may be supplemented on the strictly diplomatic aide by Charles Sey^ 
mouT, American Diplomaey During the World War (1034). 
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and Austria were called, and against the Central Powers. Austria and 
Germany had issued the first declarations of war; they were Sympathy 
apparently the aggressors. Germany was the one nation for ike 
which seemed wholly prepared for war. Her violation of 
her treaty with Belgium, called by one German diplomat a "scrap of 
paper,” was hard to forgive. The ruthless progress of German troops 
through Belgium and northern France produced a deep feeling of sym- 
pathy for the under-dogs in the fight. Also, a certain amount of cultural 
solidarity between the English-speaking peoples came .steadily to the 
fore. Not only Great Britain but the whole British Empire, including 
Canada, the near neighbor of the United States, was fighting with the 
Allies. Thus the war was in no small part a contest between the civil- 
ization that stemmed from England on the one side, and the German 
Kultur on the other. For nearly twenty years the British had been assid- 
uously cultivating American friendship, and it now appeared that their 
efforts had not been in vain. 

American sympathy did not all run with the Allies. The large German 
element in the American population, ably led by the German-language 
press, sympathized whole-heartedly with the Fatherland, German- 
and believed that the war was a British-led conspiracy to Amencam 
dismember and destroy Germany. Immigrants and the descendants of 
immigrants from the other Central Powers (eventually Turkey and Bul- 
garia joined Germany and Austria) tended also to be guided by senti- 
ments imported from the Old World. The large American population 
of Irish descent was traditionally anti-British, and sometimes the hatred 
of Irish-Americans for England made them pro-German. In view of the 
strong minority sentiment these elements repre.sented, neutrality seemed 
all the more essential as an American policy. Americans, it seemed, 
possessed a double loyalty; they were loyal to the United States, but they 
were loyal also to the country from which they or their ancestors had 
come.’- 

But there were problems of neutrality and a law of neutrality. Once, 
a century before, these problems and the American interpretation of the 
law which they involved had brought the United States into a European 
war; although most Americans thought of the War of 1812 as a mere con- 
tinuation of the American Revolution, and were utterly unaware of the 
lessons it taught. Nevertheless, the similarities between the conditions 
that existed before 1812 and after 1914 were striking. In both cases the 

1 This problem with respect to the Germans hss been well studied in Carl Wittke, Gsr- 
man-Americana and the World War (1936). and C. J. Child. The Oerman-Americane in 
Politics, 1914-1917 (1939). 
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British Navy conunanded the high seas; in both cases the war meant an 
abnormal demand for American goods and American shipping ; in both 
eases American neutral rights were frequently violated by both sides; and 
in both cases, as matters turned out, the United States was eventually 
drawn into the war. 

International law was at least as old as Hugo Grotius, whose book. 
Be jure ielli ac pacts, was published in 1625. Its rules had nothing more 
behind them than cu.stom and the common consent of sov- 
iwSlaw oreigu states. There was a law of peace that was rarely 
and ihe war broken, and a law of war that was rarely kept. Invariably 
in time of war disputes broke out as to what the law really 
was, and liow it should be construed. The lights of neutrals were par- 
ticularly subject to debate. In general. Great Britain, who expected 
always to control the seas, was inclined to interpret neutral rights as 
narrowly as possible, wdiereas the United States who.se policy was perma- 
nent neutrality and most other nations whose navies were inferior to the 
British exaggerated the privileges of neutrals all they could. Attempts 
to obtain agreement on the meaning of the lules or to amend them met 
with no success. Neither the code of land warfare adopted by the Second 
Hague Conference, nor the Declaration of London with respect to naval 
warfare, was fully ratified. Promptly on the outbreak of the war Wilson 
asked the belligerents to adhere to the Declaration of London, and the 
Central Powers agreed to do so if the Allies would bind themselves simi- 
larly. But the British feared the limitations on sea-power contained in 
the new rules and refused to accept them. The United States, therefore, 
in defending its neutrality had nothing better to depend upon than the 
jumbled mass of precedents and opinions that had accumulated from the 
time of Grotius on down. Many of these rules were utterly unrelated to 
the conditions of modern warfare, but obsolete as they were, they were 
the only rule.s that existed.^ 

It w’as immediately apparent that the British had no notion of allow- 
ing the vast amount of American goods and shipping that soon took to 
the seas to proceed about its business as if there had been no war. This 
trade represented not merely, or mostly, the ordinary exports of the 
United States to Europe, but rather millions of dollars’ worth of goods 
that were shipped purely in response to the wartime needs of the bellig- 
erents. The products of American farms and factories were earnestly 

• Alice M. Morrissey, The American Defense of Neutral Rights, 1914-1917 (1939), is an 
excellent study of the problems in international law presented by the war. It should be 
compared with, Edwin Borohard and W. P. Lage, Neutrally for the United States (1937), 
which takes the ground that the United States was not wholly neutral. An older but still 
useful study is .1 W. Garner, International Law and the World War (1920). 
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coveted by both sides, and the United States, recovering from a business 
panic that the outbreak of war had precipitated, was eager to sell. All 
this was entirely satisfactory to the British, with the single important 
exception that they worn determined to prevent anything of value to 
the Central Powers from reaching its destination. American good.s 
might flow freely to the Allies, but not to their enemies. 

In putting this policy into effect the British were guilty, or so the Amer- 
ican State Department contended, of the grossest violations of intf'r- 
national law. The generally accepted rules recognized the 
existence of two kinds of contraband: ab.solute contraband, nf 

which consisted of military supplies designed directly for ‘ntnmuumal 
the use of the fighting forces; and conditional contraband, 
which included other articles that in certain circumstances might l)e of 
military use. When a neutral ship carried absolute contraband, all rule.s 
agreed that both ship and cargo were .subject to seizure and confiscation; 
but if a neutral .ship carried conditional contraband, the cargo might be 
diverted from its destination and paid for, but the ship was to be left free. 
The British, on the theory that the German army needed everything, 
and that in any event the whole German nation was organized for war 
purposes, placed every non-military commodity Germany desired to 
import on either the conditional or the absolute contraliand list — some 
two hundred and tliirty specified items, including foodstuffs and cotton. 
Cargoes carrying such articles were diverted to Allied ports, where, if 
they were classified as conditional contraband, they were paid for, and 
the ships that had carried them were released. Many articles, particu- 
larly metals, once regarded as conditional contraband, were transferred 
to the absolute contraband list. 

British expansion of the contraband lists was paralleled by an equally 
startling interpretation of the doctrine of continuous voyages. During 
the American Civil War the United Slates, following precedents as old as 
the Seven Years’ War, had seized neutral .ships engaged in contraband 
trade with the Confederacy even w'hen their immediate destination was 
Cuba, or a British island, or Mexico. The trip, so the American State 
Department claimed, was one continuous voyage, in spite of unloading 
and reloading at some neutral point. To this doctrine the British, with 
an eye to the future, offered no objection, and during the World War tliey 
adapted it skillfully to their interests. Neutral ships carrying cargoes to 
the Netherlands, or the Scandinavian countries, or to any other neutral 
nation were seized and searched. If in the judgment of the British in- 
spectors, their cai'goes, whatever their initial destination, wa-e destined 
either for German consumption or to replace goods that might otheiwise 
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not be available for German use, then the cargoes were seized. Careful 
estimates were made of the amounts any neutral nation adjacent to 
Germany was accustomed to import, and all in excess of these estimates 
was diverted to the Allies. The restrictions applied to Germany were 
extended to the other Central Powers, also, and all the Allies were guided 
in their actions by British policy. 

All this, said the American notes of protest, amounted to an illegal 
blockade of the Central Powers; illegal because it failed to stop trade in 
American the Baltic where the German Navy controlled, because it 
protests blockaded neutrals no less than belligerents, and because it 
was carried on at a long distance from the blockaded shoreline. The 
British at first denied the existence of a blockade, but ultimately, after 
the Germans instituted submarine warfare, openly proclaimed it, and 
established a Ministry of Blockade. Their methods, they argued, might 
be unusual, but they were living up to the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
law. Besides, it was defensible as an act of retaliation against the equally 
illegal German blockade of the British Isles. 

The list of protests lodged by the United States against Great Britain 
included also vigorous denunciations of the British practice of taking 
neutral ships to Allied ports to be searched. The old rules contemplated 
search on the high seas, but with modern shipping such a practice was 
difficult, and after submarine warfare began, extremely dangerous. 
Sometimes American ships were held up for months at AUied ports. The 
British practice of searching American mail, both to and from Europe, 
also drew fire. The British held that American mail pouches, even when 
consigned to neutral countries, often contained things of value intended 
for the enemy, and they proposed also to know what information was 
going into and coming out of Germany. Exports from the Central 
Powers were given as scant courtesy as imports, and for long periods 
American industry was shut off from supplies obtainable only from Ger- 
many, such as dyestuffs, drugs, and sugar-beet seeds. 

While the American case was fully and conscientiously stated by the 
American State Department, no drastic steps were taken, or were even 
threatened, by means of which the British might have been forced to alter 
their policy. The intent of the American government was seemingly 
nothing more serious than to build up a case for damages after the war 
was over. Faced by a similar situation, Thomas Jefferson had induced 
Congress to institute an embargo, but the British had nothing of the kind 
to fear from Woodrow Wilson. In considerable part this was due to the 
failure of Wilson and most of his advisers to live up to the President’s 
own plea for neutrality in thought and deed. Wilson himself. Colonel 
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House, Walter Hines Page — the American Ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain — Robert Lansing, Bryan’s successor as Secretary of State — all 
these and most of the rest of American officialdom were sincerely desirous 
of an Allied victory^ In this attitude they merely reflected the main 
current of American opinion. From the beginning American sentiment 
overwhelmingly favored the Allies, and the success with which British 
propagandists defended the Allied cause not only confirmed pro-Ally 
Americans in their opinions, but served also to make partisans of many 
who at first had reserved judgment. 

The great importance that the Allied trade came to have for the 
United States was another reason for the ineffectiveness of American 
protests. Soon the generous war orders that the Allied , „ . . 
nations placed with American firms had turned what might m-ders in the 
otherwise have been a depression into a boom. Unemploy- 
ment was virtually non-existent, wages were high, profits 
were fabulous. An embargo or any other effective weapon against the 
Allies was politically impossible because of the economic collapse it 
would surely produce. Furthermore, American shippers soon grew ac- 
customed to the British regulations, and by conforming to them escaped 
difficulty. Seized cargoes were usually paid for, but as time went on few 
cargoes were sent that were in any danger of being seized. Other neu- 
trals, such as Denmark and Holland, also acquiesced in the British regu- 
lations. Since the British rules occasioned no loss of life and practically 
no loss of property, and since for every market closed at least two new 
ones were opened, the American public had little heart to object. 

Long before the entrance of the United States into the war its attitude 
toward the Allies might well have been described as one of “benevolent” 
neutrality. Perhaps the term that became common when American 
the World War was resumed in 1939 might properly have "non^ellig- 
been used — “non-belligerent, but not neutral.” In spite 
of the State Department’s objections to the British restrictions on trade 
with the Central Powers, the fact remained that the Allies bought what- 
ever they wanted in the United States and the Central Powers could buy 
next to nothing. Allied purchases extended to military supplies, particu- 
larly ammunition, and when demands came from German sympathizers 
and friends of peace that at least this type of trade should be stopped, the 
State Department maintained with unimpeachable logic that the trade 
was Strictly legal. In response to the contentions of Senator William J. 
Stone, chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, who 

^ B. J. Hendrick, Life and Letters of Walter Hines Page (3 vols., 1922-25) I War Metnoirs 
of Robert Lansing, Secretary of State (1936). 
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favored such an embargo, even Secretary Bryan was persuaded to argue 
that it was no fault of the United States if Germany was unable to buy, 
and that for the American government to undo the effectiveness of the 
British Navy would be equivalent to rendering direct aid to the Central 
Powers. Besides, he continued, if such a precedent were set, how could 
small non-militarist uation.s obtain the arms necessary to defend them- 
selves against large and well-ai’med aggressors? Such a rule would leave 
the weak forever at the mercy of the strong. 

Badly hurt by the Briti.sh blockade, the German government struck 
back mth every weapon at its command. It lodged vehement protests 
German against the failure of the United States and other neutrals 
in-oiehis make the Allies live up to the accepted rules of interna- 

tional law, and sought to make its every concession contingent upon 
Great Britain’s relaxation of her blockade. It challenged with propa- 
ganda of its own the ascendancy that the British had gained over Ameri- 
can pubhc opinion, and by instigating sabotage made every effort to crip- 
ple such American mdustries as were aiding the Allies. But all these 
efforts failed miserably. The American government showed the deepest 
resentment when Germany presumed to dictate its policy toward the 
Allies. The vagaries of the American mind per.sistently baffled the Ger- 
man propagandists, who in their attempts to win friends almost invari- 
ably made enemies. American hostility was only the more confirmed by 
the bomb outrages and similar catastrophes that German agents pro- 
voked in the United States, while the actual damage accomplished was 
comparatively slight. Moreover, the chief plotters were suf&ciently inept 
to be discovered and exposed. Confronted by overwhehning evidence 
as to their complicity. Doctor Constantin Dumba, the Austrian Am- 
bassador, and Franz von Papen, Captain Karl Boy-Ed, and Wolf von 
Igel of the German Emba.ssy, were compelled to leave the country.^ 

Germany's most effective means of retaliation against the pressure of 
Allied sea-power proved to be the submarine, a type of craft her engineers 
iSubrnarine had brought to extraordinary efficiency. On February 4, 
warfare 1916 , in protest against the British stoppage of food .ship- 
ments to Germany, the German government declared a “war zone’’ 
about the British Isles, and announced its intention to sink on sight every 
enemy merchantman within the area described. The United States was 
warned to keep American shipping out of the danger zone lest by mistake 
American ships and lives might be lost. Against this new type of warfare 
the American government lodged an immediate protest. Its illegality 
was obvious even to the German govenunent, which defended it only on 

'■ Constantin Uumba, Memoirs of a Dijjlomal (1932). 
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the ground of retaliation for the equally illegal actions of the Allies, and 
the willingness of neutrals to acquiesce in them. The war-zone decree 
could not be defended as a blockade, for a blockade, to be binding on 
neutral nations, must effectively stop a major part of the shipping plsdng 
to and from the blockaded ports, whereas German submarines could not 
possibly hope to intercept more than an occasional ship. Visit and 
search by a submarine to ascertain the character of the ship and the 
nature of its cargo would be a virtual impo.ssihility. Sinking on sigtit 
defied all the rules that required the attacking war, ship to provide for the 
safety of non-combatant passengers and crews. Reciting the evidence 
as to the illegality of the war-zone decree, Wilson’s note of protest de- 
clared that the United States wa,s “reluctant to believe” that the warfare 
contemplated would ever be carried into effect, and warned that in ca.se 
American ships or lives were lost the German government would he held 
to a “strict accountability.” 

When the submarine blockade was declared. Colonel House was 
aboard a British liner, the Lusitania, bound for Europe. With Wilson's 
permission he had undertaken a “quest for peace” as the The “quest 
surest means of relieving neutral nations from the embar- 
rassing predicament of having to protect their rights. He was suavely 
received by British officials who assured him of their deep desire for 
peace, but he found the Geimans enthusiastic about their new submarine 
campaign, and bitter toward the United States for permitting American- 
made munitions to reach the Allies. Peace was obviously out of the 
question. House therefore urged both sides to accept what he called the 
"freedom of the seas” as a formula which would avoid offense to the 
neutrals and, as it seemed to him, in reality not lessen the chances of 
either for victory. All merchant vessels, whether neutral or belligerent, 
except when carrying items on a very circumscribed list of absolute con- 
traband, were to be as free to come and go in time of war as in time of 
peace. Great Britain would thus be freed from the submarine menace, 
while Germany would be in no danger of starvation as a result of the 
Allied blockade, House’s scheme would have been ideal from the neutral 
point of view; the only trouble with it was that it asked the two leading 
contenders to give up the weapons with which they hoped to win the 
war. The British feigned an interest they did not feel, the Germans did 
not even do that. House's “quest for peace” turned out to be as futile 
as bis “great adventure." 

On May 7, 1915, the Lusitania, one of the greatest of the English 
passenger liners, was torpedoed without warning and sunk off the Irish 
coa.st on her way to England. More than eleven hundred persons lost 
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their lives, including one hundred and twenty-four Americans. Other 
The Lud- less spectacular sinkings in the preceding weeks had already 
*'*’^*“ occasioned the death of a few Americans, and trouble was 

clearly brewing, but the LxLsitania incident brought the relations between 
the United States and Germany to an immediate crisis. The sinking 
was a perfectly clear violation of neutral rights. Warning had not been 
given by a shot across the ship’s bow; or in any other manner prescribed 
by sea usage. The fact that an advertisement in a New York paper 
had warned passengers of what might happen if they sailed on the Lusi- 
tania made matters worse by indicating that someone in America was 
aware of what was about to happen. None of the existing rules took cog- 
nizance of a newspaper warning, and the advertisement was generally 
regarded as a hoax. The fact that the Lusitania carried ammunition de- 
signed for Allied use was equally irrelevant. The Gennans had a perfect 
right to capture and confiscate the ship, even to sink it, but according 
to the existing rules they must first find out by a search what its cargo 
contained, and make satisfactory provision for the safety of non- 
combatants. 

American opinion on the Lusitania disaster was not entirely unani- 
mous. The sinking was vigorously condemned, and frequently the old 
battle-cry, “Remember the Maine” was raised. Theodore Roosevelt, 
the most bitter of the anti-German leaders in the United States, de- 
scribed the attack on the Lusitania as an “ act of piracy,” and demanded 
immediate war. There were many who agreed with him, particularly 
along the Atlantic seaboard where the importance of keeping the sea- 
lanes to Europe open was the more keenly felt, but in the West and the 
South there was a tendency to ask why American citizens needed to ven- 
ture into the danger zone. Should the American government not pre- 
vent such incidents in the future by prohibiting its nationals from sailing 
on belligerent merchant ships, or on ships carrying munitions? Bryan 
himself took this attitude, which Easterners called “provincial," and 
he would have been willing even to submit the Lusitania incident to 
arbitration. He signed the first note of protest that Wilson wrote, but 
the next one was too much for him, and he resigned from the cabinet 
rather than be party to a policy which in his judgment might easily lead 
to war. 

The Lusitania correspondence lasted all through the summer of 1915. 
Wilson’s Wilson’s stand would not be firm enough gripped 

notes to the pro-war elements when he said in a public address just 

Germani/ before his fiust note was sent: “There is such a thing as a 

man being too proud to fight." He did, indeed, resist steadfastly all 
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efforts to stampede the country into war, but in three successive notes 
he argued the case with Germany and at length scored a diplomatic vic- 
tory. The submarine^ Wilson held, used as Germany was using it, was 
an illegal weapon. Americans were strictly within their rights in taking 
passage on belligerent merchant ships. The German government must 
disavow the sinking of the Lusitania and make reparations for the lives 
lost. Any repetition of the offense would be regarded a.s a “deliberately 
unfriendly” act. This was in fact a threat of war, as the German Am- 
bassador to the United States, Count von Bernstorff, a man of extraor- 
dinary good sense, fully understood.^ The German government was 
definitely worried about the situation, and on August 19, the sinking of 
the Arabic with a loss of two American lives, forced it rapidly toward a 
decision. In defiance of his instructions, von Bernstorff, on the morning 
of September 1, promised the American State Department in writing; 
"Liners will not be sunk by our submarines without warning and without 
safety of the lives of non-combatants, provided that the liners do not try 
to escape or offer resistance.” 

Von Bernstorff went further than his government intended, and was 
censured for what he had done, but for a time it appeared that the Ger- 
man government meant to live up to his promise. When German 
the facts about the Arabic sinking were all in, von Bernstorff, promises 
on definite orders from Berlin, presented apologies, promised an indem- 
nity for the loss of American lives, and stated that stringent instructions 
had been given to submaiine commanders which would prevent the re- 
currence of similar incidents. Many Americans, following Bryan’s argu- 
ments, were also ready to yield a point in behalf of peace. Resolutions 
sponsored in the House by Representative McLemore of Tennessee and 
in the Senate by Senator Gore of Oklahoma requested the President to 
warn American citizens that if they chose to travel on belligerent vessels 
they must do so at their own peril. Had the President interposed no 
objection there is good reason to suppose that these resolutions would 
have been adopted. But he objected strenuously. "Once accept a 
single abatement of right,” he told Congress, “and many other humili- 
ations would certainly follow, and the whole fine fabric of international 
law might crumble under our hands piece by piece.” As a result, the 
House defeated the resolution, 275 to 135, in a division which showed 
clearly that both parties were split on the issue. The Gore resolution 
was not brought to a vote in the Senate, but there, too, many of the 

^ J. H. von Bernstoril. My Three Years in America (1^20). The eiperienoea of the 
American ambaesOTor to Germany are recounted in J. W. Gerard, My Four Years Ger- 
many (1920), ~ 
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President’s own party, including Senator William J. Stone of Missouri, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, were known to 
favor the policy it proposed. 

With public opinion thus somewhat divided in the United States it is 
not surprising that the German government felt free to interpret its 
promises with some latitude. In November, 1915, the Ancona, an 
Italian ship, was sunk by an Austrian submarine, and the United States 
had to argue the whole matter out anew with Germany’s obedient ally. 
The final challenge came on March 24, 1916, when a German submarine 
torpedoed without warning and .sank a French steamer, the Sussex, with 
a loss of three American lives. Either the German government had gone 
back on its promises, or the civil authorities could not control the mili- 
taiy. Wilson’s protest against the sinking of the Sussex went the last 
possible limit of intensity, short of recommending war. Summoning 
both houses of Congress into joint session on April 19, 1916, the anni- 
versaiy of the battle of Lexington, he read to them the note he was send- 
ing to Germany. The submarine attacks, he declared, were “utterly 
incompatible with the principles of humanity, the long-established and 
incontrovertible rights of neutrals, and the sacred immunities of non- 
combatants” ; 

Unless the Imperial Government should now immediately declare and 
effect an abandonment of its present methods of submarine warfare against 
passenger and freight-carrying vessels, the Government of the United States 
can have no choice but to sever diplomatic relations altogether. This action 
the Government of the United States contemplates \vith the greatest re- 
luctance but feels constrained to take in behalf of humanity and the rights 
of neutral nations. 

Wilson thus pointedly renewed the threat of war he had made after the 
sinking of the Lusitania. The American Ambassador in Berlin was told 
to be in readiness to hand over American interests there to the Spani,sh 
Embassy. All the world knew that such a break would be merely the 
prelude to war. Faced by this unpleasant fact, the German government 
once more backed down, and stated its position in clear language: 

In accordance with the general principles of visit and search and destruc- 
tion of merchant vessels recognized by international law, such vessels, both 
witlrin and without the area declared as naval war zone, shall not be sunk 
without warning and without saving human lives, unless these ships attempt 
to escape or offer resistance. 

Coupled with this almost complete German acceptance of the American 
position was the oft-repeated demand that the United States should force 
the Allies, also, to abandon their illegal practices. ^ To this the American 
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government replied that it could not accept the German promise as con- 
tingent in any way upon American negotiations with other powers, and 
to this interpretation of the American position there was no reply. For 
nine months, whether because it feared the United States or because it 
had discovered a need for more submarines, the German government kept 
its promise. 

Threats of war can be conveyed by other means than words, and the 
German authorities can hardly have been unmindful of the enormous 
preparednesf? program that the United States was under- 
taking, The war had barely begun in Europe when the fm-jrrepm- 
advocates of preparedness in the United States began with 
great energy to press their case. Through newdy created organizations 
such as the National Security League, and the National Defen.se Society, 
as well as through the older patriotic societies, thej^ brought their con- 
tentions to the public. In opposition to these “miUtarists,” the oppo- 
nents of preparedness worked through such agencies as the American 
Peace Society, the National Peace Council, and the American League to 
Limit Armaments. For a time it appeared that the “pacifists” had 
greater weight witli the Wilson administration than the “militarists.” 
Bryan was violently opposed to preparedness, aird argued that if war 
came a million meir would .spring to arms overnight. “He talked as 
innooently,” said Colonel House, “as my little grandchild Jane Tucker.” 
Wilson himself seemed to thiirk that the proper course for the United 
States was to give the world an example of pacific idealism. But his cor- 
respondence with Gemrany over the Lusitania brought the Pre.sident to 
the preparedness side of the controversy. Military strength, he discov- 
ered, carried weight in diplomacy, and threats of war to be effective mu.st 
have something behiird them.^ 

On the very day that Wilson dispatched his third Lusitania note ho 
authorized the Army and Navy Departments to draft plans for the 
strengtherring of the national defenses, and in his annual message to 
Corrgress of December, 1915, he called emphatic attention to these pro- 
posals. When senators and representatives from tire Middle West 
showed indifference or even hostility to a stronger defense program, tire 
President made a speaking tour in January, 1916, tlrat took him to 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Chicago, Des Moines, Topeka, Kan- 
sas City, and St. Louis, While he was emphatic in his contention that 
the United States needed a stronger army, he went much further on naval 
preparedness, asserting that the American Navy should be superior to 

1 F. L. Huidekoper, The Military I/npreporerfnm of the United waa among 

the booka mnoh quoted by preparedness advocates. , 
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any other in the world. During the summer of 1916 preparedness pa- 
rades were held in nearly every sizable American city, and on Flag Day, 
June 14, the President himself led such a parade down Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Wilson’s belief in the necessity of preparedness was further confirmed 
by the failure of another House mission to Europe on behalf of peace. 
Secret nego- danger persisted that if the war dragged on the United 

nations with States might be drawn in, and once more House devised a 
England formula for peace. Working in the greatest secrecy with 
Sir Edward Grey, the British Foreign Minister, he evolved a scheme 
whereby the United States was to demand the cessation of hostilities and 
a conference of the belligerents to discuss peace terms. Presumably the 
Allied terms would meet with American approval whereas the German 
terms would not. The United States would then make it clear that un- 
less the Allied terms were accepted it would enter the war against Ger- 
many. This “plan to compel peace” was agreed to between Grey and 
House on February 22, 1916, but the President modified the promise of 
American co-operation by inserting before it the word ‘ ‘ probably. ’ ’ The 
British were unwilling to commit themselves to such a scheme unless 
they knew for a certainty what the United States would do, and so again 
House had to confess defeat. The British government had learned from 
an unimpeachable source that it could “probably” count on the United 
States for help, but the United States knew no more than it had known 
before about when the war would end. 

The National Defense Act which became a law in June, 1916, did not 
go as far as Wilson had wished, but it authorized the increase of the 
National standing army to 175,000 men and the National Guard to 
Defense Act 450,000 men ; also National Guard units might be drafted by 
the President at will into the service of the United States. The law 
created also an officers’ reserve corps to facilitate the further expansion 
of the anny in case war should come. Already General Wood, while 
chief of staff, had experimented with volunteer training camps for civil- 
ians at Plattsburg, New York, and elsewhere, and had convinced himself 
that useful reserve officers could be obtained in this way. The Defense 
Act wrote the Plattsburg idea into the law. Civilians might earn com- 
missions at one of the army training camps, or as students at one of the 
numerous colleges where military tactics were taught. The Secretary 
of War, Bindley M. Garrison, was deeply disappointed that the President 
did not insist upon the creation of a “continental army” of volunteers, 
recruited directly into the service of the United States, and in no way 
subject, as was the case with the National Guards, to the individual 
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states. The President, while favoring the idea, felt obliged to bow to 
political expediency, and Garrison resigned from the cabinet in protest. 
The new Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker of Ohio, was reputed to be 
a “pacifist,” but his conduct in office belied the charge. 

Matching the National Defense Act came the Naval Appropriation 
Act of August, 1916, which carried with it $313,000,000, the largest sum 
that Congress had ever yet voted at any one time for naval purpo.se.s. 
Secretary Daniels had recommended a five-year building program to 
include the constmetion of ten dreadnaught.s and .six battle cruisers, but 
Congress reduced the five-year period to three and debated interminably 
the relative merits of the types of ships requested. The battle of Jutland, 
fought May 31, 1916, convinced naval experts that neither the huge bat- 
tleships nor the lighter cruisers could safely be discarded, and the law, 
as finally passed, authorized the immediate construction of four dread- 
naughts and four battle cruisers. Three capital ships, the Nevada, the 
Oklahoma, and the Pennsylvania had just been completed and added to 
the navy. 

Almost as significant as the two military measures was an amendment 
to the Army Appropriation Act of 1916 that created a Council of Na- 
tional Defense. The phrase “total war” had not yet come Council of 
into use, but the fact that a whole national economy had to National 
be reshaped to meet the exigencies of war was apparent to 
everyone who had read the news from Europe. The purpose of the 
council was “the co-ordination of industries and resources for the na- 
tional security and welfare.” Its membership consisted of six cabinet 
officers, to be aided by seven unpaid civilian experts. Upon their shoul- 
ders was to fall the task of formulating such plans as might be necessary 
to maintain a united civilian front against enemy attack. 

A fourth defense measure created the United States Shipping Board of 
five members which might build or otherwise acquire and operate a fleet 
of merchantmen. The important part that ships would have to play if 
the United States became involved in war was thus fully foreseen; To 
carry on the actual business of managing the fleet, a government-owned 
corporation might be created, and the year following, with the United 
States actually at war, the Emergency Fleet Corporation began this 
work. 

When Wilson notified Germany that the United States would not tol- 
erate a continuation of the submarine campaign, he was making no idle 
threat. The United States was preparing for war as it had never pre- 
pared for war before. And there were few who could ask seriously 
“What war?” 
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The campaign and election of 1916 occurred during the months im- 
mediately following Wilson’s diplomatic victory over Germany. That 
Election he would be a candidate to succeed himself in spite of the 
of 1916 ^jjat the platform on which he was elected opposed a 

second term was universally taken for granted. Wilson was the leader 
of his party. Even the defection of Bryan gave the President no cause 
for alarm, for by the time Biyan quit the cabinet Wilson had wholly 
eclipsed him. The congressional elections of 1914 had found most of the 
Progressives back in the Republican fold, but the Democrats emerged 
triumphant in a straight-out two-party contest. The reason for this, 
everyone knew, was Woodrow Wilson. When the Democratic Conven- 
tion met in St. Louis June 14, it had nothing to do but to renominate both 
Wilson and Marshall by acclamation, and to record in its platform com- 
plete approval of every action the administration had taken.’ 

The real question of the campaign was, Could the Republicans and 
the Progressives get together? If they could Wilson might be defeated; 
Nominaiion if they could not, and Roosevelt chose to run again on a 
of Hughes third-party ticket, Wilson was certain of re-election. Could 
the Republicans be induced to forget the bitterness of 1912 and them- 
selves nominate Roosevelt? If not, then whom could they choose who 
would satisfy the Progressives? But the most insistent demands for 
reunion of the shattered party came from its two most wholly incompat- 
ible elements. On the one hand were the “militarists,” who criticized 
the weakness of Wilson’s foreign policy both toward Mexico and toward 
Germany, and urged Roosevelt, or someone equally forthright, as the Re- 
publican nominee. On the other hand were the pro-Germans and the 
pacifists, who denounced the President’s favoritism for the Allies, con- 
denrned his advocacy of preparedness, and feared that his policies would 
lead to war. Only one name seemed to satisfy both factions, that of 
Charles Evans Hughes. Hughes, with the discretion permitted to 
Supreme Court justices, had not taken sides for or against Germany, for 
or against intervention in Mexico, for or against preparedness. Nor had 
he been involved in any way in the disastrous split of four years before. 
His background as governor of New York was satisfying to the Pro- 
gressive wing of the party, and his decisions as associate justice had 
caused the conservatives no alarm. Hughes’s availability was so obvi- 
ous, that the Republicans, meeting at Chicago June 7, named him on the 
first ballot, although he had done nothing to advance his candidacy and 
had not even said that he would accept the nomination. For Vice-Presi- 

I The story of this campaign and much other information pertinent to an understanding 
of the period ia in Mark Sullivan, Our Times, y. Over Here, 1914^-1918 (1933). 
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dent they chose Fairbanks of Indiana, who had served in that capacity 
under Eoosevelt. 

What w'oulcl Roosevelt do? The Progressives, meeting at the same 
time and in the same city as the Republicans, offered him a renomination, 
and chose for second place John M. Parker of Louisiana. Death of the 
But Roosevelt avoided an outright acceptance of the nom- Piogremve 
ination, and a little later withdrew in favor of Hughes. He 
had never liked Hughes and never would, but his hatred of Wilson had 
grown to such inten.sity that he would stop at nothing to acf“onipli.sh the 
Pre,sident’.s defeat. By a divided vote the Progres.sive national com- 
mittee accepted Roosevelt’s decision, and the Progre.ssivc Party came 
to an end. 

The day Hughe, s resigned from the Supreme Court to accept the 
proffered Republican nomination he might have been elected, for then all 
factions could claim him a.s their own. But the negative campaign he 
was forced to make placed him at a serious disadvantage. The Presi- 
dent, on the other hand, had actually kept the country out of war, and 
by his dynamic leadership had put through a spectacular and compre- 
hensive program of reform. Against “hyphenate” Americans, whose 
loyalty was divided between some European country and the United 
States, he struck out viciously. One such, Jeremiah A. O’Leary, whose 
object was to induce Irish-Americans and German-Americans to vote the 
Republican ticket, sent a long telegram to Wilson denouncing him for 
unfairness to Germany. The President’s reply was tart: “I would feel 
deeply mortified to have you or anybody like you vote for me. Since 
you have access to many di.sloyal Americans and I have not, I will ask 
you to convey this message to them.” 

Hughes had only one stroke of luck. The four great railway brother- 
hoods chose the Labor Day immediately preceding the election as a 
desirable time to strike for recognition of the basic eight- The Adam-- 
hour day and time and a half for overtime. Such a .strike 
in an age when there was virtually no such thing as transpoitation by 
trucks would have throttled bu.siiie.s 8 and seriously hampered the Presi- 
dent’s efforts to speed up preparedness. Faced by this emergency, Wil- 
son asked Congress to prevent the strike by enacting into law the de- 
mands of the brotherhoods. Congress obeyed with the passage of the 
Adamson Act, which became a law on September 1 . Here Hughes had 
ample ground for criticism, and he made the moat of it, but when he was 
asked if he would favor the repeal of the law, he replied, “¥011 can’t 
repeal a surrender.” ^ Whatever advantage Hughes might have gained 

1 As a matter of fact, had Hughes chosen to remain on the bench, he might have Iieen 
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from the pab&age of the Adamson Art he lost by his tactless handling of 
the Progressives. In California, tor example, his avoidance of a meeting 
with Senator Johnson doubtless cost him the vote of that state, and the 
election. 

The night of election day it appeared certain that Hughes had won. 
He had carried the East almost .solidly, including the State of New York. 
He had carried also every state in the Old Northwest except 
Ohio. But the returns from the South and the faithcu West nnrrow 
told a different stoiy. The solid South was conceded to the 
Deraociats, but nothing of the kind was expected fiom such dependable 
Republican centers as Iowa and Kansas Nevertheless Wilson carried 
every state west of the Mississippi except Mimiesota, South Dakota, and 
Oregon, and these he lost only by slender margins. In the electoral 
college the vote stood 277 to 254, the closest division since 1876, but the 
popular vote gave Wilson a lead of 9,129,606 to 8,538,221. Again the 
Democrats captured both houses of Congre.ss. Significantly the protest 
vote of nearly a million that had been cast for Eugene V. Debs, the So- 
cialist candidate in 1912, dropped to 585,113 for Allen Benson, in 1916. 
Wilson’s victory over Hughes was due in no small part to the appeal that 
his legislative program had made to liberal voters, and not merely, as his 
opponents claimed, to the campaign slogan, “He kept us out of war.” 
His strength with the peace advocates was gieatly lessened by his devo- 
tion to preparedness, but his lecord as a lawgiver satisfied longings that 
dated back to the days of Populism. The slogan did indeed make him 
votes, particularly in the “pioAdncial-minded” Middle West, which was 
definitely opposed to w'ar, and among the newly enfranchized women 
voters. The Nineteenth Amendment did not become a part of the Con- 
stitution until 1920, but by 1916 eleven western states had adopted 
woman suffrage, and all but one of them voted for Wilson. 

For a stnctly personal reason this should have been a matter of some 
satisfaction to the President. On October 6, 1916, fifteen months after 
the death of his first wife, he had aroused a storm of criticism and slander 
by announcing hi.s forthcoming marriage to Mm. Edith Bolling Galt, the 
widow of a Washington merchant. The action of the women voters 
seemed to give the lie to as baseless a set of calumnies as any President 
has ever had to face. 

instrumental m defeating tins law The railroads refused to be bound by it until its con- 
stitutionality had been tested m the courts, and on March 19, 1917, the Supreme Court, by 
a five-to-four decision, upheld it Associate Justice John H. Clarke of Ohio, with whom 
Wilson had replaced Hughes, voted with the maiority, Wilson made two other appoint- 
msnta to the Supreme Oomt, Justice James O MoReynolds of Tennessee, who turned out 
to be a oonsiatent conservative, and Justice Louis P Brandeia of Massaohusetts, whose 
liboraliam was never challenged. 



CHAPTER XXII 


INTERVENTION IN EUROPE 


Never during the campaign of 1916 had Wilson pledged himself to keep 
the country out of war. Up to that time he had succeeded in preserving 
The hazards at least a technical neutrality, and he meant to follow that 
of neutiality course as long as he could. But the power to keep the 
United States out of war had passed from his hands and he knew it. He 
had a threat out which, if defied by the German government, was certain 
to lead to war. How to stop the hostilities in Europe before the United 
States became party to them was still his greatest concern. Undoubtedly 
he was deeply impressed by the popularity of the slogan, “He kept us out 
of war,” and after the election he redoubled his efforts to find a sure road 
to peace. He was frankly disappointed that the Allies had turned a deaf 
ear to House’s “plan to compel peace,” and increasingly suspicious that 
the Allied intentions were hardly less predatory than those of their ene- 
mies. Convinced, at any rate, that a stalemate was preferable to a con- 
tinuation of the war, he made up his mind to ask both .sides for a precise 
statement of their war aims. 

The situation at the moment favored the Central Powers. In the 
West the rival armies were deadlocked, but nearly all of Belgium and 
a large section of northern France lay in German hands. In the East the 
Russians had lost most of Poland, while Rumania was no sooner in the 
war on the Allied side than her army was defeated and her territory 
occupied. Much of Serbia had long since been overrun. With Austria, 
Bulgaria, and Turkey completely subsciwient to the German will, the 
long-dreamed-of Miiteleuropa had become a fact. Germany had lost her 
colonies, and she was beginning to suffer from the Allied blockade, but as 
matters stood she had won the war. If through Wilaon’s mediation a 
negotiated peace could be obtained, the German government was pre- 
pared to take the risk, Intentionally anticipating anything Wilson 
might choose to say, Germany on December 12 let It be known that she 
was willing to enter a peace conference and asked the United States to 
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transmit her offer to the Allies. What her term.s would be she left the 
world to guess, but the tone of the German note was that of the victor 
offering peace to the vanquished. 

In apprising the Allies of the German offer, Wilson served notice that 
he, too, would soon address them on the subject of peace. He was 
visibly embarrassed that the Germans had so timed their 
overture as to make his forthcoming .statement seem like an ‘lequesi for 
echo of approval to theirs, but he was determined ncvertlie- 
le.ss to carry out his plan. In a note released December 20, 1910, he 
asked the fighting powers for “an avowal of their ro.spective views” as to 
terms upon which the war might be concluded. Both aides, he obseived, 
claimed to be fighting for “virtually the same” things, the rights of small 
nations and security for themselves. Perhaps if they would state their 
war aims more precisely, the differences between them w’ould not be to 
great for statesmanship to bridge. 

The German answer was prompt but completely evasive. It reiterated 
the willingness of the imperial governnrent to enter a peace conference, 
and stated that the German war aims would be fully made known around 
the council table. Privately, the United States was informed that Ger- 
many expected a part of France, a free hand in Belgium, and heavy 
indemnities. But the Allies were in no mood to confess defeat. In Great 
Britain Lloyd George had just replaced Asquith as Prime Minister on the 
issue of the more effective prosecution of the war, and in France a similar 
cabinet shake-up had occurred. To offer easy terms would be interpreted 
as a sign of weakness. After indignantly rejecting the Gennan peace 
offer, the Allies also stated victors’ terms. Peace must carry with it the 
restitution of conquered territories, full reparations for the damages done, 
and guaranties that nothing of the kind would happen again. 

Reading these replies it seemed to Wilson that both the Central Powers 
and the Allies were almost equally determined to obtain for themselves 


the maximu m spoils of war. There could be no hope of a 
lasting peace if either side were permitted to have its way. 
On January 22, 1917, in an address before the Senate he 


" Peace 
viithout 
victory" 


began to argue the case for a “peace without victory,” hoping that 


eventually the warring nations would heed the wisdom of hia words. 


Such a peace as the victor might impose upon the vanquished, he said, 


“would be accepted in humiliation, under duress, at an mtolerable 


sacrifice, and would leave a sting, a resentment, a bitter memory upon 
which terms of peace would rest, not permanently, but only as upon 
quicksand. Only a peace between equals can last,” He even outlined 
the terms of what he thought would constitute a just peace; equality of 
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rights for small and great nations; universal recognition of the principle 
that governments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed; the right of every great people to have an outlet to the sea; the 
freedom of the seas "in law and in fact”; the limitation of armaments; 
and the avoidance by all nations of entangling alliances. Already he had 
made known his belief that there must be a league to enforce peace, and 
he told the Senate that if such a peace as he had outlined could be made 
the United States must do its part to maintain it. 

These were bravo words and tme words, but before they were spoken 
the German govermnent had already decided upon the policy which was 
The subma- to rob them of their effect. Convinced by the German 
rine again admiralty that unrestricted submarine warfare would 
speedily destroy enough shipping to isolate Great Britain and force her 
to sue for peace, the German government announced on January 31, 
1917, that its submarines would sink on sight all ships found within 
specified war zones, whether neutral or belligerent. Its promise to the 
United States not to sink without warning and wdthout making provision 
for the safety of non-combatants it withdrew on the ground that the 
United States had failed to stop the illegal practices of the Allies. Regu- 
lar American passenger ships were to be permitted in and out of Falmouth 
once a week, provided they were painted with red and white vertical 
stripes, carried an American flag at the stern and a large white and red 
checkered flag at the masthead, and maintained full illumination at 
night.i 

Wilson had no choice now but to break off diplomatic relations with 
Germany, and this he promptly did. He professed, however, to believe 
Armed that Germany wmuld never do what she had threatened to 
nevtraliiy awaited an “overt act” before taking more drastic 

action. When American shipowners, fearing submarine attacks, refused 
to allow their ships to enter the war zone, the President asked the author- 
ity of Congress to arm American merchantmen, Such a measure passed 
the House, 4.03 to 13, but in the Senate it was delayed by a fihbuster until 
March 4, when the short session of the Sixty-Fourth Congress legally 
expired. “A little group of willful men,” said the President, “represent- 
ing no opinion but their own, have rendered the great government of the 
United States helpless and contemptible.” But the President was not 

Newton D. Baker, Why We Went to War (1936), blames the renewed use of the sub- 
marine for American entrance into the war. See also, Charles Seymour, American Neutral- 
ity, 1914-1917 (1936), and by the same author Woodrow Wilson ar^^he World War (1921). 
Ear more critical of the American case is C. C. Tansili, America does to War (1938). It 
should be noted that the German government regarded its statements to the United States 
as merely declarations of intentions which might be withdrawn atjany time, especially in 
case the United States did nothing to break the British blockade, i 
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quite fair. The dozen opponents of the measure in the Senate included 
such outstanding leaders as Stone of Missouri, La Toilette of Wisconsin, 
and Norris of Nebraska. The President knew and they knew that they 
represented the opinions of many Americans besides themselves, men 
who saw in the President’s “armed neutrality” only a speedy road to 
a war that they did not want. Most of the German element in the Amer- 
ican population was opposed to war, most of the Socialists opposed it, 
and such advocates of peace as^William Jennings Biyan and William 
Randolph Hearst had numerous and sincere supptmtevs. So far as arm- 
ing merchantmen was concerned, the President was undeterred from his 
course by the failure of Congress to act. On the authority of an unre- 
pealed statute of 1797 he allowed merchant ships to cany rapid-fire 
guns, placed navy crews at their disposal, and ordered that submarines 
be shot on sight. Obviously peace hung by only the slenderest 
thread. “If we sink an American ship,” said Bernstorff on his way 
home, “we shall get war. If not, I suppose we shall avoid it.” 

The last faint hope that war would be avoided was soon dispelled. On 
March 1 the American State Department released the stoiy of a crude 
German plot for the dismemberment of the IJnion. Infor- 
mation obtained by the British secret service and passed mermann 
along to Washington revealed that Alfred Zimmermann, 
the German Foreign Minister, had offered Mexico the States of Texas, 
New Mexico, and Arizona, together with liberal financial aid, if Mexico 
would join Germany, should war between Germany and the United 
States break out. Further, the President of Mexico was to urge Japan 
to shift to the side of the Central Powei-s, presumably in return for what 
spoils Japan might desire at the expense of the United States. Needless 
to say, the Zimmermann note added generously to the already intense 
anti-German feeling. A little later in the same month came the news 
that Russia had overthrown the government of the czars, and was be- 
coming a democracy. If the United States joined in the war, she need 
not now be ashamed of a partnership with Rus,sia; indeed, the support of 
the Rus.sian Revolution seemed to many liberals good cause for war. 
Finally, the overt act for which Wilson had waited and against which he 
had hoped in vain came on March 18, when three American ships were 
S link with loss of American lives. The die was now cast. Germany had 
made it completely clear that American protests would no longer hamper 
the work of the submarines. 

Wilson’s action was prompt and predictable. On April 2 he called 
Congress into special session, and on the evening of that day read it his 
call to arms. After reciting the history of America’s recent relations with 
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Germany he declared that neutrality had ceased to be “feasible or 
desirable,” that armed neutrality had proved to be “impracticable,” 
and that the only recourse left was war. He disclaimed any desire to 
fight against the German people, and distinguished carefully between 
them and their government. That government, however, had challenged 
the security of democracy throughout the world. The United States 
was glad to fight it, he said, 

for the ultimate peace of the world and for the liberation of its peoples, the 
German peoples included; for the rights of nations great and small and the 
privilege of men everywhere to choose their way of life and of obedience. 
The world must bo made safe for democracy. Its peace must be planted 
upon the tested foundations of political liberty. We have no selfish ends to 
serve. We desire no conquest, no dominion. We seek no indemnities for 
ourselves, no material compensations for the sacrifices we shall freely make. 

. . . America is privileged to spend her blood and her might for the principles 
that gave her birth and happiness and the peace which she has treasured. 
God helping her, she can do no other. 

The response of Congress to the President’s eloquent appeal was not 
unanimous, but it was overwhelming enough to be convincing. On April 4 
Congress the Senate pa.ssed the war resolution by a vote of 82 to 6, 
declares war on April 6 the House concurred by a vote of 373 to 50. 
Diplomatic relations with Austria-Hungary were promptly broken, but 
war was not declared until December 7. Against Germany’s other 
allies, Turkey and Bulgaria, the United States issued no declarations 
of war. Claiming that the war against Germany was being fought 
on behalf of neutral rights generally, the United States urged other 
neutrals also to join in the crusade. As a result Cuba, Panama, Siam, 
Liberia, China, and Brazil entered the war on the Allied side, and sev- 
eral other nations broke off diplomatic relations. Long before, Japan 
and Portugal had joined in order to fulfill their alliances with Great 
Britain, while Italy by generous promises and Greece by threats had 
also been brought into the Allied camp. Thus the war became in fact 
as well as in name a World War. 

I It is extremely difficult to catalogue all the factors that worked to- 
I gether to draw the United States into the war. Undoubtedly the 
Why Amer- diplomatic impasse over submarine warfare did in fact 
icafovght precipitate hostilities, and he who says that the United 
States would have entered the war even if illegal sinkings had not been 
resumed says far more than he can prove. But undoubtedly there were 

1 other considerations at work to influence the American, people. British 
propaganda was not necessary to convince the United States that the 
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Central Powers wore the aggressors, and that the rape of Belgium was a 
crime. Most Americans had thought as much fz'om the beginning of the 
war. But the British did present their case with skill; they made more 
of Gcrmair atrocities than the facta justified, and they persuaded many 
Americans that a German victory would mean the beginning of the end 
for civilization. 'It is not true, as often as.serted, that the British, be- 
cause of their control of the cables, filtered all the news that reached the 
United States. '^Phey did control the cable.s and they filtered the new.s, 
but the Germans were able to send their version of current events across 
the Atlantic by wireless, and did ,so regularly. ’Unfortunately, German 
attempts to color the news were fairly obvious to American readers, 
whereas the Allied propagandists did their work with consummate skill. 
But even more important than skillful propaganda was the disposition 
of the public to believe what it wanted to believe. 'Newspapers telling 
of Allied victories .sold better than newspapers telling of Allied defeats. 
Minority groups who wished to believe the German propaganda saw 
nothing incredible about the .stories emanating from German 8ource.s. 
wThe bulk of the American people took sides in August, 1914, and never 
wavered in their loyalties throughout the entire period of neutrality 

■^he fear that the Allies might lose the war had much to do with the 
willingness of the United States to enter it. The danger of Allied defeat 
was too apparent for censors and propagandists to conceal, ^ 

The success of German offensives in the East and the col- German. 
lapse of Allied offensives in the West told their own stories. 
Discouraging reports from private sources revealed the existence of a 
defeatist spirit in France that might presently gain control of the govern- 
ment. ’The people of the United States did not wish to see the Central 
Powers win. ' They preferred an Allied victory, and they would have been 
willing to accept a stalemate that left the Allies strong* , 'But probably 
a clear majority of them were in a mood to fight rather than permit a 
German triumph. There can be no doubt as to the effectiveness of the 
Alli ed propaganda at this point. "Many Americans were convinced that 
if Germany won in Europe she would next attack America. Tlurope was 
poor; America was rich. ‘‘Germany would need indemnities to recover 
from the war; the United States might have to pay them. ’Better fight 
now with the Allies &an later alone, Better fight on European soil than 
on American soil. ' 'As, if to clinch the argument came the Zinunermann 
note. Germany was even ready to hand over portions of the United 

i-H. C. Peterson, Propaganda for War (1039), examines closely the efleota ol British 
propaganda in America. It should be compared with J. P. Jones a^d P. M. Hollister, TJse 
German Secret Service in America (1918), and H. I?. Lasswell, Propaig^a Technique in the 
World War (1S27), 
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States to Mexico and Japan. It is difficult to believe that at the end 
of a long grueling war Germany would still have been able to cross the 
Atlantic for an attack on the United States, but the American people 
were in no mood to take a chance. Belgian atrocities, multiplied a thou- 
sand fold in the telling, coupled with the constant recurrence of heartless 
submarine sinkings, gave Americans a distorted picture of the German 
character.^ Except in a few parts of the South they forgot that “Sher- 
man’s dashing Yankee boys” had had as much to answer for, and they 
quite overlooked the calculated cruelty inflicted on German non- 
combatants by the British blockade. War, whoever made it, was still 
precisely what Sherman said it was, but to the Americans of 1917 only the 
Germans had become “Huns.” 

fThere is an economic side to the picture which it is difficult to state 
without overemphasis. Most Americans were only faintly aware of it, 
Economio but the facts were clear. "^The United States in the fall of 
Jaclors IQli escaped a depression only by virtue of war orders. 

These purchases were entirely legal, even when they were of contraband, 
and were so described by the American State Department. On loans to 
the Allies by American citizens to pay for war purchases, however, the 
State Department pursued a shifting course. At first it said that such 
loans were inconsistent with American neutrality, then it attempted to 
draw a distinction between loans and credits, but finally in August, 1916, 
it sanctioned both. By that time American prosperity was more closely 
bound up than ever with war orders, and without more loans there was 
the gravest danger that the orders would stop. With the spring of 1917 
the Allies had too nearly exhausted their credit in the United States for 
comfort; already they owed American money-lenders over a billion 
dollars, and the limit for the sale of their securities had almost been 
reached. Ambassador Page stated the case clearly in a telegram to 
Wilson, dated March 5, 1917. The international outlook, he main- 
tained, was “most alarming ” to the American financial interest. Franco- 
Aracrican and Anglo-American exchange were in “almost immediate 
danger” of being disturbed. 

This will, of course, cause a panic in the United States France and 

England must have a large enough credit in the United States to prevent 
the collapse of world trade and of the whole of European finance. If we 
should go to war with Geraiany the greatest help we could give the Allies 
would be such a credit 

He might also have added that collection of the debts due American 
citizens from the Allies would be extremely difficult if Germany won the 
war. •^ut it is idle to suppose that these war orders and war loans were 
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wholly responsible for American entrance into the war. They consti- 
tuted unimpeachable evidence of the thoroughgoing way in which the 
United States had taken sides in the struggle, but they did not at all tell 
the whole story as to why the United States had taken sides so com- 
pletely d 

^'t)ne must always remember that peoples rarely reason their way into 
a war. In general, war comes only when emotion triumphs over reason. 
Wilson touched a magic chord when he said, “The world The “war 
must be made safe for democracy.” With Russia in the 
throes of a democratic revolution a fair case could be made for the asser- 
tion that the war was a conflict between autocracies and democracies. 
With autocratic rulers free to build up military machines and to declare 
war at will, the peace-loving democracies were at a serious disadvantage. 
A.s long a.s autocracy was enthroned among the great nations of the world, ■ 
a lasting peace could never be made. Thus the war became not only , 
a war to make the world safe for democracy, but also a “war to end war.” ! 
Whatever sordid motives may have influenced a few, the great majority i 
of the American people went to war on grounds of the highest idealism. 
They thought they were fighting for democracy and for peace. 

’“before the entrance of the United States into the war mo.st Americans 
had taken it for granted that geographic conditions would limit American 
participation primarily to naval and financial aid. ^ succession of mis- 
sions from the Allied capitals soon proved that much more would be 
necessary if the Central Powers were ever to be defeated. The English 
came fir.st led by Balfour, who under Lloyd George had replaced Grey as 
Foreign Minister. They were followed by the French under Joffre and 
Viviani, and then by delegsRions from the lesser Allies. It was the .same 
tale by whomever told. tThe Allies were nearing exhaustion. France 
was bled white, and the submarine was bringing Great Britain to her 
knees. The Allies needed everythuig, money, ships, supplies, men. 
Nor could they wait. The United States must move quickly and avoid 
mistakes. The missions had a great deal of advice to give on how a na- 


* A pioneer Work in the reconsidoration of the case against Germany was ('. H. Grattan, 
Why We Fought (1929). The evidence here produced was followed in considerable part in 
Walter Millis, Road to War: America, 1914-17 (1935), which during the years that pre- 
ceded the outbreak of the second "World War became a kind of Bible for the isolationists, 
Writing in 1939, after war had again broken out, Millis assorted: “1 have never believed 
that there were any two or three simple ‘causes’ of American entry into the World War. 
I have never believed that it was primarily propaganda, or the Morgan loans, or the 
growth of the war-supply industries, or the barbarity of the submarine, or the menace of 
imperialism which 'got the United States into the war.’ Rather, it seems to me that 
American intervention was the result of a complicated process with which each of these 
factors had something to do, but in which none of them was clearly decisive,” Reader’s 
Digest, vol. xxvi, no. 213, p. 96 (January, 1940). 
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lion should conduct itself in time of war. Much of it came from the 
heart, for it had been learned only by bitter experience. 

Most of aU, the Allies needed men, and the American government, 
which had expected to be able to take its time about creating an army, 
TheSelec- found that il must make hast^ The General Staff had 
Uve Service already laid its plans. The principle of volunteering had 
broken down in England. It had failed to produce large 
enough armies, and it had often brought the wrong men into service. 
A man’s patriotic ardor proved a poor index of his fitness to be a soldier. 
He might serve his country far better in another capacity, while many 
who could best “do their bit” in the army might never volunteer. It was 
not an easy matter to persuade Congress to abandon the American tradi- 
tion of a volunteer army for the European system of an army of con- 
scripts, but after weeks of debate it was clone. The Selective Service 
Act, which became a law on May 18, 1917, required all men between the 
ages of twenty-one and thirty, inclusive, to register for service. Civilian 
committees rvere to carry out the work of registration and to pass on the 
merits of requests for exemption. Eegistration was conducted like an 
election, with no military fanfare whatever, and without disorder, On 
June 5, 1917, nearly ten million men obeyed the law, and after September 
12, 1918, when all between the ages of eighteen and forty-five had been 
registered, the total number liable to the draft reached 24,234,021. The 
registrants were divided into five classes, the first of which consisted of 
able-bodied, unmarried men, without dependents. The 2,810,296 men 
actually selected for service came from this group alone. An elaborate 
lottery system determined the order in which they were called. ^ 

Nevertheless, the American army that fought in the World War con- 
tained many volunteers. Before the draft became wholly effective the 
combined strength of the regular army and the National Guard had 
reached about 750,000 men. Wisely the military leaders decided to make 
use of these partly trained units in the creation of the great, new national 
army. The fu’st twenty-five divisions were to be formed from regulars 
and drafted men, and the next fifty, from National Guardsmen and 
drafted men. Before the war ended, fifty-five divisions, each consisting 
of about 28,000 officers and men, had been organized. Of these only 
twenty (First to Twentieth) were based on regular army units, and 

1 Benedict Crowell and B. P. Wilaon, editors, ffow America Went to War (6 vols., 1921), 
is an account from official sources of the nation's -various war activities, and is admirahly 
complete. Two volumes. The Road to France, cover the organization of the American army 
and its transportation abroad. See also Arthur Bullard, Mohiliting America (1917), and 
FredericlO Palmer, Newton Z). Baker; America at Wat' (2 vols., 1931). The best single 
volume on American participation in the war is F. U. Paxson, American Democracy and the 
World War, n, America at War, 1917-1918 (1939). 
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seventeen (Twenty-Sixth to Forty-Second) on the National Guard, while 
eighteen (Seventy-Sixth to Ninety-Third) were created out of the un- 
trained man-power made available by the draft. Ultimately the con- 
tinuous transfer of individuals and units from one division to another 
broke down fairly completely all distinctions as to origin. 

The officers available for the higher commands in the new National 
Army came from West Point, from the Army War College, and from the 
Officers’ Reserve Training Camps. To assist them in the OJJirer- 
work of training and organization the Allies lent the United 
States some eight hundred experienced officers. Lesser posts were filled 
by picked men who had been given a ninety-days’ intensive training at 
camps organized on the Plattsburg model. At first only the most promis- 
ing of those who volunteered were accepted for officer-traimng; later, 
candidates selected on merit from among the drafted men were also given 
an opportunity to earn commissions. Four classes of officers were 
graduated from these three-months’ training courses before the war was 
over. The young lieutenants thus commissioned had much to learn when 
they took over their commands, and officers’ schools were maintained to 
teach them white they were also teaching others. Unlike most of the 
lesser officers in the American Civil War, they were at least better trained 
than the men they were given to command. 

In line with the policy of no political appointments, the in-sistent desire 
of Theodore Roosevelt to head a division of volunteers had to be dis- 
appointed. Roosevelt had been indeed for seven and a half years com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy of the United States, but his actual 
military experience amounted only to a few weeks in 1898. His boast 
that during two aggressive fights during the Santiago campaign his regi- 
ment had “lost a third of the officers and a fifth of the enlisted men” was 
hardly a recommendation . He had other disqualifications, some of which 
were known and some of which were not. He was approaching sixty 
years of age, he had lost the sight of one eye, and he carried in hi.s body 
the germs of disease that he had picked up in 1914 during an ill-advised 
exploring trip in Brazil, His qualifications were strictly political, and to 
have made him a major-general would have repeated one of the worst 
blunders of the Civil War. His hatred for Wilson, already burning 
brightly, flamed up anew after his rejection. This was a “very exclusive 
war,” he maintained, but he played a prominent rhle in maintaining 
civilian morale. 

For the training of the soldiei-s thirty-two army camps were distributed 
about the country. The building of these cantonments was rashed 
through on the cost-plus basis by harried contractors who competed with 
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each other and with every other builder for the materials they needed. 
The camps northern camps, which were built mainly of 

and canton^ wood, ran to about eight million dollars apiece; those located 
merits South and allocated to National Guard units relied to 

a greater extent upon tents. Inevitably there was at first much confu- 
sion and delay in obtaining the beds, blankets, uniforms, and equipment 
necessary to make the troops comfortable, but in general the lessons of 
the Spanish-American War had been well learned. The camps were well 
located and sanitary; the soldiers were provided with excellent and 
adequate rations; medical and hospital facilities were generously pro- 
vided; even the necessity of amusement was not overlooked. Training 
for service in the camps rarely lasted longer than six months. During 
this time the men learned obedience ("You’re in the Army now!’’), the 
first and hardest lesson of the soldier, and they sometimes learned also, 
along with the rudiments of military drill, something of the self-discipline 
necessary for effective ser-vice under difficult conditions. Specialized 
trainhig was rarely attempted until the American units had landed in 
France, and actual fighting was permitted only after service in some quiet 
sector. This at least was the ideal situation. Actually transfers and 
replacements sometimes resulted in the sheerest “rookies” reaching the 
battle zone a few weeks after being drafted. 

The problem of financing the war would have been great had the 
United States had only her own expenditures to consider. As a matter of 
Wartime fact she had also to finance the Allies. Great Britain down 
finance gf American participation had served as banker 

for herself and for the other nations at war with Geimany, but by the 
spring of 1917 her financial resources were nearing exhaustion. As al- 
ready noted, her ability to continue purchases in the United States was 
reaching its limit. At first British-owned American securities paid for 
what the Allies bought; then loans floated in the United States; after that 
loans must be made directly by the American government or the pur- 
chases must stop. The role of money-lender to the Allies was accepted 
by the United States without hesitation, and was continued for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

In spite of considerable interest in the “pay-as-you-go” theory advo- 
cated by many economists, the necessity of heavy bond issues to finance 
die war was taken for granted. Money was needed immediately, and 
newly devised taxes would take months or even years to produce a 
revenue. The fii'st loan act passed by Congress became a law on April 24 
without having received a single adverse vote in either House. It 
authorized the borrowing of five billion dollars, two billions of which 
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were to be for American wartime needs, and the rest to be lent to the 
Allies. Subsequent credits were voted as needed, and five huge hond 
issues were floated, the first four known as “Liberty Loans,” and the last, 
which was offered after the fighting had ended, as the “Victory Loan.” 
The total amounts^ so subscribed reached $21,448,120,300, and drew 
upon the savings of over sixty-five million individuals. Each loan was 
accompanied by a great “drive,” in which every conceivable device was 
used to induce both those who had the means and those who had not to 
subscribe. The bonds were issued in denominations as low as fifty and 
one hundred dollars, and the purchase of such a bond, on the installment 
plan if need be, was made almost a test of loyalty. “Four-minute men” 
harangued theater, church, and school audiences on the iniquities of the 
Germans and the necessity of the war. Individuals who were suspected 
of being “pro-German” were compelled to prove their patriotism by 
particularly generous contributions; if they did not, their houses might 
be decorated with yellow paint, or they might even be subjected to 
rough hairdling. Corporations with large payrolls put pressure upon 
their employees to suhscribe.^ 

Not all of this was necessary to float the loans, for each issue was 
heavily oversubscribed, but the government deemed it good policy to 
have every American, as nearly as possible, invest in the war. “Thrift 
stamps ” and war-savings certificates were devised to tap even the savings 
of the children. Purchasers of bonds were strongly urged not to part 
with them, but many who were forced by social pressure to buy were soon 
driven by economic pressure to sell what they had bought. Board bills, 
grocery bills, doctors’ bills, and debts of every kind were paid with them. 
Before the war was over, the bonds were selling at heavy discounts, and 
speculators who had the means to pick them up at low prices were as- 
sured of splendid profits. This might have been prevented had the 
government established a sinking fund to buy back at par such bonds as 
their purchasers were unable to hold. 

The “pay-as-you-go” advocates made every effort to induce Congress 
to levy high wartime taxes. It was good economics, they said, to pay 
for the war out of the profits that the war was sure to promote. Their 

> The precise amounts of the loans were aa follows : 


First $2,000,000,000 June, 1917 3j^ per cent 

Second 3,808,766,160 November, 1917 4 per cent 

Third 4,176,616,850 May, 1918 4j4 per cent 

Fourth 6,964,624,660 September, 1918 4jJ per cent 

Fifth 4,498,312,660 AprU, 1919 454 per cent 


’ ,1. H. Hollander, War Borrowino (1919) ; E. I,. Bogart, Direct and Indirect Costa of the 
Cheat World War (new edition, 1920) ; J. M. Clark, The Coats of the World War to the 
Ameriean People (1931). 
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arguments were strongly supported by those who wished to make the war 
unpopular, or to use it as a means of promoting the redistri- ^ 
bution of wealth. The iircome tax, with its surtax feature, 
offered an easy means of expanding the national revenue. The Revenue 
Act of 1916 had already doubled the normal income tax, but the War 
Revenue Act of 1917 doubled it again, bringing it to four per cent, and 
taxed incomes as low as a thousand dollars. The graduated surtax and 
the tax on corporation earnings were also raised, and a new graduated 
excess profits tax took from twenty to sixty per cent of siich business 
earnings as exceeded the average for the years 1911-1913. The excise; 
taxes on liquor and tobacco were steeply increa.sed, and a host of “nui- 
sance taxes” introduced — on railroad and sleeping-car tickets, on 
theater tickets and club dues, on telephone and telegraph messages, and 
on numerous other “Iuxiu-iph." Pastago rates went up, the ordinary 
letter rate from two to three cents. These were the beginning, and still 
higher taxes were wiitten into the Revenue Acts of 1918 and 1919. Al- 
together the United States raised a total of $11,280,000,000 from taxa- 
tion, less than one third the amount spent or lent during the same period. 
The total expenditures from April, 1917, to October, 1919, aggregated 
$35,413,000,000, of whioh $9,406,000,000 was lent to the Allies. 

The contribution of the American people to the cost of the war in- 
cluded also millions of dollars expended for private benevolence. Prob- 
ably the Red Cross, with its emphasis on medical care and Private 
hospitalization, was most appreciated by soldiers and public benevolence 
alike. Its first drive for funds, held immediately after the flotation of 
the First Liberty Loan, netted over $100,000,900, and subsequent drives 
brought in other huge sums. The Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the Knights of Columbus, the United Hebrew Charities, and the Salva- 
tion Army also solicited contributions for wartime activities, and spent 
lavishly in their efforts to make life in the army camps and overseas more 
bearable. Besides all this, women’s organizations knitted socks, prepared 
bandages, and provided numerous other item.s of consequence to the 
soldier’s comfort. Undoubtedly the benevolent agencies did much to 
substitute harmless amusements for the traditional resort of the soldier 
to intoxication and immorality, and they sought also to bolster up array 
morale. The “Y” suffered much criticism, mainly because it accepted 
the task of vending such supplies as candy and cigarettes, instead of 
confining its efforts more exclusively to straight-out gifts.^ Nearly all 
of the work supported by benevolence had to be done; if private agencies 
had not undertaken it, the government itself would have been obliged to 
r Katherine Mayo, That Damn Y (1920). 
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do SO. So valuable did this work seem that the government encouraged 
all drives for funds by benevolent societies while the war was on. Gifts 
to churches, colleges, hospitals, and endowment funds, whether directly 
concerned in the war or not, at least cultivated the important habit of 
giving. 

In general the government itself took care of the dependents of soldiers, 
and made what provision it could to prevent the men who fought the war 
Warnsk from becoming objects of charity in the future. By rigorous 
insurance examinations it kept out of the service all those who might 
reasonably be expected to break under the physical and mental strain of 
war. Men who had families dependent on them for support wore given 
deferred classification, which amounted in effect to exemption from the 
draft. The Bureau of War Risk Insurance, established originally in 1914 
to write marine insurance, was enlarged in October, 1917, so as to permit 
it to assume for the military forces of the United States the obligations 
ordinarily associated with employers’ liability. A soldier who had 
dependents was obliged to allot a part of his pay to his family, and to this 
sum the government, in accordance with a prescribed schedule, added 
more. If a soldier died in service, his widow received seventy-five dollars 
a month until remarriage. If he were disabled, he received compensa- 
tion commensurate with the degree of his disability. If he were maimed 
in such a way as to need re-education, the government accepted the re- 
sponsibility for that also, and charged the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education with the duty of providing the necessary training. And for 
all who would take it the government offered an insurance policy of from 
one to ten thousand dollars, at cost, the premiiuns to be deducted from 
the soldier’s pay. By 1919 over four and a half million such policies had 
been written, representing an aggregate of thirty-eight billion dollars. 
The pay of the American private was thirty dollars a month, the highest 
in the world, and it was supposed that the insurance system adopted by 
the government would forestall the customary drive for pensions at the 
end of the war. This hope, as events proved, was vain. 

The raising of huge armies, the flotation of unprecedentedly large loans, 
and the ruthless expansion of taxation were tasks that in a democracy 
Public would have been impossible but for the support of a thor- 
opinion on oughly aroused public opinion. When war was declared in 
the war 1917 ^ fr ig reasonable to suppose that the action was ap- 

proved by a majority of the people as well as by a majority of Congress. 
But the popular majority was by no means so overwhelming as the vote 
in Congress indicated; indeed, many a congressman would have voted 
the other way had he dared. Most of those who doubted the wisdom of 
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American entrance into the war were sympathetic with the Allied cause 
and ripe for conversion, but a small minority, composed of pro-Gennans, 
Socialists, and pacifists, were bitterly opposed. Many of them were in 
complete agreement with Senator La Follette, who in casting his vote 
against the war resolution maintained, “ I say Germany has been patient 
with us,” or with Morris Ilillquit, the Socialist, who asserted, “The 
country has been violently, needlessly, and criminally involved in war.” 
It was e.s.sential, if the .sacrifices nec(>ssary to win the war wore to be 
borne, that public opinion .should support the government with virtual 
unanimity. Partly with this end in view the President, on April 14, 
1917, designated the Secretaries of State, War, and Navy as a Committee 
on Public Information, charged with the duty of publishing the facts 
about the war. As the executive officer directly responsible for canying 
on the work he named George Creel, a well-known and energetic jour- 
nalist.’^ 

Creel’s task was both to disseminate the news and to “sell” the war to 
the people. He had no conunission to act a.s eeasor; only in so far as 
military men and the Allies were able to exercise control of The Creel 
the news were the facts suppressed. But he could spread CommtUee 
and interpret what news there was, and that he meant to do. Gathering 
about himself as able a group of journalists and historians as he could 
find, and adding artiste, actors, photographers, and linguists as needed, 
he began to release a spectacular barrage of information and propaganda. 
'Through the OJjficial BulUtin, published daily beginning May 10, 1917, 
'ne told what was going on with little attempt to distort, and set an ex- 
ample in the treatment of war news that most of the newspapers of the 
country followed. But he never forgot that a part of his mission was to 
convince all Americans, and if he could the whole wide world besides, 
that the American case for war against Germany was unimpeachable. 
Through "Red, White, and Blue” books, compiled by its historians, 
the C.P.I. told the public the things it needed to know: How the War Came 
to America; The War Message and the Facts Behind It; The President’s 
Flag Day Speech; German War Practices; Why Working Men Support the 
War; The War Cyclopedia; Conquest and Kultur; The German War Code; 
The Government of Germany. Ready-made editorials were distributed by 
the million to overworked country editors, who ran them gratefully and 
believed what they said. Foreign-language newspapers were objects of 
special solicitude, and soon got the idea as to what they were expected to 

> George Creel, The War, the World, and WiUon (1920), and How We Advertised America 
, (1920) ; J. R. Mock and Cedric Larson, Words that TFori the War (1939) ; G. G. Brunts, 
Alhed Propaoanda and the Collapse of the German Empire in 1918 (1938). 
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print. Speech-making material for the seventy-five thousand four- 
minute men and other oratons was ladled out with a free hand; motion 
pictures taught similar lessons to those who lacked either the mind or the 
will to read; strikingly designed posters helped along the various “drives” 
by which the war was to be won. Unfortunately, talking pictuies and 
the radio were not yet available; had they been the imagination palls at 
the thought of the uses the C.P.I. would have made of them. 

The net effect of this propaganda was to convince Americans more 
deeply than evei that only by winning the war could the “world be made 
PesJndioMs demociacy”; only by a “war to end war” could a 

on civil lasting peace be achieved. The war became a holy crusade, 
liheitia those who dared oppose it were given short shrift. It 

was in response to this opinion rather than because there was any longer 
reason to fear the minoiity that the drastic Sedition Act of May 16, 1918, 
was added to the milder Espionge Act of June 15, 1917. Freedom of 
speech and ol the press meant little in wartime, as the Supreme Court 
quickly explained Said Mr Justice Holmes, voicing a unanimous 
opinion; “When a nation is at war many things that might be said in 
time of peace are such a hindrance to its effort that their utterance will 
not be endured so long as men fight, and that no court could regaid them 
as protected by any constitutional right.” Long prison sentences were 
meted out to prominent critics of the war, including Eugene V. Debs, 
four times the Socialist candidate for President, and Victor L. Berger, 
Socialist congiessmau from Milwaukee. Berger’s newspaper, the 
Milwaukee Leader, and the even more outspoken New York Masses, 
a Socialist monthly, lost their second-class mailing privileges. Hundreds 
of conscientious objectois were sent to jail. 

Neither the political nor the economic organization of the United States 
was fitted to meet the emergencies of war, and dra.stic changes had to be 
Council of effected in both.^ Fortunately the defense measures of 1916 
National had provided for a planning board known as the Council 
Defense Defense. The six members of this council were 

cabinet officers with an abundance of other work to do, but they were ex- 
pected to follow the recommendations of an Advisory Commission of 
seven civilians, also provided for in the law. Headed by Daniel Willard, 
president of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and assisted by as many 
“dollai’-a-year” volunteers as it could use, the Advisory Commission 
soon became what Professor Paxson has aptly called a “ civilian general 
staff.” Largely through the plans it devised, the government of the 

' W E, Willoughby, Government OrganiaUvm in War Time and After (1919), is a survey 
of the federal civil agencies created for the prosecution of the war 
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United States was reorganized for wartime efficiency, while industry, 
agriculture, labor, and every other form of American economic life were 
forced to operate with the single-minded purpose of winning the war. 
Temporarily the United States ceased to be a democracy, and the free- 
dom of the individual was sacrificed to the larger necessity of a military 
victory. New and powerful administrative agencies, responsible only 
to the President, told the people of the nation what they might and might 
not do, and what they had to do. 

One of these, the United States Shipping Board, was as old as the 
Council of National Defense itself. Its importance became immediately 
apparent as the devastating effect of unrestricted submarine 
win iL war” warfare was revealed. In three months’ time the losses ran 
to 470 ships; in one period of two weeks during April, 1917, 
there were 122 sinkings; during the second quarter of 1917 England alone 
lost 1,360,000 tons of shipping; one out of every four of the ships that 
sailed from British ports failed to return. If the war were not to be lost, 
ships would have to be suppUed in prodigious numbers; in addition to the 
needs of England it was estimated that to keep an American soldier in 
France at least four tons of shipping in continuous operation would be 
required. ‘ ‘ Ships will win the war, ’ ’ Creel’s reporters told the nation ; the 
United States must build a “bridge of ships” across the seas.^ The first 
head of the Shipping Board was William Denman, and the first head of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, through which in order to escape 
governmental red tape it functioned, was General G. W. Goethals. 
Friction developed between the two, mainly because of Goethals’s im- 
patience with the idea of building wooden ships. “ AU boards,” he com- 
plained bitterly, were “long, narrow, and wooden.” Both Denman and 
Goethals had to go, and a new team composed of Edward N. Hurley, 
a Chicago politician, and Charles M. Schwab, “ one of the wonder boys of 
steel,” worked together in harmony. Ships building in the United States 
were commandeered, interned German merchantmen were taken over 
and repaired, neutral vessels were leased or seized, and new ships — 
wooden, steel, and concrete — were built. Four great shipyards were 
constructed, the gi'eatest of these at Hog Island in the Delaware south of 
Philadelphia. Here alone fifty new shipways made ready to turn out 
a fabricated, standardized type of freighter. The war ended before the 
building activities of the Shipping Board could become fully effective, 
but by September, 1918, it had 8,693,579 deadweight tons of shipping 
under its control, perhaps ten times the total tonnage of American ships 
engaged in foreign trade when the war broke out. 

' E. N. Hurley, The Bridge to France (1927). 
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The difliculties being experienced in obtaining adequate food supplier 
overseas both for soldiers and for non-combatants led to another war 
slogan, “Food will win the war,” and another war agencyd 
All the belligerent nations had been forced to take more or mn the 
less stringent action to insure themselves an adequate food 
supply, and the Council for National Defense was quick to realize that 
production and consumption in the United States should be harmonizt'd 
with the Allied needs. The inauguration of food control was turned over 
to Herbert Hoover, first as head of a food committee established by the 
council, then as voluntary food controller by presidential appointment 
with the right to .set up an organization at his own expen.se, and finally, 
under the terras of the Lever Act of August 10, 1917, as official Food 
Administrator. Hoover’s .success in transforming American benevolence 
into a steady stream of supplies for the conquered Belgians had won 
world-wide admiration, and if anyone could persuade Americans to sav$ 
food, Hoover was the man. His work as head of the Commission for the 
Relief of Belgium had ended with the American declaration of war, and 
thereafter, with the cordial assistance of the Department of Agriculture, 
he began at once to instruct American producers in the virtues of fru- 
gality, and American producers in the patriotism of big crops. “Wheat- 
less” and “meatless” days, and the “gospel of the clean plate” gave the 
American language a new verb, “to hooverize,” while a violent rash of 
“war gardens” broke out on the vacant lots of every suburb. During the 
first year of the war the per capita consumption of wheat was actually 
reduced from 5,3 bushels to 4.12 bushels. When voluntary measure.^ 
proved inadequate, the Food Administration did not hesitate to in- 
augurate a licensing system that brought thousands of food dealers and 
processors under its control. 

Far more important was Hoover’s Grain Corporation, which an- 
nounced that it would pay $2.20 per bushel for the 1917 wheat crop, and 
$2.26 in 1918.* Since most of the 1916 crop had sold for only about $2 a 
bushel, the promised prices resulted in an enormous expansion of wheat 
acreage — from about 45,000,000 acres in 1917 to over 75,000,000 acre.s 
in 1919, with a fairly comparable increase in the amount of wheat pro- 
duced. The price was good enough to induce farmers to cultivate lands 


‘ 0, R. Van Hiso, Conaeniatian and Regulation in the United Slates During the World War 
(1917) , is au outline of a course of leoturos prepared for the United States Food Administra- 
tion, and intended for use in higher educational institutions. F. M. Surface and R. L. 
Bland, American Food in the World War and Reconstruction Period (1931), recounts the 
operations of the various Hoover organisations, 1914-24. 

2 F, M. Surface, The Slabiiieaiion of ihe Price of Wheat During the War (1025) ; The Grain 
Trade During the World War iW2S); American Pork Production in the World War (1926). 
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THE FIRST GREAT DHST STORM OF 1937 


described as marginal or submarginal, among them millions of acres in 
the high plains of the West soon to be known as the “dustbowl.” Prices 
for commodities other than wheat were not fixed, but they also rose to 
heights never known before. Land values followed the upward trend, 
and an orgy of speculation set in that lasted on for a year or two after the 
war was over. 

Paralleling the Food Administration was the Fuel Administration, also 
organized under the terms of the Lever Act, and headed by President 
Fud Harry A. Garfield of Williams College. It, too, fike the 

cmirol Food Administration, had started as a committee under the 

Council of National Defense, and had grown to the need of legal justifica- 
tion. Garfield faced his greatest difl&culties during the cold winter of 
1917-18 when munition-laden ships were sometimes held in port for lack 
of fuel. Once he issued a drastic order shutting down all factories to 
a Sunday basis for five days beginning January 18, 1918, and throughout 
the rest of the winter “heatless Mondays” were observed. The problem 
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of an adequate fuel supply was closely tied in with the problem of trans- 
portation, and wasteful cross-hauls were ultimately eliminated by divid- 
ing the country into zones, and requiring each to make out with what coal 
its mines could produce. Oil and gasoline were placed under the control 
of a separate division of the Fuel Administration, with Mark L. Hequa 
of California at its head. Citizens were urged not to use their automo- 
biles on Sundays and holidays, and as little as possible on other days. 
One of the enduring legacies of the Fuel Administration was “daylight 
saving.” 

A unified administration for the railroads of the country proved to be 
quite as essential as the control of food or fuel. The lailroad buslnes.s 
was wastefully competitive, especially on long hauls, and rpf^g 
to a considerable extent the law required it to be so. Thirty- road Ad- 
two major systems operated seven eighths of the country’s 
mileage, and the rest was in the hands of a jumble of lesser hnes. All too 
frequently one carrier had a yard full of empty rolling stock, while an- 
other had freight that it could not move. Some terminals were over- 
whelmed with business , others equally available were hardly kept busy. 
Urged along by Willard, and assured that prosecutions for illegal con- 
spiracy under the Sherman Act would be waived, the railroad operators 
had their own voluntaiy Railroads War Board at work by April 11. Its 
efforts greatly facilitated the movement of troops and supplies, but failed 
to achieve the complete co-ordination that the situation required. 
Finally, on December 28, 1917, the President made William Gibbs 
McAdoo, his Secretary of the Treasury and also his son-in-law, Director- 
General of the Railroads, with full managerial authority.^ From this 
time forward the railroads were operated as if leased by the United States, 
and their executives became mere employees of the Railroad Administra- 
tion Some of them were removed and other .s chosen by McAdoo took 
their places. Railroad offices were consolidated, equipment was stand- 
ardized, and competition was eradicated. A half-billion-dollar revolving 
fund appropriated by Congress was used to make such improvements as 
were deemed absolutely necessary, but the main purpose of the Railroad 
Administration was to move the mountains of freight piled up by the war. 
McAdoo’s management proved to be notably efficient, and into his com- 
petent care the President handed over also the control of express com- 
panies and internal waterways.^ 

' MoAdoo'a Crowded Years -mil ba found useful, but see also W. E. Hines, War History of 
American Sailroads (1928). 

“ In July, 1918, the President put the telegraph and telephone systems of the country m 
the hands of the Postmaster-General, and a little later, the cables also. 
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Board 


The War Trade Board grew out of the Exports Council, created early 
in the war under authority of the Espionage Act. Headed by Vance 
The Far C. McCormick of Chicago it made a determined effort both 
to prevent American commodities from i-eaching the enemy 
and to conserve supplies needed by the United States and 
the Allies. A steadily lengthening list of items was licensed, and neutral 
vessels were refused coal unless they obeyed orders.^ When the Trading- 
with-the-Enemy Act of October 6, 1917, provided for a similar control 
over imports, the Exports Council was absorbed into a new War Trade 
Board, with McCormick still in command. By this time the problem of 
speeding the shipment of men and supplies had become acute, and all 
non-essential imports and exports were drastically reduced. Even trade 
with enemy aliens whose property was hold within the United States but 
who lived elsewhere was attacked, and an intelligence division was 
created to ferret out all such holdings. The Trading-with-the-Enemy 
Act permitted the President to seize the property of enemy aliens, and to 
administer it or dispose of it as he might see fit. It fell to A. Mitchell 
Pahner of Pennsylvania as Alien Property Custodian to carry out this 
commission, and before the war was over he was administering some 
thirty-two thousand separate trusts worth together $502,000,000. 
German-owned patents of great value, particularly on drugs and dye 
stuffs, were thus made available for the use of American industry. 

Most powerful of all the wartime administrative agencies was the War 
Industries Board, created July 28, 1917, to establish what amounted 
The War eventually to a dictatorship over industry. It was preceded 
Industries by a General Munitions Board of which Frank A. Scott was 
Board chairman, and which did its best to co-ordinate such pur- 

chases as were made by the army and navy of the United States, and by 
the various foreign governments. But wider powers were needed, and 
they were both granted and exercised. The reorganized board had not 
only complete authority over all war purchases, both for the United 
States and for the Allies, but it could command the obedience of American 
industry on all matters of vital importance. Scott was soon succeeded as 
head of the board by Daniel Willard, and he in turn by Bernard Baruch, 
under whom, beginning early in 1918, its powers reached the maximum. 
The board might tell manufacturers what materials they could use, and 
what materials they must save. It could order them to undertake totally 
new endeavors. It could determine priorities, and so give or withhold 
both the raw materials and the transportation upon which every maim- 


‘ V. McCormick, Report of the War Trade Board (1920). 
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facturer depended. It could standardize products, and with the Presi- 
dent’s approval it could fix prices. 

Before the war was over the War Industines Board had achieved a 
degree of regimentation in American industry of which even a German 
administrator might well have been proud. Its purpose, .so Baruch ex- 
plained later, was "to regulate the use by the civil population of men, 
money, and materials in such a way that civilian needs, not merely 
civilian wants, should be satisfied.” No detail was too small for it to 
overlook. Standardization was decreed in typewriter ribbons, pocket 
knives, baby carriages, and bathing-caps no less^than in automobile tire.s, 
steel plows, and buggy wheels. Corset manufacturers were in.strucfced 
to go easy on the use of steel, and shoe manufacturer were told to u.se 
only three colors of leather. Elevators and streetcars' were directed to 
skip stops, toy manufacturers were obliged to eliminate the use of tin, 
and unnecessary building, such for example as a Billy Sunday tabernacle, 
was forbidden. Prices were fixed, usually generous prices, on such items 
as the metals used in making war materials, on wool, hemp, and hides, 
and on cement. Numerous subcommittees, manned by carefully cho.sen 
experts, worked out the W.I.B. regulations, and carried them into effect. 
A separate War Finance Corporation, operating with a half-million- 
dollar revolving fund, borrowed additional sums from the people, and 
lent to business that needed encouragement, while restraining rigorously 
all non-essential demands for capital.' 

Long before the war was won, the government of the United States 
was exercising powers that in ordinary times would have been deemed 
incompatible with democracy. The six great ‘ ‘ war boards ” 

— Shipping, Food, Fuel, Eailroads, War Trade, and War 
Industries — owed responsibility for theii' acts to the Presi- 
dent alone. Beginning in March, 1918, the heads of these boards met 
with him weekly as a kind of war cabinet. Such legislation as they re- 
quired, Congress ordinarily felt obliged to supply. The most sweeping 
of these grants was contained in the Overman Act, signed May 20, 1918, 
by which the President, until six months after the war should end, was 
given free rein "to utilize, co-ordinate, or consolidate any executive or 
administrative commissions, bureaus, agencies, offices, or officers” at 
will; to create new agencies and abolish old ones, and to utilize funds 
voted for any purpose in whatever way he deemed that purpose best 
served. One critic of the bill suggested ironically an amendment: “If 

' B. M. Baruoh, American Industry in the War: A Report of the War Jndvst^e 
(1921). Two volumes of Crowell and Wilson, How America Went- to TTar, are devoted to 
The Artniea of Industry. 
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any power, constitutional or not, has been inadvertently omitted from 
this bill, it is hereby granted in full.” Working closely together under 
the President, and assured of support by state councils of defense locally 
maintained, the war boards all but supplanted the ordinary civil authori- 
ties. The amount of grumbling that accompanied the resulting regimen- 
tation of American life was surprisingly small. The nation took pride in 
the fact that a democracy could make war efficiently, even if in the proc- 
ess it had to sacrifice many traditional liberties. The tyranny i,hat 
existed, people well understood, wa.s of their own crc'aiion, and could bo 
destroyed when the war was over. 

The support of organized labor for the war was greatly promoted by 
the earnest effort.s of Samuel Gompers, one of the seven members of the 
Labor and Advisory Commission, whose insistence that the war must 
the tear depreciate wages or labor standards became 

a governmental policy.^ Indeed, the draft, which took many men out of 
the labor market, and the cessation of immigration, which cut off an 
historic source of supply, led to a labor scarcity that drove wages to un- 
precedented heights. By 1918 the average worker was earning nearly 
twice as much as in 1914, and even allowing for the mounting costs of 
living he was fully twenty per cent better off than he had been when 
hostilities began. High wages and steady employment meant also 
prosperity for the labor unions, whose membership shot upward during 
the war by no less than thirty-seven per cent. To facilitate the mobility 
of labor the government greatly expanded the United States Employ- 
ment Service of the Labor Department, and to fill labor shortage it 
encouraged the use of women in indu.stry. Labor disputes were kept 
at a minimum. A War Labor Conference Board, created early in 1918, 
laid dowir the rules that should govern the relationship of capital and 
labor, and a National War Labor Board, under the co-chairmanship of 
William Howard Taft and Frank P. Walsh, acted as a court of last resort 
in the settlement of labor disputes. The fonnulation of labor policies 
in the new war industries was handed over to a War Labor Policies Board 
of which Felix Frankfurter became chairman. 

Inevitably every American came to feel keenly the effects of the war, 
The Federal Reseiwe System stood up admirably under the unexpected 
burdens it had to shoulder, but the huge bond issues and expanding 
business they supported made for cheap money and currency inflation. 
In theory the gold standard was maintained, but gold did not circulate, 
and dollars bought less and less. Salaried employees had greater diffi- 
culty than laborers in obtaining the wage increases necessary to meet the 

» Sa»«el Gompera, Amermn Irifiw <f»d the War (1919). 
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rising cost of living, and sonne of them suffered acutely. Women not only 
invaded industry, but they were also increasingly in evidence in business 
and the professions. For the most part the educational system of the 
country carried on as usual, although higher education was hard hit by 
enlistments, and, after the service age was lowered from twenty-one to 
eighteen, by the draft. In an effort to combine education and military 
training the Students’ Army Training Corps was established in prac- 
tically all the colleges during the fall of 1918. Young men of draft age 
were allowed to continue their studies in uniform and at the expense of 
the government, while learning the art of war from army officers. The 
compensation paid the colleges by the government for the use of their 
facilities saved many of them from financial collapse, but as an educa- 
tional experiment the S.A.T.C. was a failure.^ With many of the na- 
tion's physicians mobilized for war, the influenza epidemic of 1918 became 
a serious plague. The “flu,” indeed, baffled medical science, and took 
a heavy toll both in the cantonments and among civilians. 

Undoubtedly the most unlovely feature of the “home front” was the 
ugly intolerance bred by the war. Americans of foreign extraction 
suffered from it more acutely than any others, especially The "home 
when they had been “pro-German” in the period of neu- 
trality. Most of the acts of intolerance were not the acts of the govern- 
ment, but of the people. The German language, which before the war 
had been more widely taught in America than any other foreign language, 
was all but eliminated from the public schools, and suffered from drastic 
restrictions in the colleges. Printing, preaching, teaching, even talking 
in the German language were treated as if criminal offenses, and were 
sometimes made so. Musicians of Gennan origin, such as Frederick 
Stock and Fritz Kreisler, were publicly hiuniliated. Honorary degrees 
granted to Germans before the war were revoked by the universities that 
had granted them. All aUens and all citizens of recent alien origin were 
made to feel their inferiority to the so-called “native Americans.” It 
was as Wilson himself had said on the eve of war: “Once lead this people 
into war and they’ll forget there ever was such a thing as tolerance. To 
fight you must be brutal and ruthless, and the spirit of ruthless brutality 
will enter into every fiber of our national life, infecting Congress, the 
courts, the policemen on the beat.” Conformity, as the President had 
foreseen, became the only true virtue, and the man who refused to con- 
form had to pay a severe penalty. Perhaps the nation would never in any 
other mood have endured the sacrifices of war. 

^ P. B. Kolbe, The CollegeB in War Time and After (1919), 
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WAR AND PEACE 


The Htatc of American naval preparednchs for participation in the 
World War may be judged from the fact that, in the month preceding 
The Ameri- the actual declaration, Rear-Admiral William S. Sims, who 
cannanj for overseas command, was already in London. 

Ever since 1900 the navy had maintained a general board analogous to 
the general staff of the army, and in the period of American neutrality 
it had not been idle. Accepting without hesitation the necessity of close 
co-operation with the Allied navies, the American authorities had six 
destroyers across the Atlantic by May 4, thirty-five by July, and eighty 
by the end of the war. Five American battleships joined the British 
Grand Fleet, and three American dreadnoughts were stationed at 
Berehaven, Ireland, ready to aid the British in case the German High 
Sea Fleet c'ame out of iiiding. Ultimately three hundred warships, large 
and small, and seventy-five thousand officers and men were serving in 
the overseas detachments of the American navy. Their activities ex- 
tended from the vicinity of the British Isles to the Mediterranean. No 
doubt those rfdnforcements were partly responsible for the fact that 
the experiment of Jutland was not repeated.^ 

The greatest single concern of the combined navies when the United 
State.s entered the war was the defeat of the submarine. This was 
eventually aecomplLshed by a variety of means. Ameriean insistence 
had miuffi to do with the laying of a mine barrage acro.s.s the opening of 
the North Sea, between the Orkney Islands and the eoast of Norway. 
This barrage, as it approached completion in November, 1918, was 
two hundred and forty miles long, from fifteen to twenty-five miles wide, 
and some two hundred and fifty feet deep. Four fifths of it was the 
work of the American navy, which laid altogether 56,611 mines out of 
its 70,263. This and a similar mine barrage which blockaded the Straits 

> W. S. Sima and B. J. Hendrick, The Vieiory at Sea (1920), tells the story of American 
naval activities from the point of view of the commander, but see also T. G. Frothingham, 
Namt Hvshrry af the World War, tii, 7'he United States in the War, 11)17-1013 (1926), and 
Louis Ouichard, The Naeal Blockade, 101^-1913 (1930). 
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of Dover, coupled with the destruction in the spring of 1918 of the 
German submarine bases at Bruges and Zeebrugge, seriously crippled 
submarine activities. Probably the greatest actual damage was done 
by cruising destroyers, whom the British admiralty kept well informed 
as fK) the general whereabouts of German submarines. Once in the 
vicinity of an enemy craft, the destroyers were equipped with mechani- 
cal detectors which helped in locating them more precisely, and depth 
bombs, colloquially loiown as “ashcans,” finished them off. With 
Allied submarines and aircraft also joining in the hunt, the weapon that 
the Germans had invoked at the cost of American participation in the 
war was definitely on the defen.sive before its close. Probably by that 
time not leas than half the entire German submarine flotilla had been 
destroyed. 

Quite as effective as these offensive tactics were the methods devised 
for robbing the submarines of their prey. The aiming of merchantmen, 
the use of camouflage, and the frequent resort to zigzag The bridge 
cruising all helped a little, but the most effective stratagem Europe 
proved to be the convoy system. Patterned after the manner in which 
the huge ships of a battle fleet were always surrounded and protected by 
minor craft, troop ships and freighters were grouped together and piloted 
through danger zones by warships. Convoys were soon being so organ- 
ized that each contained ships of only a given speed, and the difficulties 
encountered by submarines in attacking them proved almost insuperable. 
In this way the American army was taken overseas. Eighty-eight con- 
voys, with an average of a dozen ships each, crossed the Atlantic with 
remarkably few casualties.^ Only forty-three per cent of the troop 
ships were of American registry, but eighty-two per cent of the actual 
convoying was done by United States men-of-war. Admiral Albert 
Gleaves, who organized this .service, was one of the unsung heroes of the 
war. 

The American navy also did its part in enforcing upon neutrals the 
rules of the British blockade. The.se rules the United States had per- 
sistently protested while itself a neutral, and because of American objec- 
tion they were sometimes relaxed. But with the United States now in 
the r61e of belligerent, neutral rights were given scant consideration. 
The case for damages from the Allies that the State Department had so 
carefully built up was completely undermined, and when war broke out 
again in 1939 the United States could say little in protest against the 

* It ia aometimes aaid that there were no sinkinga on the eastward voyage, but the trana- 
port Tuscania, with 2166 American soldiers on board, and a personnel of 239 officers and 
men, was torpedoed and sunk February 5, 1918, off the northern coast of Ireland by the 
German U-Boat 77. Two hundred and ten lives were lost. 
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tactics that once before she had used herself. Furthermore, by barring 
American ships and American citizens from the danger zones, the 
United States in 1939 made illegal the very “rights" for which only 
twenty-two years before her soldiere and sailors had fought. Neutral 
rights emerged as one of the major casualties of the World War. 

The original American plan had not called for an American army in 
France before March, 1918, but the pleas of the Allied missions caused 
The ASF general staff to scrap its original plans and make new 
one.s. The American army would have to ho dispatched to 
France only partly trained and partly equipped. The rest of the work 
could be done over there. Since it was important that evidence of 
American participation should be available at once to bolster up Allied 
morale, in May, 1918, John J. Pershing, the junior major-general in 
active service, was directed to proceed at once to France as head of the 
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American Expeditionary Forces. In June, 1917, he was in France with 
a handful of regulars, but the American plan called for more than the 
mere transporting of troops. Already the facilities of France and her 
allies were being taxed to the limit to .support their own armies, and the 
American contingent must be a help, not a burden. Ten thousand tons 
of wheat reached France in advance of the troops it was supposed to 
sustain, and, to make way for the coming of further detachments of the 
A.E.F., harbors had to be dredged, docks constructed, debarkation 
depots created, railroads made over, freight-yard.s laid out, telegraph and 
telephone lines erected, hospitals, barracks, and warehouses put together. 
All this was done by American labor on the American plan, and for the 
mo.st part with American materials, although American sawmills some- 
times condescended to turn European logs into lumber. Over five 
million tons of supplies were sent abroad by the United States before 
the armistice was signed.^ 

The army reached France far more slowly than Pershing had hoped. 
By August he had only 45,000 men, by January less than 200,000, and 
by March well under 300,000, of whom about half were “technical 
troops,” the builders and operators of the Anrerican military plant in 
France. But from then on the Atlantic ferry began to achieve results. 
In April alone 120,000 men were transported overseas, and in July 
311,359, an average of over 10,000 a day. On a .single trip the Leviathan, 
once the German Vatarland, carried 11,500 Americans to France, and 
while it was engaged in transport service it took over a total of approxi- 
mately 100,000 men. By the end of the war Admiral Gleaves had 
records to show that the American contribution in man-power had 
reached a grand total of 2,079,880. Out of thi.s number Pershing netted 
forty-two divisions of fighting men. 

One reason for the slow movement of American troop.s before March, 
1918, was the impatience of the Allies with Pershing’s determination to 
create a strictly American army. If that was all they were An Ameri- 
to get from American participation, they were unwilling to 
divert the neces,sary transports to bring it to France. Their idea was 
that the American soldiers should serve as replacements, to be brigaded 
with French or British units, and to fight under Allied orders. But 
Pershing steadfastly maintained that the only way to get the maximum 
amount of help from the American army was to make it a wholly inde- 
pendent unit with full responsibility for a section of the battle line. 
He was convinced that three years of defensive fighting had unfitted 

^ J. J. Pershing, My Ea^periencea in the World War (2 vola,, 1931), is straightforward and 
realistic, but far less oharitable toward the general’s superiors than they were toward him. 
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the Allied armies for the vigorous offensive necessary to win, and he 
believed that the surest road to victory lay in concentrating the dash 
and verve of the fresh American troops under his own command. When 
in March, 1918, Rus.sia made peace, and the great German Friedensturm 
began, the Allies at last made haste to find the transports necessary to 
bring the American army acros.s. In meeting this final German drive, 
Pershing had not he.sitated to allow his divisions to be used wherever and 
however need('d, and the part that they played in checking the enemy’s 
advaireo de.seived and received the highe.st junise. But Pershing still 
clung tenaciously In his dream of a separate American arory.’^ 

On September 1, 1917, Pershing established his general headquarters 
at Ghaumont, adjacent to the Toul sector, which the Allied commanders 
O.H.Q. nt had grudgingly agreed to hand over to him w'hen and if his 
Chaimmii army should ever be ready. In this region, east of Verdun, 
there had been little fighting, and here, if anywhere, the use of thp raw 
American troops might not be attended with disaster. The sector 
designated could hardly have been farther from the United States, but 
Pershing was content, and wdth Tours as the center of his services of 
supply he soon had men and materials flowing in from every available 
port on the southern and western coast of France. On October 21, 191 7, 
under the watchful supervision of the French the first American detach- 
ments entered the front-line trenches, while around Chaumont the train- 
ing and organization of new units went on apace. Even so, Pershing did 
not realize his ambition to operate an entirely separate American army 
until the units he lent Foch had demonstrated their trustworthiness dur- 
ing the great German “peace drive” that hammered away at the Allied 
lines from March to July, 1918. On May 28, the American First Dm- 
sion, operating with the French, took the village of Cantigny, near 
Mondidier, with neatness and dispatch; during the first days of June 
American troops at GhAteau-Thiorry — less than fifty miles from Paris — 
helped slow down the Gennaii offensive; and at many other points the 
presence of American divisions served to turn the tide. When on July 
18, Foch, now in supreme command, began a counter-offensive he did 
not hesitate to use American soldiers for his spearhead, and on August 9, 
1918, he finally allowed Pershing to form the First American Array. It 
was conipased of eighteen divisions, many of which had already been 

'■ T. G. Frotliingham, The A/netkan Reinforcement in the World War (1927), is a clear and 
satisfactory acoount. J. B. McMaater, The United States in the World War (2 vols., 1918- 
20}, and J. S. Baaaett, Our B'or with Oermantf (1919), are full, but diaappointingly dull. 
Other uaeful aocounta are R. J, Beamiah and F. A. March, America's Part in the World War 
(1919>j Shipley Thomas, The History of the A.E.F. (1920), Frederick Palmer, America in 
France (1918). 
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actively engaged, and was divided into three army corps. Not at that 
tune, nor at any later date, could Pershing supply from American sources 
all the materiel of war necessary for the operations of a complete army. 
The ordnance, the tanks, and the airplanes he used were in considerable 
part of Allied manufacture. But the men were all Americans, and they 
did Pershing's bidding, subject only to the supreme command of Foch. 
Before the war ended, American troops held one fourth of the battle 
line, more even than the British. 

Pershing’s first action as an independent commander was the reduc- 
tion of the Saint-Mihiel salient, where the German line protruded sharply 
across the Meuse River southeast of Verdun. With some fSainl- 
French assistance, but following his own plans, he attacked Mildel 
both flanks of the salient and in two days’ time had it com- 
pletcly straightened out. Half a million American troops participated in 
the battle; they suffered seven thousand casualties, and took sixteen 
thousand German prisoners. Had they been permitted to do so the 
Americans would gladly have pushed ahead toward Metz, across the 
German frontier, but no farther away than they had already come. 
Metz was a key city in the German defenses, and had it fallen the war 
might have ended in September rather than in N ovember . Pershing was 
ready with his plans, but Haig, who headed the British forces, favored a 
different strategy, and Foch listened to Haig instead of Pershing. 

After its success at Saint-Mihiel the American army was shifted to the 
westward of Verdun, and directed down the Meuse River and through 
the Argonne Forest toward Sedan. The task there begun on September 
26 did not seem less difficult than the proposed attack on Metz, for the 
country to be traversed was ideal from the defensive point of view and 
had been heavily fortified. The battle of the Meuse-Argonne lasted on 
through several phases until the day of the armistice; before it ended, 
twenty-one American divisions had participated in the fighting, and 
one hundred and twenty thousand American casualties had been 
counted. In the midst of the campaign, on October 12, Pershing reor- 
ganized his forces by creating a second army. Entrusting the command 
of the First Army to General Hunter Liggett, and of the Second to 
General Robert Lee Bullard, he himself at last became a “General of 
the Annies. ” ^ Sedan was not taken, but by November 11, Pershing ex- 
plained later, the American troops “had cut the enemy’s main line of 

* Both of these commanders have told their own stories : Hunter Liggett, Commanding an 
American Army: Recollections of the World War (192S) : E,. L. Bullard, Personalities and 
Reminiscences of the War (1925). J. G. Harbord, The American Army in France, 1917-1919 
(1936), also wrote from the vantage-point of a high-ranking participant. The Meuse- 
Argonne is the subject of Frederick Palmer, (htr Greatest Bailie (1919). 
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communications, and nothing but surrender or an armistice could save 
his army from complete disaster.’^ 

The advance of the American army in the Meuse-Argonne was only a 
part of the larger campaign by which Foch smashed his way to victory 
The Meuse- through the supposedly impregnable Hindenburg Line. 
Argonne Three other major offensives, the Ypres-Lys, the Somme, 
and the Oise-Aisne, preceded and accompanied the American drive. 
With the Allied force.s acting for once in complete co-ordination, an 
Allied drive was begun north of SaUmiki against Bulgaria, another 
against the Turks in Palestine, and a third against tiie Austrians in 
Italy. Everywhere the Allied arms were successful. Before the end of 
September, Bulgaria was out of the war ; Turkey quit in October; Austria 
surrendered early in November; on November 11 Germany, too, with 
her armies everywhere in full retreat, gave up the fight. 

American participation in the war was not wholly confined to the 
fighting in France. In July, 1918, an American regiment was sent to 
Italy, and in October two American divisions were lent to the French 
for use in Belgium. More debatable was the part played by American 
troops in Allied maneuvers against Bolshevist Russia. Without author- 
ity of a declaration of war against Russia, five thousand Americans 
fought with the Allies in the Archangel-Mumiansk campaign that lasted 
from September, 1918, to May, 1919; while ten thousand Americans 
joined an Allied expedition to Vladivostok and eastern Siberia that lasted 
until January, 1920.^ 

The United States watched with tremendous interest the revolution- 
ary experiment in Russia. As soon as possible after the overthrow of 
The Rwdan the Czar in March, 1917, an American mission headed by 
Eeuoluiim Elihu Root, former Secretary of State, and Hugh L. Scott, 
chief of staff of the United States Army, was sent to Petrograd to help 
the new' government to a good start, and to encourage it in the continued 
prosecution of the war against Germany. But the wheel of revolution 
in Russia turned rapidly to the left, and before the end of the year 
Nicolai Lenin and Leon Trotsky, leaders of the most extreme advocates 
of Communism, the Bolshevists, had climbed to pow'er with the assist- 
ance of German gold, and on the promise to the Russian people of peace. 
Late in December, 1917, at Brest-Litovsk, they agreed to close out the 
war on German terms.® Finland had declared its independence in July, 
1917, and when the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk was finally signed in March, 

> W. S. Graves, America's Siberian Adrenlure, 1SJS-19S0 (1931). 

* This was a preliminary agreement. The final treaty was signed three months 
later. 
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1918, Poland, Lithuania, and the Ukraine were also separated from 
Russia, preparatory to leisurely German assimilation. It was clear from 
this peace that Germany at the moment, whatever her original intent, 
was engaged in a war of conquest. Should the fighting on the western 
front end in a German victory, it seemed reasonable to suppose that 
similar terms would be imposed upon the rest of the Allies. The defec- 
tion of Russia thus was a tremendous help to Germany, and the repudia- 
tion by the Bolshevists of their foreign debts by no means improved the 
feelings of the Allie.s. Naturally they wished to bring to power in Russia 
a government that would resume the war against Germany and agree to 
meet its financial obligations. The military activities on Russian soil, 
in which the United States participated, were parts of the ill-fated Allied 
projects for bringing about these results. 

The military contribution that the United States made to the winning 
of the war was not inconsiderable.' An army of 3,500,000 men was 
raised, of whom 1,400,000 saw active service overseas. Had j\_^enca’s 
the hostilities lasted over into 1919, as the Allied plans an- contnbuiion 
ticipated, the American activities would have assumed a still 
more impressive character. As it was, the “Yanks” captured 44,000 
prisoners, took 1400 guns, and brought down 755 enemy airplanes. The 
American contribution in the air was somewhat of a disappointment. 
In spile of the earnest activities of the Aircraft Production Board, and 
the creation of the new “Liberty engine,” “the eyes of the army went 
aloft in foreign planes.” But 11,000 aviators had been trained by the 
time of the armistice, and 4300 of them were in France. Amencan 
casualties, considering the short period of time Pershing’s troops ■were 
engaged, were heavy — heavier, probably, than in corresponding Prench 
and British units where the troops were better trained and the utmost 
effort was made to hold down losses in man-power. But the total number 
of deaths suffered by the American army from all causes reached only 
125,000 and of these less than, half were battle deaths. Compared with 
the 1,700,000 battle deaths suffered by the Russians, the 1,600,000 by 
the Germans, the 1,385,000 by the French, the 900,000 by the British, 
and the 800,000 by the Austrians, the American losses seemed inconse- 
quential, but they were sustained during only about six months of actual 
fighting, while for the European belligerents the war lasted over four 
years. Excellent health precautions practically clhninated such filth 
diseases as dysentery and typhoid, from which so many American soldiers 
had died in previous wars, and skillful surgery and hospitalization re- 
turned five sixths of those wounded to their regiments. The worst 

' L. P. Ayres, The War with Germany (1919), is a valuable statistical study. 
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scourge came from the influenza, which took as heavy a toll among 
civilians as among soldiers. 

But it, would be quite unfair to judge the part that the United States 
played in the war wholly from the military angle. The American troop, s 
The will came to Europe with a will to win, and their coming bol- 

io win stered up enormously the morale of the war-wearied Allies. 

Confidence in victory was .standard equipment for all Americans, and it 
was systematically whipped up at every training camp, both in Ihe 
United States and in Europe. It was a singing war, with tunes and 
verses insinred by cocksurene.s.s. The men went to camp, embarked and 
disembarked, marched and relaxed to “It's a long way to Tipperary,” 
“Over There,” and a dozen similar “hits.” The American “doughboy” 
refused even to be depressed by the jietty vexation.s of army life. He 
made fun of them in the stories passed along loy word of mouth, and in 
the Stars and Stripes, a new.spaper that the soldiers of the A.E.F. them- 
selves edited in a style that combined the best and the wonst of the college 
daily and the American sports page. Punctilious officers saw them- 
selves as privates saw them in cartoons and comic strips drawn by pro- 
fessionals. The unlimited assurance with which the American army 
tackled its task impressed even the Germans. 

The American authoritie.s could claim some credit also for the long- 
delayed decision of the Allies to put their armies under a unified com- 
A unified mand. Until months after the United States bad entered 
command jjjg ^.^r national jealousies, coupled with civilian mistrust 
of the military, had prevented any dependable strategic co-operation 
between the English and the French; as Pershing pointed out, "when 
one was attacking the other wais u.sually standing still.” In November, 
1917, the Allies finally got around to the creation of a Supreme War 
t.'ouucil, composed of the prime minister and one other cabinet member 
from each power. The Council was to hold monthly meetings to agree 
upon a conunon policy, and it was to be advised by a group of military 
men, composed of one representative from each power, who should re- 
main permanently at Versaii!c.s to study the situation as it developed. 
This was better than nothing, but not until after the great German drive 
began in March, 1918, were the British willing to authorize the French 
commander, Foch, to co-ordinate the action of all the Allied armies on 
the western front. This was less than the selection of a supreme com- 
mander, upon which, according to Pershing, “ the success of the Allied 
cause depends,” but in April, Foch was finally entrusted with “the 
strategic direction” of military operations, and assumed the title of 
commander-in-chief of the Allied armies. It is true that Pershing in his 
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insistence on a unified command only supported the French, but he was 
backed up by the American President, and his consistent advocacy of 
the idea could hardly have been without effect. 

The United States played an even more impressive part in persuading 
the Allies to adopt a unified system of supply. This it could the more 
reasonably demand because of the prodigioas loans it was ^ unified 
constantly making for Allied purchases, and because so system of 
much of the material required by the Allies had to be ob- 
tained in the United States. The American idea was that all resources — 
shipping, food, munitions, and other supplies — should be pooled, and 
drawn upon as needed. During the summer of 1917 a Purchasing Com- 
mission for the Allies began to cut down on their competition with each 
other for what the United States had to .sell; in December an Inter- 
Allied Council on War PLU'chasc,s and Finance, sitting in London and 
Paris, but headed by Oscar T. Crosby, an American, was attempting 
still further to co-ordinate Allied demands; by March, 1918, an Alhed 
Maritime Transport Council was allotting shipping in accordance with 
general need rather than national desire; and by midsummer a Muni- 
tions Council and a Food Council were similarly at work. Perhaps most 
important of all was the Military Board of Alhed Supply which met 
first in Paris on June 28. This organization was brought into existence 
through the combined efforts of General Pershing and his purchasing 
agent. General Charles G. Dawes. Through it the supplies directly 
needed by the various armies at the front were drawn upon as from a 
common pool. In steadily promoting this united economic front the 
United States made one of its most significant contributions to the 
common cause. ^ 

Last but not at all least came the ideal of a peace so even-handed in its 

justice toward all nations, great and small, victor and vanquished, that 

the causes of war would be forever abolished. Six thousand , . , 

f , 1 Tpeace 

years of history proclaimed the illusivencss of such a hope, f 

but the eloquent arguments of the American President made the hope 
itself a reality. Long before the entrance of the United States into the 
war, Wilson had been urging such a settlement, and before its close his 
preachments had gained an almost miraculous ascendancy over world 
opinion. What he stated in general terms every nation translated into 
the specific terms its national aspirations demanded. A “peace of jus- 
tice” meant something quite different to each people, but in every case 
it meant something worth fighting for. And if this war should bo indeed 

' Johnson Hagood, The Services of Supply: A Memoir of the Great Wor (1927) ; C. G. 
Dawes, A Journal of the Great War (2 vols-, 1921), 
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the war that would end all war, the goal was doubly worth the effoi't. 

Wilson’s idealism became a two-edged sword. On the one hand it 
provided the Allie.s with a unified purpose in the war, on tire other, it 
tended to break down enemy morale. Why fight against a peace, of 
justice? When in August, 1917, Pope Benedict XV urged tlie fighting 
nations to end Uic war by restoring eonqiiered teriit(n’ies and for.swearing 
indemnities, the Pre.sidont re[)lied by drawing a sharp distinction be- 
tween tlie Oerman governnuad. and tli(> Cxennan people. The word of 
the autocralie rulers of fiermauy, he declared, was not to bo trusted, and 
again.st them the Unitetl Ktates proposed to use “foren without stint or 
limit.” But the United State.s wished neither punitive damages, nor 
the dismemberment of empires, nor th«3 cstahli-sliment of exrlu.sive eco- 
nomic leagues after tlie war; in other woi-d.^, if the German people would 
only get rid of the government that had betrayed them into a war 
of conquest, they might expect easy tenns. Creel’s agents at once seized 
on the reply to the Pope for propaganda purposes, turned it into dozens 
of languages, and distributed it by the millions in evciy enemy country, 
There is no way to judge precisely the part played by thi.s and other 
Wilsonian documents m bringing the war to a close, but that they played 
an important part few would care to deny. 

Wilson’s promise, s to the German people comported illy with the net- 
work of secret treaties by which the Allies were bound together, and 
The secret according to which they planned in the event of victory to 
treaties make a victor’s peace. But, as Wilson had hoped and fore- 
seen, the nations with whom the United States was associated in the war 
— he never called them allies — had little choice but to applaud his 
ideas as their own. Wilson’s “peaee-withont-vietory” sentiments were 
echoed in May, 1917, by the Rus.sians, who, as one revolutionary govern- 
ment succeeded another, camfi out for a peace based on the self-deter- 
mination of nation.^, and with no annexations and no indcranitins. After 
the reply to the Pope, the whole world began to turn its attention toward 
war aims, and by the end of the year two important documents seemed 
to indicate that the British, at least, hud accepted in full the American 
point of view. On December 28 the British Labor Party, led by Arthur 
Henderson, adopted an elaborate set of war aims that could hardly have 
been more Wilsonian bad Wilson himself been their author; and on 
January 5, 1918, Lloyd George, the British Prime Minister, rang the 
changes on the same general theme, ‘ There were a few sour notes. 
Lord Lansdowne, a British elder statesman, counseled a negotiated 

^ David Lloyd Goorgo, War Memoirs (8 vols,, l933-37)> gives much attention to Ameri- 
isaa paftioipation. 
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peace as preferable to the damages that a further prolongation of the 
war would do to both sides, while Clcmenceau, the French Premier, 
admitted frankly, “My war aim is to conquer.” 

Three days after Lloyd George spoke his mind on war aims, President 
Wilson appeared before Congre.ss to lay down in fourteen points the 
basis for the just peace he craved. He reminded Congr(3ss The “Tow- 
of the harsh terms that the Gormans had imposed at Brest- 
Lltovsk, but insisted that “the day of conquc.st and aggrandizement is 
gone by." Pie also disparaged “secret covenants entered into in the 
interest of particular governments and likely at some unlooked-for 
moment to upset the peace of the world.” The world, he said, must 
"be made a fit and safe place to live in,” and to that end, “the only 
possible program, as we see it, is this”: 

1. Open covenants of peace openly arrived at . . . 

2. Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside territorial waters, 

alike in peace and in war 

3. The removal, so far as possible of all economic barriers and the establish- 

ment of an equality of trade conditions among all nations consenting to 
the peace 

4. Adequate guaranties given and taken that national armaments will be 
reduced to the lowest point consistent with domestic safety. 

5. A free, open-minded, and absolutely impartial adjustment of all colonial 
claims, based upon . . . the interests of the populations concerned. . . . 

& The evacuation of all Russian territory and such a settlement of all ques- 
tions affecting Russia as will . . . assure her of a sincere welcome into the 
society of free nations under institutions of her own choosing. . . . 

7. Belgium . . . must be evacuated and restored without any attempt to limit 

the sovereignty which she enjoys 

8. All French territory should be freed and the invaded portions restored, 

and the wrong done to France by Prussia in 1871 in the matter of Alsace- 
Lorraine . . . should be righted 

9. A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be effected along clearly 
recognizable lines of nationality. 

10. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place among the nations we wish 
to see safeguarded and assured, should be accorded the freest opportun- 
ity of autonomous development. 

11. Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro should be evacuated; occupied terri- 
tories restored; Serbia accorded free and secure access to the sea. 

12. The Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire should be assured a 
secure sovereignty, but the other nationalities whioli are now under Turk- 
ish rule should be assured . . . autonomous development. 

13. An independent Polish state should be erected . . . which should be as- 
sured a free and secine access to the sea. . . , 

14. A general association of nations must be formed under specific covenants 
for the purpose of affording mutual guaranties of political independence 
and territorial integrity to great and small states alike. 
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The “Fourteen Points,” described at first in Germany as a “real 
symphony of a will to no peace,” but accepted eventually as the best 
terms available after defeat, were not the product solely of the President’s 
own thinking. Most of the information upon which they were based 
had been supplied to him by a “brain trust” known as the “Inquiry,” 
which Wilson had authorized House to e.slablish the preceding Sep- 
tember. 'I’he purpo.se of the Inquiry was to prepare the American case 
for the time when peace-making should come. Unfortunately the 
American State Departme-nt lacked the data that would enable it to 
translate glittering generalities about a just peace into the precise 
specifications neccssaiy for use at the council table. Individuals sus- 
pected of expert knowledge on histoiy, government, geography, and 
economie.s, some of them journalists and some of them university pro- 
fes.sors, were drawn together in New York under the management, 
first of President Sidney E. Mezes of the College of the City of New 
York, and later under Isaiah Bowman, director of the American Geo- 
graphical Society. Walter Lippmann was secretary of the Inquiry, 
and such distinguished scholars as Haskins of Harvard and Shotwell of 
Columbia contributed their time to its work. 

Wilson’s Fourteen Points drew universal admiration from the Allies, 
but actually they committed only the President himself. The Allies had 
bound themselves by the Pact of London at the beginning of the war 
to act as a unit in making peace, and the terms they would concede could 
be stated only after a general agreement. They were content to allow 
Wilson's war aims to be regarded as theirs also, but they knew that they 
were not bound by them in any official sense. So far as the Central 
Powers were concerned, their real answer to the Fourteen Points was 
the final acceptance of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk in March, 1918, but 
they debated with Wilson from time to time the terms of a “just peace.” 
The Gennans, a.*-’ usual, were truculent, but Count Czeruin, speaking 
for Austria, professed to accept many of Wilson’s proposals; There 
should be no forcible annexations or indemnities; Belgium, Serbia, and 
other conquered countries must be freed; each government might work 
out for itself the right of self-determination for its peoples; the German 
colonies should be restored; there should be no economic war after the 
war. But there were few statesmen on cither side who cherished any 
illusions as to the type of peace the Central Powei's would make if they 
emerged victorious. 

It was only in defeat that the German government became interested 
in such a program of peace as Wilson suggested. By the middle of 
August the military leaders knew that they had lost the power to 
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stop the Allied drive, and began to press upon the civilian authorities 
the necessity of making peace before what was still an german 
orderly retreat became a disorganized rout. The German desire for 
army was fighting well even in defeat, but it could not last 
indefinitely, and the German people were about through. The Allied 
blockade had resulted in wholesale malnutrition, and the Wilsonian 
propaganda, coupled with the bad news from the front, had encouraged 
German liberals to demand a share in the government. Before Sep- 
tember was over. Chancellor von Hertling resigned, and was succeeded 
a few days later by Prince Max of Bavaria, reputedly a liberal. On 
October 5 the new Chancellor told the German Eoichstag that ho had 
appealed to President Wilson for peace on the basis of the Fourteen 
Points. Pie knew, and every other informed person knew, that this was 
a frank confession of defeat. By avoiding the last extremity of military 
collapse Germany might get better terms than if the completeness of the 
Allied victory were allowed to become fully apparent. 

Unexpectedly confronted by the success of his diplomacy, the Ameri- 
can President assumed an air of incredulity. Prince Max’s appeal had 
been transmitted to him by the Swiss government, and back through the 
same channel the President raised the que.stion as to whether the Im- 
perial Chancellor spoke for the "constituted authorities of the Empire," 
who had so far conducted the war, or for the German people. The 
Chancellor replied that he spoke “in the name of the German govern- 
ment and the German people," but Wilson showed no disposition to 
work for peace unless the “present military supremacy” of the Allied 
Armies were fuUy guaranteed, and until he “should know beyond a per- 
adventure” with whom he was dealing. Finally, with Germany still 
pleading insistently for an aimisticc, the President satisfied himself that 
the plea was sincere and came from the German people. He then re- 
ferred the whole matter to the Allies; but the armistice was not actually 
signed until the German fleet at IQcI had mutinied rather than put to 
sea as ordered, the Kaiser hiiruself had abdicated, and leaders who owed 
no allegiance to the former “autocratic rulers ” were in complete control.’- 

The pre-armistice negotiations were long-drawn-out and complicated. 
Pressure from Wilson through Colonel House, who repre- Tj^gpro- 
sented him in Paris, had something to do with the decision armisUce 
in favor of an armistice and against the prolongation of 
the war, but Pershing strongly advocated a knock-out blow as the only 

* The best account of Wilson’s peace efforts is contained in Seymour’s Amerkaa IHplo~ 
macy and the World TVor, but many pertinent documents appear in Baker’s Woodrow Ti’ii- 
son, VII and vin. 
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means of making the German people realize the completeness of their 
defeat. Haig favored the arnoisticc, and Foeh was sure that he could 
write terms so drastic as to make it impossible for Germany to continue 
the war further. Wilson’.s Fourteen Points were accepted by the Alli(>d 
inemiers a.s the basis for further negotiation.s only after elaborate intor- 
pretation.s and amenchnents had been inatle, to which the Germans were 
foi'ced to eon.sent. Among other things, \Vil.so7i's .second i)oint, the 
"frec'doin of the seii.s,” vva.s ruled out altogether at the insistence of the 
Briti.sh, while with refereneo to invaded territorie.s, it wa.s expressly 
stipulated that full eompen-sation must t)c made for all damage done 
“by land, by sea, and from the air.” When the Gorman envoys .signed 
th(3 armistice they knew, therefore, that they were obtaining substan- 
tially le.ss than the Fourteen Points, but they knew also that failure to 
sign meant only the substitution of unconditional surrender for what 
wa.s left of the Wilson program. 

The military terms of the arnai.stice revealed still further the ex- 
tremity of the German collapse. No nation with the faintest hope of 
Military victory could have accepted them. The German army must 
terms of the retire to the left bank of the Rhine, surrendering huge stores 
anrustiee militarj' supplies and railroad equipment; the bridge- 

heads at Cologne, Coblenz, and Mainz must be occupied by Allied 
troops; Allied pri.soner.s of war and deported inhabitant, s of occupied 
territory must be returned without reciprocity; the German submarines 
and battle fleet must be taken, to a neutral or allied port for intern- 
ment (the Germans took their ships to Scapa Flow as required, but 
ultimately scuttled them); and the predatory treaties of Brest-Litovsk 
and Bucharest, with Russia and Rumania rcspectiyely, must be can- 
celled. The Allies on their part wore at liberty to requisition such 
German property as their annies of oeeupalion might need, and to 
maintain the blockade of Germany that they bad set up during the 
war. All this the German leaders kinav and agreed to when they 
signed the annistice. 

Wilson, meantime, had suffered a disastrous political setback at home. 
In the nud-teiTO eloetions of 1918 the Republicans won the House of 
Ekftion Representative.s by a majority of twenty votes, and the 
of 1918 Senate by a majority of one. Wilson himself bad con- 
tributed to the Democratic defeat by an apjjeal on October 25 for a 
Democratic majority in Gongress through wliich alone, be maintained, 
he could hope to carry on his policies. The Republicans skillfully 
turned this statement into a charge that they had not supported the war, 
and undoubtedly gained many votes as a result. But the Wilson ad- 
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ministration had already accumulated about all the enmity it could hope 
to carry; every European nation that participated in the war had already 
had at least one change ol government since it began. Wilson’s propa- 
ganda for an early peace and a just peace had small appeal for the 
“bitter-ender.s,” who with Theodore Roosevelt at their head blamed the 
President for his delay in getting into the war, and made fun of his note- 
writing and idealism. But the fact that he had led the country into the 
war at all was equally offensive to the pacifists and the German-Ameri- 
cans. To critics of his war policy were added those who di.sliked the 
liberal legislation of his first administration, his surrender to labor in 
the Adamson Act, and his attitude toward Mexico. Most important 
of all, the Republican politicians after six long years of separation from 
the spoils of office were alert to every opening that would facilitate their 
return to power, and directed their campaign with sldll. 

Repudiated at home, but hailed abroad as the savior of mankind, 
Wilson tempted fate by deciding to go in person to Paris at the head 
of the American peace delegation. He knew that all the Wilson goes 
leading Allied nations would be represented by their prime 
ministers, and the only corresponding official in the United States was 
the President. If the United States were to have an equal voice in the 
proceedings, then the President must be on hand. Wilson knew, too, 
that there would be difficulty about holding the Allies to the fourteen 
Points, and he believed that" his presence was essential if they were not 
to be forgotten altogether. In the light of what happened, it seems 
likely that the Fourteen Points might have fared better had Wilson re- 
mained in Washington. Around the council table he met shrewd men 
who convinced him of the righteousness of many iniquities that 
at a distance he might the better have recognized for what they 
were. 

Wilson’s refusal to appoint a strong and bipartisan peace commission 
was also open to question. He might have had Taft or Hughes or both 
to represent the Republicans, and they agreed with him on Ameri- 
his fourteenth point which called for an association of na- cap cowi- 
tions to maintain peace. But he was unwilling to consider 
either of them. He could hardly have been criticized for overlooking the 
Republican senator, Henry Cabot Lodge, his most bitter critic next to 
Roosevelt, but he might at least have taken a Denrocratic senator with 
him to Parrs, and so have obtained an informed ally when the time came 
for ratification. Irrstead he took Colonel House, who woirld have beeir 
there anyway, and whose usefulness had always been greatest when 
uncormected with an official assignment; he took also his Secretary of 
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State, Robert Lansing, for whom he had no very great admiration; he 
took Henry White to represent the Republicans, although White’s ex- 
perience as a diplomat was definitely out of date; and he took General 
Tasker H. Bliss, by no means the ablest of his military advisors, to rep- 
resent the army. Except for the Bre.sidcnt and his alter ego, House, the 
American delegation could hardly have been le.ss distinguished. Perhaps 
the President, knowing full well that every important decision would 
have to bo referred to himself anyway, coasciously chose to avoid the 
danger of dis.sension and opposition among his colleague.s. 

Wilson arrived in Frtuiet' on the George Washington, December 13, 
1918, ready to get down to work on the treaty of peace. Pie brought 
with him Mrs. Wilson, the members of the peace commission and their 
wives, and a number of the distinguished scholars who composed the 
Inquhy, and their wives. The American descent upon Europe thus 
took on the appearance of a junket, and the fact that the Peace Confer- 
ence was not ready to convene when the George Washington arrived 
tended to confirm thi.s impression. The European war leaders had no 
desire to deal directly with WUson, and hoping to get rid of him they 
delayed the opening of the conference on one pretext or another until 
January 18, 1919. In the meantime Wilson paid official visits to Paris, 
London, and Rome, and inspected some of the battlefields of the war. 
Everywhere he was received with the most w'hole-hearted enthusiasm 
on the part of the people, and with eveiy show of hospitality on the part 
of the heads of the governments that wished he would go home. The 
meaning of the election of 1918 was lost on most Europeans. Wilson 
was stni the Pre.sidont of the United States, and to them that signified 
that his power was nndiminished. Anrericans knew better; and why 
Wilson should have a.ssumed that he wa.s free to act as if he had not lost 
his hold on the American electorate remains an unsolved mystery. Any 
treaty that he negotiated would have to be ratified by a two-thirds 
majority of a Senate that had just been captured by his enemies, Only 
by conciliation and compromise could he have had the slightest chance 
of success.! 

The Paris Peace Conference was an extraordinary gathering. All the 
The Paris Allies were represented, including such non-participating 
Feare Con- belligerents as China and Brazil, but the Germans were denied 
any voice whatever in the proceedings. It was clear that 
the problem of reconciling Wilson’s idealism with the secret treaties by 


* R. S. Baker, Wuodmw fV ihon nrul Witrld Settlement (3 vola., 1922), is friendly to Wilson, 
and invaluable for a study of the Peace Conference. It may be compared with David 
Lloyd Ofiorge, Memoirs of the Peace Conference (2 vols,, 1030). 
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which the Allies were bound together would be a serious enough task 
without the presence of a German delegation ready to take eveiy ad- 
vantage of Allied disagreements. The Conference, of cour.se, was too 
large to carry on the actual negotiation.^, and met only for plenary 
.sessions to confirm what had already been agreed upon behind the .scenes. 
All matters of consequence ivere settled by the “Big Four,” Clemenceau 
of France, Lloyd George of England, Orlando of Italy, and Wilson of 
the United States. Of this group Wilson was the only man sincerely 
desirous of a peace of justice such as he had outlined in the Fourteen 
Points. The rest were out to get whatever spoils they could obtain for 
their respective countries. Considering the overwhelming odds against 
him, Wilson fought a good fight.* 

The secret treaties, of which Wilson certainly had not been officially 
apprised, but of which he could not possibly have been ignorant, had 
promised France Alsace-Lorraine, the Saar Basin, and an The secret 
independent government for the rest of German territory 
west of the Rhine. Great Britahi was to receive most of the German 
colonies, and a free hand in Egypt, Persia, and Mesopotamia. Italy 
was assured her Italia Irredenta — the Trentino, the southern Tyrol, 
and control of the Adriatic. Rumania had been assigned Transylvania 
and other territorial acquisitions. Japan was to succeed Germany in 
Shantung and in the islands of the northern Pacific. Russia, whose 
withdrawal from the war had forfeited her claims, was to have been given 
Constantinople and the Dardanelles. To the Allies these terms signified a 
just and lasting peace, and they proposed to obtain them as nearly as they 
might. Only Wilson and his unappreciated idealism stood in the way. 

Wilson had hoped that the influence of an aroused world opinion 
would enable him to force the Allies to forget their greed, and to accept 
the terms he had outlined, but what he got was only a com- A compro- 
promise. No doubt the treaty with Germany was better 
t.hf j ri it would have been had he had no part in its making, but it bore no 
faithful resemblance to the Fourteen Points. To get such concessions 
as were finally included, Wilson was even obliged to promise a separate 
treaty of alliance between France, Great Britain, and the United States, 
whereby the three nations undertook to repel jointly any future German 
attacks against France. It seems incredible that the President could 
ever have convinced himself that the Senate would accept so bold a de- 
parture from the American doctrine of isolation; had he remained in 

r E. M. House and Charles Seymour, editors, What Reatty Happened at Paris (1021) ; 
Robert Lansing, The Pin Pour and Others of the Peace Conference (1921) ; Frederick Palmer, 
Bliss, Peacemaker: The Life and Letters of General Tasker H. BHsS P934) ; H. W. V. Temper- 
ley, editor, A History of the Peace Conference of Paris (1924) . 
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Washingtou he would surely have known better. Once during April, 
1919, he sent for his .ship, the George Washington, as if to leave the Con- 
ference in protest against the harshness of the Allied demands, but he 
stayed on and fought gamely. His insistence that the Italian.? should 
not be accorded Fiume on the ea.stern coast of the Adriatic caused the 
Italian delegation to leave the Conference, although they ultimately 
came back, and Italy by a coup obtained the coveted port later on. As 
if to ju.stlfy the har.sh term.? of the treaty, Germany was forced to accept 
for herself and her allies full responsibility “for causing all the loss and 
damag<? t(j which the Allied and Associated Governments and their 
nationals have been .subjected as a consequence of the war imposed upon 
them by the aggression of Germany and her allies.” For good measure 
the Kaiser him.self, as the principal culprit, was to he turned over to the 
Allies for trial. Since he had already fled to Holland, this provision 
approached absurdity. 

The Peace of Paris consisted ultimately of a .series of separate treaties 
with the defeated Central Powens.^ The Treaty of Vensailles was agreed 
to on June 28 by the despairing representative.? of the new German 
Republic. It was a punitive peace; of that there could be no doubt. 
But it was equally notable that of the spoils taken from Germany none 
was desired nor received by the United States. Germany was required 
to cede Alsace-Lorraine to France; generous blocks of territory including 
a corridor to the sea along the Vistula to Poland; and border rectifica- 
tions to Belgium and Denmark. The German colonies were all taken 
away, and handed over to the Allied countries, not for outright annexa- 
tion, to be sure, but under a League of Nations mandate .system that in 
practice amounted to the same thing. The Saar Basin, Germany’s 
richest coal-mining area, was turned over to French exploitation for a 
period of fifteen years, during rvhich time it W'as to bo under the political 
control of an inleniational comniLssion; at the end of the stipulated 
period the people of the Saar might decide by plebiscite whether the 
region should be returned to Germany, continued under international 
control, or ceded to France.^ Reparations for the damages done by the 


1 Tho Treaty of Sainfc-Gerinain. wEch prepared the way for the ‘ ‘ Balkanization ” of cen- 
tral Europe, waa siRuecl witli Austria in September; the Treaty of Neuilly with Bulgaria in 
N'orember: the Treaty of Trianon with Hungary in June, 19S0; tho Treaty of Stsvrea with 
Turkey in August, 1920. 

'Wlien gi''en the opportunity, the Saar voted by an overwhelming majority for reunion 
with Germany. For this and other special problemsof the Conference, consult C. H. Has- 
kins and R, H. Lord, Some Prohlems of the Peace Confereriee (1920) ; J. T. Shotwell, At the 
Parit Peace Conference (1937) ;B. M. Baruch, Tke Making of the Reparation and Economic 
Sections of the Treaty (1920) ; j. M, Keynes, The Economic Comeguencee of the Peace (1919). 
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German armies had been agreed to in the pre-armistice terms, but at 
the Peace Conference Lloyd George insisted on writing in also pension 
claims and other indeterminate items. The amount of the German in- 
demnity was therefore left to a Reparations Commission which struggled 
ineffectively wth the problem after peace was restored. In May, 1921, 
the Commission set the German bill for damages at about thirty-three 
billion dollars, well beyond the ability of Germany to pay. In 1922, on 
the ground that Germany had defaulted in her payments, the French 
seized the Ruhr Valley coal fields. Finally, after several fruitless efforts 
to solve the problem by international agreement, Germany under Hitler 
openly repudiated her obligations, and the Allies were unwilling to fight 
about it. France relinquished the Ruhr in 1925. 

The Treaty of Versailles also provided for the complete disarmament 
of Germany. Her standing army was reduced to one hundred thousand 
men and conscription was abolished; frontier fortifications not in Allied 
hands were to be razed; the manufacture, importation, or exportation 
of war materials was virtually prohibited; and the German navy was 
reduced to insignificance. The treaty promised, however, that the 
Allies would themselves soon talce steps toward disarmament, a promise 
that was only in part fulfilled. 

Many of these terms Wilson conceded only with the utmost reluctance, 
and on the hope that they w’ouid ultimately bo changed. Early in the 
war he had championed the idea of a League of Nations The League 
through which in the future international adjustments 
could be made without resort to war. Provision for the League he was 
determined to see a part of the treaty, although the Allies wished to 
make the treaty fir.st, and to consider the League later. Wilson was 
obdurate, for he feared that if peace were first fully restored, the League 
would be forgotten; and he had his way. To win support for the League, 
however, he made many concessions, consoling himself with the thought 
that, through the agencies it would pi-ovklo, tho mistakes of the treaty 
could be corrected. This, as events proved, was an idle hope; further- 
more, Wilson had failed to chart well tho limits beyond which the 
American people would not go in their quest of international idealism. 
The League represented a profound departure from the American doc- 
trine of isolation, and Wilson himself had aheady been discredited at the 
polls. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations described three agencies of 
organization: (1) a permanent Secretariat with headquarters established 
presently at Geneva, Switzerland; (2) a Council of nine members (later 
enlarged), to consist of one representative from each of the great powers, 
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France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, and the United States, and four 
others to be chosen by the Assembly; (3) an Assembly in which every 
member nation was to have a representative and a vote. The members 
of the League agreed by the famous Article X “to respect and preserve 
as against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing politi- 
cal independence” of all other members, and to recognize the right of 
every member nation to bring problems that might disturb the peace 
to the attention of the Assembly or the Counoil. Peace was to be 
achieved primarily by arbitration or adjudication, and the establish- 
ment of a permanent court of international justice was contemplated; 
but disputes not so adjusted must be .submitted for settlement either 
to the Council or to the As.sembly. Against nation.? making illegal 
war the Council might impose drastic economic sanctions, and in case 
it deemed military measures necessary to check aggressors it might 
make appropriate recommendations to members of the League.^ 

This was the instrument through which Wilson hoped that the peace 
of the world might be made permanent. In February, 1919, with the 
The League first draft of the Covenant complete, he returned to the 
in America United States to discuss its provisions with leading members 
of the Senate, and to listen to their criticisms. As a result of this con- 
ference, he wrote into the Covenant a pledge that “regional understand- 
ings like the Llonroe Doctrine” were not to be affected by its terms. 
Even this concession failed to quiet criticism, and by midsummer when 
the President was back again in the United States, seeking ratification 
for his work, it was apparent that he was confronted by the hardest battle 
of his life. All of the “hyphenates” were against him: the Irish-Ameri- 
cans Avere fearful that the League would preclude the possibility of a 
free Ireland; the German-Americans were furious at the mistreatment 
of Germany; the Italiarr-Amcricarrs were certaiir that Wilson had insulted 
Italy. Liberals Avho had applairded the Fourteen Points were in dismay 
as they dhscovored the exteirt to Avhich the treaty departed from them. 
Conservative.? were angry at the flirtation with idealism implicit in the 
League, and held that Article X was sure to involve the United States 
in every European war. Americans in general, with their war ardor 
deflated, were beginning to wonder if the struggle had really been worth 
while. They made ea.sy targets for all those Avhose political advance- 
ment depended upon discrediting Wilson and the Democratic Party. 

On July 10 Wilson submitted the Treaty of Versailles to a Senate that 
the Republicans had been able to organize. For their majority of one 
they had to count upon .such undependable insurgents as La Follette and 

' D. H. Miller, The DraTiing of ihe Cmetmnt (2 vols., 1928). 
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Borah, and upon the newly elected senator from Michigan, Truman H. 
Newberry, whose seat had been won in a contest with Hemy Ford, the 
automobile manufacturer, by more lavish spending than the Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act allowed. Newberry was under indictment when 
he participated in the organization of the Senate, and wa.s later convicted 
and sentenced, only to be saved at la.st when the United States Supreme 
Court held the law unconstitutional. ‘ Ultimately public opinion forced 
his resignation, but while the treaty fight was on his vote could not be 
dispensed with. Republican control of the Senate made Henry Cabot 
Lodge of Massachusetts, who.se antagonism for Wilson knew no bounds, 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations to which Ihe treaty 
must be referred. 

The contest that developed in the Senate revealed pre.sently at least 
four sets of opinions. The “ratificationists” consisted almost entirely 
of Democrats. While few of them believed that the treaty 
was in every ro.spect desirable, they listened to the argu- and the 
ments of the President that the quickest way to peace was 
ratification without change. Any attempts on the part of the Senate 
to amend or revise the treaty would result in interminable delay, for the 
consent of all the other signatory powers would be required. Injustices 
in the treaty could be ironed out later through the League of Nations. 
Opposed to the “reservationists” were the “irreconcilables,” .some of 
whom, like Stone of Missouri, were extreme nationalists and opposed to 
the whole program of international co-operation provided for in the 
League, while others, like La Toilette and Norris, regarded the treaty 
itself as fundamentally bad and the League of Nations as a mere device 
to guarantee to the winners the spoils they had taken. In between the 
two extremes were two other groups, known respectively as "mild rcser- 
vationists” and "strong reservatioiiists." With them the main con- 
sideration was to discredit Wilson. They would be content, therefore, 
to stop short of the actual modification of the treaty, and by a serie-s of 
reservations, which some would make “mild,” and others would make 
"strong,” would interpret various clauses in a fashion distasteful to the 
President. 

While the fight was at its hottest, the Pre.sident determined to take 
his cause to the people on a speaking tour. Choo.sing carefully a route 
that would lead him through the states of those senators Frm- 
who most bitterly opposed him, Wilson spoke his mind to dmt’s 
large audiences during three weeks of September with vigor 
and conviction. His reception, at least according to newspaper reports, 

1 Spencer Ervin, Henry 'Ford vs. Truman H. Newberry (1935). 
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was far from cordial, but lie himself believed that he wa.s making head- 
way. The tour had been undertaken against the advice of his physician, 
Never in robust health, the Prc.sidcnt had been seriously weakened by 
an attack of influenza while in Paris, and under the strain of constant 
traveling and speaking in the hot weather of laic summer he broke'. 
Returning to Washington late in the month, he suffered a paralytic 
stroke (hat for a time practically ('liminated him as a factor in the gov- 
ernment. Hueh busines.s as required the President’s attention n'aehed 
him through Mrs. Wilson as an intermerliary, and as a further makeshift 
Secretary Lan.siug lu'ld informal eabinel meetings supposedly with 
Wilson’s consent, although four months later Lansing was abruptly dis- 
missed by the President for hi.s presumption. The Constitution pro- 
vides that in ease the President is unable “ to discharge the powers and 
duties” of his office, “ the same shall devolve on the Vice President,” but 
unfortunately it suggests no method of establishing disability. Un- 
doubtedly Congress could easily have been persuaded to recognize 
Marshall as Pre.sident had the Vice-President been willing to co-operate, 
but Mar.shall remained loyal to his chief and refused to be party to such 
a proceeding. Within a few months Wilson’s partial recovery ended all 
talk of replacing him,^ 

In the meantime the opponents of the treaty did not hesitate to score 
a victory over their fallen foe. Fourteen reservations were planned, as 
The Senate if in answer to the famous Fourteen Points. Most of them 
resermiions amounted to little more than vicious slaps at the President. 
The first, for example, concerned the problem of withdrawal from the 
League. According to the Covenant this would bo possible on two 
years’ notice, provided that the withdrawing nation had fulfilled its 
international obligations. The Senate reservation recited that the 
United States by concurrent resolution of Congress must be the sole 
judge as to when its obligatioms were fulfilled. A concurrent resolution, 
unlike the customary joint resolution, does not require the signature of 
the President. The second reservation referred to the obligations to be 
undertaken under the famous Article X, and declared that only with the 
consent of Congress could military forces bo made available by the 
United States on request of the League — a fairly obvious necessity 
since Congress alone had the power to declare war, but a thinly veiled 
hint that the President was not to be trusted. A few of the reservations 
amounted almost to amendments. The sixth, for example, withheld^ 
consent to the clause which awarded Shantung to Japan, and reserved 

1 The uncertainty due ta the President's incapacity ia beat set forth in C. Thomas, 
TAo/aotf KiUy Marshall (1939), 
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full liberty of action for the United Stales in any controversy that might 
arise between China and Japan. The fourteenth was aimed at the six 
votes in the Assembly assigned to the several commonwealths of the 
British Empire, and asserted that the United Si ates would not be Vjound 
by any decision in which it had not an equal voice with any other power, 
Unfortunately for the magic number fourteen, a fifteenth reservation 
had to bo added to sati.sfy tho.se who demanded (hat the principle of .self- 
determination should be applied particularly to Ireland. According to 
this reservation, whenever the Irish peojile .should have a government 
of their own choice, Ireland should be admitted to the League. This 
would mean, presumably, .seven vote.s in.stead of six for the Briti.sh Em- 
pire, but the inconsistency was little noted. ^ 

Probably the re.servation,s would have been accepted by the European 
powers a.s preferable to failure of the United States to co-operate, but 
Wilson would have none of them, and a majority of the Defeat of 
Democratic senators stood with him. “A treaty when it Jreaiy 
enters the Senate,” ran one of John Hay’s scintillation.s, “is like a bull 
entering the arena. Nobody knows what will immediately happen, but 
everybody knows that at last the corpse of the bull will be dragged from 
the arena.” On November 19, the treaty with the fifteen reseiwations 
attached was defeated by a vote of forty-one yeas to fifty-one nays; 
while the treaty without reservations lost by a vote of thirty-eight to 
fifty-three. Resubmitted by the President at the next regular session 
of Congress, the final vote, taken March 19, 1920, stood forty-nine to 
thirty-five with the encumbering reservations still attached, less than 
the necessary two thirds. And so the treaty died, and with it died also 
the prospect of American participation in the League of Nations. 
Some believed that if Wilson had been well a compromise could have 
been reached, but others insisted that the reservations wore designed 
to lull the treaty, and would have been made stronger had they been 
acceptable to the President. What might have happened had Wilson 
followed the advice of House to resign the Presidency and leave the 
battle to Marshall may only be surmised. By this time the friendship 
between the President and his former intimate had cooled, and House's 
letter was never answered. 

Plimself a casualty of the war he had helped to make, Wilson could 
not yet understand the thoroughgoing nature of his defeat. From the 
news that filtered into his sick-room he continued to believe that the 


* D. E. Ueming, The United States and the League of Nations, 1918-1920 (1932), is tbe 
rnost compr&hensive treatment of this subject, H. C. Lodge, The Senate and the League of 
Notio-m (1936), is bitterly hostile to tho League, and to Wilson personally. 
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American people were with him. When Congress by joint resolution 
sought to declare the war with Germany at an end, he interposed his 
veto, chai'ging that such a courae would amount to an “ineffaceable 
.stain upon the gallantry and honor of the United States." The election 
of 1020, he maintained, must l»e made, a “.solemn referendum'’ to decide 
whether tlu' Arneriean people would aoeef)t or lejeet the obligations of 
the treaty and the League. In that, at least, he wa.s to have his way, 
but the referendum \\('n( against him, and on July 2, 1921, President 
Harding signed the typo of peace lesolution that Wilson had .spurned. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


THE SEARCH FOR NORMALCY 


With the government disorganized as a result of the partial incapacity 
of the President, and with the United States still technically at war with 
Germany, the American people turned with lelief fiom the The Election 
pressing problems of reconstruction to the excitement of a 
presidential campaign. The death of Theodore Roosevelt in 1919 re- 
moved the logical Republican candidate from the scene, but the Roose- 
velt following found in General Leonard Wood an admirable successor 
to the Roosevelt tradition. Wood had been, on intimate terms with 
Roosevelt from the days of the Rough Riders, and had, like Roo.sevelt, 
been left at home during the World War. Wood’s military ability was 
not open to question, and he did admirable duty in training troops for 
overseas service, but Wilson regarded him as troublesome and insubordi- 
nate while Pershing was definitely determined not to have him around. 
Wood’s nomination was opposed by the politicians, who looked upon 
him as an interloper, and by many others who, mindful of the unhappy 
experience with General Grant, objected to the elevation of a regular 
army officer to the Presidency. To treat that high office as a consola- 
tion prize seemed also inappropriate. Wood nevertheless obtained an 
early lead over aU other aspirants, and for a time it looked as if his 
nomination could not be prevented.'^ 

Others who were willing to answer the call of duty if it came included 
Senator Hiram Johnson of California, Roo,sevelt’s running-mate in the 
Progressive campaign of 1912, and an irreconcilable during the fight on 
the Treaty of Versailles; Governor Frank 0. Lowden of Illinois, the 
successful businessman in politics; Senator Warren G. Harding of Ohio, 
an amiable Senate regular who had been permanent chairman of the 
Republican nominating convention in 191G; and Herbert Hoover, Food 
Administrator during the World War, Of all these men Hoover was by 
far the ablest, and was generally so recognized, but before the war he 

1 J. C. Malin, The United States After the yVorld War (1930), ia an excellent guide to politi- 
cal happenings at the twenties. At this point, also, the admirable work of L. M. Hacker, 
American Problems of Today (1G3S), becomes useful, 
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had spent much time outside the United States, and he was out of touch 
with American politics. Closely identified with the Wilson administra- 
tion and a supporter of the League of Nations, he even seemed uncertain 
as to whether he wished to be considered for the Republican or the 
Democratic nomination; and as long as that uncertainty existed his 
candidacy could not be treated lightly by either party. When he finally 
announced that he W'as a Republican, his chance of obtaining a nomina- 
tion vanished. The Democrats could not name him, and .since that was 
so the Republicans need not. His chief support came fiom the women 
he had taught to "hooverize,” from the college professors, and from the 
Saturday JSvcnmg Past. Altogether they netted him thirteen votes in 
the convention. 

The presidential primaries that had figured so conspicuously in the 
Taft-Roosevelt contest of 1912 were brought again into prominence in 
Nomination 1920. Wood’s friends included many men of wealth who 
of Harding gpeat generously to promote his candidacy, and the relation- 
fship between these heavy expenditures and the large number of dele- 
gates pledged to Wood received much unpleasant publicity. Lowden 
also had means at his disposal, and the number of votes he could count 
upon was next to Wood’s. Johnson attached a considerable block of 
liberals and isolationists, but Harding’s candidacy had failed to arouse 
enthusiasm outside his own state, and very little even there. Never- 
theless, the Republican Convention, which met in Cliicago on June 8, 
nominated Harding on the tenth ballot. Party leaders were convinced 
that any Republican could win, and were weary of “supermen” in the 
White House. They wanted, and obtained, an ordinary politician whom 
they could control. Harding w'as personally likable, looked the part of a 
President, and was untroubled by any deep-seated convictions. For 
Vice-President the convention would gladly have chosen Johnson, but 
he refu.sed to be considered. The party leaders then decided on Len- 
root of Wisconsin, but the delegates got out of hand and nominated the 
almost forgotten favorite son of Massachusetts, Calvin Coolidge. The 
platform made an effort to compromise on the League of Nations, but it 
was regarded as satisfactory by Johnson, the intransigeant.^ 

The Democratic Convention met at San Francisco on June 28. There 
is some reason to believe that Wilson himself, although not a candidate, 
Cox and wished the opportunity to decline a complimentary nomi- 

Rooserelt nation, but the convention contented itself with approving 

his administration and advocating unqualified ratification for the Treaty 

> The most complete study ol the nomination of Harding is in Mark Sullivan, Our Timei, 
Vt, Tho Tmntiea (1935). 
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and the League. With Hoover out of the picture, a three-coinered 
contest developed between William G. McAdoo, the President’s son- 
in-law, A. Mitchell Palmer, the Attorney-General, and Jame.s AI. Cox, 
Governor of Ohio. AIcAdoo made no effort to secure the nomination, 
perhaps because he could foresee nothing better than defeat and held 
hopes for 1924. Branded as the "crown prince,” his position at best was 
difficult. Palmer as Alien Property Custodian had been involved in 
many unpleasant dealings with foreigners in the United Statc-s, and 
when he became Attorney-General in 1919 he condueted a “red hunt” 
that resulted in the wholesale deportation of aliens su.spected of radical 
tendencies. In December, 1919, an American steamship, the Buford, 
returned two hundred and forty-nine such aliens to Russia. Palmer’s 
intemperate attitude toward labor and political agitators cost him much 
liberal support, and tended to obscure his good record as a prosecutor 
of profiteers. Cox was finally nominated by the Democrats on the 
forty-fourth ballot, mainly, as in the case of Harding, because he was 
satisfactory to the professional politicians. His nomination was re- 
garded as a defeat for Wilson, since he was in no way coimected with the 
Wilson administration, but for Vice-President the convention chose 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Wilson’s Assistant Secrctaiy of the Navy, 

Until they met with the President, Cox and Roosevelt were ready to 
ignore the “solemn referendum” on the League of Nations, and wage 
their campaign on issues that had a wider popular appeal. The "solemn 
But Wilson’s earnestness changed their minds and they >'efeiendum” 
stood steadfastly on liis record. Harding had been a reservationist in 
the Senate, but during the campaign he hedged so successfully that such 
League advocates as Hughes, Root, and Taft came earnestly to his 
support, while the Johnson-Borah irreconcilables thought he shared 
their views. His naturally befuddled mind, and his unusual command 
of obscure English, provided an excellent concealment for his views, if, 
indeed, he had any. The “ league to elect Harding ” was united on little 
else, for it contained pro-League and anti-League Republicans, anti- 
Wilson Democrats, “hyphenates” who hated Wilson for all he had 
done or had failed to do for the nations they had left, liberals who de- 
nounced the ‘ ‘ white ten-or ” under Palmer, and millions who had suffered 
from what they had begun to suspect was a needless war. Cox bore the 
Democratic label and stood on the Wilson record. On that account he 
was defeated. The American people held no brief for Harding, but he 
was the only alternative, and they elected him, as one journalist observed, 
“by disgust.” His popular majority was nearly seven millions, and in 
the electoral college he received 404 votes to Cox’s 127. He was assured, 
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haruing’s platform ox the leaghb 


also, of a Congress that wuld be overwhelmingly Republican in both 
houses. 

Warren Gamaliel Harding (1865-1923) was a prominent citizen of 
Marion, Ohio, a typical middle-western town of some thirty thousand 
inhabitants. Most of his education he obtained as editor 
and proprietor of the Marion Daily Star. From his youth 
up he had supported Republican principles through thick and thin, and 
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he presently became recognized as one of the small group of leaders who 
directed the course of Republican policies in Ohio. He made the nomi- 
nating speech for Taft against Roosevelt in the convention of 1912, and 
in 1914 he won botli nomination and election to the United Statc.s 
Senate. He was a genial good fellow, well liked by hi.s iioighbors, and 
thoroughly imbued with the common man’s vanities and prejudices. 
He knew that he was no intellectual giant, but prided himself on his 
ability to “get along with” people, and took comfort in the thought that 
as Pre.sidcnt he could command the judgment of the “l:est minds’’ in the 
party. His most devoted political friend wa.s Harry M. Daugherty, 
another Ohio machine politician, whose knowledge of the sesimy side of 
politics was unexcelled. Daugherty’s greate.st ambition wa.s realized 
when, as Harding’s campaign manager, he piloted his candidate to 
victory at the Chicago Convention. 

In forming his cabinet Harding hit upon some of the be.st minds in 
the party, and some of the worst. He was pensuaded to forego hi.s desire 
to appoint ex-Senator Albert B. Fall of New Mexico as The “ heU 
Secretary of State, for Fall was an insistent advocate of 
intervention in Mexico, and chose instead the distinguished ex-jurist 
Charles Evans Hughes, Republican nominee in 1916. But Fall was a 
crony whom Harding liked, and into the cabinet he went as Secretaiy of 
the Interior, although he happened to be also a rabid anti-conservation- 
ist. For Secretary of the Treasury Harding finally decided upon Andrew 
W. Mellon of Pittsburgh, one of the two or three richest men in the 
United States; and by a stroke of luck he was able to persuade Hoover to 
become Secretary of Commerce. The rest of the cabinet was mediocre 
or worse. Daugherty, who had Avon no laurels as a lawyer, was made 
Attorney-General, and Edwin Denby of Michigan, a man whose chief 
qualification for the position seems to have boon that he had once been a 
member of the marines, was made Secretaiy of the Navy. 

In his other appointments Harding showed the same inability to dis- 
tinguish between good and bad. lie made ex-President Taft Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court when opportunity offered, a graceful and 
deserved compliment, but he turned over the newly organized Veterans’ 
Bureau to a rogue named Charles R. Forbes who eventually landed in a 
federal prison. In general, the new President regarded political offices 
as the laAvful spoils of victory, and to members of the unsavory 
“Ohio gang’’ that folloAved him to Washington went many choice 
plums.^ 

Whatever he might have meant by the ambiguities ho uttered during 

'■ S. H. Adams, Incredible Era: The Life and Timee of fFarrcn Gamaliel Harding (19S9). 
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the campaign, Harding interpreted his election as a mandate against 
Separate American participation in the League of Nations. The 

jicacevtith Treaty of Versailles, therefore, which embodied the Cove- 
Qermany nant, could not be ratified. Following the resolution, of 
July 2, 1921, by which Congress declared the war at an end, negotiations 
with Germany led to a treaty signed August 25, 1921, whereby the 
United States obtained all the advantages of the Treaty of Versailles, 
and none of the responsibilities. 

The let-down from Wilsonian idealism with which the Harding Admin- 
istration took office was broken .somewhat by the International Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armaments that the new Pre.sident called to 
meet in Washington on Armistice Day, November 11, 1921. The 
program of naval expansion begun by the United States, Great Britain, 
and Japan during the war, had developed at its close into an unhealthy 
and expensive rivalry that threatened to continue indefinitely. Senator 
Borah was most prominent among the advocates of limitation, and 
Harding’s invitation was issued in no small part as the result of Borah’s 
in.sistence. Every po.ssible device was employed to build up the Confer- 
ence as the Republican counterpart of the Wilsonian program. It was 
persistently spoken of as the “Peace Conference,” although it was noth- 
ing of the kind, and a great to-do was made over its opening. At eleven 
o’clock on the appointed day the whole nation paused in commemoration 
of the restoration of peace, while at the Arlington National Cemetery 
the body of an unknown American soldier was ceremoniously interred.^ 

Next day, after the formal welcome by President Harding was over. 
Secretary Hughes pre.sented a program of naval reduction so drastic as 
The Wank- Startle the Conference. Exhibiting a knowledge of detail 
ington Con- that was in itself amazing, he advocated that the naval 
ference strength of the groat powers should be fixed at stipulated 
ratio.s, that naval tonnage in excess of specified minima should be 
scrapp(;d, and that no new ships should be con.structed for a period of 
ten years. In the end five powers, the United States, the British 
Empire, Japan, France, and Italy, agreed to limit their strength in 
capital Khip.s to total tonnages that bore to each other roughly the ratios 
of 5:5:3: 1.7: 1.7, respectively. Unfortunately this agreement left un- 
solved the important problem of ffisser craft. Some critics said that the 
elimination of capital ships was ineonsequential, since the battle of 
Jutland had proved that they wore no longer of value. But the limi- 

' The atmospherts of the Conference is well captured in Mark Sullivan, The Great Adven- 
ture at Washington (1922). Certain behind-the-scenes activities, not often written about, 
appear in H, 0. Yardley, The American Black Chamber (1931) , an exciting story of the work 
accomplished by the cryptographic bureau. 
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tations adopted at least resalled in tremendous budgetary savings for the 
nations concerned, and naval exjjerts generally refused to concede that 
dreadnoughts and battle-cruisers were obsolete. In 1927, at the sug- 
gestion of President Coolidge, a conference mot at Geneva to discuss the 
limitation of auxiliary ships, but failed to reach an agret'meut. In lOllO 
at London, a confcu-ence called by Pre.sident Hoover fared somewhat 
better. Some limitations were impo.sed on the building of le.s.ser craft, 
Japan was appeased by a more gemu-ous ciinha, and tin; naval lu)liday 
was extended to 1936. But Japan served notice in 1934 that after 1936 
she would no longer be bound by any limitation.s, and after that date the 
race for naval supremacy was vigorously renewed. ^ 

The Washington Conference resulted in the drafting of two other 
noteworthy treaties, one signed by four powons, and the other by nine. 
The Four-Power Pact, agreed to by the United States, the The Fonr- 
British Empire, France, and Japan, paved the way for the 
abrogation of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance, which had become distaste- 
ful to both Great Britain and the United States. The new pact proposed 
to preserve the peace in the Pacific by pledging the contracting powers 
mutually to respect one another’s rights “in relation to their insular 
possessions and insular dominions in the region,” and to refer to a joint 
conference such disputes as might cause trouble. The four power's also 
bound themselves to “ conununicate with one another fully and frankly” 
on the action to be taken in case their rights were “threatened by the 
aggressive action of any other power.” Had the pact ever been taken 
seriously, as it was not, it might have constituted almost as decisive a 
departure from the American doctrine of isolation as if the United States 
had entered the League of Nations. Closely connected with it was 
Article XIX of the Treaty on Naval Limitation which bound the United 
States, the British Empire, and Japan to maintain the siaius quo with 
respect to “fortifications and naval basas in the Pacific.” 

The Nine-Power Treaty related to “principles and policies to be fol- 
lowed in matters concerning China,” and was signed by the United 
States, Belgium, the British Empire, China, France, Italy, The Nine- 
Japair, the Netherlands, and Portugal. The situation in Power Pad 
the Far East had changed materially as a result of the World War, In 
1915 Japan had in effect repudiated the doctrine of the open door by 
presenting to China twenty-one notorious demands for special privileges, 
many of which China was forced to concede. In 1917, by the Lansing- 

1 Haeful accounts of the Cotiferenoe are given in R. I/. Buell, The WashiTteioa Conference 
(1922) , and Yamato lohihaahj, The Washinglon Conference and After (1928). For a brief 
treatment, see Griswold, Far Eastern Policy of the United States. 
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Ishii Agreement, Japan once more gave lip-service to the open door, but 
won from the United States recognition “that territorial propinquity 
creates special relations between countries.” At the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, Japan in.si.stod on being awarded the German conee.ssion.s in 
Shantung, all hough the Japanese delegates promised Wilson that Japan 
would eventually withdraw from the peiiin.sula, which, at least in a 
military sense', she did. Japan was also givc'ii a mandate over the Ger- 
man island of Yap in the northern Pacific. The i)urposc of the Nine- 
Power Pact was to rceoncilc this situation, jus nearly as pos.siblc, with the 
open door for world trade in t'hina and the integrity of the Chine.se 
Republic. In words the new treaty seemed to administer a strong re- 
buff to Japairese poli('y, for it pledged the signatory powens to respect 
Chinese sovereignty, to aid China in maintaining an effective govern- 
ment, to use their influence in favor of “equal opportunity for the com- 
merce and indu-stiy of all nations” in China, and to “refrain from taldng 
advantage of conditions in China to .seek special rights." But Japan was 
soon violating all these pledges with impunity, and the treaty provided 
no means whereby an offending power could be restrained. Minor agree- 
ments not written into the Nine-Power Treaty adjusted the Shantung 
controversy, settled the status of the island of Yap, provided for the 
study of extraterritoriality in China, and dealt with several other prob- 
lems of Far Eastern relations.^ 

The Washington Conference was not the only Republican effort to 
promote world peace. The idea of a permanent court of international 
The World justice had been advocated by the American delegation to 
Court Second Plague Conference in 1907, and was far more 

closely identified with Republican than vdth Democratic policy. When, 
therefore, under Article XIV of the League of Nations Covenant, plans 
were drawn in 1922 for such a court, there seemed no good reason why a 
Republican aclmini.stration should not give the new institution its 
ble.saing. Indeed, Elihu Root, respected elder statesman of the Republi- 
can Party, had as.sisted in drafting the World Court protocol, and John 
Bassett Moore, America’s foremost authority on international law, was 
slated for a place on its bench of eleven (later fifteen) judges. The only 
difficulty in the way of American participation seemed to lie in the fact 
that the judges w'ere to be chosen by the Council and Assembly of the 
League of Nations, but it was proposed that for this purpose only the 
United States might have a voice in the proceedings. Certain that public 

1 Oa ihe Far Eastern situation, consult Eleanor Tapper and G. E. MoEoynolda, Japan 
in American Public Opinion (1937) ; F, R. Dulles, Fortp Years of American-J apanese Rela- 
(ions (1937); and D. F. Flemine, The United Stales and World Organisation, 1BS0-19S3 
(1938). 
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opinion was “overwhelmingly in favor of participation,” President Hard- 
ing urged American adherence to the Court, only to be rebuffed by the 
Senate, in which the irreconcilables were able to prevent any action 
whatever being taken. Extreme isolationists professed to fear that ad- 
herence to the Court would be only the entering wedge to further involve- 
ment in world affairs, and the still-embittered critics of "Wilsonism” 
would have nothing to do with anything oven remotely connected with 
the League. Harding was not the last American President to advocate 
the adherence of the United Slates to the World Couit.'- Coolldgc, 
Hoover, and Roosevelt all urged the Senate to ratify its protocol, but 
they ail failed to get results. In spite of non-participation by the United 
States, an American judge has always sat on the court. Moore was s\ic- 
ceeded by Charles Evans Hughes in 1928; Hughes, by Prank B. Kellogg 
in 1930; Kellogg, by Manley O. Pludson in 1936. 

“The war will last a hundred years,’’ ran a soldier saying, “five years 
of fighting and ninety-five of winding up the barbed wire.” No doubt 
Harding, when he told a Boston audience in May, 1920, that Demobiliza- 
“ America’s present need is not heroics but healing, not 
nostrums but normalcy,” was thinking vaguely of the barbed wire that 
would have to be rolled up before reconstruction could be considered 
complete. When he took office as President the crippled Wilson admin- 
istration had been searching for a year and a half to find the road back 
to normalcy. Demobilization of the American war machine bad been 
pushed forward with the utmost speed, although the homesick American 
soldiers remained in Europe long enough to change the wmrds incor- 
rectly attributed to Pershing, “La Fayette, wc are here,” to “La Fayette, 
we are still here.” But sending the army home wound up only a little 
of the barbed wire. If pre-war conditions were to be restored, the war- 
time government must be scrapped and an economic machine that had 
been geared relentlessly to the high speeds of war must be slowed down 
to the tempo of peace. To these ends Congress whittled away the 
special wartime powers of the President, abolished as rapidly as it dared 
the war agencies it had so recently created, laid plans for the early return 
of the railroads to their owners, and sought in various ways to get the 
government out of business as completely and as speedily as possible. 

The impossibility of turning the clock back to pre-war days was well 
illustrated by the problem of the railroads. The experience with a 
centralized railroad administration had demonstrated the folly of un- 
restrained competition, and the railroad unions, which had prospered 

' M. O. Hudson, The Permanent Court of International Justice and the Question, of Ameri- 
can Participation (1925). 
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under government operation, even wished to see the wartime system 
made permanent. Realizing that the country was in no mood for such 
a settlement, the unions, with considerable public support, turned in- 
stead to the so-called “Plumb plan,” which contemplated government 
purchase of the railroads, but their oi)eration as a unit by a board of 
directors on which repre.sentativps of the public, the operating officials, 
and the workmen should sit. But all such .‘socialistic schemes fell be- 
fore the c'on.scrvativc reaction that gripped the nation at the close of 
the war. 

The Esch-Cummins Transportation Act of 1920, which Congress 
finally adopted, made no such compromise with socialism as the unions 
desired, but it did break much new ground. Some of its terms turned 
out to be quite unworkable, but others were of lasting importance. ‘ 
Consolidation ceased to bo a crime, and was definitely promoted by a 
clause which instructed the Interstate Commerce Commission to lay 
plans for reducing the number of railroad systems in operation, even at 
the cost, if need be, of ignoring the various anti-trust laws. Under this 
grant of power the commission presently proposed to consolidate all the 
railroads of the country into nineteen systems, but objections from the 
railroads themselves defeated the plan, and only a few such combina- 
tions were effected. The act sought also to resolve all conflicts between 
state and national regulatory authorities in favor of the national govern- 
ment. The Interstate Commerce Commission was given a free hand in 
dealing with such discriminations against interstate commerce as arose 
from intrastate regulations, a grant of power that ultimately reduced 
almost to insignificance the authority of the states over the railroads. 
“Commerce is a unit and does not regard state lines,” said Chief Justice 
Taft, in holding that the law was not an improper invasion of state pre- 
rogatives. Other useful provisions of the act gave the commission 
authority to rule on what new securities the roads might issue, and hoW 
the money so obtained should be spent; also, it permitted the consolklar 
tion of the four gi'eat express companies of tho nation into one American 
Railway Exprcs.s Company. 

Certain 'well-arlvertised features of the law proved to be less important 
than had been anticipated. Ri response to a long-continued demand 
Eaihraj! the commission was authoiizcd to proceed with the evalua- 
leqisMum of railroad property^ and to set such rates as would be 

fair to patrons and would bring the stockholders a reasonable return on 

s Rogers MaeVoagh, The Tramportation Act, 19M)t Ila Sources, History, and Text (1923) : 
D. P. liOoklin, Sconomics of Transportation (1938); H. G. Moulton and associates. The 
Ameritan Tromportation Problem (1933). 
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their investment. Much difficulty was encountered in determining the 
rules by which evaluation should proceed. The commission .sought to 
base its e.stimates upon reproduction costs as of 1914, believing that 
these figures would furni.sh a close approximation of "aelual original 
costs,” but the Supreme Court in Ihe O’Fallon decision of 1929 hold that 
the evaluation should be ba.sod upon current rc'production costs — a 
much higher figure. Another provi.sion that h'd to troulilc' was the so- 
callcd “recapture clau.se,” according to which the better-paying systems 
were required to pay half their profits in cxee.ss of six per cent into a 
reserve fund for their own use, and the other half into a contingent fund 
from which the commis.sion might make loan.s to the weaker road.s. By 
implication this clause .set six per cent as “a fair return,” but neither the 
roads nor the public was satisfied with the arrangement. Eventually 
the “recapture clau.se” was repealed, and the impounded funds returned 
to the roads that had earned them. The act also contained elaborate 
provisions for the establishment of a Railroad Labor Board of nine 
members, three representing labor; three, the employers; and three, the 
public. Through this body, it was hoped, all labor disputes might be 
amicably adjusted. The board permitted generous pay increases in 
1921 and the commission allowed the railroad, s to meet the increased 
cost of operation by charging higher rates. But the board failed to stop 
a shopmen’s strike in 1922, and in 1926 it was replaced by a Federal 
Board of Mediation which had no authoiity to act except on invitation 
of one or the other of the parties to a dispute. 

The railroads, events proved, would have had a new ■world to face 
even if there had been no war. For three quarters of a century they had 
held an easy supremacy in transportation, but they were now compelled 
increasingly to compete for business -with motor tmeks, passenger buses, 
and automobiles, to say nothing of airplanes, pipe lme.s, and water trans- 
portation, particularly coastwise traffic by way of the Panama Canal, 
It cannot be said that in meeting the ne-vi' conditions the railroads showed 
either forethought or resourcefulness. They tended rather to complain 
bitterly about the “unfair competition” they wore compelled to face 
and to run to the government for help. For them times had greatly 
changed since the days of the Grangers when all they had asked was to be 
left alone. 

Another post-war legacy almost as perplexing as the railroads was the 
disposal of the great fleet of merchantmen that the government had 
acquired during the war. In this instance there was no The rner- 
prospect of returning the property to former owners, for manm 
the American merchant marine of pre-war days had been relatively in- 
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confeequential. The government itself had built or otherwise acquired 
its ships for special wartime service. It might operate them, to be sure, 
in time of peace the same as in time of war, but the prejudice against 
government ownership was .strong, and growing .stronger. An important 
complication wa.s the realization that .shipping was an absolute essential 
in time of war; should war come again to America it ought not to he 
found so .short of ship.s.^ 

The Jones Merchant Marine Act of 1920 was the first effort of C'ongre.s,s 
to deal with the shipping problem. By the terms of this act the Shipping 
Board and its sub.sidiary, now called the Merchant Fleet Corporation, 
were eonUnued, with authority to operate the ships as long a.s necessary, 
to lay out new .shipping lanes for American commerce, and to turn over 
the ships and the route, s to private companie.s as fast as American pur- 
chasers could be found. To induce priv'ate capital to invest in shipping, 
the Merchant Fleet Corporation was provided with a revolving fund of 
twenty-five million dollars from which it could make liberal loans to 
private operators. The ships them.selves were oSered for sale at bargain 
rate.s. Two hundred wooden ships, for example, brought little more 
than the building of a single vessel had cost the government. Special 
favors to American shipping interests included preferential tariffs on 
goods imported in American bottoms, a monopoly on all trade with the 
American colonies, and liberal contracts for carrying the mails. All this 
was in.sufflcient to tempt many American investors into the shipping 
business, and hundreds of ships rotted or rusted at their clocks. 

Finally, by the Jones-White Act of 1928 Congi-ess offered new and 
.still more generous inducements, with somewhat better results. Ship- 
builders could borrow three fourths of the co.sts of construction from the 
government, and by way of subsidy operators could obtain mail contracts 
that ran for long periods and bore no important relationship to the cost 
of carrying the mails. Even so, the Fleet Corporation failed to extract 
itself completely from the shipping business, and throughout the Great 
Dcpres.sion, with foreign trade languishing, the American merchant 
marine fell far short of the goals that had been set for it. 

An anticipated resnlt of any war is the problem of the returned soldier. 
For those who might sustain injuries from the war the government had 
made generous provision in 1917 through the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance, and when the war was over these provisions were still further 
liberalized. In 1921 all problems pertaining to seiwice men were turned 

1 E- W. Zlmmerniann, Zitnmermann on Ocean Shipping (1021) ; National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, The American Merchant Marine Problem (1929) ; D. H. Smith and P. V. 
Betters, The United States Shipping Board (1931); P. M. Zeis, American Shipping PoUay 
(1938). 
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over to a Veterans’ Bureau, which built and administered hospitals, 
supervised rehabilitation activities, and ruled on claims for compensa- 
tion. Its work cost the government on an average a half billion dollar.s 
a year. 

But the demand for aid did not end with the men who had sustained 
injuries or illne.sses traceable to the war. Veterans who had suffered 
no disability found frequently that the jobs they had once The veur- 
held had been given to others, while the ta.sk of getting and 
holding new jobs was by no means ea.sy. They observed, too, that the 
men of their age who had stayed at home had made a good start in the 
world, while the returned soldier found himself two years behind in Ihe 
competition. Furthermore, the high wartime wages and salaries earned 
by civilians contrasted sharply with the dollar a day paid to the soldiers. 
To tide them over the period of unemployment followhrg their return 
to civil life, the government had paid a small discharge bonus to the 
soldiers, and to this a number of the states added small sums. But 
many veterans soon convinced themselves that the United States still 
owed them something by way of “adjusted compensation.” This plea 
the American Legion, which was founded in 1919 and soon emerged as 
the leading organization of veterans, pushed earnestly upon Congress, 
and in 1922 a bill that w'ould have granted fifty dollars for each month 
of service to every veteran of the war failed of enactment only because 
of a presidential veto. Bub the Legion continued its pressure and in 
1924 succeeded in marshaling a large enough majority in Congress to 
override the President’s opposition. As passed the law took the form of 
a grant of paid-up insurance to fall due twenty years later. The amount 
owing each soldier was computed on the basi.s of a dollar and a quarter 
for each day overseas, and a dollar for each day in service at home. On 
an ar'erage the policies ran to more than one thousand dollars each, and 
against his policy each veteran was pemoitted to borrow up to 22,5 per 
cent of its face value. Altogether this “bonus bill,” as its opponents 
insisted on calling it, added about three and one half billion dollans to 
the total cost of the war.^ 

The colossal expenditures of the war called striking attention to one of 
the anomalies of the American system of government. Since the found- 
ing of the republic, Congress had been content to make such Budget 
appropriations and to levy such taxes as it saw fit, hoping, 
but not consciously planning, that expenditures and receipts -would 

1 Katherine Mayo, Soldiers, Whal Neri! (1934); Roger Burlingame, Peace Veterans 
(1932) ; National Industrial Conference Board, The World War Veterans and the Federal 
Treasury (1932). 
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somehow cancel each other. Government l^ureaus asked largely of 
Congress and sometimes duplicated activities. In both houses numer- 
ous committees had authority to recommend expenditures, and each was 
free to act without reference to what any other committee was cloing. 
The need for a planned national budget had long been apparent. As 
far back as 1911 President Taft had ai)painted a Commission on Econ- 
omy and Efficiency tiiat had reeonunended the adoption of a budget 
.system. Presldcul, Taft wa.s unable to induce Congress to accept such 
an innovation, but at the end of the war tiic demand for economy at 
last moved Congre.ss to act. Before the end of the Wilson administra- 
tion a bill providing that a national bndgc't sliould be drafted each year 
Linder the supcrvi.siou of the Pre.sident had passed both the Ploiise and 
the Senate, only to be vetoed by Wblson. Wilson had no objection to 
the budget system; on the contrary he believed in it. But he resented 
a elauso in the proposed law which made it impossible for the President 
to remove the comptroller, an officer charged with the responsibility of 
auditing all expenditure.s to see if thc-y were being made in harmony with 
the law, and to be appointed for a fifteen-year term. Provision for such 
an arrangement, Wilson believed, wa.s uiieonstitutional, and might well 
produce — did indeed produce under the second Roosevelt — a situation 
in which the President and the comptroller could not agree.^ 

When Harding became President he called Congress into special 
session to consider among other pressing problems the establishment of 
a budget sy.stem. In June, 1921, the Budget Act became a law, although 
the provision to which Wilson had objected was retained. As director 
of the budget, the President named Charles G. Dawes, a Chicago banker 
whose talents had been proved by his work a.s agent for the A.E.E. in 
Franco. All regular expenditures came within the scrutiny of the 
director, who made every effort to eliminate duplications and to pare 
down reque.sts to reasonable dimen.sion.s. Estimates so obtained were 
then submitted to Congress, where in each house a single Committee on 
Appropriation.s dc'termiiied the final recommondations. That the work 
of Dawe.s and his successors re.sidted in considerable savings there could 
be little doubi. 

A second problem <if the special session was to deal with wartime 
taxation. With the war at an end an insistent outciy liad been raised 
Financial again.st the high taxes being collected to support it. In 
hgislalion gpjtg Qf puVjlic debt had mounted to over 

twenty-four billion dollars, Secretary Mellon believed that the revenues 

1 W. F. Willoughby, The FroUm. of a Naliottol Budget (1918) ; The National Budget Sys- 
tm (1927) ; Pinanoial Condition and Operations of the National Government, 19&1-S0 (1931). 
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were excessive and ought to be reduced, and the Revenue Act of 1921 
followed his recommendations in part. The act repealed the excess- 
profits tax, but in reducing the surtax rate.s cut the maximum rates only 
from sixty-five to fifty per cent, whereas Mellon had urged an initial cut 
to forty per cent, and an ultimate cut to thirty-three per cent. Other 
adjustments he found even less satisfactory. The tax on corporation 
income.s, for example, was raised from ten per cent to twelve and one 
half per cent. Urged on by representatives from the western farmers, 
who pointed to the distress that post-war deflation had brought to agri- 
culture, the special ses.sion enacted also an Emergency Tariff Act. The 
new law was designed merely as a stopgap to last until a more permanent 
revision could be made. It raised the tariff on wheat in order to protect 
northwestern farmers against Canadian importation, and gave added 
protection to such other faim products as meat, wool, and sugar. The 
dumping of foreign goods in the United States was also strictly pro- 
hibited, and an embargo was laid on German dyestuffs. 

The thoroughgoing tariff revision upward historically associated with 
a Republican triumph was effected by the Fordney-McCumber Act, 
signed September 19, 1922.^ The new law raised tariff rate.s to the 
highest levels yet known. Not content with approximating the heavily 
protective schedules of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff, it provided that 
ad valorem duties might be charged either on the foreign or on the 
American valuation of the goods, whichever happened to be the higher. 
Thus, by following the normally higher American valuation, the tariff 
charges could be spectacularly increased -without a corresponding in- 
crease in the rates. The act gave lip-seivice to the rule that the tariff 
Avas designed merely to equalize the cost of production at home and 
abroad, established a Tariff Commission Avith power to suggest such 
changes to the President as its investigations might .warrant, and author- 
ized the President to shift the rates as much as fifty per cent up or doAvn. 
This provision for flexibility proved to be more important in theory than 
in fact. Neither President Harding nor President Coolidge felt obliged 
to folloAV the recommendations of the commission, and in a six-year 
period only five reduetioms were ordered, on mill feed, bobAvhite quail, 
paint-brush haudlc.s, phenol, and crasylic acid. Thirty-two changes 
upward were recorded, including certain dairy products, chemicals, and 
pig iron. Among the recommendations of the commission that were 
pigeonholed was one advocating a reduction in the rates on sugar. 

The search for normalcy led paradoxically to the shattering of one of 

‘ The latest edition of Taussig’s Tariff Hiaiory contains a satisfacEory account of this 
legislation. 
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America's oldest and most cherished traditions — a hearty welcome to 
immigrants. Premonitions of the coming change were ji^fiirictions 
apjDarent in May, 1917, when Congres.s pas.sed over Wilson’s on immigra- 
veto the same provision for a literacy test that he had dc- 
feated two years before. But the cessation of hostilities soon proved 
conclusively that something more drastic than a literacy test would be 
necessary if the distres.scd multitudes of Europe wore to be prevented 
from seeking refuge in America. In the year ending June 30, 1921, ov(t 
eight hundred thoirsand immigrants came to the United States, and in 
spite of the attempted restriction nearly two thirds of them came from 
the countries of southern and eastern Europe. Confronted by this 
situation, Congress in 1921 pas.sed an Emergency Immigration Act that 
a.ssigned to each nation an immigrant quota consisting of not more than 
three per cent of the number of its nationals resident in the United States 
according to the cen.sus of 1910. Immigrants from other American 
nations were exempted from the quota system, but in 1922 an amend- 
ment required that all aliens resident in an American country must have 
lived there not less than five years before being freed from the quota 
restrictions. 

The law of 1921 was meant merely as a temporaiy stopgap while 
the details of the new immigration policy were being worked out, 
and in 1924 Congress passed another immigration act. This time the 
quota was set at two per cent of the nationals resident in the United 
States in 1890, thereby reducing still further the numbers eligible 
for admission, particularly from southern and eastern Europe. The 
law also provided that after July 1, 1927, the number of quota immi- 
grants was to be limited to one hundred and fifty thousand, while 
quotas were to be based upon “national origins,” the same to be de- 
termined from a study of the census of 1920. The difficulty in determin- 
ing the national origins of the American people completely baffled the 
committee of cabinet members (the Secretaries of State, Commerce, and 
Labor) charged with that duty, and not until 1929 were its half-hearted 
recommendations put into effect. Whatever their imperfections, the 
new quotas insured that an ovenvhelming proportion of the thin trickle 
of immigrants permitted to enter the United States originated in those 
countries that had fu’st contributed to its settlement. Great Britain 
and northern Ireland, for example, were permitted to send 65,721 immi- 
grants annually, while the Italian quota was only 5802. The special 
favors shown to citizens of other American nations led at first to a heavy 
immigration from Mexico, but immigration officials soon put a stop to 
this by refusing entrance to Mexican laborers on the ground that they 
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were likely to become public charges. The census of 1930 revealed that 
the proportion of foreigners resident in the United States had indeed 
ceased to increase. ^ 

While the Harding administration under the leadership of Secretary 
Hughes wa.s adjusting the Uiiitcd States to the lu'w world order, and 
The Hardino while Congr('HS undtT conservative domination wa.s trying 
mindals legislate the way back to normalc-y, a host of political 

termites had invaded the structure of government. Their presence 
was in no small part due. to the foolish .search for mediocrity that had 
obse.ssed the Republican leaders when they looked about for an accom- 
modating nominee in 1920. They wanted a man in the White House 
who could be managed, one who could be trusted not to exhibit any of 
the di.stressing qualities of independence that had characterized Theodore 
Roo.sevelt and Woodrow Wilson. What tliey failed to fore.see wa.s that 
a man weak enough to have no trouble.some ideas of his own might turn 
out to be putty in the hands of others than the self-appointed leadens 
of the party. Harding’.s cronies, many of them Ohio friends of earlier 
days, came with him to Wa.shington. They were .still his friends, and 
he still trusted them. Perhaps the President was in.spired by his office 
to adopt a higher code of political ethics than he had ever recognized 
before, but his associates had experienced no .such change of heart. To 
them victory meant spoils in a very literal sense, and the greater the 
victoiy the gi'eater the spoils. 

Harry M. Daugherty, the Attorney-General, was Harding’s closest 
political adviser; between his office and the White House there was a 
Daugherty private wire that was used many times each day. Equally 
and Miller (.lose to Daugherty on the other .side was Jess Smith, a 
member of the “Ohio gang’’ wirose influence professional lobbyists and 
fixers soon knew to be for sale. Smith’s abilities were better suited to 
the atmosphere of a courthouse ring than to the fast company he was 
keeping in Washington, and he soon became frightened by hi.s involve- 
ments, Told by Daugherty that Harding wished him to leave Washing- 
ton, and fearful of the consequence.s whether he left or stayed, he com- 
mitted suicide. Ultimately it came out that in a single case he had taken 
fifty thousand dollars to arrange a favorable settlement before the Alien 
Property Custodian, Thomas W. Miller, another of Daugherty’s friends. 
Miller was akso a crook, and had to bo dismissed from office; in 1927 he 
was jailed on conviction of having taken a bribe. Daugherty was 
cleverer and far more circumspect than his henchmen, but his close as- 

* R. L. Garia, Immigration Reetriction (1927) ; Manuel Ganiio, Mexican Immigration to 
ike VnUed Stalm (1930). 
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sociation with dubious characters made him suspect, and his resignation 
was required the year after Coolidge booame President. When brought 
to trial for having conspired to “defraud the United States,” he was not 
convicted because tire jury di.sagrecd. During the trial he refused to 
answer questions on the ground that the testimony he would be obliged 
to give might tend to incriminate him. He also loft room for the infer- 
ence that if he were compelled to testify what he would have to say 
might reflect serlou.sly upon Harding, although no financial wrongdoing 
was ever traced directly to tlve President.^ 

Another set of scandals involved the work of the Veterans’ Bureau, at 
the head of which Harding had placed Charles R. Forbes, a chance 
acquaintance whom he had met on a trip to Honolulu. Forbes wa.s soon 
making deals with contractors in the building of hospitals and the pur- 
chase and sale of supplies that meant great personal gaitis for himself, 
but heavy losses for the government. Daugherty was not responsible 
for the Forbes appointment, and reported the rumor of irregularities to 
Harding, who arranged that Forbes should go abroad, and then resign. 
But a Senate investigating committee was soon hot on Forbes’s trail, 
and the suicide of his closest adviser, Charles F. Cramer, heightened 
suspicions. In 1925 F orbes was convicted of defrauding the government, 
and sentenced to a term in a federal prison. 

But the worst scandals of the Harding administration involved an- 
other member of the cabinet, Albert B. Fall, Secretary of the Interior, 
who accepted generous bribes for facilitating the transfer Fall and the 
of the naval oil reserves at Teapot Dome, Wyoming, and 
EUi Hills, California, to the Sinclair and Doheny oil interests, respec- 
tively. These reserves wore under the control of the Secretary of the 
Navy, Edwin Denby, but Fall easily persuaded that amiable and incom- 
petent individual to consent to their transfer to the Interior Department. 
Wholly unsuspecting, Harding signed the transfer, while Theodore 
Roo.sevelt, Jr., A.s.sistant Secrctaiy of the Navy, nris-sed the opportunity 
of a lifetime by failing to discover and denounce the fraud that was being 
perpetrated. Once Fall had the coveted reserves in his hands, he signed 
contracts permitting the favored oil interests to exploit them. On the 
assumption that boi'derline borings were draining the government’s oil 
away, he made a reasonable case that the navy was better off to accept 
a percentage of the oil taken out than to leave its fields unopened, but 
ho found difficulty later in explaining why competitive bids wore avoided 


1 Satiatactory aooouata of the Harding scandals are contained in Mark Sullivan’s Oup 
Times, yi, and in F. L. Allen, Only Yesterday (1931), “an informal Wstory of the ninetecn- 
twenties." On the oil scandal see, also, M. E. Ravage. The Story of Teapot Dome (1924). 
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and why the whole affair was kept secret as long as possible. Again a 
senatorial investigation, demanded in a resolution introduced by Senator 
La Follette and conducted by Senator Thomas J. Walsh of Montana, 
brought out the facts. Fall’s attitude had evidently been affected by a 
“loan” of one hundred thousand dollar.? from Doheny and .several time.s 
that amount from Sinclair. Several years later civil suits in the federal 
courts ro.sidted in the cancellation of the Doheny lea.se becau.se of “fraud 
and corruption,” and the Sinclair lease becau.se of “collu.sion and con- 
spiracy.” Ciiminal prosecutions were le.ss Huece,s.sful. Fall was finally 
tried and convicted in 1929 of taking a bribe, wa.s lined one hundred 
thousand dollar.?, and was sentenced to a year in jail, but the adage, 
“You can’t convict a million dollar.?,” seemed fully demonstrated when 
the two multi-millionaire.s, Hariy F. Smclair and Edward L. Doheny, 
won acciuittal.?. Sinclair, however, was compelled to serve two short 
jail sentences for contempt, one for having refirsed to answer questions 
put to him by a Senate investigating committee, and the other for having 
employed detective.? to shadow jurors during the course of one of his 
trials. 

Harding never knew the whole truth about the scandals that were to 
label his administration as the most comipt since General Grant’s, but 
Death of he knew enough by the summer of 1923 to feel sick at heart. 
Harding search of rest and solace he decided on a trip to Alaska, 

but the speech-making and traveling tired him out physically and failed 
to ea.se his mind. When he spoke at Seattle on the return trip, July 27, 
he was ill; six days later in San Francisco, on August 2, he was dead. 
Shocked by the suddenness of his passing, and not yet fully aware of his 
shortcomings, the country made a fine pageant of his funeral, but there 
was little real grief. He had failed completely during his brief term of 
office to capture the public imagination, and the yearnings for normalcy 
which he .shared with the people had been only faintly realized. Even 
among those responsible for his nomination in 1920 there was a feeling 
that his death was perhaps a blessing, for .shrewd prognosticators be- 
lieved that the Republican Party, with Harding as it.s nominee, would 
have had little chance for success in the campaign of 1924:. 



CHAPTER XXV 


THE ROAD TO PROSPERITY 


To THE SDRPHISE of thc pessimists, the inflated prosperity that the 
World War brought to the United States lasted on for about a year 
and a half after the return of peace. Prices held up amaz- Post-war 
ingly, and the demand for goods seemed insatiable. To a wosperiiy 
very great extent this condition was due to an orgy of buying on the 
part of the American public. During the war the people had “hoover- 
Ized,” not only upon supplies needed for the armies at the front, but to 
some extent also upon nearly eveiy other type of consumer goods, 
With the war ended, savings need no longer be invested in Liberty bonds; 
they could be spent, and they were spent. Indeed, many who during 
the war had followed the advice of the government not to dispose of 
their bonds regarded the return of peace as an invitation to exchange 
them for coveted luxuries. Soldiers mustered out of service usually 
spent their discharge bonuses and back pay before settling down to work. 
Even the foreign market held up. The war-ravaged countrie.s of Europe 
needed American materials for the work of rehabilitation and American 
foodstuffs to feed their peoples. They bought freely also of South 
America, China, and Japan, and thus indirectly stimulated purchases 
from these quarters in the United States. American exports during 
1919 were about a billion dollars higher than in any previous year of 
American hi.story. Manufacturers found that to continue their high 
wartime profits they need turn only to the production of goods for 
civilians instead of for .soldiers. Farmers wore convinced that the market 
for American foodstuffs in Eiu'ope had become a permanent fixture, and 
that their prosperity w'as guaranteed for all time.^ 

^ Moat of the textbooks in American economic hiatory give satisfactory accounia of the 
business conditions that followed tho war. Among the beat of them are F. A. Shannon, 
Economic Histor-y of the People of the United Slates (1934) ] U. Faulkner, American Eca- 
nomic History (new edition, 1931) r E. X*. Bogart, Economic History of the American People 
(193S); E. C. ^fcrkland, A Hislory of American Ecovmnia I4fe (1932). A flood of detail is 
available in the report of the Conference on TTnemployment, Recent Economic Cliangea in 
the United States (2 vols., 1929). 
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customers. Farm purchases included also electrical equipment, agricul- 
tural machinery, motor cans, and blooded livestock, all bought on the 
installment plan in the hope of future profits. Farmhouses \ver(> in- 
crea.singly modernized, and for the first time in American history a lai'ge 
class of country dweller .s lived under condition.s that closely approxi- 
mated the advantages of the city. 

The prosperity of farm and factory extended also in varying dc'giees 
to the workers, but tended if anything to promote rather than to re.stiaui 
industrial conflict. Organized labor had been greatly 
strengthened by the war, which laised wagc.s to unprecc- 
dented heights, steadied employment, and added to the unions many 
new, if somewhat undisciplined, members. The re,straints imposed 
upon labor by the patriotic desire of all ela-sses to win the war were re- 
moved by the return of peace, and the mounting co.st of living gave rise 
to the chaige that wages, high as they were, had not ri.sen correspond- 
ingly. Furthermore, the long period of prosperity had unfitted labor 
psychologically to accept .such readjustments as the restoration of peace- 
time conditions made inevitable. During the year 1919 strike after 
strike broke out, among the most notable being a general strike in Seattle 
that was calmed down only by the intciyention of outside labor leaders, 
a strike in the steel industry that lasted for months before its failure 
was admitted, and a series of stilkes among the coal miners and the 
textile workers.^ 

The presence of many radicals among the strike leaders did much to 
give labor a black eye vdth the public, and to pave the way for an 
hysterical outburst against the “reds.” The Department “Red” 
of Justice under both Palmer and Daugherty waged vigor- 
ous war against the radicals, and sent many of them back to the lands 
from which they had come, or to jail.“ With the blood-lust of wartime 
not yet fully abated, state and local governments sometimes showed 
even less restraint The two most notable victims of this rage were 
Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, two Italian workmen who were 
convicted of a double murder that occurred in South Braintree, Massa- 
chusetts, on April 15, 1920. Many competent investigators believed 
that these convictions wore obtained leas because of the evidence, which 
was wholly circumstantial, than because of the records of the two men 
as radicals, but a prolonged nation-vdde effort failed to save them from 

^ V. W. Lanfear, Business Fluctuaiions and the American Labor Movement, 1&15-1B2S 
(1924) ; Selig Perlman and Philip Taft, Hwlory of Labor in the Umted Siaies, 1SW~WS3 
(Commons, Histori/ of Labor in the United States, ir. Labor Movements) ; Intorchuioh Wotld 
Movement, Report on the Steel Strike of 1919 (1930). 

Jane P. Clark, Deportation of Aliens from the United Slates to Murope (1931), 
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execution.'- That some real danger from radicalism did exist seemed 
evident from the explosion of a bomb iir Wall Street just before noon on 
September 16, 1920. Thirty-eight person.s were killed and hundreds 
were wounded, but the perpetrators of the crime were never discovered. 

An equally unlovely aspect of the post-war hy.steria was the rise of 
the Ku Klux Klan, a modern imitation of the secret order that according 
The Ku to tradition had played so Important a part in saving the 
Klux Klan South from the exce.sses of the carpet-baggers. Founded by 
William J. Simmons of Atlanta, Georgia, the new order sought to enlist 
under its bamier every type of “one-hundred-per-cent American” 
prejudice, and thanks in considerable part to the hatreds engendered by 
the World War its organizers soon began to meet with success. The 
Klan was ardently fundamentali.st in religion and politics, denounced 
everything savoring of radicalism, and pidded itself upon being at one 
and the same time anti-Negro, anti-Semite, anti-foreigner, and anti- 
Catholic. The Negro, according to many southern whites, had been 
spoiled by the high wages he had been permitted to earn during the war, 
and by the stories of racial equality that colored veterans had brought 
back from France. He needed to be “put in his place.” Sometimes 
these sentiments w'ere echoed by the white residents of the northern 
towns and cities that had imported colored labor from the South during 
the war. The Jews were denounced as un-American radicals, as con- 
scienceless profiteers, and just as Jews. Recent immigrants and the 
children of immigrants, particularly in case they chanced not to be of 
“Nordic” blood, were acciLsed of a desire to undermine and destroy 
American institutions. Besides, this was not their country, and why 
should they be here? Catholics were baited as half-hearted Americans 
who set their religion above their patriotism, and owed allegiance to a 
foreign potentate, the Pope. By 1920 Klan lodges were attracting at- 
tention throughout the South and the West; Klan members marched in 
white hoods and shrouds through village .streets, burned “fiery crosses” 
on conspicuous hillsides, at best made themselves thoroughly ridiculous, 
and at worst committed insufferable nuisances. In extreme cases indi- 
viduals who had drawir the wrath of the order were beaten, tarred and 
feathered, or even killed. Membership in the Klan was a clo.sely guarded 
secret, as well became an order that sometimes took the law into its own 
hands. The fading of prosperity served only to add new fuel to the fire, 
and for several years the Klan continued to increase in numbers. An 
expos4 of the moral and financial irregularities of the Klan leaders, made 
by the New York World in the fall of 1921 and followed by a still more 

‘ Eelix Erattfcfurtor, Ttu Case of Sacco and Vanzetti (1927). 
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damaging congressional investigation, failed to check the growth of the 
Klan, which got a new “Imperial Wizard,” and by the middle of the 
decade counted perhaps four million members^ 

A premonition that the post-war prosperity might not last appeared 
as early as October, 1919, when the stock market broke badly, but there 
was little real distress until the summer of 1920. Undoubt- A 
edly the most important cause of the decliiic which then set 
in was the failure of Europe to continue its generous purchases of 
American goods. This was due in part to the unexpectedly rapid re- 
covery of European agriculture, but there were other factors also. For 
months after the signing of the armistice the government of the Unitcfl 
States continued the policy of lending to its associates in the war, hnt 
by 1920, confessing its inability to “assume the burdens of all the earth,” 
it was making no new loans. Foreign exchange, influenced by the 
enonnous debts owing the United States, dropped precipitately; in 
February, 1920, the English pound was worth only about three dollars, 
the French and Belgian francs only seven or eight cents each, and the 
German mark only two or three cents. European irurchasers found it 
practically impossible to pay the prices demanded for American goods, 
the more so because of the high American tariff, raised still higher in 
1921, which interfered seriously with their desire to exchange what they 
could produce for what they needed to buy. The American public 
itself added to the general disti’ess by indulging in a “buyers’ strike” 
against the abnormally high retail prices that were being charged. 
Aimed mainly at luxuries, the “strilre” fell with particular force upon 
siUc, which within a seven-month period fell from 118.40 a pound to 
$5,81. The resulting prostration of the .silk industry in Japan lessened, 
in turn, the ability of the Japanese to buy American cotton. 

The years 1920 and 1921 .saw a general slackening in nearly every field 
of business. Retailers and wholesalers who had bought at high prices 
found their shelves stocked with goods that no one wished to buy. 
Manufacturers who had made hea\y purchases of high-priced raw 
materials were confronted by wholesale cancellations of orders. Rail- 
road earnings went down, and banka wore forced to contract their loans. 
Stocks and bonds slumped disastrously, and speculators wore particu- 
larly hard hit. A total of 8881 business failures, with liabilities of 
$295,121,805, occurred in 1920, and 19,652, involving $755,777,685, in 
1921. With nearly three and a half million men out of work the country 
faced for the first time in many years a serious problem of unemploy- 
ment. 

r J M. Mechlin, The Ku Klux Klan (1924) . 
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The buffering m agriculture was even more acute than in industiy. 
The Euiopean market upon which Ameiican faim prospenty had come 
The deprei depend seemed iiretiievably lost ^ European purchasers 
Sion in had not merely cut down on then buying, they had turned 
agncuUure othpi sources of supply. Duiing the war half the British 
impoits of fresh beef, for example, had conic fiom the United States, 
but by 1923 ihis piopoituin had declined to only five pei cent Meat 
and wheat fiom the Argentine, from Canada, fiom Austialia, and from 
Russia supphefl the hlinopeati maiket, leaving the Ameuean farinei high 
and diy When at the end ol May, 1920, the govc'rnment guaianty on 
the pntc of vheat vs as lemoved, a steady fall in all farm prices began 
that within a year had In ought wheal, down to a dollai a bushel, and 
coin to the lovs'esL figuie in twenty-five yeais Cotton-growers fared 
quite as badly as the growers of food ciops By 1919 the price of cotton 
had liseri to thirty-eight cents, and the extraoidinaiy waitinie demands 
had led to the opening of vast quantities of new cotton land in the 
Southwest But by 1920 the price of cotton was only eighteen cents, 
and it kept on going down until before the end of the decade it sold for 
as little as seven cents. Cotton from Egypt and India had begun to 
wrest from the American South the world supremacy in its greatest crop 
that it had held unchallenged for a bundled yeais. 

Even the American maiket failed the farmers. The war had done 
much to change the food habits of Americans, and while the “wheatlcss” 
and “meatless” requirements of the Food Administiation were soon 
gladly forgotten, less wheat and less meat were consumed in propoition 
to other foods Health preachments took another toll, Americans gen- 
erally, and American women in particular, were cutting down on their 
surplus weight In the first quarter of the twentieth century the per 
capita consumption of wheat flour declined twenty per cent, of corn meal 
and lye flour sixty per cent, of barley — no longer in demand for the 
manufactuie of beer — ninety per cent Excepting only pork and 
dairy products, the American per capita consumption of animal foods 
showed also a sharp decline. Moieover, lands devoted to growing crops 
had increased during the war decade by nearly fifty million acres, while 
better machinery and better methods of farming had tended to increase 
the yield per acre. But the rate of increase in the American population 
was slowing down; immigration was restricted by law to a small fraction 
of those who wished to come; and the size of American families showed 
a marked tendency to decline. To add to the confusion in agriculture, 
mechanized fanning, together with the use of trucks and automobiles 

* B. G. Nourae, Amencan Asfncullure and the European Market (1924). 
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in towns and cities, had cut dowui heavily upon the production of horses 
and mules, and upon the food crops, such as oats, used to maintain them. 
Thus still more acres were freed for the production of still more human 
food for a market that did not exist. 

The American farmer soon realized that with his mortgage payments 
wholly out of proportion to his income, with taxes boosted sky-high to 
Bank correspond with the new land value.s, and with the cost of 

failures labor, machinery, and transportation still approximating 
wartime levels, hi.s day of prosperity was done. He tried to borrow at 
the Gountiy bank.s whose easy lending policy had played so large a part 
in Ills undoing, only to find that the banks themselves rvere in trouble. 
Not content to lend from their own re.sourccs alone, they had borrowed 
heavily from the Federal Reserve Banks, which until 1920 had made 
little effort to check credit expansion. But in that year the Federal 
Reserve Board decided to take such measures as might be necessary to 
bring credit under more effective control. The discount rate was 
raised, and banks that had overreached thcm.selves .struggled frantically 
to collect enough loans to meet their obligations. Failures among the 
western country banks became increasingly common, some of them the 
fault of fanners wdio were determined to hold them crops until prices 
should ri.se, whether they could meet their debts to the banks or not. 
Farm mortgages were frequently foreclosed, but there was compara- 
tively little retreat from the land. Fanners who had lost their property 
rights stayed on as tenants, and mortgage-holders often preferred the 
postponement of payments to foreclosui’e. Thus, in spite of the low 
prices farm yields tended to increase. During the three years that fol- 
lowed the disastrous break of 1920, production levels in nine basic field 
crops maintained or smqiassed the levels of the preceding three years. 

As in previous periods of agricultural distress, the farmers most seri- 
ously affected by the hard timc.s showed a strong disposition to work 
Farmer through farmeu organizations for the redress of grievances. 
organiza- The old Grange, although more active in the Northeast 

lions than in the statc.s of the Middle West w'herc its fame had 

once been greatest, showed renewed vitality. The American Society 
of Equity, founded in Indiana in 1902, and its subsidiary, the Equity 
Co-operative Exchange, enjoyed the support of numerous grain-growers 
all the way from Wisconsin to Montana. In the same region the 
Farmers’ Union, also dating back to 1902, but of Texas origin, developed 
its greatest strength. More national in scope was the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, an unforeseen by-product of the Smith-Lever Act 
of 1914. The purpose of this measure was to encourage agricultural 
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education among farmers, a work that came to be carried on in large 
part through county farm bureaus, each of which was provided with a 
county agent. Naturally the local bureaus soon joined together in 
state organizations, and by 1920 the American Farm Bureau Federation 
provided a national capstone for the edifice. By (September 1, 1921, 
with forty-six states participating, the Federation claimed a membership 
of nearly a million farmers. Derided by the less favored farm orders 
because of its clo.se connection with the government, it was nonetheless 
capable of exprcs.sing with vigor the farmers’ point of view.' 

Quite in a class by itself was the National Non-Parli.san League, 
which .spread from North Dakota as a center into a dozen northwestern 
The Non- States. Although the American Society of Equity had done 
Pmlihan much to prepare the way for the League, the organization 
League form in 1915 was essentially the brain-child of onq 

man, Arthur C. Townley, a gifted promoter only thirty-five years of age. 
Townley had been a member of the Socialist Party, and the experiment 
upon which he wished to embark was essentially one in state socialism. 
First he proposed to weld the farmers of the state together into a power- 
ful dues-paying organization, and then through their votes to seize 
control of the state goverimient and through it to accomplish his reforms. 
Most of the League program was as old as Populism, but it still had an 
irresistible appeal for the North Dakota wheat farmer: (1) the state 
ownership of terminal elevators, flour-mills, pacldng-houses, and cold- 
storage plants; (2) state inspection of grain and grain dockage; (3) the 
exemption of farm improvements from taxation; (4) state hail insurance 
on the acreage tax basis; and (5) rural credit banks operated at cost. 
The object of these reforms was primarily to eliminate the profits of the 
middlemen, and thus to save for the farmer a greater propozdion of the 
wealth that he produced. 

Townley’s experiment opened auspiciously, for the harvests of 1915 
were good, and the farmers were able to pay the high dues that the League 
exacted. A weekly newspaper, the Non-Partisan Leader, kept up a 
constant barrage of League propaganda, and high-pressure organizers 
traveled zill over the state in automobiles reciuiting members. When 
little more than a year old, the League went into the Republican prima- 
ries, nominated most of its candidates for state office, including the gov- 
ernorship, and elected them. Two years later it won majorities in the 
state legislature, and began to pass the laws it had promised. Before 


z B. H. Hibbard, Markeling Agrimliural Products (1921), contains a good account of tho 
principal farm orders, and much elaa of value on tho agricultural situation. See also Ed- 
ward Wieat, Affricultural Organisation in fS« Vnited States (1923) . 
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its ascendancy came to an end, it had provided for a state-owned ele- 
vator and a state-owned flour-mill, and had made a beginning on the 
rest of its program. But it encountered the unflinching opposition of 
capital, both from within and from without the state, and it had con- 
stant trouble with the courts. By 1921, w'hen the League-Dominated 
governor, Lymi J. Frazier, was defeated in a recall election, it was on the 
defensive. Meantime League organizer's had spread their gospel across 
the state border into Miimesota. Unable to capture the Eepublican 
machinery, they made common cause with organized labor^ and set up 
a Farmer-Labor Party, which in 1920 won strong support, although it 
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failed to elect its ticket. From this time forward, both in North Dakota 
and Minnesota, and to a lesser extent in many other northwestern states 
also, the League furni.shed a convenient rallying center for the forces of 
agrarian discontent.^ 

With the exception of the Non-PartLsan League, the farmer organiza- 
tions generally cmpha.sizcd co-opera1i\'e marketing a.s the best means of 
Co-operntive solving the problem of low prices. Through their influence 
marketing niany selling association.s were formed, sonic of which suc- 
ceeded remarkably well, but many of which failed. Most influential 
among the promoters of co-operative selling was Aaron Sapiro, a shrewd 
California lawyer who before he became general counsel for the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation in 1923 had already helped organize co- 
operatives among the producers of tobacco, wheat, broom-corn, milk, 
potatoes, and many other commodities. The succe.ss of a co-operative 
depended in large part upon its ability to enforce among its members an 
ironclad contract for the prevention of private sales. Enabling legisla- 
tion was therefore required of the states, and although a few states had 
satisfactory laws on the subject, in most instances they had yet to be 
obtained. SapLro’s ideas were finally incorporated into a standard 
Co-operative Marketing Act, which was adopted by Kentucky in 1922 
and thereafter, with sundiy variations, in nearly every state. Probably 
the most consistently .successful of the co-operatives was the California 
Fruit Growers’ Association, w’hich over a long period was able to domi- 
nate the market for western citrus fmits, and to set substantially what 
prices it chose. Co-opei-atives that dealt in such widely produced com- 
modities as wheat, livestock, and cotton obtained far less satisfactory 
results.® 

In their que.st for agricultural prosperity the farm organizations natu- 
rally did not overlook the possibility of aid from the federal government. 
The Farm May, 1921, on the suggestion of Grey Silver, head of 

Bloc in the American Farm Bureau Federation, the creation of a 

Congress “Farm Bloc” in both houses of Congress was undertaken. 

In the Senate the Bloc came to consist of fourteen Republicans and 
twelve Democrats, all from the West or the South, and led for a time by 
Senator Kenyon of Iowa, then by Senator Capper of Kansas. In the 
House the membership of the Bloc was less clearly defined, but its exist- 


^ The Non-Partisan League has attracted many writers, but the definitive work on this 
subject is yet to come. Andrew A. Bruce, Non-Parliaan League (1921), which is hostile to 
the League, should bo compared with H. E. Gaston, The Nonpartisan League (1920), and 
C. E. Russell, The Story oj the Non-partisan League (1920), which are somewhat friendly. 
See also A. S. Tostiebe, The Bank of North Dakota (1924). 

* H. H. Bakken and M. A. Sohaars, The Economics of Co-operative Marketing (1937). 
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ence was nonetheless real. For three or four years the Farm Bloc held 
together, and during this period it exerted a powerful influence upon the 
course of legislation. 

Most of the measures promoted by the Bloc had as their purpose 
either the easement of rural credits or the promotion of co-operative 
marketing. A bill sponsored by Senator Norris of Ncbra.ska would have 
created a gigantic government-owned corporation, with power to build 
warehouses, and to buy, .sell, and export farm products with a view to 
the stabilization of prices. But the administration regarded this meas- 
ure as sheer socialism, and persuaded the Farm Bloc to accept instead 
an extension of the life of the War Finance Corporation, which was given 
a hundred million dollars to lend to the produeens, sellers, and ex|Dorters 
of farm products. Of greater permanent importance was the Inter- 
mediate Credits Act of 1923, which the Farm Bloc successfully pushed 
through Congress. Twelve intermediate credit banks were to be es- 
tablished in the same cities and under the same control as the Federal 
Land Banks, but as distinct corporations. Each bank was to have a 
capital of five million dollars, and was empowered to discount agricul- 
tural paper from commercial firms for terms not less Lhan six months 
nor more than three years. This measure met the needs of such farmers 
as the growers of livestock, for example, whose business required credit 
for a longer period than the Federal Reserve Banks w’ere permitted to 
give, but not for the long terms available under the Federal Farm Loan 
Act of 1916. The Intermediate Banks were also authorized to lend to 
co-operatives, and to the exporters of agricultural produce. Still an- 
other measure designed to have a salutary effect upon rural credits 
added a “ dirt farmer” to the membership of the Federal Reserve Board.* 

Pressure from the Farm Bloc brought the enactment of a number of 
laws which farm leaders hoped would promote the more profitable mai’- 
keting of farm produce. After a hot fight in which opponents of the 
bill insisted that an attempt was being made to raise the price of cattle 
by legislation, Congress prohibited packing-houses from discriminating 
among those from whom they purchased, and from seeking to control 
or manipulate the prices they paid. Enforcement of these regulations 
was vested in the office of the Secretary of Agriculture, whose authority 
extended to the examination of the packer’s books. Even more sig- 
nificant was the Capper-Volstead Act of 1922, known frequently as the 
“Magna Charta of Co-operative Marketing.” Mindful of the many 
protests against the jailing of co-operative members for combination in 

>• Arthur Capper, The Aanculiural Bloc (1922) ; Clara Eliot, The Farmers’ Campaian for 
Credit (1927). 
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restraint of trade, Congress now exempted co-operative associations from 
the restrictions of the anti-trust laws, and set forth the conditions under 
which they might engage in interstate commerce. By another act an 
attempt was made to prevent gambling in futures. As originally pa.s.sed, 
this law rested upon the taxing power of Congress, and was invalidated 
by the Supreme Court. Repassed as an exercise of the interstate com- 
merce power, it wa.s sustained. 

While Congress under the compulsion of the Farm Bloc was making- 
valiant, if more or less fruitless, efforts to come to the aid of agriculture, 
Calvin the executive branch of the government was doing a far 

Coolidge better job of extending a helping hand to business. In this 

respect the policies of Harding and his succe.ssor Calvin Coolidge (1872- 
1933) were one. Nominating conventions often choose their presidential 
candidate to repre.sent one wing of his party, and the Vice-President 
another; this, indeed, was the intention of the manipulators who awarded 
the Republican nomination to Harding. But the nomination of Coolidge 
was a poHtical accident that threw the Vice-Pre.sidency to a man whose 
economic prejudices corre.spondcd precisely with those of his predecessor. 
A Vermonter by birth, Coolidge attended Amherst College, studied law, 
and began to practice in 1897 at Northampton, Massachusetts. Always 
a dependable regular, he climbed aboard the political escalator in 1899 
when he became a councilman; by 1901 he was city solicitor; by 1904: 
clerk of coui'ts; by 1907 a member of the legislature; by 1910 mayor of 
Northampton; by 1912 a member of the state senate; by 191 6 lieutenant- 
governor; and by 1919 governor.^ 

Throughout his long career of office-holding Coolidge had done little 
to excite either opposition or approval. He was conscientious in the 
discharge of his duties, abstemiou.s of spoken words, utterly uninterested 
in trouble-making reforms. His most publicized act came in 1 919 during 
the Boston police strike, when he somewhat belatedly called out the 
state militia to keep order. His telegram on this occasion to President 
Gompers of the American Federation of Labor well illustrated his gift 
for making commonplace statements sound significant: “There is no 
right to strike against the public safety by anybody, anywhere, any- 
time.” Woodrow Wilson was one of the many to congratulate Coolidge 
upon his stand, thus contributing to the volume of publicity that was 
soon to transform him from an obscure governor of Massachusetts into 
the Republican nominee for the Vice-Presidency. After the inaugura- 

1 -W. A. -White, Calnn Coolidge: The Man Who 7« President (1925); Masha in a Pageant 
(1028): and A Puritem in Sahylan: The Story of Calvin Coolidge (1938), furnish perhaps the 
fairest estimates of Coolidge. 
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tion Harding broke a precedent by inviting Coolidge to &it in on cabinet 
meetings, but the Vice-President interpreted his role as that of the silent 
observer merely, and took little part in the proceedings. As pre.siding 
officer of the Senate he had no chance to distinguish himself, but some 
articles he found time to write for the Delincalor on “Eneniie.s of the 
Eepublic’’ featured the dangers that American college women were en- 
countering from “red” propaganda, and made him faintly ridiculou.s. 

Coolidge a.s President accepted the Harding cabinet, making change.s 
reluctantly and only under heavy pressure, and carried forward the work 
of the Plarding admini.stratioii without any perceptible change in direc- 
tion. Fortunately he brought with him to his high office no fainte.st 
trace of corruption, and he had never been the land of person who at- 
tracted to himself a “gang.” Gradually the cormptionists who had 
.saddled themselves upon Harding were eliminated, and the Republican 
leaders began to congratulate themselves on having escaped so succe.ss- 
fully from the consequences of the Harding scandals. If Coolidge could 
be “built up” to presidential proportions, perhaps the defeat they bad 
foreseen in 1924 could be avoided. Unimpressive in appearance and 
given to long lapses into silence, the new President was conspicuously 
lacking in glamor — a former President’s daughter was reported to have 
wagered that he had been “weaned on a pickle." But his imalloyed con- 
servatism made liim. friends in influential circles, and before many 
months in spite of his handicaps he had become one of the most popular 
of American Presidents. 

The Harding-Coolidge formula for business recovery was never pre- 
cisely stated in a political document, but it .soon became fully apparent. 
First of all came economy in federal expenditures, a policy 2’Ae recovery 
that under Harding was tolerated as a political necessity, program — 
but under Coolidge accurately reflected the presidential 
state of mind. Budget directors took their duties seriously, and the 
normal peace-time disbursements of the national government, if not ac- 
tually reduced, were given little opportunity to expand. Considerable 
saving was accomplished by cutting down on the naval and military ap- 
propriations, but all such gains were seriously discounted by the mount- 
ing bill for pensions and veterans' relief. Nevertheless, whereas expendi- 
tines due to war had absorbed ninety-four per cent of the national bud- 
get in 1920, they accounted for only eighty-six per cent in 1924. It w 
worth noting in this connection that throughout the early twenties state 
and local expenditures mounted even more rapidly than federal spending 
declined. It is difficult to believe, therefore, that there was the direct 
relationship between “Coolidge economy” and the return of prosperity 
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that Republican politicians were wont to claim. After 1925 even federal 
expenditures began to mount again. 

A second item in the recovery program was the reduction of taxes, 
particularly tho.se that “penalized success” by robbing business of its 
Reduction “legitimate profits.” Not content with the repeal of the 
0 / taxes excess-profits lax and the surtax reductions contained in the 
Revenue Law of 1921, Mellon j)reased Congress at every opportunity for 
further reductions: 

High rates [he maintained] tend to destroy individual initiative and seri- 
ously impede the development of productive business. Taxpayers subject 
to the higher rate,s cannot afford for example to invest in American railroads 
or industries or embark on new enterprises in the face of taxes taking away 
50 per cent or more of any return that may be realized. These taxpayers 
are withdrawing their capital from productive business and investing it in- 
stead in tax exempt securities and adopting other lawful methods of avoiding 
the realization of taxable income. The result is to stop business transac- 
tions that would normally go through and to discourage men of wealth from 
taking the risks incidental to developing and opening new businesses. Ways 
will always be foiuid to avoid taxes so destructive in their nature and the 
only way to save the situation is to put ta.xes on a reasonable basis. 

Mellon was unable to persuade Congress to reduce the maximum sur- 
tax as rapidly as he had hoped, but in the Revenue Act of 1924 the rate 
was brought down from fifty to forty per cent, and two years later to 
twenty per cent. Other reductions did away with most of the wartime 
excise taxes, radically reduced the normal income tax rates, modified the 
estate tax, and abolished the gift tax. In 1921 a man with a million- 
do liar income paid a federal tax of $663,000; by 1926, with the Mellon 
reductions in force, he paid less than .$200,000. Unhappily a consider- 
able proportion of the funds thus released for private use seems to have 
gone into highly .speculative investments. Had the tax rates been per- 
mitted to remain at the wartime levels, it scorns reasonable to suppose 
that the liquidation of the national debt might have proceeded even 
more rapidly than it did, and that the speculative craze of the later 
twenties might have been avoided. As it wa.s, Mellon was able to lower 
the obligations of the United States during the decade of the twenties 
from about twenty-four billion to about sixteen billion dollars.’- 

A third item in the Republican recovery program was the systematic 
elimination of the government from competition with private business 
The Transportation Act of 1920, although passed before Wilson left 
office, was essentially a Republican measure, and in full accord with the 

‘ Mellon’s policies are critically examined in Harvey O’Connor, Mellon’s Milliom (1933), 
the extremely tinfriendly "biography of a fortune." 
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policies adopted during the Harding-Coolidge regime. The same may 
Government frantic efforts of the Shipping Board to dis- 

withdrawal pose of government owned ships. But the most striking case 
from iusi- point was the refusal of the admini.stration to countenance 
any plan for the effective governmental operation of the 
Muscle Shoals power development in Alabama, begun during the World 
War to aid in the produetion of nitrates. In a single .stretch of thirty- 
seven miles the Tennessee River falls one hundred and thirty-four feet. 
To make use of this power the government planned a scries of dams and 
two nitrate plants. One of the nitrate plants was in operation by 1918, 
but the great Wilson Dam was not completed until 1925, when the war- 
time need for nitrates had long paased. To Senator Norris of Nebraska 
and others who were undi.smayed by the prospect of a government-owned 
busineas, the Muscle Shoals development seemed to offer an ideal oppor- 
tunity for the production of cheap power, but Congre.ss was persuaded 
to offer the w'hole property for sale. The only bidder was Henry Ford, 
whose terms involved so heavy a loss to the government that they could 
not be accepted. A small trickle of power was leased to the Alabama 
Power Company for distribution in the surrounding territory, but for the 
most part the potentialities of this development remained unexploited 
until the time of the New Deal. 

The distaste of the administration for governmental interference in 
business went far beyond these efforts to avoid competition with private 
Restraints enterprise, and called also for a drastic reduction in the 
on regulation amount of federal regulation. Legislation to accomplish 
this end would have been difficult to obtain, but the same purpose was 
achieved by indirect means. One by one the great regulatory bodies 
created by preceding administrations w'cre packed with the friends of the 
very businesses they were supposed to regulate. The Interstate Com- 
merce Comrais.sion was in effect handed over to the railroads, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commisvsion to the trusts, and the Federal Reseiwe Board to 
the banker.s. For good measure the Tariff Commission was delivered 
into the custody of the protectionists. In criticism of a senes of such 
Coolidge appointments. Senator Norris had this to say: 

The effect of these appointments is to set the country back more than 
twenty-five years. It is an indirect hut positive repeal of Congressional 
enactments, which no Administration, however powerfxil, would dare to 
bring about by any direct means. It is the nullification of federal law by a 
process of boring from within. If trusts, combinations, and big business are 
to run the government, why not permit them to do it directly rather than 
through this expensive machinery which was originally honestly established 
for the protection of the people of the country against monopoly and control? 
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Not content merely with removing in so far as possible all discourag- 
ing checks to private enterprise, the administration in a great variety 
of ways gave business direct and substantial aid. For the 
shipping business and the new aircrait industry it provided fur/s to 
generous subsidies. For all businesses that might stand a 
chance to profit from tariff protection, it kept t.he tariffs high. For those 
with a taste for foreign investment, the State Department promised to 
lend a hand by denouneing bad foreign securities, and whether liceause 
of this, or in spite of it, American capital sped abroad in a seemingly 
endle.ss stream. For the better promotion of foreign trade the Depart- 
ment of Commerce extensively and expensively reorganized its foreign 
service. For the benefit of domestic producers the Bureau of Standards 
offered elaborate facilities for te.sLmg, and recommended .standard type.s 
in all sorts of manufactured articles from building-bricks to automobile 
tires. Secretary Hoover, as head of a commis.sion to study waste in in- 
dustry, brought in numerous suggestions bearing upon business efficiency. 
His work as head of the Department of Commerce was generally cred- 
ited with having "elevated a relatively unimportant cabinet po.sition to 
one of major rank.” The Detroit News enthusiastically credited his ac- 
tivities with having ended the “threat to our prosperity.” 

Finally, the return of the Republicans to power was accompanied by 
a drastic change in the attitude of the national government toward labor. 
Appointments to the federal courts, whose decisions on the 
legality of many labor policies remained of fundamental cifiUning 
importance, went with but rare exception to dependable 
con.servatives. To Harding in his brief term of office fell the selection 
of four members of the United States Supreme Court, and the men he 
chose, Taft, Sutherland, Butler, and Sanford, were all traditionalists of 
the old school. Less apparent, but hardly less important, was the care- 
ful attention given by Daugherty as Attorney-Geireral to the records of 
all proposed appointees to the lower courts and to subordinate positions 
in the Department of Justice. Before he left office in 1924 he was thus 
able to make an indelible imprint upon the administration of justice in 
the United States. Characteristic of the stiffening attitude of the 
courts toward labor was the sweeping injunction he obtained when a 
strike of the railroad shopmen seriously disrupted interstate commerce. 
From Federal Judge J. H. Wilkerson of Chicago, a Harding appointee, 
Daugherty obtained a temporary injunction that forbade every con- 
ceivable type of strike activity. “Not merely violence but picketing of 
all sorts, strike meetings, statements to the pubUc, the use of union funds 
to carry on the strike, and the use of any means of communication by the 
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leaders to direct it,” all fell under the ban of the court. The fact that 
this injunction was sustained on appeal demonstrated the hollowness of 
the hope that the Clayton Anti-Trust Act had furnished an enduring 
“Magna Charta for Labor.” ‘ 

Whether because of the admmislration’.s policies, as their defenders 
claimed, or in spite of them, as a hnv critics contended, the recovery of 
Business bu.sinc'Hs from the deprcKsioti that had gripped the country 
recovery when Harding was inaugurated was phenomenal. By the 
time Coolidge hecanu! President the tide had turned, and whe;n the 
campaign of 1924 had to be faced the Republicans could count on pros- 
perity as their best talking point. Steady gain.s were reported in iron 
and steel, in the automobile industry, in the building trades, and among 
wholesalers and retailers. Dividends that had vanished during the de- 
pression were resumed by a large number of corporations in 1923 and 
1924, while occasional stock dividends demonstrated still more con- 
clusively that times had changed. Even the railroad.s began to in- 
crease their earnings, and all signs pointed to brightening economic 
skies. 

Of fundamental consequence in the new bu.siness vitality was the rapid 
rise of the automobile industry, which was still in its infancy before the 
The automo- war, but during the twenties multiplied its output again and 
bile industry again. Between 1920 and 1925 the annual production of 
motor vehicles in the United States doubled, while the number of auto- 
mobiles in actual use almost quadrupled. The growth of the automobile 
industry meant a corresponding prosperity for the manufacturers upon 
whom it depended for iron and steel, for fabrics, plate-gla.ss, and tires; 
it brought into existence an unending number of new establishments for 
“sales and service”; it was the making of the oil indu.stiy, from oil well 
to filling station ; it provided the wages and profits to promote a building 
boom that extended all the way from the humble dwelling-houses of the 
workers to the magnificent skyserapens wh(‘re the industrial leaders had 
their ofHoc.s, The sucee.ss of the automobile industry was made possible 
largely by the mass-production methods popularized by Henry Ford, and 
generally adopted. Ingenious machines fashioned standard parts and 
assembled them into cars with a maximum of speed and a minimum of 
human labor. The completed product wa.s then offered to the public 
at a low price, on easy installments, with profits for manufacturer and 
dealer dependent primarily upon a large volume of business. Even the 

' Felix frankfurter and Nathan Greene, The Labor InjwruMon (1930) , is the leading author- 
ity on this subject, but see also E. E. Witte, The Goremment in Labor Disputes (1932), and 
A. T. Mason, Organized Labor and the Law (1925). 
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foreign market could sometimes be tapped, for the efficiency of mass pro- 
duction in American factories offset the lower wages paid abroadd 

But automobiles were not the only products of the factory to be manu- 
factured and sold in the Ford way. Phonographs and radios, household 
Installment and office equipment, furnaces and plumbing, electrical sup- 
buying plies, and a thou.sand miscellancou.s item.? were similarly 
made available for the multitudes. Aunerican purchaser.s found them- 
selves able to buy for a small payment down and for many similar pay- 
mcnt.s in the months or years to come a host of luxuries that in an earlier 
age the ordinary citizen could never have hoped to own. Money was 
even left over for amusemouis, and “motion-picture palaces” provided 
low-priced theatricals not for just a few Americans but for all of them. 
Naturally this more abundant life came to be closely associated with 
Republican policies, for the Republicans were in power when it arrived, 
and they cheerfully admitted their responsibility for bringing it to pass. 
In Goolidge, the accidental occupant of the White House, the public 
came to recognize a land of personification of the new prosperity, and in 
spite of his conspicuous lack of charm his popularity rose to unbelievable 
heights. Long before the time set for the Republican nominating con- 
vention of 1924 it wa.s a foregone conclusion that he would be the nominee. 

Discontent with the blessings of Goolidge prosperity was nevertheless 
rife among two powerful elements of American society, the farmers and 
Farmer and laborers. With the farmers the hard times that had begun 
labor dis- in 1920 continued, to the complete discomfiture of those 
content theorists who held that without agricultural recovery there 
could be no busine.ss recovery. With the laborers the return of good 
times meant prosperity also for the unions, and a determination to share 
more fully in the long profits that industry was beginning to take. The 
example of Russia, w'hcre a workers’ commonwealth seemed well on the 
way to success, was not without its psychological effect. Imperfections 
in the American industrial system, such, for example, as technological 
unemployment, were not difficult to detect. The rcisearch bureaus that 
every enlightened employer maintained, aided and abetted by the re- 
search activities of the government and the universities, produced new 
machine.s and new procc.sRes that threw thousands out of work. Often 
those who lost their jobs found new types of employment, but often also 
they did not. In spite of the unparalleled pro.sperity there wore litei’- 
filly millions of men out of work all the time. Might there not be a 

r T. N". Carver, The Present Economic Retolutionin the United Slates (1925); R. G. Tug- 
well, Induslrtt’e Coming of Age (X927) ; Stuart Chase, The Tragedy of Waste (1925) , Men and 
Machines (1929), and ProsperUg; Fact or Myth (1929). 
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hope of improvement in direct political action along class lines? Why- 
should the discontented farmers and the discontented laborers remain 
apart? Why not a new political party to represent particularly their 
needs? ^ 

The beginnings of a third-party movement along national lines could 
be traced back to the months and years that immediately succeeded the 
The "left war. A few extremists went the whole length of Commu- 
wing” nism, and in 1919 organized at Chicago as the American sec- 

tion of the "Third International.” Their purpose was revolution after 
the Russian pattern, and their willingness to take orders from the Bol- 
shevist leaders was, and remained, apparent. Under the ban of the gov- 
ernment as long as the special wartime legi.slation lasted, the Commu- 
nists operated covertly for several years, but by 1924, known as the 
Workers’ Party, they were openly and actively at work. Their member- 
ship was insignificant in number, and they in no sense represented the 
point of view of labor in general. The Socialists differed from the Com- 
munists less in the ends they hoped to see achieved than in the means by 
which they would achieve them. They, too, were deeply interested in 
the Russian experiment, but they wore content to work along evolu- 
tionary rather than revolutionary lines. In the election of 1920, with 
Debs as their candidate for the fifth time, they polled nearly a million 
votes. Debs was in federal prison at the time, under sentence for viola- 
tion of the Espionage Act. He was later pardoned by President Harding. 
But the prospect for a really effective third party lay with neither the 
Communists nor the Socialists, whose close connection wdth Old World 
radicaUsra deeply offended the average American, but with a new Farmer- 
Labor Party, which in 1920 at a Chicago convention sought with some 
success to fuse into one organization a National Labor Party organized 
the year before, Townley’s National Non-Partisan League, and a hand- 
ful of old-fashioned 1912 Progre.ssives represented by a self-appointed 
Committee of Forty-Eight. The Progressives wanted Robert M. La 
Follette of Wisconsin as the Farmer-Labor nominee for President, but 
the Labor Party leaders refused to accept him, and the nomhiation went 
instead to Pailey P, Christensen of Utah, an unknown western, la-wycr 
whose total vote in the election amounted to little more than a quarter 
of a million. 

Nevertheless, the work of building a new party that could hope for 
something more than merely a protest vote went steadily on. In 1922 
a Conference for Progressive Political Action was sponsored by the rail- 

' F. E. Haynes, Soem? Politics in the United States (1924). See also Haynes, Third Party 
Mcfcements Since the Civil War, and Fine. Labor and Farmer Parties in the United States. 
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road unions, whose members could not forget the adYanlages they had 
enjoyed under governmental operation, and saw little pro- 
spect of change under either Republican or Democratic lead- 
ership. The C.P.P.A. sought support not only from the 
groups that had formed the Farmer-Labor Party of 1920, 
but also from the Socialist Party, and from organized labor in general 
It c.stablishpd a Committee of Fifteen which took an active part in the 
congressional campaign of 1922, claimed some credit for the rebuke 
which the election returns administered to Republican policies, and re- 
joiced in the re-election of La Follctte to the Senate, togetlier with the 
astounding victories of such other liberals as Henrik Shipstead of Minn- 
esota, Lynn Frazier of North Dakota, Smith W. Brookhart of Iowa, 
Burton K. IVheclcr of Montana, and R. W. Plowell of Nebraska. Num- 
bers of congressmen who had voted for the E.sch-Cummins Act were de- 
feated, while most of tho.se who had opposed it survived. According to 
Labor, a railroad union journal, the election 

wasn't a “Democratic landslide,” but it was a Progressive triumph, such a 
victory as the Progressives have not won in this eoimtry in many a day. It 
was gloriously non-partisan. Party lines were smashed and labor displayed 
its political strength in a manner unparalleled in the history of the country. 
... La Follette was the outstanding winner and Washington is already talk- 
ing of him as a most formidable presidential possibility in 1924. 

Activities of the C.P.P.A. following the elections of 1922 led directly 
toward the nomination of an independent ticket, although until 1924 the 
cloak of non-partisanship was maintained. That La Follette would be 
the third-party standard-bearer if he would accept the nomination was 
increasingly apparent, and when the C.P.P.A. Convention met in Cleve- 
land, July 4, 1924, he was not only nominated, but was allowed to write 
his own platform and to name his own running mate. For Vice-Presi- 
dent his choice fell upon Burton K. Wheeler, Democratic senator from 
Montana, and for a platform he suggested a program only a little more 
socialistic than the Progressive platform of 1912. 

Eager “to break the power of the private monopoly .sy.stem over the 
economic and political life of the American people,” La Follette demanded 
such standard reforms as the public ownership of the rail- 
roads and certain natural resources including water-power, FolMe 
coal, oil, ores, and timber lands; the reduction of taxes on 
small incomes, with liigh surtaxes, inheritance taxes, and excess-profits 
taxes for the rich; a constitutional amendment to limit the right of the 
Supreme Court to set aside the laws of Congress; restrictions on the use 
of injunctions by the courts ; and a series of relief measures for the fann- 
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ers, A few days after the meeting of the C.P.P.A., the Socialist Con- 
vention, by a vote of 106 to 17, decided to support La Follette, and a 
little later the American Federation of Labor also gave him its blessing. 
When the Farmer-Labor Party virtually eliminaied itself from tho poli- 
tical scene, a “united front” of all the “left-wing" forces, excepting only 
the Communists, was obtained. 

It is pos.sihie that the Democrats, by nominating a liberal candidate 
and adopting a liberal program, might have fore.stalk'd the appearance 
Dcmocmiic of a third-party ticket. The Harding scandals were theirs 
dzntseni,iom capitalize upon as well as the unrest in farm and labor 
circles, but unfortunately they found themselves rent asunder by a fac- 
tional fight over the Ku Klux Klan. Thi-s order, like its predecessors the 
Know-Nothing Party and the A.P.A., had carried its program of racial 
and religious di.scrimination into politics, and in the rural states of the 
South and the West where the native-born Protestant population was 
dominant had scored telling victories. In Oklahoma an anti-Klan 
governor was impeached and removed from office; in most of the slates 
of the Southwest, particularly Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas, the Klan 
held the balance of power; in Indiana, Ohio, Kansas, Missouri, Colorado, 
and elsewhere it was too strong to be ignored. The Klan was no re- 
specter of parties and counted Republicans as well as Democrats among 
its members, but it proved to he a far greater menace to the Democrats 
than to the Republicans. To win the election the Democratic Party re- 
quired not only the support of rural voters in the South and the West, 
but full co-operation from the Democratic city machines, many of which, 
like Tammany in New York, were dominated by Catholics of recent im- 
migrant origin. The bonds that held these two widely separated ele- 
nient.s togtdher were weak at beat. Country Democrats, not always 
without reason, suspected city Democrats of every kind of iniquity; city 
Democrats were as contemptuous aa they were ignorant of the problems 
of rurablife. The two factions were diametrically opposed on the pro- 
hibition is.suc; the city Democracy wa^s aggressively wet, while the 
country Demoeracy was fanatically dry. There were other confu.sing 
cros.s-eurreiit.s. In the South, for example, the Democratic leaders were 
n.siially conservative on problems involving industry and finance, while 
in the West the legacy of Biyanism was still strong. “A Democrat 
would rather fight another Democrat than a Republican any day,” ran 
a familiar saying, in which there was more than a modicum of truth.'- 
When the Democratic nominating convention met in Madison Square 

* For a oioar understanding of these political oroBS-currenta, and much else that is unique 
about American Ufa, Andrh Siegfried, America Comes of Age (1927), is invaluable. 
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Garden, New York, on June 24, a large block of delegates from the 
eastern city-dominated states were determined to draw Dams and 
blood. In Alfred E. Smith, brilliant Roman Catholic gov- 
emor of New York, who had worked his way up from the “sidewalks of 
New York” through the Tammany organization, they had a candidate 
for the nomination of whom they could justly be proud. They had also 
a plank, that expressly denounced the Klan, ready for insertion in the 
platform. When the platform committee discreetly refused to tempt 
defeat by openly insulting the Klan, the anti-Klan delegates carried the 
fight to the floor of the convention, only to see their resolution lost by a 
majority of four and one half votes. In the balloting for nominations 
the Klan forces threw their support to William G. McAdoo, who by no 
means shared their views, but was neither a Catholic nor in any intimate 
way identified with city machines. With the two-thirds rule still in 
effect neither Smith nor McAdoo could be nominated, and on the one 
hundred and third ballot the convention turned to John W. Davis of 
West Virginia and New York, a brilliant hut conservative lawyer whose 
connection with the firm of J. P. Morgan and Company completely di.s- 
qualified him in the eyes of labor and the western liberals. To offset this 
blunder the convention made another. For Vice-Preisident it chose 
Governor Charles W. Bryan of Nebraska, brother of William Jennings 
Bryan, a man who had nothing but his name to recommend him for the 
post, but whose name alone was sufficient to alienate the eastern con- 
servatives. With such a ticket, nominated after such a fight, the Dem- 
ocrats had no slightest chance of winning the election. They had done 
everything necessary “to snatch defeat from the very jaws of victory.” 

Meantime the Republicans, meeting at Cleveland on June 10, had 
completed their ticket by nominating Charles G. Dawes for Vice-Presi- 
dent, and by adopting a platform highly complimentary to CooUdge 
the policies which they claimed were responsible for the re- Dawen 
turn of prosperity. They were able to succeed, where the Democrats 
had failed, in keeping the Klan issue in abeyance, and they gave becom- 
ing lip-service to the enforcement of prohibition. During the campaign 
Republican speakers more or less ignored the Democrats, whose candi- 
date for the Presidency would have belter graced the Republican ticket 
than the far less able CooUdge, and centered their fire upon the Progres- 
sives, who had laid themselves open to attack along two lines. A few 
inadequately informed third-party men had claimed that La Follette 
might win enough electoral votes to throw the election into the House, 
where the even division between the parties might enable the Progressives 
to deteimine the choice, A little study of poUtical history would have 
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demonstrated the extreme improbability of such a result, but Republican 
campaigners made much of the threat to prosperity that a long-drawn-out 
contest in the House would involve, and urged with good effect that the 
voters must choose between “Coolidge or chaos.” La Follette’s attack 
on the courts, particularly his imsistence that the power of the Supreme 
Court to invalidate congre.Hsional legislation should be limited, provided 
another good talking point. With the independence of the judiciary 
threatened, the principal safeguard of constitutional government would 
be removed, or so Republican orators claimed, leaving racial and reli- 
gious minorities at the mercy of the majority. La Follettc's war record, 
the threat of socialism, and the .supposed un-Americani.sm of a three-party 
sy.stem all came in for denunciation at the hands of both old parties. 
But the chief advantage enjoyed by the Republicans over their adver- 
saries was the abundant prosperity which enguFed the country. Agri- 
culture, to be sure, was not yet able to share equally with industry in the 
profits that were being taken, but even the price of wheat and corn rose 
obligingly during election year. 

The election was a Coolidge landslide. In the popular vote the Repub- 
lican ticket won a plurality of more than seven million, and a majority 
The Coolidge of about two and a hah million. The electoral college gave 
landslide Coolidge 382 votes, Davis 136, and La Follette 13. All of 
the Davis vote came from the South and La Follette carried only his own 
state, Wisconsin. Congress was safely Republican in both houses, and 
by much wider margins than after the elections of 1922. 

The defeat was a crushing blow to Progressive hopes, although in 
reality the third-party ticket had done extremely well. La Follette 
polled a total of nearly five million votes and ran ahead of Davis in 
eleven western states. Seven far western and three southern border 
states gave the Progressive and Democratic tickets together more votes 
than went to Coolidge and Dawes. But the forces that had combined 
to support La Follette had looked upon his candidacy as a kind of trial 
balloon. If it seemed to point the way to ultimate victory, they would 
proceed with the organization of a new third party all along the line; F 
not, they would drop the project altogether. There had been no attempt 
during the campaign to set up state and local third-party tickets; Pro- 
gressives were encouraged merely to vote for the men on other tickets 
whose views be.st represented their own. After the overwhelming tri- 
tmiph of Coolidge, further effort seemed futile and was not undertaken. 
La Follette himseF, full of years and Avorn out by the strenuous campaign 
he had made, died a few months later. His son, Robert M. La Follette, 
Jr., elected to his father's seat in the Senate, took office as a Republican. 
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Surveying the wreck of their hopes, the discouraged reformers lamented 
with Jeremiah : “ A wonderful and horrible thing is committed in the land ; 
the prophets prophesy falsely, and the priests bear rule by their means; 
and my people love to have it so: and what will ye do in the end 
thereof? ” '■ 

^ Jeremiah, v, 30, 31. 
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In spite of the continuing davotion of most Americans to the doctrine 
of isolation, evidence that the United States must play a leading role in 
international affairs accumulated rapidly during the America 
twenties. As a result of the war, the American nation had and the 
enormously expanded its indu.strial plant; it had discovered 
unsuspected possibilities by way of agricultural production; it had 
accumulated out of its profits huge sums for new investment. More- 
over, if the high speed to which its economic machine had been geared 
were to be maintained, the country must import many materials which 
it could not produce, such as rubber, silk, nickel, and tin, and many 
others which it could produce only in limited quantities, such as sugar, 
wool, hides, and nitrates. What the United States really needed was a 
peaceful and friendly world generally committed to the open door. 
That American statesmen of the twenties failed to achieve this goal 
.should have occasioned no surprise. They were faced at home by a 
sentimental regard for political isolation and a deep-rooted belief in the 
protective tariff system; they were faced abroad by the jealousies and 
hatreds engendered by the war and the peace, feelings compounded so 
far as they concerned the United States by the conviction that the 
American people had escaped most of the war’s ravages, but had taken 
most of its profits. 

Among the most perplexing of the problems before the American 
government during the twenties was the collection of the loans by which 
the United States had so largely financed the Allied cause after 1917, 
and the work of reconstruction after the war was over. To the American 
people these intergovernmental loans seemed no different from the loans 
of one individual to another, and their repayment was regarded as a 
matter of simple honesty. Europeans took a somewhat different view 
of the situation. The war, they argued, was a common endeavor, in 
which each nation had given all that it had to give. The United States 
had entered the conflict late, and its casualty list was short; why should 
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it begrudge the dollars it had spent? Why should it not forgive its debt- 
ors, especially since American prosperity so far outstripped anything 
European nations could boast? Moreover, most of the money lent had 
been expended in the United States, and goods rather than gold had been 
sent abroad. Was it fair to ask European nations to pay back gold that 
they had never seen; indeed, half the world’s supply of gold was already 
in the United Slates. Nor could European nations hope to build up 
large balances in Ameiica by the shipment of goods; the high Amoncan 
tariff forestalled that. To the war-hcated imaginations of European 
eritic.s “Uncle Sam” became “Unck' Shylock,” and hostile feeling ran 
high. 

NevertheleR.s, in 1922 Congress created a World War Foreign Debt 
Commission wliich opened negotiations with the various Allied nations, 
and ultimately succeeded in reachhig refundmg agreements with fifteen 
of theni.i American policy called for settlements hi accordance with 
ability to pay; hence the hiterest charges ranged from as low as four 
tenths of one per cent in the case of Italy to the normal three and three 
tenths per cent required of Great Britain and the more solvent states. 
The Britiish settlement was effected a.s early as June, 1923, and the 
othens during the next few years. Opposition to repayment reached its 
maximum in France, where the costly work of reparation threatened to 
bankiaipt the government, but an agreement was signed in April, 1926, 
which set the interest rate at one and six tenths per cent, and allowed a 
period of sixty-two years for payment. The grand total of all the funded 
debts was fixed at more than eleven and one half billion dollars, with 
three fourths of the amount owing by Great Britain (4.6 billions), France 
(4.02 billions), and Italy (2.04 billions). Bepayments by December 31, 
1930, amounted to about two and one half billion dollars, of which more 
than seventy per cent came from Great Britam. Next year, following 
the Hoover moratorium, a few nations met their obligations, but there- 
after payments from all nations except Finland virtually ceased. 

Russia alone among the European nations that had borrowed from the 
United States refused to consider the funding of her debt. The Soviets, 
in keeping with their views on capitalism, repudiated all financial obli- 
gations incurred by preceding Russian governments, and denied the 
claims for indemnification lodged by foreigners whose property had been 
confiscated or destroyed during the revolutions of 1917. On this account, 
and also because of the persistent Communist propaganda carried on by 

1 A brief statement of the war debts problem is available in B. H. 'Williams, JEJcotwmic 
Fofeign Policy of the United States (1929). For fuller aooounts consult National Industrial 
Conferenoe Board, The Inler-Ally Debts and the United States (1926) ; H. G. Moulton and Leo 
TaaVoJsky, Wotld War Debt Settlement (1926); and War Debts and World Prosperity (1932). 
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Russian agents in the United States, the American government long 
refused to accord recognition to the Soviet government, although no 
attempt was made to prevent American firms from trading with Russia 
at their own risk. 

Inevitably the problem of war debts became clo.sely intertwined with 
the problem of German reparations. If Germany could meet her obli- 
gations to the Allies, then the Allies could make their pay- 
ments to the United States. Any connection hf'tween these 
two problems was vigorously denied by tlie American government, hut 
its existence in fact if not in theory was abundanlly clear. The difficul- 
ties experienced by Germany in paying the extortionate sums required 
by the Reparations Commission in 1921 led to two efforts at readjust- 
ment, one in 1924, and another in 1929. It was .significant that in each 
ease the commission of experts entrusted with the negotiations mis 
headed by an American, in the first instance by Charles G. Dawes, and 
in the second by Owen D. Young. The Dawes Plan reduced the sums 
required from Germany each year, arranged for a foreign loan to sup- 
port the Germany monetary system, and required Prench withdrawal 
from the Ruhr. For four years, in large part by borrowing in the United 
States, Germany was able to meet the new payments, but by 1928 she 
was agam in trouble. The Yoimg Plan proposed another set of annuities 
to run for a period of fifty-nine years, the capitalized value of which 
would amount to only about ten billion dollar.?, approximately the sura 
due from the Allies to the United States. Further, it stipulated that 
additional reductions might be made proportional to any readjustments 
in the inter- Allied war debts; in other words, if the United States would 
reduce its demands, the AlUcs would also reduce theirs. But the Young 
Plan, too, overtaxed tire resources of Germany, and after 1931 all repar- 
ation payments were discontinued. Altogether Germany had paid the 
Allies about four and one half billion dollars, more than half of which 
had been borrowed from American investors.' 

The search for a means to insure world peace went on iiLsistently 
throughout the period of Coolidge prosperity. Unfortunately the or- 
ganizations most actively concerned with the problems were The quest 
in complete di.sagreement as to the best means to promote 
the cause they held so dear. Peace-lovers of the Wilson school kept up 
the fight for American entrance into the League as the surest way to 
prevent the outbreak of wai-. They rejoiced when representative.? of tlie 
United States, at first unofficially, but later on terms of entire equality, 
sat in on the non-political discussions of League committees, such, for 

1 Karl BergmanUt "BMory a/ (1927). 
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example, as the conference on the opium traffic. Ultimately, they as- 
serted, the United States could no longer ignore the obligations of mem- 
bership. Others who still saw in the League nothing more than a con- 
venient instrument for enforcement of an unjust peace urged that the 
United States should give its full support to the World Court. Still 
others, perhaps with greater faith than wisdom, believed that the peace 
could best be maintained by a simple declaration on the part of every 
nation that it would not resort to war. Chief leader of the third group, 
whose panacea was labeled the “outlawry of war,” was Senator William 
E. Borah of Idaho. Most American politician.?, including the President, 
were inclined to regard the “outlawiy” scheme as impractical, and pos- 
sibly contrary to the Constitution of the United States which specifically 
gave Congress the right to declare war, but a pact signed by seven 
European nation.? at Locarno in 1925 seemed to indicate a certain willing- 
ness on their part to flirt with the idea. By that document Germany, 
Belgium, France, Great Britain, and Italy undertook mutually to guar- 
antee the peace of western Europe, and Germany agreed to arbitrate her 
disputes with France, Belgium, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. Further, 
the signatory powers agreed not to attack each other, not to invade each 
other’s territory, and not to resort to war against each other, except for 
purposes of defense or in response to their obligations under the League 
of Nations, to which, it was decided, Germany must be admitted. 

Hailed as at least a partial renunciation of the “right to make war,” 
the Pact of Locarno stimulated the “outlawry” advocates in the United 
States to renewed endeavors. The United States, they pointed out, 
stood now almost alone in its resistance to every plan for world peace. 
They were soon aided by Aristide Briand, Premier of France, who on 
April 6, 1927 — tenth anniversary of the entrance of the United States 
into the World War — urged a treaty between France and the United 
States similar to those agreed upon by the European nations at Locarno. 
What Briand really had in mind was to replace the Root Arbitration 
Treaty of 1908, which was due to expire in 1928, with a stronger one, but 
“outlawiy” enthusiasts were quick to seize the opportunity he had given 
them. They persuaded the Secretary of State, Frank B. Kellogg of 
Minnesota, who had succeeded Hughes in 1925, to expand the scope of 
the negotiations. Replying to Briand, Kellogg said: 

It has occurred to me that the two governments, instead of contenting 
themselves with a bilateral declaration of the nature suggested by M. 
Briand, might make a more signal contribution to world peace by joining in 
an effort to obtain the adherence of all the principal Powers of the world to a 
declaration renouncing war as an instrument of national policy. 
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Kellogg’s proposal resulted in prolonged negotiations which led finally 
to the signing at Paris, on August 27, 1928, of a general The Kellngn- 
treaty along the lines he had proposed^ The representa- Bnand Pact 
tives of fifteen nations, including Japan, Italy, and Germany, afidxefl 
their signatures to a document which contained the following clauses: 

I. The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare in the names of their 
respective peoples that they condemn recourse to war for the solution of in- 
ternational controversies, and renounce it as an instrument of national 
policy in their relations with one another. 

II. The High Contracting Parties agree that the settlement or solution of 
all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever origin they may 
be, which may arise among them, shall never be sought except by pacific 
means. 

Ultimately sixty-two nations gave their adherence to the Kellogg Pact; 
but the futility of all such declarations, unless buttressed by a firm de- 
sire to live up to them, w'as soon demonstrated by the attacks of Japan 
on China, Italy on Ethiopia, and Gennany on Poland, Denmark, Nor- 
way, the Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxemburg. The pact may, in- 
deed, have lulled into a sense of security nations that might otherwise 
have been better prepared for the assaults of their predatory neighbors. 
Nevertheless, European statesmen saw significance in the willingness of 
the United States to co-operate at last, however faintly, in the effort to 
maintain world peace, but the customary Senate reservations revealed 
the microscopic nature of the involvement. Although the Senate rati- 
fied the treaty with only one dissenting vote, it insisted that there could 
be no curtailment of America’s right of self-defense, that no obligations 
had been assumed which were incompatible with the Monroe Doctrine, 
and that the United States was not bound to take action against states 
that broke the treaty. Kellogg did the best he could to make the pact to 
which he had given his name a success. Pie negotiated supplementary 
treaties of arbitration with such nations as would consent to them, and 
took particular pains to make arbitration compulsory between the United 
States and other American nations. 

The contradiction that existed between the American doctiine of iso- 
lation and economic realities was well illustrated by the agricultural 
problem that confronted the United States throughout the American 
decade of the twenties. The Republican formula for re- ‘^srieul^vre 
covery worked well for a while in industry, but it failed to achieve results 

> D. H. Miller, The Peace Pact of Paris (1928); J. T. Shotwell, TTar as an Instnmmnl qf 
National Policy (1929); David Bryn-Jonos, Frank B. Kellogg (1937). 
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SELF-SUFFICING FARMS IN THE UNITED STATES 
Tina type of farm indicates a lower standard of Imng than the commercial farm 


foi the faimer priimrily because the price of his principal products de- 
pended upon -u orld-wide conditions of supply and demand The United 
States pioduced fai more wheat, for example, than it could possibly con- 
sume at home, and must sell its sm-plus abroad in competition with all 
the other wheat-producing nations. Thus the price of wheat in the 
United State.s depended upon the price of wheat on the world market; 
American prices differed from world prices only in the cost of transporta- 
tion to a given foreign poit. Manufacturers when confronted by a sim- 
ilar situation either reduced their output, or sometimes, with the help 
of the protective tariff, sold their excess product abroad at a loss, while 
keeping the American price high But the farmer was able neither to 
control his surplus nor to take advantage of the taiiff. As an individual- 
ist, each faimer raised what crops he chose, and sold to whomever he 
wished, while his wisest calculations might be completely upset by the 
weather. Nor could he without nation-wide organization maintain a 
two-price system, such as monopolistic industries found easily possi- 
ble. With but few exceptions the high tariff rates on farm products did 
him no good. The price brought by the exportable surplus, and not 
the duties on mythical imports, set the price for whatever he had to 
sell. 
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With the experts in the United States Department of Agriculture, the 
economists in the agricultural colleges, and the businessmen whose pros- 
perity depended upon farm sales all pointing to the export- 
able surplus as the chief cause of the farmers’ woes, it is not Naiy- 
surprising that plans for its more advantageous disposal 
were soon forthcoming. Of these the most publicized was embodied in 
the McNary-Haugen Bill, which was introduced into Congress as early 
as 1924. Its authorship could be traced directly to George N. Peek, i)rc!s- 
ident of the Moline Plow Company, and Hugh S. Johnson, his assisC 
ant and general counsel, who had both discovered that for their organiza- 
tion, at least, there could be no prosperity until the farmer was able to 
buy. What their measure was designed to do was to make the agricul- 
tural tariff effective by establishing a two-price system for American 
farm produce, one a tariff-protected price for the American market, and 
the other, the world price for the foreign market. A government agency 
should be established which during emergencies would buy up any given 
surplus at a price based upon pre-war averages, thus setting a higher 
price in the United States than existed abroad. The surplus might then 
be held for disposal until a lean year, or it might be sold to foreign buyers 
for whatever it would bring. In the latter case, the loss sustained was 
to be charged back against American producers by an equalization fee, 
but their net returns, it was believed, would be far higher than under 
existing conditions. “If it is a wise policy to protect industry in the 
East," they argued, “it must be equally wise to protect agriculture in 
the West." ^ 

The McNaiy-Haugen Bill, in one form or another, was repeatedly 
before Congress during the Coolidge administration. It won the ardent 
support of nearly all the farm organizations, and of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Henry C. Wallace, whose death in 1924, however, enabled the 
President to replace him with a man of less pronounced views, Twice, 
in 1924 and in 1926, the bill was voted down, largely because it failed to 
recognize the needs of the southern farmer, but in 1927, with the list of 
commodities to which it applied including cotton and tobacco along with 
wheat and corn, it passed the Senate by a vote of 61 to 43, and the House 
by a vote of 214 to 178. The opposition to “McNary-Haugenism” of 
President Coolidge and his cabinet, particularly the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Herbert Hoover, had long been brown, so that the veto message 

^ Jamea E. Boyle, Farm Relief: A. Brief oa the McNaru^Haaoen Plan (19SS); G. N. Reek 
and Samuel Growther, Why QuU Our Oxm (1938); J. D. Blaok, AoHcultural Reform in the 
Urxnted Siaies (1929) j Wilaon Gee, The Place of AdrimtliUTe in AnterieetnPAfe (19301 j B, H. 
Hibbard, Bffecte of the Oreal War upon AgrieuUure in the United Slake and Sreat Britain 
(1919). 
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by which the measure was defeated occasioned little surprise. Next 
year the farmers again mobilized their strength, and pushed the bill 
through Congres.s by still more substantial majorities. But they met 
another veto, and they fell short of the two- thirds majority necessary to 
enact the measuie without the President’s consent. Opponents of the 
bill argued throughout the debates that the plan was “economically un- 
sound.” If it were adopted, the whole population would have to pay 
higher prices for food, while the farmer’s certainty of good returns would 
invite ever larger and larger crops until the system itself would in time 
break down. They pointed, too, to the difficulties that would have been 
encountered in "dumping" the American surplus abroad at a time when 
many foreign nations were making every effort to build up their economic 
self-sufficiency. 

As an alternative to the McNary-Haugen idea the Grange offered the 
export debenture plan, a somewhat .simpler system for raising the price 
The export American farm products. Export bounties equal 

debenture to one half the existing tariff rates on specified agricultoal 
commodities — wheat, com, rice, cotton, tobacco, swine, 
and cattle — were to be paid by the United States in the form of “deben- 
tures," which, in turn, would be receivable for customs. On the pre- 
sumption that these debentures would be purchased at a discount by 
importers, proponents of the plan argued that the bounty to the farmers 
would come directly out of the protective tariff. No less than the 
McNary-Haugen Bill, the export debenture plan would serve to “get the 
farmers up on stilts" along with the manufacturers, whose high prices 
the tatiff guaranteed. To forestall overexpansion it was proposed that 
a federal fann board be created w'ith power to reduce or even to abolish 
the debentures in proportion as crop yields went up. But “sound econ- 
omists” were as much opposed to the debenture as to the McNary- 
Haugen plan, while the farmers were less certain that it would work. 
Several times it was brought before Congress, but invariably it was 
voted down. 

With fai-m prices believed to be well below the cost of production, the 
demand for farm relief threatened to become a principal issue in the presi- 
dential campaign of 1928, Would the President, in spite of the third- 
term tradition, seek re-election? Still the idol of the world of industry 
and finance, Coolidge’s popularity seemed definitely on the wane in 
the Middle West; the flattery he received elsewhere for his “courage" 
in vetoing the McNaly-Haugen Bill of 1927 was not echoed by farmers 
who compared the low prices they received for what they had to sell with 
the high tariff-protected prices they must pay for the things they had to 
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buy. Perhap.s to regain -western support the President that same year 
spent the summer vacation on a fishing trip in South Dakota. “He who, 
until last year, never threw a line into a stream — unless it was the 
muddy pool of politics. He who, posing as a farmer, has never been out 
of political office .since maturity.” It was difficult to see in this move 
anything other than a bid for renomination and re-election, but on 
August 2, 1927, Coolidge announced ciyptically, “I do not choose to run 
for President in 1928.” Whether he feared the opposition of the favm- 
(>rK, or wi.shed merely to be drafted, may never be known. But he was 
taken at hi.s word, and other aspirants for the Republican nomination 
immediately made their candidacies known.* 

By the time the Republicans met in convention at Kansas City, June 
12, 1928, it was evident that their candidate for Pre.sident would be 
Nomination Herbert Hoover. This w'as a great disappointment to the 
Ilf Hoover middle-western farmers who would have preferred Lowden 
of Illinois, a firm believer in the MeNary-Haugen idea. But efforts to 
display their strength by means of “processions of Fords” to Kansas 
City failed to secure either the nomination of Lowden or the endorse- 
ment of the agricultural program for which he stood. When the con- 
vention w'ent on record against McNaiy-Haugenism by a vote of 817 
to 267, Lowden withdrew his candidacy, leaving Hoover virtually a clear 
field. Hoover had learned a great deal about politics since 1920 when 
his friend-s had mustered only thirteen votes for hhn in the nominating 
convenlion. He was not beloved by the politicians, for he was not one 
of them, and they questioned their ability to control him, but he had 
built up a strong personal following that the politicians dared not ignore. 
Hoover, more than any other man except Coolidge, was identified in 
the public mind with the exuberant prosperity that the country as a 
whole — the farmers excepted — had come to enjoy. He was popular 
with the masses precisely because he was not a politician. He was the 
beat vote-getter in sight, and on that account the politicians dared not 
repeat the slight of 1920. On the eve of the convention Vare of Pennsyl- 
vania, a political boss of the old school, came out for Hoover, and Mellon, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, echoed the same sentiments. After these 
declarations the battle was over, and Hoover was nominated on the first 
ballot. For his running-mate, as a gesture of good-will toward the un- 
happy middle-western farmers, the convention chose Senator Charles 
Curtis of Kansas. 

The Republican platform said little of the future, but it recited with 
gusto the accomplishments of the Coolidge administration, and credited 

’ Calvin Coolidge, Avtobiooraphy (1929). 
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it with the prosperity which the pounti-y enjoyed. Economy had 
“raised to the dignity of a principle of government”; debt reduction aiirl 
tax reduction had both been acliieved; the protective tariff, “as vital 
to American agriculture as it is to American manufacturing,” had been 
maintained; foreign debts had been adjusted and foreign trade pro- 
moted and expanded; the outlawry of war had been acr-omplished; 
the prohibition amendment had been loyally .supported. As u substi- 
tute for the AIcNary-Haugen plan the platform offt'red a program 
known to have the support of the Republican nominee, a federal farm 
board which through stabilization corporations should atti’mpt to push 
farm prices to higher levels. On the subjc'ct of labor, its declaration.s 
were .somewhat hazy, although it admitted that the over-free u.se of 
injunctions in labor disputes pre.sented “a serious question for legisla- 
tion.” 

The Democratic nomination had also been decided in advance. Of 
the two leading contenders for the honor in 1924, McAdoo had been 
eliminated by the disclosure that he had received large fees Smith and 
from the oil interests, a reflection upon his judgment rather 
than upon his honesty. Furthermore, leaders of the conservative South 
and the radical West had re-signed themselves to the nece-ssity of allowing 
the city machines for once to name their candidate, and to find out by 
bitter experience whether he could win or not. Meeting in a .southern 
city — Houston, Texas — for the first time since the Civil War, the 
southern and western delegates swallowed their misgivings and per- 
mitted the nomination of Smith on the first ballot, knowing full well that, 
as a Catholic, a wet., and a Tammany man, he wa.s .sure to have an uphill 
fight. For Vice-President the Democrats pre.sented Senator Jo.seph T. 
Robinson of Arkansas, a Protestant and a dry from a state that had 
no large cities within its borders. But no one was deceived. The ticket 
of Smith and Robinson, despite its “one-hundred-per-cent American” 
names, represented primarily the descendants of recent iramigrant.s who 
made up the bulk of the voting population in all the great citie.s of the 
East. 

In view of their nomination of Smith, the Democrats had little need 
for a platform, for it was a certainty that their candidate would be their 
platform. They took occa.sion, however, to denounce the Republican 
record of corruption under Harding, to pledge a reform in banking that 
would prevent .speculation, and to promise for agriculture equality with 
other industries. Perhaps in part because of the close relationship be- 
tween tariff protection and the various plans of farm relief before the 
country, the Democrats retreated from their historic low-tariff position, 
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Couriesi/ of Clifford Berryman 

WHAT A GRAND AND GLORIOUS FEELING! 


and in language that might well have been borrowed from the Republi- 
cans urged tariff rates to equal the “actual differences between the cost 
of production at home and abroad.” Toward labor they showed the 
greatest friendliness, denouncing the injunction evil, urging the con- 
struction of public works during times of unemployment, and empha- 
sizing the protection of women and children in industry. On the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, they declared for enforcement, but, as they had 
clearly foreseen, their candidate came out flatly for repeal. He also 
went beyond the commitments of the platform to give his whole-hearted 
endorsement to the McNary-Haugen plan for farm relief, including the 
equalization fee. 

The two candidates for the Presidency afforded an unusual contrast. 
Herbert Hoover (1874-- ) was bom at West Branch, Iowa, the son 

Hoover Quaker parents, Left an orphan at an early age, he 

worked his way through college, and ultimately graduated 
in mining engineering at Leland Stanford University. In pursuit of his 
specialty he saw much of the world — Mexico, Canada, Australia, India, 
China, and Russia — and as a promoter he amassed a modest fortune. 
Living in England at the outbreak of the World War, he was a natural 
choice to head overseas relief work, and served as chairman, first of the 
Anaeriean Relief Commission, and later of the Commission for the Belief 
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of Belgium. In these offices, as Food Administrator during American 
participation in the World War, and as Secretary of Commerce he had 
demonstrated repeatedly his extraordinary abihty as an administrator. 
His life-history was the typical American success story; with variations 
it could be made to fit the hopes of every normal Americair youth. 

Alfred Emanuel Smith (1873- ) had a background more uiiu.siial 

in a presidential candidate. He was born in an East-Side New York 
tenement, the sorr of humble working-class parents of Iri.sh 
descent. He was perhaps no poorer than Hoover, but quite 
out of keeping with the American tradition he rose frorir the city side- 
walks rather than from the country cornfields. He attended parochial 
school, but never went to college. Thrust into politics as a birthright, 
he accepted without hesitation the rule of Tammany, and as an organiKa- 
tion Democrat played the political game honestly according to the 
established rules. Once he was rewarded for faithful service by being 
made sheriff of Greater New York, a position that carried with it many 
lucrative fees, but most of the offices he held were not very remunerative. 
His career was crowned by his election for four terms as governor of New 
York. Liberal-minded, and devoted to the interests of the working 
classes from which he sprang, he displayed a rare genius for political 
administration and achieved noteworthy results in spite of constant 
opposition from a Republican controlled legislature.^ 

The development of the radio placed a new burden upon presidential 
candidates. No longer could they escape the limelight by a "front- 
porch” campaign. The public wanted to hear them and if possible also 
to see them. Smith yielded to the new technique, and toured the country 
extensively, speaking at various points before nation-wide hook-ups. 
With radio broadcasting still in its infancy, he failed to make a good 
impression. He spoke from notes rather than from manuscript, and, 
while fascinating enough to the audience before him, be was often m- 
audible or inarticulate to the listeners-m. Moreover, his New York 
accent and his occasional misprommeiations caused much unfavorable 
comment. Hoover, on the other hand, although a far less effective 
pubhc speaker, poured what he had to say directly into the microphone, 
and it came out better than it went in. His pronunciation was no better 
than Smith's, but it was the kind that most Americans were themselves 
accustomed to use, and so gave little offense. 

1 or the Smith bioEraphies the beat is H. F. Pringle, Al/red Smith: A CrUieal Studu 
(1927) . See also A. E. Smith. Up to Noirn An Autobiography (1929) , These Bocounts may 
be contrasted with the antagonistic W. H. AUen, Al Smith's Tamnimy Mali (1928), and 
M. R. 'Werner, Tammany Hall (1928). On the election in general see R. V. Feet and T, C. 
Donnelly, The 19SS Campaign (1931). 
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Ignoring his opponent, and scarcely admitting that he was conducting 
a campaign, Hoover gave a new dignity to the doctrines in which Re- 
publicans had long believed, but had not quite known how to defend. 
Convinced that in the American system of capitalism, with its con- 
stantly turning factory wheels, its high wage scale, s, and its widespread 
ownership, lay the key to permanent pro,sperity, he was vehemently 
oppo.scd to anything savoring of socialism Equality of opportunity 
was a prietdess heritage that mu.st be maintained at all costs, and 
strictly by traditional means. Individual enterprise, unhampered by 
goveriimmital interference, had built the American nation, and through the 
same effective leadership the ptoblem.s of the future could best be solved. 

We in Anerica today are nearer to the final triumph over poverty than 
ever before in the history of any laud. The poorhouse is vaiushiiig from 
anioiig us. We have not reached the goal, but given a chance to go forward 
with the policies of the last eight years, we .shall soon with the help of God be 
in sight of the clay when poverty will be banished fiom this nation ' 

Hoover’s triumphant victory at the polls in November was due 
primarily to four factors; (1) the belief which he as.sidiiously cultivated 
Homer's that the continuance of Republican rule meant the con- 
victory tinuanee of prosperity; (2) the prejudice of luial America 
against the Tammany background of a corrupt machine based on immi- 
grant votes from which Smith had risen; (3) the deep-seated opposition 
of many American Protestants to the elevation of a Catholic to the 
Presidency; and (4) the determination of the evangelical churches to 
retain prohibition, which Smith denounced, but Hoover called a “noble 
experiment." “Hoover Democrats," voting the Republican ticket in 
large numbers, shattered the solid South; for the first time since recon- 
struction the Republicans carried Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Florida, and Texas. Smith also lost his owm state. New York, and eveiy 
we.stern and border state. The electoral vote stood 444 to 87, and the 
popular vote 21,392,190 to 15,016,443. Naturally the Ploover landslide 
carried with it overwliehning Republican majorities in Congrcs.s and in 
moat of the state.s. The heavy prote.'.t vote that had been east for La 
Follette four years before had dwindled to a mere quarter of a million 
votes for Nonnan Thomas, the Socialist candidate. 

The Hoover administration was certain to encounter difficulties even 
if it had been ble.ssed with good times. The new President was funda- 

I Hoover's well-reasoned restatemojjfc of the Hepublioan creed is available in two widely 
distributed books, Herbert Hoover, J.merican Individualism (1923), and The New Day 
(1928). The latter oonaiated of his campaign addresses in 1928. The same philosophy, 
oriented with reference to the New Deal, Hoover defended further in The Challenge to 
Libetig (193i), and The American Road (1938). 
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mentally a business executive rather than a politician, and showed little 
skill in appeasing the leaders of his party, many of whom were dis- 
gruntled at hi.s success in “muscling in.” His cabinet, headed by Henry 
L. Stimson, formerly governor-general of the Philippines, was undis- 
tinguished, and added little to his political strength. Mellon was kept 
on as Secretaiy of the Treasury less because Hoover wanted him, or so 
many believed, than bocau.se of the esteem in which he was held by the 
business interests of the countiy; all the others, including the Secretary 
of State, were virtually unknown to the general public. The insurgent 
bloc in the Senate, while reduced in numbers as a result of the campaign. 
Was still .strong and trouble.some. Prohibition was sure to be a night- 
mare, and farm relief a perpetual despair. Furthermore, tariff revision, 
the political reef upon which many preceding administrations had been 
wrecked, wa.s imminent. During the campaign Hoover in a weak 
moment had promised the farmers an increase in agricultural duties. 
He hoped to escape a general tariff revision, but a more experienced 
politician would have foreseen that once tariff tampering had begun, 
there would be little chance of limiting its scope. 

The new Congress that met in special session April 15, 1929, was 
willing to go along with Hoover on the subject of farm relief, and in two 
The Federal month, s’ time had embodied his recommendations in a 
Farm Board comprehensive Agricultural Marketing Act. The price- 
fixing and subsidy features of the McNary-Haugen and export debenture 
plans were now discarded in favor of an effort to stimulate voluntary 
co-operation. Proponents of the mea.sure believed that agriculture, 
with appropriate federal encouragement, wmuld be able to save itself. 
Working together through co-opcratives, the farmers could apply to 
their business the same principles of orderly production and distribution 
that governed the activities of a prudent manufacturer. They could 
thus find means to curtail production whenever necessary, to shift to 
different crops as demands changed, and to eliminate wasteful and ex- 
pensive methods of marketing. The act created a Federal Farm Board 
of eight memhers, and provided it with a half-billion-doll ar revolving 
fund from which it could lend to co-operatives, and to such stabilization 
corporations as it might set up for the purpose of buying, storing, and 
selling surpluses,^ 

The Federal Farm Board began operations at once, with Alexander 
Legge of the International Harvester Company as its chairman. In its 

• B. R. A. Seiigman, The Economics of Farm Relief (1929) ; Bernhard Oatrolenk, The Bur- 
plus Farmer (1932) ; E. P. Dummeier and R. B. Heflebower, Economics with Applications 
to Aericullure (1934) ; K. G. Nourse and assoeiatea. A7?i«rico’s Capacity to Produce (1934). 
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efforts to stimulate the formation of co-operatives it was entirely success- 
ful, and loans for this purpose during the first year of its operation 
amounted to over $165,000,000. There is no reason to doubt that these 
activities contributed significantly to the orderly marketing of nearly 
every type of crop produced in the United States. Much sound advice 
was also distributed as to the curtailment of production in crops where 
the market was glutted, although other governmental agencies, par- 
ticularly the Department of Agriculture and the agricultural colleges, 
considerably confused the situation by explaining to the farmers how 
more and more of the same commodilics might bo grown on less l)ui 
better soil. 

With respect to wheat and cotton it soon became apparent that 
something far more drastic than co-operative marketing was necessary 
if the rapid downward trend of prices w'as to be stopped. Stabihzaiirm 
Accordingly, in 1930, a Grain Stabilization Corporation and 
a Cotton Stabilization Corporation were set up, each with authority to 
buy in the open market in order to raise prices. As long as governmental 
purchases coutinued, the effect on the price of wheat and cotton was 
good, but after a year or two the Stabilization Corporations found them- 
selves in possession of vast stores of produce that they were unable to 
market. In June, 1931, the Grain Corporation, with an unmarketed 
and seemingly unmarketable supply of 257,000,000 bushels of wheat on 
its hands, ceased its purchases, and the next month the price of wheat 
dropped to fifty-seven cents. Meantime, the Cotton Corporation, after 
purchasing the carry-over from two successive seasons, had accumulated 
three and a quarter million bales of cotton in its warehouses, and was 
also forced to acknowledge defeat. In 1932 the price of cotton dropped 
to as low as five cents a pound. The following year the Federal Farm 
Board ended its brief career with total losses set at about $184,000,000. 
No doubt it also had much to its credit, but its tangible benefits were 
difficult to discover or as.sess.‘ 

Meantime, Congre.ss had plunged eagerly into the revision of the 
tariff that Hoover had promised. For months before the special session 
of Congress convened, the House Ways and Means Com- The Hainhy- 
mittee had been holding hearings, and on May 7, 1929, its 
chairman, Willis C. Hawley of Oregon, introduced a bill 
that did not far exceed the limited recoramendatioas of the President. 

I The activities of the Hoover administration are covered intimately and defended in 
two difficult books, W. S. Myers and W. H. Newton, TAe Homer Administration: A Docu- 
mented Narratiee (1930), and B, L. Wilbur and A. M. Hyde, The Hoover Policies (1937). A 
very different point of view is presented in R. G. Tugwell, Mr. Haofter’s Bconomic Polity 
(1932); see also W. S. Myers, The Foreign Policies of Herbert Hoover, 1929-1033 (1940). 
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But a log-rolling generosity at once developed which resulted in the 
amendment of the original bill to suit the demands of practically every 
congressman with a constituency to conciliate. As it passed the House 
later in the month, the Hawley Bill was already a general revision of the 
tariff with a scale of duties far higher than those of the record-breaking 
Fordney-McCumber Act of 1922. The Senate Finance Committee, 
headed by Reed Smoot of Utah, altered the bill in detail, but not greatly 
in princix)le. When the Senate debate opened, insurgency developed, 
and for a time it sceaned that a coalition of Dcmoci’ats and independent 
Republicans might bring about .some important readjustment.s. Un- 
fortunately a succcs.sion of deals with individual members of the coalition 
weakened the opposition and made po.sRible the retention of the ex- 
tremely high rates. Some of the suppo.sedly most intransigeant insur- 
gents were induced to vote for increases that they would otherwise have 
opposed in order to obtain in return increases that pressure groups among 
their constituents earnestly desired. Such insurgents as could not be 
bought off tried to improve the mea.sure by including within it the export 
debenture plan for the relief of agriculture, and a flexible schedule clause 
which would have given Congress rather than the President authority 
to act on changes recommended by the Tariff Conunission; but ulti- 
mately, largely because of pre!3.sure from the President, both provisions 
were stricken out. The Hawley-Sinoot Tariff, as it came from the con- 
ference committee, accepted in the main the higher rates proposed by 
either house, and raised the general level of protection by about seven 
per cent. In the Senate the final vote was 44 to 42. Five Democrats, 
from Louisiana (sugar), Florida (fruit), and Wyoming (wool), voted wdth 
the majority, while eleven Republicans and one Farmer-Laborite voted 
against it. 

In spite of a rising volume of criticism directed against the measure, 
Hoover gave it his signature. It w'as not what he had wished, and he 
did not disguise his disappointment; but neither did he heed the petition 
of more than a thousand American economists who explained cogently 
the pressing need for a presidential veto. According to this “round 
robin,” which was signed by practically all the leading economists of the 
country, the Hawley-Smoot Tariff was certain (1) to raise prices for the 
American consumer; (2) to encourage wasteful and uimecessary con- 
cerns to remain m business; (3) to limit the exportation of American 
products, both from farm and factory, by restricting imports, (4) to 
yield no benefits to the farmers whose prices were fixed by what the 
exportable surplus would bring; and (5) to insure reprisals from foreign 
countries whose trade would be adversely affected.' Probably all of 
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these predictions came true, but on the last there was no room for doubt. 
While the bill was under con.sidoration, prote.sts against its passage wore 
registered by trade a.ssociations in nearly every European country, and 
immediately after its passage reprisals set in. One of the first came from 
Canada, which promptly increased the rates on most of its important 
imports from the United States, and others came thick and fast. In 
1932 Great Britain, whose devotion to free trade had long been slipping, 
veered completely over to the protective tariff policy. For the establiah- 
ment of these higher trade barriers in the face of world-wide depression 
the United States bore a leading responsibility.* 

Long beiore the passage of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff the Great De- 

* J, M. Jones, Tariff 'RetaliaHcn (1034). 
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pression had begun. It was preceded, quite in the fashion of many 
Background previous depressions, by a prolonged period of speculation, 
of the Great this time mainly in the stocks and bonds of business cor- 
Depression porations. The prosperity of the twenties was to a remark- 
able extent corporation prosperity. Few individuals owned great busi- 
nesses; Henry Ford was an outstanding exception. Most “big busi- 
nesses” were jointly owned by hundreds or thousands of stockholders, 
whose investments might vary from a hundred-dollar share to values 
running far into the millions. Throughout the prosperous twenties the 
multiplication of stocks went on with ever-increasing tempo, and into 
such investments multitudes of individuals placed their savings, great 
and small. The fact that American business was actually owned by 
millions of investors was regarded with satisfaction by President Hoover 
and others as proof of its essential democracy, but any careful examina- 
tion of corporation statistics was apt to prove that a comparatively small 
number of investors owned the greater part of the stock. Moreover, the 
direction of a given industry lay inevitably with the few insiders who 
represented the largest holdings. In a sense the control of business was 
less democratic than ever before. With investments so widely diffused, 
the individual with a three per cent holding might be as powerful as the 
majority stockholder of an earlier age. 

While many of those who purchased stocks were genuinely interested 
in obtaining soimd investments, many others operated only as specula- 
Btock tors, buying when prices were low, and selhng when they 

ttpeculaiion j,Qgg_ Most small purchasers bought “on margin,” de- 
positing only enough money with their brokers to cover the probable 
range of fluctuation. They were sure to encounter difficulties if their 
guesses went wrong. This speculative demand for stocks was to a great 
extent respomsible for the generally high price-level to which securities 
rose during the later twenties. More frequently than not the actual 
earning power of a given stock was far too low to justify the prices at 
which it sold; valuations equal to twenty-five times the interest returns 
were by no means uncommon. Optimist.? refused to be alarmed at the 
situation, and insisted that the high prices paid for American securities 
w^ere merely an evidence of the healthy condition of American enterprise. 
Investors had faith, and were willing to back it with their dollars, in 
the soundness of American business. Even the Federal Reserve Board, 
at least indirectly, supported the speculation, for it allowed loans tp 
corporations ostensibly interested in programs of expansion, only to see 
the funds so obtained quickly passed along to the speculators. Between 
September, 1927, and September, 1929, borrowings for speculation on the 
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New York Stock Exchange rose from three and one third to eight and 
one half billion dollars. Prices of stocks, in the language of one mis- 
guided observer, soared upward to “M'hat looks like a permanently high 
plateau.” An is.sue never known to pay a dividend climbed steadily 
from forty dollars to four hundred and fifty dollars a share. 

In the midst of all this madness a few warning voices pointed out that 
the business cycle might not be as obsolete as many .seemed to believe, 
and that a crisis was probably close at hand. Too much of the eouiitry’.s 
credit was being diverted into stock-exchange loans, and industry as a 
result of the easy money was being tempted to overexpand. Who was 
to buy all the goods that producers could make and .sell? Already the 
building boom that had characterized the earlier twenties was on the 
decline, automobile .sales were off, and oil production far exceeded the 
demand. But these \vise pi'otests were brushed aside by optimists in 
high places who counseled against selling America short, and assured 
investors that all was well. Two days before the market crashed, 
Charles E. Mitchell, president of the National City Bank of New York, 
asserted unequivocally; “I know of nothing fundamentally wrong with 
the stock market or with the underlying business and credit struct- 
ures." 

The stock-market collapse came in October, 1929, when English 
interest rates were raised to six and one half per cent in order to bring 
home needed capital that had been attracted to the United Panic 
States by the high speculative profits. As a result many 
European holdings were thrown on the market, and prices began to sag. 
Frightened at the prospect, and no longer able to borrow at will, Ameri- 
can speculators also began to luiload. On Thursday, October 24, 1929, 
12,800,000 shares changed hands, and until October 29, when the sales 
reached 16,410,030 shares, the frantic selling continued. During the 
month of October the value of stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change declined from eighty-seven billion to fifty-five billion dollars, or 
about thirty-seven per cent. And this, it developed, was only the be- 
ginning. In spite of repeated assurances from high authorities, both in 
government and finance, that prosperity lay “just around the comer," 
no less than nine similar declines to “new low levels” were recorded 
within the next three years. By the first of March, 1933, the value of 
all stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange was set at only nine- 
teen billion dollars, less than one fifth the inflated figures of Octoherl, 1929. 

In spite of optimistic efforts to maintain that the stock-market col- 
lapse was purely a paper loss which, would not seriously undermine the 
fundamental soimdness of American business, it was soon evident that a 
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period of unparalleled depression had begun. Prices dropped sharply; 
foreign trade fell off; factori&s curtailed production, or in many cases 
closed their doors never to reopen them; real estate values (but not 
mortgages) declined; new construction, except on governmental works, 
practically ceased; banks went under; worst of all, wages were cut 
drastically and unemployment figures began to mount. By the end of 
1930 about six or seven million workers were out of job.s; two years later 
the number had doubled. Nor was the United States alone in its dis- 
tress. No longer able to secure American loans, foreign nations fell like- 
wise into the abys.s of depres.sion; indeed, many of them, like Germany, 
had not far to fall. Once again the i.solationist-minded people of the 
United States were to learn by experience that whatever seriously 
affected one great nation was bound to affect all. 

Efforts to account for the plunge from pro.sperity to adversity soon 
demonstrated conclusively that no one factor alone, but only a great 
Causes of number of factors w'orking together, could have produced 
the depres- such startling results. Economists were also able to roach 
substantial agreement as to the principal causes of the de- 
pression, although they were by no means in harmony as to the de- 
gree of responsibility to be assigned to each cause.' Among other 
disturbing influences they cited the following: 

1. Agricultural overexpansion, both in the United States and else- 
where. American famrei's produced more wheat, cotton, corn, livestock, 
Agricultural other commodities than they could sell at satisfactory 
overezpan- prices, and to some extent the same condition existed in 

much of the rest of the world. Agricultural surpluses piled 
up at home and abroad with devastating effect on the price of each new 
crop. Farm purchases steadily declined, for the farmers had less and 
less with which to buy. Payments on the heavy mortgage burden 
assumed in more prosperous times still further curtailed the farmers’ 
buying power, and drove many of them to tenancy. 

2. Industrial overexpansion. The American industrial plant had been 
overbuilt during the period of the boom, and could not be operated at 
Industrial maxirarxm capacity. There were too many factories, and 
overezpan- too much machinery. American industiy was geared to 

produce far more than it could sell. Automobiles, for 
example, had been turned out in steadily increasing numbers durmg the 

' The analysis of causes given in Brookings Institution, The Recovery Problem in the 
United States (1936), may be compared with the similar attempt in Hacker, American 
Prdbleim of Todau, See also W. Z. Ripley, Main Street and Wall Street (1927) ; W. B. Don- 
ham, Business Adrift (1931; ; Bred A. Shannon, America's Economic Growth (1940) ; and, for 
a popular account, G. V. Seldes, The Years of the Locust: America, 19$9-19S2 (1933). 
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twenties to supply a new market. But the time came when every 
American family that could afford to own an automobile (and many who 
could not) had one or sometimes more than one. With Iwenty-.six and 
one half million motor cars in operation by 1929, the maikot for automcj- 
hile.s was confined largely to replacements. The same condition existed 
in the housing industi-y. Rapid building during the twenties had over- 
expanded the lumber industry and others eoneerned with the pioduetiou 
of building materials. But the time came when all the people who could 
afford to build now houses had built them, and plants tliat had once 
flourished stood idle. 

3. The increasing effectiveness of machines. Ingenious labor-.saving 
devices made possible greater production with comparatively less labor. 
Fewer and fewer men produced more and more goods. Labw-mi/inq 
“Technological unemployment” might not be permanent, 

but at least the men who were thrown out of work by the new machines 
had to seek other iob.s, and they sometimes failed to find them. Thus 
the buying power of labor was diminished. The new machines might 
make more goods, but whose wages were to pay for them? Introduction 
of these labor-saving devices might well have been paralleled by in- 
creased wages, a shortening of the labor day and the labor week, and a 
diminishing use of women and children in industry. But only occa- 
sionally were such accompaniments recorded. 

4. Capital surpluses were too high; as a prominent banker, Frank D. 
Vanderlip, expressed it, “Capital kept too much and labor did not have 
enough to buy its share of things.” ^ This was the more CapUal 
easily possible because of the monopolistic nature of much surpluses 
American business, which so greatly facilitated the control of prices. 
Throughout the boom years the tendency of business was to take too 
long profits, and to reinvest the capital thus accumulated in order to 
produce still more goods, which in return might produce still more 
profits. A wider distribution of earnings, particularly if paid out in the 
form of higher wages, might well have stimulated purchasing power and 
diminished the danger of ultimate collapse. 

5. The overexpansion of credit, both for productive and consumptive 
purposes. Money was plentiful and cheap throughout the twenties, 
and the policy of the Federal Reserve Board was definitely 

to keep it so. It was too eaeiy to borrow, w'hether for busi- expan^ 
ness expansion, for speculation, or for the satisfaction of ^ 
personal desires, There was too much installment buying, and too much 

1 Quoted by L. M. Hacker and B, B. Kendrick, The United Sialee Since 188S (1982), 
p. 729. 
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of the national income was diverted into interest payments. In keeping 
with the speculative spirit of the time, purchasers cheerfully mortgaged 
their futures to obtain goods that would often be consumed before they 
could be paid for. 

6. International trade was out of balance. European nations, with 

their economies badly .shattered by the war, had depended mainly on 
Decline of funds borrowed from American inve.stors to pay for imports 
internalioml and to stabilize foreign exchange. The only way they 
trade might have repaid these obligations was by shipping goods 

to the United States. But the Bordney-McCumber Act of 1922, fol- 
lowed by the Hawley-Smoot Act of 1930, definitely forestalled any such 
possibility. The debtor nations of Europe in self-defense were obliged 
to adopt high-tariff policies, and by various other expedients to stimulate 
whatever industries were necessaiy to cut down their reliance on foreign 
goods. During the years of 1922-27 the pi eduction of British-made 
automobiles, for example, was increased from forty-nine per cent of the 
domestic supply to eighty-six per cent. Thus the United States, blindly 
committed to the protective principles of an earlier age, stood to lose 
both its export business and a good share of the money by which this 
busincvss had been sustained. Many manufacturers understood the 
situation, and did their best to prevent the adoption of tariffs that in 
the long run were certain to bring disaster, but most Americans were 
slow to recognize that international trade was a “two-way street,” and 
were quite unprepared for the collapse that followed the withdrawal of 
American credits. 

7. Political unrest throughout the world, particularly in Europe, Asia, 
and South America, added to the difficulties in the way of a sustained 
Political prosperity. The intergovernmental debts, whether funded 
unrest qj. jjot^ constituted a continuing threat both to trade and to 
international good feelings. The reparations problem remained un- 
settled. Most countries were overburdened with governmental debts, 
and few national budgets were in balance. Agitation for independence 
was chronic in India, the desigjis of Japan toward China were abundantly 
clear, and warfare had broken out between Bolivia and Paraguay over 
the Chaco. Altogether the international skie-s seemed dark, and the 
prospects of a return to “normalcy” as far away as ever. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


THE NEW AMERICAN WAY 


It seems probable that the autoinofiilp offocted a gi'patpr t’hange in thp 
American way of life than ever proeceded from any other single caused 
The civilization of (he. nineteenth century remained to the Theautn- 
end a “horse-ancl-buggy” affair; the civilization of the 
twentieth century was soon geai’ed to the automobile. Starting from 
insignificance during the later nineties, the automobile industry by the 
time of the Great Depression outranked all others in importance, even 
steel. The new system of mass production at low cost which it intro- 
duced put motor transportation within the financial reach of nearly 
every American family; by 1929 twenty-six and one half million motor 
cars of one kind or another were registered in the United States. The 
requirements of automobile travelers stimulated a movement for good 
roads, one significant result of which was to bring the city closer to the 
country, and the country to the city. With good roads available family 
vacations could be taken far from home, and every summer huge armie.s 
of tourists took to the road. Because the owner of an automobile might 
live a considerable distance from his work, suburban developments ex- 
panded as never before. Buses and trucks took over the short-haul 
traffic of streetcars and railroads. Hazards to life and health increased 
as traffic speeded up, and automobile accidents soon provided one of the 
commonest causes of death or injury. Crime was made easy, for the 
automobile assured law-breakers of a ready means of escape. Thousands 
of pleasure-bent children and youth.s at large on the roads increased the 
worries of parents, and drove the chaperon out of bu.sine&s. As a visit- 
ing senator from Hawaii complained, there were always “too many 
people in too many cars in too much of a hurry going in too many differ- 
ent directions to nowhere for nothing.” 

^ The best study of American society during the twenties is P. W. Slosson, The Great 
Crusade and After, 1014'-193S (1930). C. A. Beard and Mary R. Beard. America in Mid- 
passage (1939), which also features social history, begins where their Biss of American 
Cinlicaiion leaves off. Much useful material is contained in the President’s Research 
Committee on Social Trends, Recent Social Trends in the United States (2 vols., 1933). 
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Millions 



“The saga of the motor car” was ultimately connected with the life- 
history of Henry Ford, whose dream of a good low-cost car was realized 
Henry in an incredibly short time. Beginning at Detroit as early 

as 1893, Ford was making a fairly dependable car by the 
turn of the century, and by 1914 had produced a half-million of hi.s 
famous “Model T,” It was an unsightly car, designed for service and 
not for beauty, but it would run and it was cheap. Ford’s methods of 
production were even more important than the car he built, for he used 
standardized, interchangeable parts, and by means of a “production 
line,” along which each workman did his one assigned task and no 
other, he brought the process of manufacturing to a new level of effi- 
ciency. Other producer gave him competition, particularly the General 
Motors Corporation, which was established by William C. Durant as 
early as 1908. But for a long time Ford held the upper hand in the 
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small-ear jfield, and not until 1927 would he retool his plants in order to 
produce a better-looking car, the “Model A.” Meantime, cars of every 
size and price had found their market, although three great companies, 
the Ford, the General Motors, and the Chrysler-Dodge companies con- 
trolled all together about four fifths of the motor-car industry. Almost 
alone among manufacturers Ford continued to own and operate his 
own company, and consistently refused to impair his complete control 
by selling stock to outsiders, ile paid high wages, but had little use 
for labor unions, and demanded the complete loyalty of his employees.* 

Second only to the automobile in their revolutionary results were the 
“movies,” or a.s they were more properly called, motion pictures. This 
The new form of amusement was the gift of America’s greatest 

"movies" inventor, Thomas A. Edison, who had worked out most of 
the essential principles of the process before 1900. But the earliest 
movies were of interest merely because of their scientific novelty, and 
not because they presented pictures worth seeing. Prize-fights, parades, 
street crowds, and news events provided the material for the fij'st reels, 
which wore shown sometimes in connection with vaudeville performances, 
and sometimes as independent “nickel show's” in abandoned store build- 
ings, Chautauqua tents, or other improvised quarters. But improve- 
ments were gradually introduced, and producers soon learned to unfold 
a story on the screen that the public would like to watch. After a period 
in which they imitated too closely the legitimate theater, they learned 
at last to suit the action to the techniques they were able to employ. 
The showing in 1915 of the Birth of a Nation marked the beginning of a 
new era in which the “silent drama” carried everything before it. This 
picture, based upon Thomas Dixon’s The Clansman, set forth effectively 
the agonies endured by the South during reconstruction. It was 
cheered by packed houses in North and South alike, and revealed clearly 
the profit possibilities of the new industry. With interest assured, 
elaborate motion-picture theaters appeared in every town and city, the 
price of admission was raised, and in southern California, where the sun 
shone dependably a good share of the year, the making of motion pic- 
tures became a major occupation. Film artists, such as Charlie Chaplin, 
Douglas Fairbanks, and Mary Pickford, were soon better known than 
politicians, and magazines devoted exclusively to the doings of the 
movie colony began to appear on most of the newsstands. 

The movies had just succeeded in outgrowing their early crudities 
when the invention of talking pictures forced them to start all over 

' Henry Ford, My Idfe and Worh (1922); S. T. Bushnell, The Truth About Henry Ford 
(1922); H. L. Barber, Skory of the Aulomotnle (1917). 
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again. In October, 1927, A1 Jolson’s success in The Jazz Singer proved 
that sound effects had come to stay, and 'within two Talking 
years’ time the movies had everywhere been converted into 
“talkies. The change eliminated scores of actors whose voices were 
unsuited to sound transmission, but it also served to open the profe.ssion 
to artists of the legitimate stage who had formerly regarded the screen 
performances with unconcealed contempt. Many competent artist.s 
passed back and forth freely from one medium to another, while success- 
ful plays on the legitimate stage were often reproduced in the movies. 
One of the best received of these was The Barretts of Wirnpulc Street, 
by Rudolph Bezier, in which the screen star, Norma Shearer, imitated 
closely the admirable acting of Katherine Cornell, America’s greatest 
actress, on the legitimate stage. While many inferior pictures were 
made, the public tended more and more to become conscious of good 
acting, and to demand it as a matter of course. With the increasing 
perfection of sound instruments, musical plays grew rapidly in favor, 
paving the way for the successes of such singing artists as Jeanette 
MacDonald and Deanna Durbin. Walt Disney’s Silly Symphonies 
introduced a new technique, the animated cartoon, which won many a 
well-earned laugh, and graduated eventually into the wholly admirable 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. The invention of technicolor gave 
great vitality to the films that employed it, but was less generally used 
than had been anticipated. It attained a high degree of perfection in 
Margaret Mitchell's Gone with the Wind, starring Clark Gable and Vivien 
Leigh, which was produced in 1939. In general American pictures wore 
preferred not only in the United States, but in many foreign countries 
also, but the popularity of such British films as The Private Life of Henry 
VIII, in which Charles Laughton played the title-r61e, showed that 
American producers could not safely ignore Briti.sh competition. 

The significance of the movies in American life was difficult to aase.SH, 
but hard to overemphasize. Practically everyone, of high or low degree, 
attended the motion-picture .shows with more or less regu- Influence of 
larity, and for the rising generation the lessons they taught movies 
were doubtless far more effective than the precepts of the schoolroom. 
The suggestions of the screen as to styles, manners, taste in furniture 
and art, and even morals, did not go unnoticed. It seems reasonable to 
suppose, for example, that there was some causal relationship between 
the popularity of the Birth of a Nation and the subsequent re'vival of the 
Ku Klux Klan. Pictures featuring the careers of criminals may also 
have accounted for numerous juvenile delinquencies, while such feminine 
fashions as the universal use of cosmetics probably owed at least as 
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much to Hollywood as to Paris. Since the same movies were shown 
everywhere, they tended to emphasize strongly the national tendency 
toward uniformity. Probably the well-modulated voices and correct 
speaking of the film artists did far more than the high-school teachers of 
English to make young Americans talk better and talk alike. Whether 
the morals of movie actors and actresses were above or below the average 
for the country as a whole would be difficult to prove, but the interest 
of stage stars in publicity, whatever the cost, made their doings generally 
known, and they may have had imitators. Censorship of pictures, 
sometimes effective but often of little consequence, was established in 
nearly every state, but producers learned mainly by trial and error 
what would be well received and what would not. As a kind of supreme 
arbiter in all matters of public relations, the picture industiy chose 
Win H. Hays, who resigned as Postmaster-General under Harding to 
accept the assignment. ‘ 

Another new influence upon American life was furnished by the radio. 
Wireless telegi'aphy and telephony were known before the outbreak of 
the first World War, but during that struggle they proved 
to be of such tremendous military value that revolutionary 
improvements were made within a few years' time. After the war radio 
"fans," whose interest was primarily that of amateur scientists, bought 
millions of dollars’ worth of equipment, and counted with joy the 
number of distant stations they could hear. By 1920 the manufacturers 
of radio supplies were beginning to furnish programs as a means of pro- 
moting the use of what they had to sell, and from this practice the insti- 
tution of radio broadcasthig developed. The pioneer station in thhs 
endeavor was KDKA of Pittsburgh, which among other thmgs success- 
fully broadcast the returns of the election of 1920. Soon many broad- 
casting stations, generously supported by advertisers, were competing 
for control of the air, and to prevent complete chaos Secretary Hoover 
maintained an informal system of licensing in the Commerce Depart- 
ment. When in 1926 the Attorney-General ruled that the Secretary of 
Commerce was exceeding his legal authority, the resulting confusion led 
Congress to establish next year a Federal Radio Commis,sion of five 
members with the right to license broadcasting stations, and to de- 
termine the power, wave-lengths, and hours of operation to be allotted 
to each. Presently chains of stations, linked together at fii'st as “ stunts ” 
but later because of the advantages observed, formed nation-wide net- 

I Alice M. Mitchell, Children and Movies (1029) ; H. B. Franklin, Sownd Motion Pictures 
(1929) ; W. M. Seabury, The Public and the Motion Picture Industry (1926) ; Federal Coun- 
cil of the Chutohea of Christ in America, The Public Relations oj the Motion Picture Industry 
(1031). 
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works over which the same program could be transmitted to every re- 
ceiving set in the country. Steady hnprovements by what speedily be- 
came one of America's biggest businesses soon enabled Usteners also to 
hear and enjoy broadcasts by short wave from abroad.^ 

The influence of the radio on American society is as difficult to assess 
as the influence of motion pictures. It furnished a new weapon for the 
use of advertisers, who found that through broadcasting they could 
reach an audience that was hardly touched by the billboai-ds, the news- 
papers, and the periodicals. Experts were soon able to chart with ac- 
curacy the effects of a new piogram or a change of hour upon the sales 
volume of those who paid for time on the air. It introduced a new form 
of dramatic art which must appeal only to the ear, as the first movies had 
appeided only to the eye. Such comedians as Amos 'n' Andy, whose 
black-face make-up had to be imagined, and Charlie McCarthy, a 
ventriloquist’s creation, became fireside favorites. It stimulated interest 
in music, including good music, and the type of broadcasts heard during 
the Ford Hour, the General Motots Hour, and the HCA Magic Key 
Hour made millions of ordinary citizens familiar with the works of the 
great composers. It provided also a powerful means for swaying public 
opinion. During election years candidates for President could argue 
their cases with the whole nation as an audience; radio orators such as 
Father Coughlin could build up nation-wide followings; and promoters 
of almost any cause, good or bad, could get a hearing for a price. News 
bulletins, usually timed to appear after the newspapers carrying the 
same items were on the streets, acquainted the listener with what was 
going on in the world, and a host of able commentators interpreted the 
news. Crises in diplomacy, such as those that preceded the outbreak 
of the second World War, were followed by the whole American people 
with an intensity of interest that newsprint seemed powerless to evoke. 
Television wa.s soon a laboratory possibility, but many technical and 
financial considerations barred it from general use. 

Less immediately effective upon the lives of individuals, but fraught 
with great potentialities, was the airplane. As early as 1903 Oiwille and 
The air- Wilbur Wright had made successful flights with power- 
plane^ driven planes at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, and an in- 
credulous world wa.s soon convinced that the thing could be done. When 
war broke ou t in 1914, aviation was still in its infancy, but the importance 
of aircraft, at first for scouting purposes and later for use in actual com- 
bat, led to revolutionary improvements in design and construction. 

^ Schubert, The Electric Word: The Rvae of the Radio (1928) ; Federal Council of the 

Chuichea of Christ in America, Broadcasting and the Public (1938). 
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Among other things American inventors pooled their knowledge to 
produce the new “Liberty motor,” an admirable engine, but the war 
was over before it could be turned out in large enough numbers to have 
had any important effect on the result. After the war “gypsy” fliers, 
who made a precarious living by taking passengers up in the air for 
the thrill they would get, kept the public conscious of the airplane, and 
prepared the way for its use in commercial transportation. “Stunt 
fliers” also revealed its possibilities, particularly for long-distance flights. 
The Atlantic was crossed by way of the Azores as early as May, 1919; 
from Newfoundland to Ireland in June of the same year; and from Great 
Britain to New York by a British dirigible the following July. But the 
achievement that most caught the country’s fancy was the solo flight 
of Charles A. Lindbergh, a youthful aviator who took off from Roosevelt 
Field, Long Island, on Alay 20, 1927, and thirty -three hours later landed 
successfully in the vicinity of Paris.^ By order of President Coolidge 
Lindbergh was brought home on a w ai-ship, and rose immediately to the 
status of the nation’s greatest hero. The fact that he was irot the first 
to fly the Atlantic, and that two other Americans, Clarence D. Chamber- 
lain and C. A. Lewis, flying from the same field on July 4 for Berlin, 
got within a hundred miles of their destination, in no wise diminished 
Lindbergh’s fame. Later in the month Commander Richard E. Byrd at 
the head of a paiiy of four also flew to Europe, and two army aviators 
reached Honolulu from California, while in June, 1931, Wiley Post flew 
around the world iir less than eight days’ time. 

The development of commercial aviation in the United States did not 
begin in earnest until several years after the signing of the armistice, 
Air mail although the government early gave its assistance by air- 
mail contracts.^ By 1924 a regular mail seiwice had been 
established between New York and San Francisco, and four years later 
there were as many a.s forty-eight airways in the United States, covering 
twenty thousand miles, and serving three hundred and fifty-five cities. 
Most of these line.s depended upon government mail contracts for their 
profits, and regarded the incidental carrying of passengers or freight as 
somewhat of a nuisance. When Hoover became President in 1929 his 
Postmaster-General, Walter Folger Brown, resolved to remedy this 
situation. The government subsidies w'ere paid, he believed, not merely 
for carrying the mail, but also to encourage the development of a new 

1 C. A. Lindbergh, *' Wf" (1927), is the story of this flight. On the development of the 
airplnne see Mark Sullivan, Our Times, ii, and Faulkner, Quest for Social Justice. 

• The slow progress of commercial aviation in the United States is evident from W. J. 
Davis, The WorUre Wings (1927). 
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and useful means of transportation which might incidentally serve the 
country well in time of war. Brown wrote new contracts, which, by 
abandoning the “per pound” basis for carrying the mail in favor of the 
“space-mile” principle, placed a premium on the building of larger 
planes. He also used his discretionaiy power in the awarding of con- 
tz'acts in such a way as to eliminate the small operators, whose ability 
to develop the industry was obviously les.s than that of the well-e.stah- 
lished and adequately financed lines. 

As a re.sult of Brown’s policy American aviation was able to survive 
the blows it suffered from the Depression. Many “little fellows” went 
under, but great systems developed which brought transportation by air 
into common use, and placed American airplanes among the wonders of 
the world. Passenger comfort became a matter of first importance, and 
sufficient private busine.ss was obtained by the air lines to make possible 
the gradual reduction of governmental suhsidies. It was inevitable, 
however, that the success of the large, government-aided operators 
should arouse the jealousy of their les.s favored competitors, and bitter 
complaints were poured into the receptive ears of James Farley, who 
became Postmaster-General after the election of 1932. Convinced that 
collusion had existed between his predecessor and the various successful 
bidders, Farley cancelled all domestic air-mail contracts by an order 
of February 19, 1934, and for two weeks the country was without any 
air-mail service whatever. Then the President ordered the army air 
corps to take over the task of carrying the mails, but the army pilots 
were unaccustomed to the highly specialized type of flying required, 
and in quick succe.ssion a dozen of them lost their lives. As speedily 
as possible, new air-mail legislation was rushed through Congress, and 
new contracts were let to commercial companie.s, but the government’s 
change of policy resulted, to say the least, in much temporary confusion. 
By the Mead-McKellar Air-Mail Act of 1935 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was given power to raise or lower rates of payment under 
existing mail contracts, an innovation that served somewhat to emanci- 
pate the air lines from the complete control of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment. 

Regardless of its difficulties with the government the aviation industry 
was soon expanding with great rapidity. A six-cents letter rate, intro- 
duced June 1, 1934, greatly increased the volume of mail passenger 
carried by air, and helped the companies recover much of traveUig 
the loss suffered from the cancellation of contracts. Steady 
improvements in airplane design and in safety and cheapness of service 
made the public more “air-minded” witli each succeeding year. By 
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the end of 1939 the nation’s seventeen scheduled air lines reported that 
during the year their pilots had flown a total of 81,700,000 miles and 
had carried 1,900,000 passengers. During this period only tw'o fatal 
accidents had occurred, in which only nine pas.sengers were killed — one 
death for each 82,000,000 passenger miles. World transport services, 
also extensively organized, was seriously affected by the outbreak of 
war in the fall of 1939, but the extensive use of airplanes by the bellig- 
erents, particularly by the Germans, introduced a new era in military 
aviation. The United State,s, along with France and Great Britain, 
came quickly to realize that the airplane as a weapon of war was 
indispensable. Thousands of ordei-s, both from the American and from 
foreign governments, led to a period of more intense activity among 
the airplane builders of the United States than had ever been known 
before. 

The automobile, the movies, the radio, and the airplane were but the 
more visible symbols of a highly mechanized age. The gadgets of science 
had invaded every phavse of American life. The farmer no A weehan- 
longer followed a plow, but drove a tractor. The most 
humble of physicians must surround himself with thousands of dollars’ 
worth of expensive equipment. Alert industrialists expected to retool 
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their plants at frequent intervals. School buildings must be elaborately 
provided with the machines necessary for vocational training. Ordinary 
citi 2 ens took a thousand things for granted that their ancestors would 
have regarded as miracles; central heating, running water, sanitary 
plumbing, gas for cooking, electric energy for lighting and a dozen other 
household purposes; direct telephone connections with the outside world. 
Thoughtful observers sometimes wondered about the effect of all these 
“improvements” upon the people who depended upon them. Was the 
j’esourcefulne.s.s of the individual being undeimined? Was overreliance 
upon machines .softening the fabric of American character? Whatever 
the an.swers, there were few to advocate that the new machines be 
scrapped, and the older and harder ways revived.' 

To inheritors of the Puritan tradition there was much about the chang- 
ing American scene that was alarming. Among most of the Protestant 
denominations church-going had declined precipitately. A few popular 
city preachers held their congregations, but in the country towns the 
competition of the automobile, the movies, the radio, and the golf links 
had proved impossible to meet. The younger generation made open 
sport of the old morality; styles in feminine apparel left little to the 
imagination; and flippancy in speech and manners became almost a 
national obsession. Fundamentalism was in full retreat. The action of 
several southern legislatures during the twenties in prohibiting the 
teaching of evolution was more in the nature of a confession of defeat 
than a call to action. William Jennings Bryan, by aiding the prosecu- 
tion at Dayton, Tennessee, of a young man who had disobeyed the law, 
was generally thought to have made himself and his cause ridiculous. 
But the greatest blow that the evangelical churches suffered was the 
failure of prohibition. Effectively organized through tho Anti-Saloon 
League, the church people had won state after state to the temperance 
cause, and when the Eighteenth Amendment was adopted in January, 
1920, they had rejoiced almost as immoderately as over the signing of 
the armistice. Less than fourteen years later they looked on with 
despair while the Twenty-First Amendment recalled the Eighteenth, 
and the “noble experiment” came to an end.“ 

The literature of pesaimism as applied to this period is painfully voluminous. Samples 
worth citing are J. T. Adams, Our Btiainem Civilittxtion (1029); Walter Lippmann, A 
Preface to Morale (1929); F. R. Kent, Political Behaeior (1928); H, E. Stearns, editor, 
CmUealion in the VnUed Stales: An Inquiry hy Thirty Americans (1922) ; M. A. Hallgren, 
Seeds of ReiioU (1933). The nearest approach to a soientifio study of the social scene is pre- 
sented in R, S. and H. M. Lynd, Middletown (1929), and MiddleloUmin Transition (1937). 

^ (Iharles Mers, The Dry Decade (1931), is a good popular account of prohibition. It 
may be compared with the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, The 
Prohibition Situ(Uion (1925). 
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The rock on which prohibition foundered was enforcement. It was 
one thing to outlaw the existing liquor traffic, but quite another to 
prevent its replacement by illicit vendors of liquor ivho . 

profited from breaking the law. The Eighteenth Amend- ™ 
ment made no great change in the national appetite for strong drink, 
and a large minority of the population felt outraged that any such 
attack on personal liberty had been made. This was particularly true 
of the city populations in which the immigrant element constituted so 
important a part. Others who had never dmnk before were impelled 
out of sheer perversity to do what the law forbade. Americans from 
colonial times on down had never felt obliged to obey a law that they 
did not like; indeed, many argued that the only way to defeat an ob- 
noxious law was to prove that it could not be enforced. Thus a markel 
for liquor still existed, and to supply it a whole new industry came into 
being, d’ho ways of the “mooushuiers,” who .since the days of the 
Whiskey Rebellion had hidden their stills in the mountains to avoid the 
payment of revenue, were extensively imitated; “rum-runners” brought 
a steady stream of cargoes from abroad to unpatrolled sections of the 
American coast; heavily laden smugglers crossed the border from Mexico 
and from Canada; chemical formulae, sometimes dependable and some- 
times not, were used to “renovate” industrial liquor by the removal of 
denaturants; private citizens set up toy stills, manufactured “home- 
brew” and “bathtub gin,” turned the pure unfermented juice of the 
grape into more or less palatable wine. 

The Volstead Act, by which Congress (over Wilson’s veto) defined in- 
toxicating beverages as those containing as much as one half of one per 
cent alcohol and created the machinery for enforcement, ira- Problems of 
posed upon federal officials an almost impossible task. fi«/»rcemcnJ 
“Bootleggers” had already gained valuable experience in the states 
where prohibition had preceded the Eighteenth Amendment. They 
knew how easily the problem of distribution could be solved by auto- 
mobiles and trucks, and they were past-masters of the art of bribery and 
deception. Against these experts the Prohibition Bureau, which until 
1927 was outside the civil service, mobilized a miscellaneous army of 
petty politicians and their friends. Furthermore, the entrance of the 
national government into the field of enforcement led the states to relax 
their efforts; wet states in many instances repealed the limitations they 
had once placed on liquor dealers, while dry states cheerfully resigned to 
federal agents the task of mateWng wits with the bootleggers. The 
United States Department of Justice found itself suddenly swamped 
with a type of business it had never known before, and prohibition cases 
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clogged the federal courts. Thirty-five hundred civil cases and sixty- 
five thousand criminal cases were brought within a period of less than 
two years. 

Soon the illicit liquor business was one of the nation’s biggest and 
most profitable. Since it operated wholly outside the law, all restraints 
The hoot- were eliminated, and competitors traded bloody blows. 
loggers Backed by dependable gangs of thugs, the “big shots” 

fought furiously for the enormous profits of monopoly, and in each 
large city a well-recognized king of the underworld emerged, to whom, 
while his reign lasted, the whole bu,siuc.ss paid tribute. Deaths among 
the gangsters were numerous, but trials for these murders were rare and 
convictions still rarer. The gang leaders, successfully defended by 
highly paid criminal lawyers known as “mouthpieces,” not only sneered 
openly at the prohibition agents, but systematically instituted one new 
“racket” after another. Gambling, prostitution, the trade in narcotics, 
and other illegal activities came naturally within the orbit of the “racket- 
eers,” but even the most legitimate of businesses were not immime. 
Restaurant keepers, cleaners and dyers, laundrymen, garage owners, 
anyone who took in cash might at a moment’s notice be compelled to 
pay heavily for "protection” against these selfsame protectors. Failure 
to meet the racketeers’ demands meant smashed windows, flattened 
tires, burned delivery trucks, bombed stores, and for the most obdurate 
sudden death. Labor unions were invaded for the chance to graft from 
membership dues, and in altogether loo many instances city govern- 
ments paid more attention to the demands of the racketeers than to the 
welfare of the citizens. Racketeering was at its worst in Chicago and 
New York, but few large cities escaped its ravages, and the whole nation 
paid tribute, directly or indirectly, to the gangsters. 

With conditions fast becoming unbearable, a Law Enforcement Com- 
mission of eleven members was appointed by President Hoover in 1929 
The Wicker- to conduct an investigation. Headed by George W. Wicker- 
sAarn Com- sham, formerly Attorney-General under Taft, the commis- 
misswn duties seriously, but when it reported in 1931 

it was still undecided. Its findings of fact seemed to recognize the hope- 
lessness of adequate enforcement, but a majority of the commissioners 
recommended that the prohibition experiment be continued.^ In the 
summer of 1932 President Hoover, in spite of the impending campaign, 
admitted that some changes in the existing system would have to be 
made, while the Democratic platform went the whole length of denaanii- 

^ Report of the National Commiasion on Law Observance and Enforcement, Seventy- 
First Congreaa, third aeaaion, House Documsnt no, 722 (serial 0361). 
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ing repeal. Following the triumphant Democratic victory at the poll.s, 
Congress acted even before the new administration could take office. 
In February, 1933, the repeal amendment was submitted, and by the 
end of the year it was a part of the Constitution. 

The end of prohibition, however, did not mean the end of racketeering, 
for by this time the gangsters were deeply entrenched in all sorts of 
rackets. One of the mo.st amazing of these was the “snatch 
racket,” which in May, 1932, claimed its most famoms vie- raring 
tim when the infant son of Charles A. Lindbergh was kidnaped for 
ransom by a lone operator, and killed. A.s the profits of bootlegging dis- 
appeared, criminals turned in-stead to kidnaping, bank burglaries, and 
other bold crimes, and in an alarming number of instances easily made 
good their escape. Finally Congress, by a series of “crime control” act,s 
passed in the sprhig of 1934, faced squarely the responsibility of the 
federal government in bringing the situation under control. By the 
terms of these laws criminals who crossed state lines during the course 
of their exploits were made liable to drastic penalties (for kidnapera, 
death), and the Investigation Division of the Federal Department of 
Justice, headed by J. Edgar Hoover and known later as the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, was given great freedom of action in enforce- 
ment. At the end of the year Hoover’s agents had accounted by death 
for a dozen of the country’s most notorious crinunals, and had brought 
many others to justice. State officers, forced to compare results with 
the effective “G-men,” also began to take their duties seriously. Early 
in 1935 the kidnaper of the Lindbergh baby was convicted and sentenced 
in New Jersey. That same year Thomas E. Dewey wa,s made special 
prosecutor to conduct a drive against organized crime in Now York, and 
achieved such conspicuous success that in 1937 he was given a poimlar 
mandate to continue the work as district attorney of New York County. 
When other evidence failed, racketeers were sometimes convicted for 
federal income-tax evasion. This had happened to "Scarface Al” 
Capone, the underworld ruler of Chicago, as far back a.s 1931, and his 
long imprisonment at Alcatraz, the escape-proof federal penitentiary 
located on an island in San Francisco Bay, served as a continual warning 
to would-be imitators. Toward the close of the decade there was reason 
to hope that at last the era of unrestrained lawlessness had approached 
its end.i 

' M. A, Kavanagb, The CHmined and his Allies (1928), and R. W, Cliildr BaitUnff the 
Crirmnal (1926), are somewhat Bonsatioual m character. R. B. Foadick, AmeHean Police 
Syaiems (1920) , and A. A. Bruce, The Adminisifaiion of Criminal J^'tisdee in IIUjiou (1929), 
are more dependable. Of particular interest because of its author’s position is J. Rdgar 
Hoover, Persons in Hidxng (1938). 
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If young Anaerica embraced lawlessness, it was not because its educa- 
tion had been neglected. Compulsory school attendance up to sixteen 
Educalimal or even eighteen years of age was required by law in most 
trends states, and was well enforced by public opinion. School 

buildings were elaborately equipped, not only with teaching parapher- 
nalia, but also with auditoriums, gymnasiums, swimming pools, and 
such other facilities as might contribute to well-rounded lives on the 
part of the pupils. Bus service made possible the elimination of the 
weaker country schools, and the establishment, especially for the higher 
grades, of well-appointed consolidated systems. New principles of edu- 
cation, emanating chiefly from Teachers College, Columbia, revolution- 
ized the methods of teaching, and emphasized the need of “education for 
life.” The influence of John Dewey, who insisted that the chief end 
and aim of schooling should be the development of socially useful adults, 
permeated nearly every classroom.'- Preparation for college played a 
diminishing role in high-school eurriculums, where a host of young people 
who had no interest in nor aptitude for a college course must be kept 
occupied. Vocational education and manual training flourished as 
never before. For the most part primary and secondary education in 
the United States meant public education, although many private schools 
existed, particularly in the East. Toward the end of the twenties the 
annual bill for education in the United States approached three billion 
dollars. 

Higher education flourished in spite of the indifference toward it 
exhibited in many of the low'er schools. During that part of the 
Colleges ami twentieth century w^hich preceded the outbreak of the 
universities w^orld War the number of students enrolled in colleges and 
universities increased from about 114,000 to nearly a quarter of a million. 
The years of American participation in the war diminished somewhat 
the rate of acceleration, but after the war was over, the rise began again, 
and until 1929 continued at about the rate of an additional quarter of a 
million every five years. Junior colleges w'ere provided in many states 
so that the first two years of a college course could be obtained by great 
numbers of students without the necessity of leaving home. State 
teachers’ colleges, designed to provide the proper “teacher training” 
for those whose duty it would be to put the new principles of education 
into effect, also multiplied amazingly. Graduate schools, with courses 
leading to the master's or the doctor’s degree, appeared in all the larger 
* universities, and the Ph,D. degree became almost as essential for the 

1 John Dewey, The School and Society (1899), and Democracy and Education (1916), state 
dearly the author's thesis that sociad utility should be the principal aim of education. 
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aspirant to a college instructorship as the teacher’s certificate to the 
beginner in the public schools.* 

In spite of their steady flow of customers the institutions of higher 
education in the United States were subjected to endless criticism. 
The elective system by which students were permitted to collect a hodge- 
podge of relatively unrelated courses toward a baccalaureate degree was 
denounced as warmly as in the days of President Eliot. To some ob- 
servers the dominance of sports and society on college campuses con- 
stituted the principal shortcoming of higher education; others wer(‘ 
disagreeably impressed by the age.s-old tendency of youth to flirt with 
radical ideas. Probably moat college students expected as a result of 
their educational endeavors to get a better job than would othenvi.se, 
have been open to them. Many “bread-and-butter” eourse.s aided 
them in this ambition, but wise employers recognized that a four years’ 
residence in a stimulating environment was in itself a valuable experi- 
ence. The advent of the depreasion at first cut down materially on 
college and university enrollments, but not many institutions actually 
went under, and the students soon returned. It should be noted that 
college faculties were for the most part concerned not merely with in- 
struction, but also with research. A large proportion of the discoveries 
in pure science, and a still larger proportion of the exploratory ventures 
in other fields, were the contributions of university professors. To a 
considerable extent on this account, most of the great foundatioms for 
philanthropy, such, for examples, as those established by Rockefeller and 
Carnegie, continued their interest in higher education. 

Perhaps the most successful of the achievements that stemmed from 
the educational world lay in the realm of science and health. The 
diagnosis of deep-seated disease, and sometime.s the cure Sdmiific 
also, received an enormous impetus from the steady im- ochievemmia 
provement in X-ray technique; the discoveries of bacteriologists sent 
such dread diseases as diphtheria into the discard along with typhoid 
and malaria, and tremendously reduced the toll taken by moat of the 
contagions from which children suffered; the significance of vitamins in 
food was carefully explored and the results made available to the public; 
the employment of blood transfusions was greatly facilitated by the 
proper attention to blood-matching; and the use of sulfanilamide practi- 
cally eliminated death from streptococcic infections. In making these 
and a thousand other advances, the scientific world worked together 

1 B. H. Wflkina, The Changing College <1927) ; K. L. Kelly, Tetulme-lea in College AAninie- 
tration (1925) ; J. E. Kirkpatrick, The American College and lie Mtere (1926) ; R. 0. Angell, 
The Campue (1928). 
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without regard for international barriers, but to the sum total of ad- 
vancement American investigators contributed an honorable part, while 
in the United States more than in most nations the results of medical 
knowledge were made immediately available to the masses. Hospital 
facilities were provided for those who could pay for them, and in most 
instances also for those who could not. Rising standards in medical 
education meant better physicians, and the attention to health given 
in the schools bore significant results. Americans lived longer. Be- 
tween 1901 and 1927 the average life expectancy in the United States 
rose from forty-nine to fifty-nine years. The increasing number of 
deaths from such diseases as cancer and heart ailments proved merely 
that more people were living long enough to die from the afOictions of 
old age.i 

* Among the more popular books on acientihe subjeota are R. T. Young, Biology in 
America (1022); Julius Stieglitsi, Chemislry in Medicine (1928); L. 1. Dublin, Health and 
Wealth (1928). 
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The World War of 1914-18 served ia a general way lo mark the begin- 
ning of a new era in American literature. Mark Twain died in 1910 and 
William Dean Howells in 1920. With their pas.sing the American 
generation of writers that dated from the period of the Civil Ute^ruiuTe 
War and recon.struction had practically disappeared. The new genera- 
tion was deeply influenced by the social conflicts that developed out of 
the machine age, conflicts that the world’s descent into war servi>d so 
greatly to accentuate. In the novel they found their best inedinin of 
expression, and in their desire to be true to reality tln-y sometinu's over- 
shot the mark. Some of them, like Frank Norris, in The Oclo'pim (1910), 
and Winston Churchill in Coninlon (1906), both of whom were impressed 
by the overweening power of the railroads, wrote with the inuckraker's 
hope of reform. Others, like Jack London, in The War of the Clam’s 
(1905) and The Iron Heel (1910), saw no hope for society except in revo- 
lution. Still others were content to set forth what they saw, and to 
present no solution. The plight of the miderdog particularly fascinated 
Theodore Dreiser, whose haple-ss characters in An American Tragedy 
(1925) might well have been copied from the crime columns of the daily 
newspapers, and probably w'ere. 

The search for realism led to many re-examinations of the American 
past, none more fruitful than those pertaining to the frontier. Hamlin 
Garland’s autohiographic A Son of the Middle Border (1917) recaptured 
much of the harshness of the pioneer environment, but only as an old 
man recounts experiences from which he emerged as a great .success. 
Willa Gather in 0 Pioneers (1913) and My Antonia (1918) strove also 
to strip away the glamor that had attached itself to the frontier, and in 
accomplishing her task displayed literary craftsmanship of a high order. 
James Boyd in Drums (1925) and Long Hunt (1930) did a .similar, but 
less notably excellent, service for an earlier age. 0. E. Rolvaag’s Giants 
in the Earth (1927) told with stark realism the bitter struggle of the 
immigrant farmer against the bleak Northwe.st, while; Mari Sandoz’s 
Old Jules (1935) varied the scene to fit the eonfliet fought by another 
immigi'anl, the author's father, against the semi-arid, treeless plains. 
Ellen Glasgow, writing of the post-Civil-War South instead of the 
frontier, portrayed in a long series of volumes from the Battle Ground 
(1902) to Vein of Iron (1935) the decay of the old southern society, while 
Margaret Mitchell, exploiting in Gone with the Wind (1936) another 
phase of the same theme, revealed the soul-soaring methods by which 
the New South was built. 

Most American writers, however, preferred the theme of the present, 
and in dealing with the setting that lay about them none showed greater 
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proficiency than Sinclair Lewis. Thoroughly out of patience with 
Sinclair the selfish commercialism that was exhibited in every phase 
Lewis Qf American life, Lewis satirized the rundown country town 

in Main Street (1920), the growing city and its prosperous "realtors” in 
Bahhiit (1922), the medical profession in Arrowsmith (1926), the evangeli- 
cal clergy in Elmer Gantry (1927), and the American merchant princess 
in Dodsworth (1929). What Sinclair Lewis sought to do through fiction, 
Henry L. Mencken attempted in the field of criticism, first as a writer 
for the Baltimore Sun, but after 1924 as editor of an ultra-smart maga- 
zine The American Mercury, which for several years was the favorite 
diet of all who sought to appear sophisticated. Mencken’s particular 
delight was to bait the prohibitionists, whose cant and sophistry he 
found it easy to expose. But neither Lewis nor Mencken was willing 
to approve an attack by revolution on the social system he criticized, 
and they soon lost caste with the radicals who had at first hailed them 
as prophets. 

American verse of merit, for the first time since the days of Bryant 
and Whitman, was again being written. Most of it, too, was deeply 
Poetry critical of society. Edgar Lee Masters in his Spoon River 
Anthology (1915) recited with telling irony the aimless life- 
histories of the people Avhose gravestones might be seen in any village 
cemetery. Vachel Lindsay in The Congo and Other Poems (1919) at 
once startled the literary world with his unusual verse forms and turned 
attention toward the American Negro as a theme for exploitation. 
Eobert Frost in North of Boston (1914) and New Hampshire (1923) dealt 
sympathetically, but in utter realism, with the pecuharities of rural New 
Englanders. John G. Neihardtin The Song of Hugh Glass (1915), The 
Song of Three Friends (1919), and The Song of the Indian Wars (1925) 
attempted with considerable success an epic of the frontier. Stephen 
Vincent Bendt in John Brown’s Body (1928) and A Book of Americans 
(1933) wrote good history in vivid verse. Carl Sandburg in The People 
Yes (1936) described in homespun language the drab daily deeds of 
ordinary men, and dripped "corrosive sublimate” rrpon "formalities, 
conventionalities, ‘stuffed shirtfronts,’ the high proprieties of the high.” ^ 

The United States produced also a few good playwrights. Foremost 
among them was Eugene O’NeUl, whose long series of dramatic successes 


^ Beard and Beard, America in Midpassage, n, 680. On American poetry, see Amy 
Lowell, Tendencies in Modem, American Poetry 0917), and J. L. Lowes, Convention and 
RetoH in Poetry (1910); on the novel, A. H. Quinn, American PiiMon (i936), and F. L. 
Patteo, TM Nem American Literature, J890-19S0 (1930). Granville Hicks, The Great Tra- 
dition (1933) , is a left-wing view. On literature in general see W. P, Trent and others. The 
Cambridge kisiory of American Literature (3 vols., 1936), m. 
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included Emperor Jones (1921), Desire Under the Elms (1924), Marco 
Plays and Millions (1924), The Great God Brown (1925), Strange Inter- 
playmights luJe (1927), Mourning Becomes Electra (1931), Ah, Wilder- 
ness! (1932), and Days Without End (1933). O’Neill’s plays exploited 
complex psychological themes, and sometimes dwelt almost morbidly 
upon the problems of sex. Of the many other less gifted but extremely 
able American jdaywrights perhaps Maxwell Anderson and Elmer Rice 
are most worthy of mention. Anderson in What Price Glory (1924) 
brought home with tremendous effectiveness the grim realities of war, 
including the artistic nature of military profanity, and in Both Your 
Houses (1933) skillfully satirized the national capital in the throes of the 
New Deal. Rice, in such plays as On Trial (1914), For the Defense (1919), 
and Counsellor-at-Law (1931), dealt understandingly with legal compli- 
cations, but rose to new heights in his Judgment Day (1934) which cou- 
rageously faced the conflicting ideologies of the international scene. In 
spite of strenuous competition from the movies the legitimate stage main- 
tained its hold upon New York and Chicago audiences, while many of 
the more popular plays took to the road and were .shown all over the 
country. Stock companies generally succumbed, but amateur theatri- 
cals, particularly those sponsored by the schools and colleges, flourished 
as never before. 

American art, while far from barren in such fields as painting and 
sculpture, reached its highest peak in architecture. The possibilities 
Architecture skyscraper were not fully realized until designers gave 

up the attempt to embroider their buildings with irrelevant 
decorations, and began to emphasize vertical lines and related masses. 
In 1916 New York city furnished an unexpected boon to builders when 
it legislated the “set-back” into existence in order to insure that some 
daylight should reach the city streets. This furnished an opportunity 
to introduce variety into architectural designs that led to notable im- 
provements, but the skyscraper was still not without its limitations. 
This became abundantly apparent when William F. Lamb’s Empire 
State Building raised the New York skyline, perhaps for the last time, 
to a new altitude. Aside from the discovery that the building pro- 
vided more office space than tenants could readily be induced to take, 
the physical difficulties involved in getting so many people into and out 
of so large a building, and back and forth from their homes to their work, 
indicated clearly the desirability of smaller buildings more widely dis- 
persed. Public buildings offered another opportunity for significant 
architectural innovations. Outstanding among these was the state 
Capitol at Lincoln, Nebraska, de.signed by Bertram Goodhue. Called 
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by enthusiasts the most beautiful building in America, it broke the 
monotony of the Nebraska prairie with an imposing shaft which, unlike 
the cUvStomaiy dome, provided at the same time an abundance of well- 
lighted office space. Its decorations, generou.s with color and bold in 
design, told in well-thought-out symbolism the history of western civil- 
ization and its impact upon the Indian culture of the plains. 

In domestic architecture many influences were at work, and much 
mere experimentation was in evidence. At once novel and practical were 
the designs of Frank Lloyd Wright whose house on the Wisconsin River, 
Taliesin, was extensively copied by himself and many mere imitators. 
But Wright’s first principle was that a building must harmonize with 
its natural surroundings, and “be made to grow easily from, its site.” * 

Of tremendous interest in revealing the trend away from traditional- 

' Flank Lloyd Wright, An Autobioijraphy (1032).. 
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ism in architecture toward the new ideal of “functionalism” was the 
Cenitiry of Century of Progress Exposition which opened in Chicago 
Progress during the spring of 1933, just forty ycara after Chicago’s 
ExposUion earlier world’s fair had first startled the nation. From an 
architectural point of view the two expositions could hardly have stood 
in greater contrast. Visitors of 1893 saw a dream of classical beauty 
done in the purest white; visitors of 1933 saw huge, shapeless structures, 
painted with the boldest colors, and suggestive of nothing they had ever 
seen before. Only after night when the floodlights were loosed could 
the ordinary observer see a .setting worthy of admiration. But the 
buildings, windowless and curiously shaped as they were, served well the 
purposes for which they were built, a lesson that was by no means lost 
on the millions who saw' them. Soon “modernistic ” structures appeared 
all over the nation as architects vied with one another in the effort to 
make an honest adjustment of their materials to the needs they were 
meant to serve. The location of the Exposition also taught a lesson. 
The land on which it stood was all “made land,” dredged up from the 
bottom of Lake Michigan to provide a wide approach to the waterfront. 
After the fair was over the entire area w'as to be made into a city park, 
and still more dredged-up land was to facilitate the construction of an 
elaborate system of automobile highways bordering upon the lake. 
City planning had made much progress since 1893, and the example of 
Chicago in taking better advantage of its natural setting was followed 
by many other cities. The Fair, in spite of the hard times, was no less 
successful financially than its predece&.sor of forty years before, and 
was held over for the following year. 

Six years later two other American cities, San Francisco and New 
York, held fairs. The setting for the Golden Gate Exposition was a 
World’s fouT-hundred-acre man-made island in San Francisco Bay, 
Pairs of and its purpose was to show how completely civilized west- 
ern America and the Pacific Basin had become. The 
buildings essayed a blend of Mayan, Incan, Malayan, and other Pacific 
forms that registered a marked advance over the architectural innova- 
tions exhibited at Chicago. In New York the "World of Tomorrow” 
was the principal theme of the most elaborate fair ever staged in America. 
The exposition grounds occupied nearly two square miles of territory in 
Flushing Meadows, at the very heart of Greater New York, and the 
project involved an expenditure of over one hundred and fifty million 
dollars. The buddings showed that the search for architectural innova- 
tions had by no meairs ceased, but the garish colors and angular lines of 
the Century of Progress were much toned down. Both the Golden Gate 
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Exposition and the World of Tomorrow were reopened the succeediug 
year, but in spite of large attendances neither was able to duplicate the 
financial success of the Century of Progress. 

These three world’s fairs, quite apart from the revolt they registered 
against architectural traditions, made significant contributions to Ameri- 
can life. The millions who visited them came away with a better under- 
standing of the intricate proces-ses by which the scientific advancement of 
their ago had been attained, and with a conviction that (he wonders of the 
future would far surpass anything they had yet seen. They learned much, 
too, about the rest of the world that schoolroom lessons in geography 
could never have taught them, and in consequence were better prepared 
for the era of international change so soon to burst upon them. And 
whether they traveled to the East or to the West or to both, by auto- 
mobile or by streamlined train or by airplane, they could hardly fail to 
observe the limitless resources with which their country was blessed, 
"and the anachronisnr of poverty and unemployment in a land so rich.' 

‘ F. L. jUIen, tiinre Yesterday (1940), is a worthy successor to Only Yealerday. 
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business the task of fighting its own way back to recovery. Whcnevei 
bankruptcies and reorganizations had reduced the debt totals to a 
point where basiness could again carry on profitably, the upward turn 
began. Had this normal cour.se of liquidation been permitted after 1929, 
it is possible that the railroads, the life iirsurance companies, the building 
and loan a.ssociations, the .savings banks, and nearly every other im- 
portant type of American basiness might have gone down in the crash. 
The whole capitalistic system of economy was endang ered. Fully aware 
of the gravity of the .situation, Hoover ,set himself re.solutelv again.st so . 
riiUT less H, collapse and took ptmonal charge of the fight to prevent it .‘ 
^or a time the President directed his efforts mainly toward obtaining 
t he voluntary co-operation of busineas and labor leaders in measures of 
s elf-help. . At a series of conferences in Washington he talked against 
iKe'^tailment of buying power that must inevitably follow the reduc- 
tion of payrolls, and urged that “the first shock” of the depression “must 
fall on profits and not on wages.” He insisted that wage scales ought 
not for the moment to be lowered at all, and that when reductions be- 
came rmavoidable they should be made only in proportion a.s the cost 

W. S. Myers, editor, State Papers and Other Public Writings of Herbert Haover (2 vola., 
1934), furniahes a complete documentary record of the Hoover adminiatration. Abo uaeM 
is T. G. Joslin, Homer — Off the Record (19.34). 
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of living went down. He hoped that expenditures for construction 
would not bo curtailed, and succeoded in committing many industr ies 
to a poli cy of expansion in spite of the unsettled economic con ditions. 
Hilt '■ business as usual” soon proved to be a difficult formula for execu- 
tives to maintain in the face of declining receipts and mounting inven- 
tories. \ Sometimes e fforts were made to “spread the work” by lessen ing 
the nunrfber Qfhoii rs ner week permitted eac h inriivirlu a]. but in spite o l 
Tgoo dintciTtions wages did godown and imemnloyment figures began -to 
ihbun tj 

t Hoover was r|iiite as miic.b inf-.prPHtpd as Hp oscvplt later became in 
..providing public works to take up the slack of depressio n unemployme nt . 
PuhUc “As earlyas .fatltlary, lUIiO, he was asking Congress to in- 
works crease by huge sums its appropriations for public buildings, 

for the improvement of rivers and harbors, and for public roads. He 
was also deeply interested in a long-standing project for the building of a 
great dam across the Colorado River below the Grand Canyon. By this 
means water could be stored up for irrigation and power purposes, the 
Imperial Valley of California could be protected from danger of over- 
flow, and the city of Los Angeles could be assured an adequate water 
supply. Called at first the Hoover Dam, the project was renamed the 
Boulder Dam during the next administration, but the actual work of 
construction began while Hoover was President, and with his full con- 
sent and co-operation. When finished it raised the water level of the 
Colorado River by nearly six hundred feet, and was regarded as one 
of the greatest engineering achievements of all time. -ActnaLexpendi- 
tures for public works during Hoover’s four years in o ffice reached a 
'total o f more than two and a quarter billion dollars, and had 'much to 
do with unbalanci ng the national budget, a condition which Roos evelt 
a iThrst criticized, but later adonted a.*; nne nf the ppma.rv essentials to 
recovery. Hoover was distres.sed that .so many different governmental 
■^encihS were carrying on building operations, and recommended in his 
annual message to Congress of December 8, 1931, that all such operations 
should “be consolidated into an independent establishment under the 
President to be known as the Public Works Administration directed by 
a public works administrator.” But the actual establishment of the 
“PWA” awaited the legislative enactments of the Roosevelt regime. 

While thus in complete sympathy with indirect aid for the unem- 
ployed, HoqvgL waS ' - e n nviTi ced -t hat tbc- r cs p oim bility fo r jdirect relief 
Relief 'f' must be left-as-fullv ns nnssi ble in fee hands of states^' 
itpift ieipalitinn^ a n d v ahintary ngeneje .g He feared that 
federal appropriations might rob local authorities of the incentive to do 
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what they could, and he was coiivinoed that the appropriation of the 
huge sums it would necessitate would not only serve further to unbalance 
the budget, but would also stimulate unfortunately the “pork-barrel” 
instincts of Congress. Under the urging of a ^^nluntary 
Emergency Relief Organizat ion," evcrv locality in the cou ntry made a 
des pBTSte effoEPto “tak e care of its own,” hut an nb i indaneo. nf rwiHnn cc 
soon a ccumulated that national aid could not ■be-a.u niflprLlnflnfinifniy 
Sdmc-stiFes wore far harder hit than oihnrs, and correspondingly lo.s,s 
able to shoulder the heavy Inirdons of relief. In the mining districts of 
West Virginia, for example, the economic props dropped almost com- 
pletely from under many communities, while in the ordinarily prosper- 
ous states of the lower Mississippi Valley a drouth of unprecedented 
severity during the sunamer of 1930 produced near-famine conditions. 
It was apparent that only the national government had the resources in 
taxes and credit with which to meet these emergencies. By the spring 
of 1932 the President, with the help of the Red Cross and local commit- 
tees set up by his Emergency Relief Organization, was using the wheat 
and cotton surpluses of the Federal Farm Board for relief; when that 
means proved inadequate he secured from Congress an appropriation of 
three hundred million dollars to be lent to such states as were no longer 
able to finance their relief expenditures. Throughout his administration 
the distribution of all relief grants remained in the hands of local non- 
partisan committees on a strictly decentralized basis. The fact that 
this work was done without building up a “paid bureaucracy” of 
federal employees seemed to Hoover a matter of great importance, but 
before he left office the demand for precisely the type of organization he 
deplored had reached unpressive proportions.^ 

Loan^ to the states for relief and loans for a gr oa t variety nP other pu r- 
n ose's were made through the jastrumentalitv of a Reco natniation 
F inance Cornoration, established by Congreijs early in 1932 
at Presidenl. Hobver’s suggest ion. The necessity of direct 
governmental loans to prevent the further collapse of business became 
apparent when a National Credit Corporation, also sponsored by 
Hoover, failed to mobilize resources sufficient to meet existing needs. 
J'bc HJTftj wh.b rih aTles G. Dawes of Chicago as its first president, len t 
f reely to hanks, agricultural credit corporations, life insur.anC!£- jaQin- 
panias. and other financial organizations, and also to the hard-pie aaed 
railroads. Many bankruptcies were thus forestalled or delayed, and the 
'PresidenTwas able only with difficulty to re.strain Congress from per- 

^ Hoover's policies may be foUoweU best in Myers and Newton, Tho Ad/arnwlm- 

fl’on, and in Wilbur and Hyde, The Hooear Polickt. 
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mitting RFC loans “for any conceivable purpose on any conceivable 
security for anybody who wants money.” With his approval Congress 
extended the scope of the corporation to include loans to states for 
relief, to public and private agencies for construction work, and to 
prospective purchasers of agricultural commodities, both at home and 
abroad. Unfortunately, Congress did much to defeat the purpose of 
RFC loans to financial institutions by insisting on full publicity for all 
such transactions. Many banks thus lost face with their depositors, 
and were subjected to runs that in some cases caused them to close their 
doors. A large loan to the Chicago bank in which Dawes was interested 
convinced many critics that favoritism played an important part in 
obtaining RFC credits, but the loan was made after Dawes had severed 
his connections with the RFC, and over his protest. Loans actually 
disbursed before Hoover left office amounted to nearly two billion dollars, 
^ew Dealers comnlnined later that the chief trouble with theEFC 


during Hoover’s admi nistration was that it pnnrp-fl-mni-iey intn tfie 
ri napeial structure “at the top instead of at the bottom .” Businesses 
^trfwEidi it lent were able to meet the most pressing of then* obligations, 
but their earning power was not materially improved. Some of them, 
because of their unsound management and overcapitalization, might 
better have been permitted to fail. What was really needed, these 
critics maintained, was a restoration of the purchasing power of needy 
individuals, ^owever this may have been, it seems evident that the 
lending policy of the Hoover ] 
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Under its terms 


T\e Home a series of Home Loan Banks wore est^xhlishedHo discount 
Loan Banks pome mortgagc-s. a nrl thii.s fn provide hninp..nwnpr.g wjtb g. 
service si milar to that rendered bv t.Im Eorlnml Hoatt cutLJRtiT LkR in the 
commercial field.l Building and loan associations, savings banks, in- 
surance companies, and other dealers in home mortgages were eligible 
for membership in the system. ( Unfortunately the Home Loan Ba nka 
were not established untiL afton- tbnu s and s of hnm fe=m vneTH~bmrflTreafl y 
TEeir property, but whj en_at-Ias t - tb e-UaBks-be gan to operate Ahev 
were able to cut dowm materially on forecloRurpR and to promo te some 
n ew hmldm gJ After Roosevelt became President they were permitted 
to continue in operation, and by 1937 they counted over four thousand 
mortgage-holding organizations, with loans of over a billion dollars, 
among their members. 
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While Hoover was willing to cawe. tho firedil .sitnntinn 

standard and opp osed with vigor a mounting demand for fhc Bonus 
'This inflationary idea reached ConRress_^^^^ 


mo ney nmatior 

by way of a plan for veterans' relief. 
over t he Frcsidciit'a veto to permihwctcranaJ .Q_bQrro.w,£mD.i„the_frfwprn- 

as much a, a fifty per n&at.mf- tli<> ..ftLco-.H!iliip.-nf thr-ir Vioiiiis centifi,-, 

Pa tPsTlni ^ d r,r t.bp t’tvfnH,y,t.iufl_pf>r.f-n Q.l-/.r; giiifl,lly fl.iitbo rj/erl. This 
imposed upon the Treasury a cash outlay of botwet'u one and two billion 
dollars at a time when the government was alrearly facing a fleficit, and 
in spite of the fact that not more than one fifth of the vc'terans wore in 
real need. But agitators .soon began Wj 
only half paid, a nd that if the 
in any other wav it should authorize an issue of flat nmnev. This pro- 
p osal was embodied in the Patman Bonus Bill, which passed the TTnn.se 
on July 15, 1932, under pressure of a “Bonus Expeflitionarv Torce^’ n£ 
a t-inntr-pmven thousand men, mo,Stty un ernpInypH vplaiTing^ nrVin 
semble d in and near Washington to collect what they in.sisted was due 
them. Ultimately the Senate rejected the Patman bill, but the BEF 
sfayecl on ominously. Congress then provided the Prcfsident with funds 
to pay the way home for legitimate veterans, and by this means about 
half the number were induced to leave. The rest were driven from their 
camps and ejected from the District by the United States Army. Hoover 
claimed that in this action the military authorities e.xceoded their orders, 
but the incident wa.s widely exploited as evidence of his heartlessness. 
By 1932, however, annual expenditures on behalf of World War Veter- 
ans had mounted to $860,000,000.^ 

T he attempts of Hoover’ s Epflm-n.! En.Tm Bnnrd to deal with tbp. dc- 
pre^e d condition of agriculture have already been recounte d^ In 
addition to Its activities, credits were extended through th e Relief for 
RFC to t he banks upon which the fa.rmnrw denenrled. and agriculture 
drouth-stricken sections for the niirchasp..-of such necessities as fee d 
ToFTivestock and seed. - Hoover also negotiated a treaty with Canada 
for the building of a Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway which, when 
and if completed, would presumably reduce the cost of transporting 
middle-western crops to foreign markets^ ' \Had he remained in office 
he W’as ready to organize a “land-use” pra f p-am , wbic.b wnnld aim tn 
divert lands from p pprnfi+fthla tn profitnhln nac, and to end “the cultj| 
nf la.nrla .thn pbinf vpti ii- n f>F - w h ich in the poverty and misery ol 

‘ W. W, Watefa, B.E.F.; The Whole Stocy of the Bonus Army (1933). 

* See ante, p. 610. 
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those who live upon themji/ But all his plans and efforts paled into in- 
significance bet ore tne hard fact that farm prices refused to rise, and in 
many instances sank to lower figures than had been known for decades. 
In Iowa a Farmers’ Holiday Association under the leadership of Milo 
Reno attempted to use the technique of the strike against production 
at a loss. Farmer picket-lines intercepted milk trucks on their way to 
market and dumped their contents into ditches. Sometimes, also, grim 
groups of farmers prevented foreclosure sales by force, or excluded 
from them all legitimate purchasers .so that they themselves might 
bid in the mortgaged property at nominal .sums and return it to its 
owner. 

N6t all of the actions taken by the Hoover administration in its 
^TOrts to deal with the depre.ssion were concerned with internal affairs. 
\\^hen in March, 1931, France refused to permit Germany and Austria 
to unite in a customs union, a train of events was .set in motion which 
led to the almost complete collapse of European finance. Until that 
thffe the depres,sion had remained primarily an American affair, but 
from then on its world-wide character was abundantly apparent. The 
finances of central Europe sank first, but eventually every European 
nation was affected, including Great Britain, which in September, 1931, 
was forced to abandon the gold standard. American investors in foreign 
securities, particularly those of Germany, were hard hit, and American 
trade with Europe was more drastically curtailed than ever be- 
fore. 

Believing that the huge burden of intergovernmental debts constituted 
one of the chief impediments to world trade, and therefore to world 
Hoover’s recovery, Hoover in June, 1931, advocated a moratorium 
moratorium Jqj. yggj on both the principal and interest of ah. such 
obligations. This action was deeply resented by France, who wished 
to continue her collections from Germany, and it was far from popular 
in the United States; but in due time it was accepted by the fifteen 
government.s involved and went into effect. At the Lausanne Confer- 
ence of 1932 the European powers attempted to solve the debt riddle 
for all time by granting Germany a three-year ihoratoxium on reparar 
fcions, and by establishing a new low figure, $714,000,000, as the amount 
to be paid. All this, however, was contingent upon the willingness of 
the United States to cancel its war debts. Many American business- 
men, believing that private debts from abroad could be more readily 
collected if the public debt were out of the way, favored cancellation, 
but neither Hoover nor his successor, Roosevelt, conceded this point. 
Reparation payments were never rasumed by Germany, and when the 
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moratorium ended in 1932 only six governments, Great Britain, Czeeho* 
Slovakia, Italy, Finland, Latvia, and Lithuania, met their obligations 
to the United States. The next year all the.se nation.s, except Finland, 
made only .small token payment.s, and after that no payments at all. 
The attitude of Finland, which paid in full every year, even after it.s 
territory was invaded by Rus.sia in the winter of 1939-40, won much 
acclaim in the United State.s, but the sums involved were small. In 
1934 Congre.ss pas.sed the Johnson Act, which prohibited Americans 
from purchasing the securities of any nation in default on its debt to the 
United States. By this time the debts in fact, if not in law, had ceased 
to be, and their restraining influence upon the course of international 
trade could not have been great. 

The effect of the depression upon the political fortunes of Herbert 
Hoover and the party he represented was bound to be di.sa.stronR. . Mra e- 
and more the tendency grew to hold the President person a, 11 v ElecHcms 
responsible for the economic difficulties from whicl^he, 
coun taWsiil tered.. His "^tn^tsTcrTestralnthe government from embark- 
ing upon a program of direct relief were cited aa evidence to prove that 
he cared little about the sufferings of the unemployed, but much about 
the tax burden on the well-to-do. His nomination of Charles Evan.s 
Hughes to succeed Taft aa Chief Justice was criticized as a move to 
strengthen the conservative majority on the Supreme Court, and was 
opposed by twenty-six senators, many of them Republicans. His 
nomination of John J. Parker of North Carolina as Associate Justice was 
defeated on the same ground. IHie mid-term elections of 1930, although 
held before there was any real comprell'etmioii of the serioiiBness of the 
Teono mirrFRiiationTlnd lcated' clearl y that ttie adminkstratio n-bad-i^ 
the con fid e nce of - Abe country . ~ The now Senate was almost evenly 
divided between Democrats and Republicans, but among the latter 
there were perhaps a dozen insurgents whose denunciations of Hoover 
often exceeded the fiercest outbursts of the Democrats. In the House 
an overwhelming Republican majority was turned into a minority, and a 
Democratic Speaker, ■Tn hn N. Gamer of Texas . wa.s c hosen. Tn .spita.ol. 
fr equent protestations that., th ey bn,f } no intention of hampering i b&- 
Presi dent in his efforts to d eal wjtb t.heR flpce«aitm.,_ i . hp D eTnoe cais. both 
iri ^d out of Congre.s.s^j g n re nft t - nnmi n d fiil of their op por tu n i ty . t Q - 
ref unTto power, and gave the-a d miai a t . r aJ iQn_Qnlv theA Qoa Lt&mpnEahe 
co ^peration.y 

^ Hoover’s political record was the subject of numerous ephemeral biographies; for exam- 
ple, W. W. Liggett, T}te Rise 0 / fferbert Hooter (1032) ; Clement Wood, Herbert Clark 
Homer: An American Tragedy (1932); Herbert Corey, The Truth Abend Hooter (1932). 
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When the tunc came for the presidential campaign of 1932, the Re- 
publicans had no choice but to stand on their record. Meeting at 
Presidential Chicago on June 14, they renominated both Hoover and 
nominations Curtis, and gave unstinted praise to the policies that had 
of 1932 guided the country through the past four years. By this 

time the breakdown of prohibition was generally conceded, and the 
Republican platform promised to submit a repeal amendment, although 
leaving individual membera of the party free to decide for themselves 
whether to support it or not. Interest centered on the Democratic 
Convention, which met later in the month, also in Chicago. Its nomi- 
nee most careful observers believed to be certain of victory. Among 
the more prominent aspirants for the honor were Speaker Garner, to 
whom William Randolph Hearst had given his bles.sing; Alfred E. Smith, 
the unsuccessful nominee of four years before; Newton D. Baker, Secre- 
tary of War under Wilson; Governor Albeit Ritchie of Maryland; and 
Governor Frankhn D. Roosevelt of New York. It soon developed that 
the active pre-convention work of James A. Farley, Roosevelt’s cam- 
paign manager, had given the New York governor a commanding lead 
over all the rest, and after the third ballot a deal with the Garner forces 
resulted in the ticket of Roosevelt and Garner. The Democratic plat- 
form denounced the Republicans for then policy of “economic isolation,” 
accused them of favoritism to monopolies, and held their administration 
of the government strictly responsible for “a state of financial distress 
unprecedented in peace times.” By way of remedy the Democrats 
promised among other things a competitive tariff for revenue, reciprocal 
trading agreements, more adequate relief for the unemployed, effective 
assistance to agriculture, the regulation of stock exchanges, the repeal 
of prohibition, the reform of the banking system, and “an immediate and 
drastic reduction of governmental expenditures.” ^ 

In Franklin D. Roosevelt (1882— ), the Democrats had a candidate 

whose picturesque career rivaled that of his distant relative, Theodore 
Franklin Roosevelt. Born to a comfortable fortune, as the other 
D. Roosevelt Hoosevelt had been also, he was a graduate of Groton and 
Harvard, had been frequently abroad, spoke French almost as fluently 
as English, and had acquired at least an elementary knowledge of the 
law. In 1905 he had married his sixth cousin, Eleanor Roosevelt, a 
favorite niece of the President’s; and, like the other Roosevelts, they 
became the parents of a large and versatile family. Young Roosevelt, 
although a Democrat by birthright, never disguised his admiration for 

‘ A useful handbook on the campaign is R. V. Reel and T, C. Donnelly, The ISSS Cam- 
paign (1936). 
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the Presideat whose name he bore, and tended consciously or uncon- 
sciously to pattern after him. In 1910 he was a member of the New York 
legislature, and won the undying enmity of the Tammany machine by 
his fight against its candidate for the United States Senate, William F. 
Sheehan. Partly because his name was Roosevelt, and partly because 
he knew about ships, he became Assistant Secretary of the Navy under 
Woodrow Wilson, a post of great responsibility which he filled with 
ability during the World War. In 1920 he was the unsuccessful Demo- 
cratic candidate for Vice-President, and after the campaign made prepa- 
rations for a business career. 

The transformation of Roosevelt from a retired minor politician to a 
dynamic leader of men began when he was laid low in August, 3 921, by 
an attack of infantile paralysis that left him hopelessly crippled in both 
legs. By an unsm’pa.ssed exhibition of will power he fought his way back 
to health and even learned to walk again, although not without need of 
firm support. Utterly unconquered in spirit, he read widely, corre- 
sponded ivith the leaders of the Democratic Party, and dedicated himself 
to its rebuilding along liberal lines. In 1928, although he was not sure 
that his recovery was sufficiently complete to warrant it, he consented 
to run for governor of New York, largely because Alfred E. Smith, his 
close personal and political friend, believed that Roosevelt’s name on 
the Democratic ticket would help his own. chances of carrying the state. 
To the surprise of all concerned, Roosevelt ran far better than Smith 
and survived the Hoover landslide. As governor for only two years, 
and that in the midst of the depression, he inaugurated few policies of 
note, but his ability to deal adroitly with all matters affecting human 
nature, his unfailing good humor, and his consuming interest in new 
ideas made him a marked man. He alone of all the candidates for the 
Demqcratic nomination afforded any real contrast to Hoover. Just 
what he might do as President no one, perhaps not even he himself, 
could be quite sure. But the fear that he would use his remarkable 
powers of leadership to promote untried and unorthodox policies led 
conservative Democrats to oppose his nomination with every weapon 
at their command, To their dismay he had the votes. Alfred E. 
Smith, although once Roosevelt’s friend, stood out to the end against 
him, and after the nomination gave him only the most grudging sup- 
port.^ 

At the outset of the campaign Hoover really seemed to think that he 

1, Tke defini'vive analysis of Eoosevelt’s oharaoter lies far in the future, but Emil Ludwig, 
HoOtemlt (1938), is at least worth reading. Eleanor Roosevelt, Thit is My Story (1937), is 
inforJiaative only on the purely personal side. 
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had a chance to win. Ho even turned over the work of campaigning 
to subordinates, and refused for weeks at a time to be drawn The com- 
away from his desk in Washington. But Roosevelt, al- v^ign 
though convinced that only the gravest misstep could prevent a Demo- 
cratic victory, launched a slashing attack. Unwilling to await the 
normal formalities of notification, he flew to Chicago in order to accept 
the nomination in person before the Democratic Convention adjourned. 
It was hero that he first promised the country a “New Deal,” and 
throughout the campaign he made the need for new men and new meas- 
ures his central theme. He drew about himself a “brain trust” of 
“bright young men,” including Raymond Moley, Rexford G. Tugwell, 
and Adolph A. Berle, Jr., who helped him formulate his plans and work 
up his addresses. He made campaign speeches the country over, travel- 
ing in all some twenty-five thousand miles before the day of election. 
He excoriated the Hoover administration with telling effect; 

I sum up the history of the present administration in four sentences : First, 
it encouraged speculation through its false economic policies; second, it at- 
tempted to minimize the crash and misled people as to its gravity; third, it 
erroneously charged the cause to other nations of the world; and finally, it 
refused to recognize and correct the evils at home which had brought it 
forth; it delayed relief, it forgot reform. 

On the precise measures by which the New Deal meant to do the things 
that the Hoover administration had left undone, Roosevelt was studi- 
ously vague, but he left no doubt as to his interest in reform, in experi- 
ment, and in the “forgotten man.” 

Driven to defend himself by the Roosevelt onslaught, and at last fully 
aware of his diminishing chances. Hoover also took the stump. He 
assured the country anew that the depression was hegirming to lift, and 
he pointed with considerable pride to the various measures his adminis- 
tration had taken to speed the return of prosperity. To deal with the 
international aspects of the situation he promised American participation 
in a World Economic Congress, already called, through which the 
stabilization of currencies was to be achieved and the way paved for a 
recovery in world trade. During the early months of the campaign 
there were some indications that the tide had turned, and that prosperity 
really was “just around the corner,” as the President seemed to think. 
But before election day the downward trend began anew, and with this 
development the Republicans saw their last faint hope disappear. The 
audiences that Hoover faced during the closing days of the campaign 
saw before them a broken and defeated man, and his voice over the radio 
sounded tired and weak. Roosevelt, on the other hand, impressed the 
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public everywhere with his confidence and charm, and as a radio speaker 
his technique was unsurpassed. 

The certainty of a Roosevelt landslide was recognized well before the 
election. Besides the solid South that any Democratic candidate could 
The Demo- normally expect to carry, there appeared to be in the making 
a-aiic land- an equally solid West. Such insurgent Republicans as 
slide Norris of Nebraska, La Follette of Wisconsin, Johnson of 

California, and Cutting of New Mexico came out openly for Roosevelt, 
and millions of ordinary voters prepared to cast a Democratic ballot for 
the first time in their lives. In the industrial centers of the East the 
forces of discontent also played into Roosevelt’s hands. When the vote 
was counted, it was apparent that Hoover had been as badly defeated 
by Roosevelt as four yeans before Smith had been defeated by Hoover. 
The electoral vote stood 472 to 59, and the popular vote, 22,809,638 to 
15,758,901. Hoover carried only six states, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Coimocticut, Delaware, and Pemisylvania. Both houses of 
Congress were as overwhelmingly Democratic as they had been Republi- 
can four years before, and in the states the Democratic landslide carried 
into office many candidates who had regarded their names on the party 
ticket as either a courtesy or a joke. In general, the dissatisfied elements 
of society supported Roosevelt, but the existence of a small more radical 
minority was revealed by the vote of 884,781 for Norman Thomas, the 
Socialist candidate, and 102,991 for William Z. Foster, the Communist.* 

Aceordini to the Republican version, it was the prospect of Roose- 
velt’s electl( l/ climaxed by the election itself, which gave the final blow 
The “lame\ ' ^ business confidence, and caused the very bottom to drop 
duck" ^ out of the depression. Worst of all, the discredited Hoover 
amendment administration, together with the Congress that had been 
elected in 1930, must remain in office for nearly four months; until 
March 4, 1940, the New Deal that the election had demanded could uo1, 
be dealt, Foreseeing just such a situation. Senator George W. Norris of 
Nebraska had for years been pressing upon Congress an amendment to 
the Constitution which would do away with the “lame-duck” session 
of Congress after the election, and would permit the newly chosen Presi- 
dent, Vice-Pre-sideni, and members of Congress to take office m Janu- 
ary iirstead of in March. Fiirally in March, 1932, the Norris proposal 
was submitted to the states for adoption, and on February 6, 1933, it was 
proclaimed in effect as the Twentieth Amendment to the Constitution. 
But its adoption came too late to save Hoover and the “lame-duck" 

* E. E. Robinson, Tte PreaideJitial Vote, tSSG-t9SS (1934), is a useful oompilation of 
election statistics. 
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Congress thai assembled in December, 1932, from the embarrassment 
of having to deal with a crisis after they had been discredited by a vote 
of no confidence. 

How to meet the pressing problems before him under such a handicap 
gave Hoover much concern. He might have followed the course that 
President Wilson was said to have had in mind should Hoover and 
Hughes have won the election of 1916. The President 
could have appointed the President-elect Secretary of State, after which 
both the President and the Vice-President could have resigned. Accord- 
ing to the law the Presidency would then have devolved upon the newly 
chosen head of the cabinet. Probably a procedure so out of keeping 
with American tradition was possible only in theory, and it was cer- 
tainly given little, if any, consideration. But Hoover did hope to secure 
the co-operation of the President-elect in deciding important matters 
of state. On two occasions he invited Roosevelt to confer with him at 
the White House on the war debts question, which Great Britain and 
most of the other nations concerned were determined to reopen at once. 
On both occasions Roosevelt accepted the Pre.sident's invitation, but he 
refused to commit his administration in advance to anything more 
specific than a willingness to discuss war debts and other economic 
problems with a British representative soon after March 4. Hoover 
tried also to induce Roosevelt to join with him in an effort to check the 
spread of bank failures during February, 1933, a condition Avhich pri- 
vately the President attributed to “the breakdown of public confidence 
in the new administration now coming in.” What Hoover really wanted 
was a statement from Roosevelt that he would not countenance money 
inflation, an unbalanced budget, or the flotation of loans .so heavy as to 
impair the credit of the government. In view of the later policies of the 
Roosevelt administration it is not surprising that the President-elect 
side-stepped this suggestion. As Hoover himself admitted, it would 
have meant the “abandonment of ninety per cent of the so-called New 
Deal." Congress, too, now more responsive to the wishes of Roosevelt 
than to the pleas of the President, turned down the latter’s recommen- 
dations for reduced expendltoes and new taxes to balance the budget, 
for a complete reorganization of the executive departments, and for 
such reforms in the nation’s financial system as, he believed, would put 
an end to banlc failures. 

Whether it was fair or not to blame the banking crisis that had de- 
veloped upon an administration that had not yet taken office, The hanking 
there could be no doubt as to the gravity of the situation. 
Unemployment was at its worst during the winter of 1932-33, with the 
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number of men out of work estimated at anywhere finm thirteen million 
to seventeen million. Production in one great industry after another 
dropped to almost negligible proportions. Pear that the financial struc- 
ture of the country was endangered showed in the moimting totals of 
gold exported and of gold and currency hoarded; by the middle of Peb- 
mary each item had grown to about fifteen million dollars a day. In 
Detroit, where the drastic curtailment of automobile production had 
created a peculiarly difficult situation, the banks held on grimly, but by 
Lincoln’s Birthday they were near the breaking point. Loaded down 
with frozen a.sset& and drained of their deposits by frightened customers, 
they escaped collap.se only when the governor of the state on his own 
authority extended the holiday period by eight days, and then obtained 
from the legislature the right to prolong it if need be still further. With 
the Michigan banks suspended, the panic spread to one state after an- 
other, and nearly eveiy state executive declared a long bank holiday. 
Meantime, President Hoover, unable to secure any co-operation from 
the President-elect, w'atched helplessly while the financial machinery 
of the nation came virtually to a standstill. When Roosevelt took office 
the zero hour had seemingly been reached. 

Whatever uiiwilliagne.ss he might have shown to accept responsibility 
before he took office, the new President showed no such hesitation after 
Roosevelt’s March 4, 1933. His cabinet included none of the great 
cabinet names — Owen D>, Young, Newton D. Baker, John W. 

Davks, Alfred E. Smith, and the like — pres.sed upon him by those who 
doubted his ability, and .showed his evident determination to be his own 
master. Cordell Hull of Temiessee, the Secretary of State, was a de- 
pendable party wheel-horse devoted to the now' almost forgotten low- 
tariff views of the party. William H. Woodin, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, was a New York banker who had always been regarded as a 
Republican; because of ill-health he w'as soon replaced by a personal 
friend of the President's, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., also of New York. 
Two other ex-Repnblicans were included, Harold L. Ickes of Illinois, 
the Secretary of the Interior, and Henry A. Wallace of Iowa, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Both w'ere previously unknown to national politics, 
although Wallace succeeded to the post his father had held in the Hard- 
ing admini,stration. James A. Farley, now national chairman of the 
Democratic Party, became Postmaster-General and chief dispenser of 
the patronage. For the first time a woman, Frances Perkins (Mrs. Paul 
Wilson), the new Secretary of Labor, received a cabinet assignment, to 
the considerable distaste of organized labor, which had tried in vain to 
dictate a different choice. The one really outstanding figure that the 
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President had meant to include in his official family, Thomas J. Walsh 
of Montana, who had been slated for the attorney-generalship, died a 
few days before inauguration. All observers agreed that the President’s 
private “brain trust’’ would have much more to do with the shaping of 
his policies than the somewhat nondescript cabinet he had constructed.^ 
But there was no lack of loresidential leadership. In his inaugural 
address the President alluded to the possibility that the “need for un- 
delayed action’’ might call for a "temporary departure” TheMmer- 
from the “normal balance of executive and legislative gency Banh- 
authority.” He was ready, if need be, to ask Congress for 
“the one remaining instrument to meet the crisis — broad executive 
power to wage a war against the emergency as great as the power that 
would be given me if we were in fact invaded by a foreign foe. ” The next 
day after the inauguration the President closed every bank in the 
country, and by the time he had assembled Congress in special session 
on March 9 he had ready for instant passage an Emergency Banking Act. 
Breaking all known records, the law received the President’s signature 
before the day was over. This measure authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to call in all gold, whether in the shape of coin, bullion, or gold 
certificates ; it provided for the examination and reopening of all banks, 
deemed sound, and for a system of “conservators” to take charge of 
all others; and it authorized an extensive issue of emergency currency to 
be used if necessary in halting runs. By March 13, such banks as federal 
examiners found solvent began to reopen, and the government’s guaranty 
of their stability proved sufficient to restore public confidence. Only 
fifteen million dollars’ worth of the new emergency currency had to be 
used, and millions of dollars that the banks had paid out during the crisis 
to anxious depositors began to flow back. Some three thousand banks, 
scattered throughout the country, were either reopened under conserva- 
tors or were not reopened at all, but there was no longer any reason to 
doubt the essential soundness of the banking structure, and business pro- 
ceeded as usual. 


Bef ore the end of March the President had pressed three other eme r- 
gen cy measures through X ioagfessr le first 'rf these was an Economy^ 

Act Lyjit hic h -be hop^tu accomplish the “immediatem nd'. The Earn- 
d rastic reduction of government expenditures.’/promised 
the Democratic platform, and repeatedl y desc ribed by Roosevelt du);ing 
his camnaign as a fundamental necessity to recover]^ The naHonal 


1 Dumond, Rooseiielt to Rooaevelt, is especially full on the first four years of the New Deal. 
The active part played by the President himself is apparent from The Public Papers and 
Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt (5 vols., 1938). 
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lebt had mounted rapidly during the Hoover administration, from 
^7,343,850,202 when he took office to $20,937,350,964, when he retired. 
This meant an increase of $3,593,500,762 during the four years, nearly 
;hree fourths of which was due to expenditures undertaken during 
Boover’s last year to promote recovery and to provide relief. Whatever 



per cent, to reduce payment.s to veterans, especially for non-.service- 
connected disabilities, and to reorganize administrative agencies with 
economy in mind. Under its terms Roosevelt saved $125,000,000 on 
salaries and $300,000,000 on pensions in spite of the violent outcries of 
office-holders and ex-soldiera. Never before in the history of the country 
had pension payments been reduced, and as events were soon to prove 
they were not now reduced for long. Natura lly ma ny critics found faffi t 
with R onsftvHt^ plan fo r maintaininp- botlrmri jalanced and an un- 


b^ahe^ budgeWbut the~public as a wl ipl e a ccep te d bis theory tbaT the 
d^ppregsion, like a war, must' be _7ougtd to a finish , reg ardless of_J.he 
emergency "BAp giIclit ures mvolvem’ _ 

Ihe BeeTWetTp^sed offiMarElf^, was heralded as a revenue measure, 
although in reality its chief purpose was to break dowm as far as was 
The Beer constitutionally possible the effectiveness of the Prohibition 
Amendment. The rigid one half of one per cent alcoholic 
c'ontent by which an intoxic'ating beverage had been previously defined 
was changed to three and two tenths by weight, and appropriate taxes 
were levied on the manufacture of beer and wine in such states as might 
permit it. The revenues derived from thLs measure were inconsequential, 
but the process of repeal went on with the greatest of speed. For this 
purpose the “lame-duck” session of Congress that had just ended had 
submitted a Twenty-First Amendment to the Constitution, with the 
proviso that it should be ratified by special state conventions, instead of 
in the customaiy way by the action of state legislatures. Thus each 
state was able to vote directly on the que.stion of repeal. It was soon 
apparent what the verdict would be, but not until December 6, 1933, 
'did the Twenty-First Amendment become a part of the Constitution. 
The third of these emergency measures, signed March 31, 1933, was 

^ Ij» M. Hacker, A Short History of the Nem Deal (1934:), furnishes an excellent summary 
‘ govermnontal activities during Hooaevelt’s first year. 
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a pet project of the President’s, to which he ViH 

Ji, created Civilian Oonservation Corps, the pur- 

ppse of which was to estabhsh reforestation camps in every 
part of the country to provide work for unmarried young men between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-five who were without employment. ’ 
The CGQ soo n had more tha n a quarter of a million youths at wo rk- 
iffut ^army othcers clearing' forests, plantin^rees, improving roads , 
preventing floods, and performing other equally useful t asks. Enlist- 
meffts wer^'or one year. The men received a dollar a day each in addi-^ 
tion to medical care and maintenance, but were required to allot twenty- 
five dollars a month to dependents or relatives. Some observers saw in 
the move a surreptitious effort to strengthen the United States Army, 
but in general the CCC more than justified the President’s hopes. 
Thousands of young men who had roamed the city streets searching in 
vain for jobs, or with too frequent success for trouble, thus found some- 
thing worthwhile to do. Most of them were immensely improved in 
health and morale as a result of their experience, and there was no dearth 
of volunteers. Py IflflS the original em-ollment bad been dmiblerl, a-nd- 
the country had coifCe to regard the CCO le ss as an emergencv mhBasure 
nf*T eLiet than as a permanent American instituti on . 

■TlJuring the few weeks necessary to push these measures to enactment, 
the President had demonstrated ably his capacity for leadership. Rely- 
ing as he must on the support of public opinion, he showed Presiieniial 
an unerring sense of the dramatic. Whether in a radio leadership 
appeal to the nation or in a personally delivered message to Congress, he 
never failed to time his pronouncements exactly and irresistibly right. 
He held frequent conferences with the representatives of the press, took 
them freely into his confidence, made them like hun, and obtained 
through them a steady stream of favorable publicity. Like Theodore 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson before him, he had no scruples as to the 
constitutional right of the Executive to direct the course of legislation. 
His energetic “brain-trusters,” sometimes without much help from 
congressional committees, drafted the laws that Congres.s was called 
upon to pass. Whenever he could he used the same tactics on legislators 
that he used on newspapermen, but he was entirely capable of sterner 
measures. Parley, his patronage broker, kept books on every congress- 
man, and it was an open secret that those who voted with the President 
could hope to have their recommendations for appointments honored, 
while those who voted against him could not. The President knew, too, 
that the best time to get his program through was while the country 
still regarded the steps taken as essential to meet an emergency, and while 
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congressmen, with their hunger for patronage unappeased, were unwi lling 
to interrupt the "honeymoon” period with which each new adminis- 
tration begins. To forestall long debates over bothersome details he 
frequently induced Congress to delegate much discretionary authority 
to the President himself, or to some executive officer. Thus many of the 
New Deal measures were passed in more or less skeleton form, with the 
details to be filled in later by the President and his advisers. Operating 
in this hasty fashion the special session of Congress enacted into law 
within a hundred days the principal policies of the New Deal. 

The Emergency Banking Act foretold at the very outset the direct ion 
in which th e New Deal was to g^ With the whole financml Ry.qtem.in a 
IHreetion of state of Pre s id e nt m itrh t h u ve tu rned toward 

tSeleft, wit h .sncial revolutinu snuiewbat aft er the Euasi am. 
pattmi ns his gnak Had he directed Congress to national- 
ize the haiiking system, a long step toward the state ownership and 
^administration of all industry and finance would have been taken. He 
might also have turnedto the right, toward what, in coutrsat with com- 
munism. w as currently called fAseism, an d drew its inaplrafinu ImrY L-tbcw 
P,Yp1p>fK of KTufiRnljni in Italy.] His goal then would have been to pre- 
serve the private profit system at the expense, if need be, of democracy. 
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But neit her communi&m nor fasci&m had an^ 
add one^seemed as likely as the other to develop into an irresponsible 


What he proposed 'was a middle c ourse, m o re in Jinfi_witlvj\inerican_ 
p receden ts: The busines^s of the naHlon should be left in private handsj^f 
but controls should be set up by the government to prevent the ever- 
recurring booms and crises from which capitalism had suffered so longljl. 
Extreme individualism had already been limited by extensive govern- 
mental r egulation; what Roosevelt had in mind was to extend regulation 
to~the point where it would result in a nlanncd economy. The powe rs 
of government would be amplified, but the rights of the individual would 


iQif be destroyed. In addition to this interest in permanent reform, the 


President was de termined also to make more adequate provision fo r 
the relief of t ire unomployed, and to promote by every means at his d is- 
po sal tue lestoration of a normal business pro.spentvdi 
“Veryeaxlyin his administration the President was called upon to de- 
cide whether he could achieve these objectives and at the same time 
carry on a program ol international co-operation. Appar- rpf^g london 
ently he at first thought that the two were not incompatible. Ecommia, 
He accepted, seemingly without reservation, the commit- 
ments of his predecessor with respect to American participation in the 
World Economic Conference to bo held in London during the summer of 
1933 He received cordially the British Prime Miniister, J. Ramsay 
McDonald, who vifsited Washington in April to discuss plans for the 
conference, and a little later he gave equally friendly audiences to the 
special emissaries of France, Italy, Geimany, and Japan. He even 
showed some disposition to extend the scope of the confeience to include 
the revision of war debts, and he appointed as head of the American 
delegation the Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, whose devotion to tariff 
reduction and the reopening of world trade amounted almost to a religion. 
The conference opened auspiciously on June 12, and in spite of much 
jockeying for position on the part of participants, its sessions seemed by 
no means destined to futility. Within two we eks Roosevelt proclaimed 
publ icly his belipf-th a^jia duty was to ‘‘establish order in place of the 


pres mt eha^ by a stabilization of currencies, by freeing the flow of 


y mternational action t o raise price-levels. 


' From its very inception the New Deal produced a host of interpreters and ontioa whose 
Writings, for the most part, are best forgotten. Samples representing various points of 
view are as follows. C. A. Beard and G. H. E Smith, The Failure Comes C1934) ! K. Bind- 
ley, The Roosevelt Revolution First Phase (1933); H. A. "Wallaoe, Amenca Must Choose 
(1934); William MacDonald, The Menace of Recovery (1934); Walter Lippmann, The 
Method of Freedom (1934) ; Norman Thomas. After the Nev) Deal, What? (1936). 
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But for reasons not entirely clear the President soon changed his mind. 
Early in July he cut the ground completely from under Secretary Hull 
^ renouncing any considerable interest in the stabilization of curren- 
cies, a nd bv assorting h is detm-minaTjoiL tn .seek recovery in Ameni ca. 
through ' 'the establishment of a “sound internal economic sv stpm ’ ’ 
jVliatEVer tEe~motives that led the President to this decision, it was a 
fact that the program of legislation he had pushed through Congress was 
based on. the a.ssumption that the United States must *‘go it alo ne.” 
For the moment international co-operation was to be side-tracked and 
economic isolation given a trial. Since American assistance was funda- 
mental in the development of any world program, there was nothing 
left for the London Conference to do but to wind up its affairs and go 
home. To the .surpri.se of most observers Secretary Hull resisted the 
temptation to resign from the cabinet, while Raymond Moley, the 
‘'hrain-tru.ster” who was credited with bringing about Roosevelt’, s 
change of front, soon lost favor with the President and returned to 
private life. 




CHAPTER XXIX 


THE NEW DEAL IN OPERATION 


It wa s soon appareiil that the T)pa.l h^rl spt itsplf the Uiple task of' 
^e!I ^i^avHrvv-an d reform . The legislation of the “hundred days,” 
hastily conceived as if was, all pointed toward one or more The three 
of these objectives. Inconsistencies were frequent; relief 
sometimes got in the way of recovery, and recovery in the way of reform. 
Bqt occasionally, also, reform measures promoted recovery, and recov- 
ery aImoiFSTOyi^eIped]solvethe|proBIem[rf^mIIefrirWlmlieveF’thmr 
contradictions and interactions, the three goals remained constant, and 
they were never long forgotten. PT-nm time, /o time ehfln{rp.ci based on 
Qvpopo nnn^ m. 1 UPneared, but they WPre 

in variably defended as merely a better wav. of a ccomplishing. wb.9t the 
New Deal had set out to do. 

I n the matter of relief the New Deal amplified and extended what the 
H oover administration had already begun. Through a, Federal ^i^ r- 
gei?CY Ilelief Administration, created May 22. 1933. mn - Relief — 
reLurnablecontribu tions inst ead of RFC loans w e re mad e 
available to the states for relief purpose^^ Out of an appropriation of 
IfMf a billion dollars titty per cent was to be allotted on the basis of one 
dollar of federal fund.s for eveiy three dollars of local money, while the 
remainder was to be used for direct grants to states whose relief needs 
exceeded their financial re.sourcc.s. In actual fact only three states were 
able to meet as much as half the cost of their relief load, and many con- 
tributed less than ten per cent. The law permitted local authorities to 
provide either work relief or an outright dole, but since in practice the 
dole was far more economical than “made work,” it was used unspar- 
ingly, In February, 1934, Congress appropriated 1950,000,000 more for 
the use of the FERA, and by the end of the yeai’ about one sixth of the 

1 Moat ot the literature provoked by the New Deal is both controversial and ephemeral, 
and in matters of opinion is not to be taken too seriously. With respect to unemployment 
and relief, the following may he found useful: Harry L. Hopkins, Spending to Sam; The 
Complete Story of Relief (1936) ; Nels Anderson, The Bight to Work (i93?!) ; Grace Adams, 
Workers on Relief (1939). 
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The CWA 


population of the country was on relief. Of this number fully ninety per 
cent were dependent on the dole. Additional aid to the needy was given 
through the Federal Surplus Com m odities Commission of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, created in October, 1933, which spent thirty million 
dollars during the first year of its exi,stence in buying surplus farm prod- 
ucts for distribution through local relief organizations. One of the most 
difficult of the relief problems was the army of transients which roamed 
the country. Since these men pos.sessed no legal residence, local authori- 
ties were hesitant to accept responsibility for them, but transient camps 
were established which took care of many of them, while others were in- 
duced to join the CCC. Of some assistance also was the United States 
Employment Seiwice, established dining the “hundred days” by the 
Wagner Act to co-ordinate all local, state, and national employment 
agencies into one comprehert.sive system. Before long the amount of 
“panhandling” on the city streets was materially reduced. 

At the head of the FERA was Harry L. Hopkins, a professional social 
w'orker who had been in charge of relief activities in New York while 
Roosevelt was governor. Hopkins believed emphatically 
in work relief as preferable to the dole for psychological 
reasons. Wliat most people wanted was neither charity nor public sup- 
port. Provided with a dole a man tended to become a pauper; but pro- 
vided with a job he retained his self-respect and might become again a 
usef^ member of society. With this pijpcjplp in rmnd tbe_Prp.ciidPTit 
ratrfn^li.shed the Civil Works Admimstration in October, 1933, as a branch 
m the FERA, to provide emergency jobs f OT~workers w ho might-otEmC* 
wise have to spend the winfer'cirTrelier The CWA actually ga ve the 
first employment they had had for years to millions of men, but the 
W'ork provided was of indifferent merit, and the haste with- jchjf9i-4hh. 
organization was set up led to an unknown amount of graft and favori t- 
ilam Meant mcrelyTis a temporary erepedient, the CWA was discon- 
tinued the following spring. It had demonstrated, however, that the 
unemployed were eager for work; also, that whatever money was paid 
out in this fashion was quickly spent, and tended to stimulate business 
recovery all along the line. Altogether the CWA cost the government 
about $845,000,000. 

Vjln one respect t he relief activities of the government proved to be 
enoramuslv disappointing. The relief rolls somehow tailed to sEcirten . 
and for the mos t part t ended even to lengthen. People who had savings 
to Yg^upon in the earner years of the depression saw their savings 
...dwndle and disappear until they had no recourse except to seek relief. 
Private charities broke down in the face of burde ns t oo stu pendous. 
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Ynim g men came of age and sought for iobs that were n ot to be found. 
Yffwl yl devised machinery threw more men out of wnrlc. Year 'after ' 
yea r there seemed to be n o really significant falling-off in tbp rplief rnllsj 
wi ffle there^were at any time other millions of unemployed men who had 
n ot vet exha)| ste d their , ae . y i Ms -oi-w ho Ayei:e-h&I pp.d_niit bv solvent friends^ 
or r elatives^ 

Federal relief workers thus became convinced that the situation they 
faced could hardly be deemed a mere emergency; or, if so called, that the 
emergency would not be short-lived. In harmony with Work relief 
these views, the new Relief ActjoLAmrfl 8, 1935, called upon “ WPA 
the government not onM toWrodae relief, but also to provide “work 
relief, and to increase empl^TS%it by providing useful projects.” For 
this purpose a total of nearly five billion dollars was appropriated on the 
understanding that federal relief oflScials would help devise work pro- 
jects, would prescribe rules for the selection of workers, and would regu- 
late the conditions of labor. The relief program met immediate opposi- 
tion from two sources ; chamber of commerce groups who for reasons of 
economy to the taxpayer preferred the dole to the far more expensive 
work projects, and the labor leaders, who feared the adoption of low wage 
schedules that might break down the prevailing rates of pay on private 
work. Nevertheless, the new program was put into effect during the 
summer of 1935. ^he-J^BRA- h a n d ed over to a new Wo rks Progress 
Adminis tration, established in July under the direction of the ^erge tic' 
HopEniLShe-ta^ alc^ providing work for ail emplnv^e^ Tt was hoped 
that all unemployables, such as the aged, the blind, dependent children, 
and the like, could be returned to the care of the states, with such 
federal assistance as the new Social Security Act would make available. ‘ 

The trifling projects sometimes sponsored by the FERA, the CWA, 
and in its earlier months the WPA, gave rise to the derisive epithet, 
“boondoggling,” a term often used indiscriminately to describe all made 
work. As time went on, the nature of the projects undertaken was much 
improved. The ideal which the WPA set for itself but never fully! 
attained was to provide the unemployed with the kind of work they wer^ 
best fitted to do. Vor the unskilled labo rers, who constitu toLthe great 
maj ority^p£-thg relik^^tvofkeray4Q fes•'''^^^^'SToun^'in emn^tion with such 
pro j eciaja&JbeTcohst^'U^tiTOi oToopn^ ro^^^^ and city stii^et8j ,Jibe-ii^ 
pro ^nent of p a^s^and-BkiiveTetmdar^d'TEualSuldiaffiloOQQd-ci&BtrQl 
or i mgatiorL(imn^ riaTi')l»tersf^ph[5terCTB, masons, plumbers, and other 
skilled laborers were usedMerect or repair schooUiouses, libraries, city 
halls, courthouses, and other public buildings. Even the “white-collar” 

1 See post, p. 697. 
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classes were not neglected, and projects were devised to aid artists, writers, 
-actors, musicians, architects, and many others possessed of more or less 
professional ahilitics. Among the projects undertaken wore several of 
great interest to historians, such as the suiweys of historical records, and 
of national, state, and local archives. There were indeed few aspects of 
Aonerican life that were not in some way affected by the activities of the 
iWPA. S upp1emcnta,ry to its program wa s the work of the National 
lypu th Aclmini^ ation through which needy^high-scfi Qol~'anr~cgll eg^ 

I sludents were onaBIccl'to earn siiiaTTsuinslormnFiTist^^ assistance 
*fco Lhuil' (Pachers, while eqiTrtUy-nee^yT?t)ung~i^ whb'wBTrT not 'in 

school were provided with useful part-time jobs. NYA worlcers earned 
‘?5n an average mtjre than fifteen dollars each per month. ^ 

The sums spent on work relief dining the two Roosevelt administra- 
tions ran far into the billions, and the number of workers aided far into 
the millions. Efforts were made to cut down on WPA activities when- 
ever an upward trend in business was indicated, but all such reductions 
met the violent protests of discharged workens, most of whom found it 
impossible to obtain other employment. WPA wage scales were ad- 
justed as nearly as possible to fit local circumstances. Unskilled laborers 
earned on an average fifty dollm-s a month, and white-collar workers 
considerably more. The hOHm of work required per week likewise 
varied, but they were never exee-ssive. Labor unions, armed with the 
same formidable lists of rights and grievances with which they con- 
fronted private employers, soon put in their appearance, and professional 
radicals found in the WPA a happy hunting ground. In 1939 the federal 
theater project, although it was almost able to pay its own way, had to be 
discontinued because of persistent accusations that it was being used to 
spread radical propaganda.^ 

Undoubtedly the .snbstitiit inn nf wnr k relief through the WPA for the 
dole syMtem t.Vin.I. mi ght. Vimm h n nn rloT t floppr i -hY-lUn EEP A wp s nn py- 
trem ely expensive proposition. hnLt hD-nntimi prnt, primptliinp; 

f or its investmen li Rcnrcely a, commnnitv could he foun d 

,,-that had not T)enefited by repaired or even newdy constructed nuBl io 
btrfMing.S) improv ed streets and highway.s, new or renovated na rkajmd 
l»lftV grouiidS. together with dozens of other n up-" 
tr ibiitions to the convenience and comf ort of the public . WPA artists 
decorated public buildings with mirrals that revealed much hitherto 
hidden talent, writers devised guidebooks that served well the needs of 
the states and localities whose places of interest they charted, while 

* Betty and 13? K. Xiindley, A Deal for Youth (1938), tells the story of the NYA. 

* Willson Whitman, Bread and Citcusee {1937) is an account of the WPA theater project. 
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other white-collar workers indexed newspapers, located historical docu- 
ments, classified and rearranged archives, and did a countless number of 
other useful choree. More and more the conviction grew that the WPA, 
or some organization like it, would have a permanent place in American 
life. If private industry could not fully employ the talents of the whole 
population, was it not the duty of the state to fill the gap? 

U ndoubtedly the original intent of the New Deal was to bring abo ut 
a d€gi ^ of business recovei-y that would provide normal employmen t 
for all who were capable of earning a living . To thi.s end Recovery — 
tne ith'D, which had been established during Hoover's 
administration, was continued, with the added function of lending to 
private industry as well as to financial institutions, railroads, and public 
agencies. A ll such loans were to be made on a strictly business ha.sis, 
with the expectation of repayme nt. The easement of credit that the 
RFC provided was eagerly accepted by the business world, and its loans 
soon totaled many billions of dollars. Money lent to financial corpora- 
tions, such as banks, building and loan associations, insurance and 
mortgage companies, was almost invariably soon repaid, but loans to 
railroads, industrial enterprises, and public agencies came back slowly. 
Nevertheless, of the seven and one half billion dollars lent by the RFC 
to December 31, 1939, over seventy-seven per cent had been repaid. 

To s upplement its lending policy the government proposed to stimu- 
latejn dustrv still further bv a program of direct spendi ng. — This-was-to- 
be accomp lished mainly through a Public Works Adminis - pulUc 
tration. ,~7or t hfe-u , se of whi ch-the-hundred- d a v , s’ ses s ion of - works — 
Congress appropriated $3,300,000,000. It was supposed 
thatirh gefection of public buildings and other such construction projects 
wbuI dT^ovide m uch new business for the heavy industries in particular, 
andleis^rectlvTor busmess in gen eral,,! I'his. rather than VTOrk~i5irf. 
wa^h e main purp'os? ol the PWA although the reduction of unemnlov^ 
ment w as anticipate d as an important b y-product of its activities. 
Contrac tors, howe^r. were not, required to .^ elect-their-emplevees-itom 
relieLSS? At the head of the PWA the President placed his Secretary 
of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, whose determination to get value re- 
ceived for all the assignments he made considerably slowed down the 
pump-priming aspects of his organization. The Administrator ruled 
out all boondoggling activities, and required detailed plans before the 
spending process could begin. Since architects’ drawings for large build- 
ings took many months to complete, after which contracts still had to be 
let and materials assembled, Ickes’s policy inevitably resulted in inter- 
minable delays. Furthermore, a large proportion of the projects were 
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undertaken in collaboration with state or local governments which were 
required to contribute the major part of the cost of construction in the 
form of bonds delivered to the PWA. In many instances this meant 
difficulty and delay because of constitutional limits on indebtedness and 
referendum requirements on the issuing of bonded 
The P WA found no difficulty iii .nbtai)ung an abundance of acceptable 
'projecIsTipon which to expend its funds, but the program was too slow 
m-deve 


smess the “shot in the arm ” ffiat had bee n ex- 
|WtedT-~ Oii thi.s 'arcounrsome^ the PWA funds were diverted to CWA 
iand other .spending agencies, while new appropriations for public works 
went mainly to WPA. The buainp.ss recession of 1937-38 served, how- 
ever, to revive the PWA, and with plans by this time available in abun- 
dance it was able to give much immediate aid to industiy. By the end 
of 1939 it had sponsored projects in all but three counties within the 
United States at an estimated cost of only a little less than six billion 
dollars. Federal PWA expenditures centered chiefly upon the improve- 

irrigatron p'urposes), the construction of fe^ral-aid highways, and the 
building of r)ost-Qffices.~^urthou&cs. warehouses. an3~such other str uc- 
tures as were needed tor federal purpos^ . Large sums were also used for 
-the-building of naval and coast-guard vessels, and for the improvement 
of army camps, aviation fields, and national parks. Non-federal ex- 
penditures made po&.sible hundreds of new municipal wateiworks, 
sewerage, and electric lights systems, innumerable public office buildings 
and hospitals, and schoolhouses of every description from kindergarten 
to university. While these improvements were constantly criticized as 
"spending money that we haven’t got for buildings that we can’t afford,” 
the PWA investments undoubtedly did much to keep the wheels of in- 
dustry turrung and to make jobs for men who otherwise might have been 
unemployed. ^AlsiO, with but few eyceptinn.s, the stnie.tiires -erp.cter) 
s erved a useful sociatpuiips^e. 

Qmt^^e moatAmSiiniiji of f.hf New UpbI pffnrtg tr' rpslpyp prosp erity 
was the National Recovery Administration, authoriz ed June l6,JfS33, 
.^jy-Tfyj.j~~''Tinder't he terms of the National- Industrial Recovery. Act. 

Tlfe'N'Kirwaa ffie principal New Deal answer to those who 
demanded a planned econo my. I ts purpose was to facilitate the co- 
operatioiToi all American emplo^rs in a gigantic effort to shorten work- 
ing hours, raise wages, and increase employment. Whatever anti-trust 
legislation barred the way to reasonable group understandings was swept 


1 H. L, IckeB, Back to Work: The Stofry of PWA (1936); A. D. Gayer, Public Works in 
Prosperity and Depression (1936); J, E, Isakoff, The Public Works Adimwistration (1938). 
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aside. Just as the War Industries Board had promoted the smooth 
functioning of American business during the World War, so now the 
NBA was to enable industry to pull together in a joint battle against 
the depression. 

Roosevelt's appointment of Brigadier-General Hugh S. Johnson 
(retired) as chief administrator of the NRA served still further to empha- 
size the kinship of the new policy with the regimentation of industry that 
had been accomplished during the World War. Johnson had been 
closely associated with Baruch in the work of the AVar Industrie.s Board, 
and his activities as head of the NRA strongly reflected his earlier ex- 
perience. He revived the methods of popular appeal that had proved 
effective during the war, and sought to instill in the public mind the con- 
viction that support of the NRA was a patriotic duty. He furnished a 
handsome emblem, the Blue Eagle, to be displayed by all business houses 
that agreed to follow NRA regulations and by all householders who 
pledged themselves to buy only from Blue Eagle firms. And he used 
his limitless energy to induce manufacturers, mine operators, common 
carriers, utility corporations, merchants, and every other type of busi- 
ness men in the country to devise “codes of fair competition” by which, 
group by group, they agreed to standardize their behavior.^ 

At^firsit .Lahnson’s effort.s wern ernwriAd with eon.snieuous success. 

His Vigorous and colorful personality won for him a degree of nonularitv 

that for a time rivaled even the Presiden t’s; next to th e „r> j 
Pregloeirr he wais "bertainly ttie most conspicuous figure m 
A merican life. W ithin a matter of months he was able to secure from 
the representatives of perhaps hinety-five per cent of the business in- 
terests of the country the adoption of satisfactory codes, which, when 
approved by the President, were invested with the full force of law. 
For all businesses not organized under their own code authorities the 
President issued a “blanket” code, which abolished child labor, fixed a 
thirty-five-hour week for ordinary labor and a forty-hour week in white- 
collar jobs, and established minimum-wage scales of forty cents an hour 
for the former and from twelve to fifteen dollars a week for the latter. 
The privately negotiated codes varied considerably, depending upon 
the type of industry they were designed to fit, but in addition to the 
prohibition of child labor and the establishment of maximum hours and 
minimu m wages, they usually made elaborate provision for the control 
of prices and sales practices, and the limitation of production. 


1 H. S. Johnson, The Blue Eagle from Egg to Earth (1935) ; L. S. Lyon and others, The 
National Recovery Administration (1935); C. L. Hearing and others, ABC of the NRA 
(1934). 
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^T?he NRA assumed that the best way to revive business was to iiierease 
purchasing power, and that this ifould best be accomplished by means of 
^gher wages and re-employmen'tT^ But inasmuch as employers very 
generally felt obliged to balance their increased labor costs with increased 
prices the net effect was somewhat disappointing. Furthermore, diffi- 
culties in enforcement soon began to appear that made the problems of 
prohibition pale into insigruficance. “Chiselers” who displayed the 
Blue Eagle, but ignored the rule.s, put the honestly intentioned dealer 
at a serious di.sadvantage. Wartime methods of compulsion wore lack- 
ing, and the hope that the code authorities set up by each business group 
could secure the obedience of all members proved illusive. A few im- 
portant establishments refused entirely to co-operate. Henry Ford 
increased wages, but subscribed to no code. Montgomery Ward and 
Company neglected to pay the dues required of retailers to cover the 
cost of code administration. Furthermore, the Federal Department of 
Justice soon found that it could not depend rvith certainty upon the 
support of the courts. 

But the most discouraging problems of the NBA flowed from the 
labor provisions included in Section 7(a) of the National Industrial 
Recoveiy Act, which stated: 

(1) That employees shall have the right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of their own choosing, and shall be free from 
the interference, restraint, or coercion of employers of labor, or their agents, 
in the designation of such representatives or in seF-organization or in other 
concerted activities for the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual 
aid or protection; 

(2) That no employee and no one seeking employment shall be required 
as a condition of employment to join any company union or to refrain from 
joining, organizing, or assisting a labor organization of his own choosing; 
and 

(3) That employers shall comply with the maximum hours of labor, mini- 
mum rates of pay, and other conditions of employment approved or pre- 
scribed by the President. 

These provi.siona were hailed with delight by labor leaders, who re- 
cruited their depression-torn ranks with great rapidity, and stood guard 
militantly against every tendency on the part of employers to turn the 
codes to the disadvantage of the workers. To aid in the settlement of 
such disputes as naight crop up, the President established a National 
Labor Board, headed by Senator Robert F. Wagner of New York, which 
successfully mediated thousands of grievances, but was compelled to 
rely mainly upon moral authority to enforce its decisions. Particularly 
vexing was the failure of the National Industrial Recovery Act to specify 
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whether company unions might participate in collective bargahiing, and 
whether a union that represented a majority of the workers in a given 
industry might be construed to represent the minority as well. In the 
summer of 1934 Congress replaced the NLB with a more powerful Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, which strongly supported the most ex- 
treme contentions of labor. By this time industry was in full revolt 
against the NRA in general and Section 7(a) in particular, and the real 
or fancied grievances it furnished led to one violent strike after another. 
A strike of longshoremen that began in the ports of the Pacific coast, 
early in May developed into a general strike throughout the San Fran- 
cisco area. It was broken in July only after a corps of vigilantes had 
raided the strikers' offices and had seized their leaders. Vln Sentemher a, 
.s trike in the textile industries kept half a million men~out of workifor 
nearly a month, but ended in an a.lmoKt e Qmpli?± P 
ployens j 'I'fiese. together with many loss extensive outbreaks, mar ked 
the year as one of the mo.st disturbed in the whole bisto.r. 3 r-fif-A. mpr.iri a.n 
i ndusIriallm LatJm . Johnson held labor mainly re, sponsible for the turn 
events had taken, and in a .speech delivered in New York, September 14, 
1934, openly denounced the textile workers for having broken faith with 
him. Ten days later he resigned.^ 

Bereft of Johnson’s dynamic leadership, and no longer able to count 
on the full support of either industry or labor, the NRA played a .steadily 
diminishing r61o in American economic life. By law the End of 
organization was due to expire after two years unle.ss given 
a longer lease of life by Congress. It lasted on in reorganized form under 
the guidance of Daniel R. Richberg until May, 1935, when a decision of 
the United States Supreme Court gave it the coup de grdee. In the so- 
called Schechter case the Court held that Congress had overstepped 
constitutional limits both in delegating “legislative authority to the 
President to exercise an unfettered discretion,” and in presuming that 
the interstate commerce clause applied to “all enterprises and trans- 
actions which could be said to have an indirect effect upon interstate 
commerce.” As for the contention that exceptional powers were neces- 
sary to meet a pressing emergency, the Court held that the Constitution 
had been designed no less for emergencies than for ordinary conditions. 
The President was deeply incensed at the stand the Court had taken, 
but he bowed to its authority and the whole NRA organization was 
rapidly dismantled. 

Efforts to salvage some of the gains attributed to the NRA were not 
entirely lacking. At the insistence of the administration the Guffey- 

' C. U. Daugherty, Labor Under the NRA (1934). 
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Snyder Act "was passed in August, 1935, to promote the stabilization of 
conditions in the bituminous coal indiastry. This measure seemed to 
the President so important that he told the House Ways and Means 
Committee: “I hope your committee will not permit doubts as to the 
constitutionality, however reasonable, to block the suggested legisla- 
tion.” But a five-to-four decision of the Supreme Court in May, 1936, 
invalidated the law, and returned the soft-coal business to its customary 
chaos. Another measure, the Wagner-Connery Labor Relations Act, 
was designed to soften the blow sustained by labor in the loss of Section 
7(a). The new act stated that the policy of the United States was to 
protect the rights of laborers to organize and to bargain collectively with 
employers through representatives of their own choosing. A new 
National Labor Relations Board, also of three members, which replaced 
the NLRB of the year before, was authorized to halt unfair practices on 
the part of employers and to seek enforcement for its orders through the 
federal courts. The new NLRB successfully ran the gantlet of the 
Supreme Court, although the board’s right to interfere where the process 
of manufacture was strictly local in character was sustained by a bare 
majority. In 1938 Congress took steps also toward the re-establishment 
throughout the country of minimum wages and maximum hours and the 
abolition of child labor. By the Wages and Hours Act it laid down 
rules that a wages and hours division of the Department of Labor was 
expected to enforce. 

One result of the labor turmoi l that characterized these years of 
chgfi5e~lnid~exT7eriineiii wa.sriBe~clms iQn of organized~~labo r~itseir into 
two* co mpeting camns. The American Federatio n of LaborT 
sjpht — leTsince 1924 by William Green, adhered consistently to the 
Gompers policy oi co-op erating witlTcapiM as lo ng as wages 
and working-condifiohs remained sSisfa,ctory. With tHe~capitalisUc 
system as such it refused to quarrel, provided only that labor obtained a 
reasonable reward for the work it was called upon to do. Furthermore, 
the A.F. of L. still set much store by the crafts union type of organization, 
and opposed with vigor all attempts to organize into one union all the 
workers in a given industry, regardless of their skills or their lack of 
skills. The Federation, so its critics complained, had thus lost touch 
■vrith the problems of the ordinary worker. After the destruction of the 
■TOElAin 1935, John L. Lewis, militant head of the United Mine Workers, 
wok the lead in the formation of a Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
ion, the pprpose of which was to promote the unionization of industries 
units, and not in accordance with specified trades or skill^ In this 
endeavor he was officially opposed by the A.F. of L., but, with the support 
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of his own and several other powerful unions, he sent organizers into 
many of the great mass-production industries, such as automobiles, 
steel, textiles, rubber, aluminum, plate-glass, and furniture. In most 
instances the CIO plan of organization seemed to meet a long-felt need; 
old unions took on new life, and new unions were founded as needed. 
For co-operating with Lewis in this work ten unions were expelled in 
1936 from the A.F. of L., and as a result the CIO assumed a permanent 
character that its prime movers had not at first intended. Claiming to 
represent a membership of nearly four million workers as against the 
five million of the A.F. of L., the CIO changed its name in November, 
1938, to the Congress for Industrial Organization, adopted a constitution 
after the A.F. of L. model, and elected Lewis as its first president.’- 

Th e methods by which the CIO had risen to such great importance 
involved among o ther things the use of a weapon new to Americm labor 
h istory, the “ sit-down '~striM f. Workers instead of first ^ 
leaving the factories, and then picketing them to prevent 
the employment of “scabs,” simply retained in idleness the 
posts they ordinarily held, and forcibly resisted removal. This technique 
was successfully employed in CIO strikes against two great automobile 
companies, General Motors and the Chrysler Corporation. In both 
instances, with the assistance of Governor Frank Murphy of Michigan, 
agreements were finally reached to vacate the plants on condition that 
the CIO union should be recognized as the bargaining agent for its 
members, while later negotiations won other concessions. C The United 
States Ste el Corporation, long the despair of labor leaders, did not awai t 
the co ming conflict, b ut iu March, 19 37, accorded the CIO Steel Workers’ 
Orgaj nirngAllomTnittee lull bargammg authority for all its employee sT 
MosFof theother so-called “Big Steel” companies also capitulated, but 
“Little Steel,” led by T. M. Girdler of the Republic Steel Corporation, 
fought back. Strikes that began in May, 1937, spread rapidly through 
Peimsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois, and were accompanied by much dis- 
order. But the timely action of employers prevented “sit-down” 
strikes, and without this weapon the strikers lost. Moreover, the public 
had become thoroughly weary of labor conflict, and was disposed to 
blame the violence that accompanied CIO strikes on communist agita- 
tors. William Green, the A.F. of L. leader, complained bitterly that the 
CIO methods were discrediting the whole labor movement. Even when 
the police brutally shot down a number of picketers at the Republic 

' J. R. Walsh, C.J 0., Indualrial VnionUm in Action C1937) ; Benjamin Stolherg, Storn oj 
the 010 (1938): Edward Levinson, Labor on the March (1938); Herbert Harris, Labor's 
Civil War (1940). 
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Works in South Chicago, there was little effective protest. 
3<llel to the New Deal p ro gram for industry and labor wa s, an 
Hy c omprehe ngive-plaBrjer-BierelTabilitatioB-oLag riculture. Strik- 
ing out along what the President himself called “a new and 
untrod path,” the Agricultural Adjustment Act of May 12, 
1933, sought a remedy for the chronic overproduction that had for so 
long kept American farm prices down. Frankly recognizing that the 
foreign market could not be depended upon, the framers of the act pro- 
posed to restri(!t the American output, if need be, to what the United 
States alone could consume. By careful supervision of production, 
prices were to be brought back to the average levels of the five years 
preceding the World War. To accomplish these ends an Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration was set up with authority to buy and hold 
surpluses, and to contract with the producers of specified basic commodi- 
ties for whatever co-operation might be needed to insure crop control. 
Since the farmers were to be paid generously for their co-operation, 
agriculture stood to receive a double subsidy, one by way of direct money 
payments on the basis of the contracts signed, and the other through 
higher prices for crops harvested. The cost involved in the crop- 
restriction program was to be met by a tax levied against the processors 
of farm produce, w'ho in turn would pass the burden along to the con- 
sumers. The farmer, if this elaborate scheme of economic planning 
worked, would find himself at last on a parity with other economic 
groups. Basic commodities at first brought within the scope of the act 
were cotton, wheat, com, hogs, rice, tobacco, and milk, but a year later 
the list was greatly lengthened.^ 

k Che AAA was organized mthin the Department of Agriculture, and 
opera ted under the wgtchful and sympathetic supervision of Secre tary 
' • \^, |l!).ce. 3 Tt experimented first with cotton, and in the 

summer of 1933 succeeded in persuading about three fourths 
of the cotton-growers of the country to sign contracts reducing their 
cotton acreage by about one third. Since the planting had already been 
done, this meant that much growing cotton had to be plowed under. 
Cash payments for obedience to the government’s orders amounted to 
from seven to twenty dollars per acre. To offset this expense a tax of 
four cents a pound was levied on cotton processed by manufacturers. 
The results from the farmers’ point of view were good, for benefit pay- 
ments amounted to about two hundred million dollars, while the price 
of cotton climbed from five and one half to nine and one half cents a 

k 

• E. G. Nourac and others, Three Tears of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
(1937) ; E. G. Nourse, Marketing Agreements under the AAA (1935), 
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pound. It was clear, however, that the amount of cotton produced had 
not declined in proper proportion to the acreage taken out of cultivation. 
Farmers generally plowed under their poorest stands, and generously 
fertilized the rest. Accordingly, a Cotton Control Act was passedi 
April 21, 1934, which enabled the AAA to assign definite quotas fo' 
states, counties, and individual farmers throughout the cotton-growing 
area. For those who produced beyond their quotas a penalty tax of 
five cents a pound or more was collected at the gins. By those means 
the cotton crops of 1934 and 1935 were held down to approximately ten 
million bales instead of the/fourteen million average of the preceding five 
years. Much the same plan was carried out, with equally noteworthy 
effect, among tobacco-^wers. 

The AAA made no effort during its finst season to reduce the plantings 
of wheat and cbm^but bad weather conditions kept down production of 
both commodities to subnormal levels, and prices were 
better than usual. In 1934 an attempt was made to reduce corn, and 
wheat acreage by fifteen per cent, corn acreage by twenty 
per cent, and hog production by twenty-five per cent. Benefit pay- 
ments for the estimated reductions were to be made at the rate of 
twenty-eight cents per bushel for wheat, thirty cents per bushel for com, 
and five dollars per head for hogs. The processing taxes assessed to 
meet these expenditures were fixed at thirty cents per bushel on wheat, 
five cents per bushel on com, and $2.25 per hundredweight on hogs, A 
devastating drouth that extended over almost all the grain-growing 
states during the summer of 1934 gave more aid than was desired to the 
crop-reduction program, and obliged the AAA to join with other govern- 
mental agencies in providing direct drouth relief. So complete was the 
drouth in some of the western states that many faraiers had nothing to 
live on except the money they received from the government under their 
crop-reduction contracts; fiu'thermore, the windstorms that .swept cease- 
lessly through the western "dust bowl” threatened to render much land 
permanently useless, JMevertheleas. the AAA continued its crop-reduc - 
tion nrograni in 1935. and claimed for its activities an important iu ' 
flnpnjetg^tr M n^-be tter ha ]a.n c p . between snnnlv and demand. Other 
fmm pT^tictsAc^hiehJhamrogEain.was exte nded included sugar, rice, 
rye,_cgjdler-^ d d airy pr odudts. 

Caustic^ critic ism o^ so vas t an un dertaking \rasjna yitab le. Crop 
redufiSonsT'arXtime A^en drouthcohditionsTlireatened the country 
with actual shortages, were difficult to defend, and in many instances 
had to be modified. But some actions had been taken, sUch as the 
purchase and slaughter of thousands of young pigs and sows, that could 
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the rate, on an average, of five million dollars a day. Much of this 
credit was used to refinance mortgages that might otherwise have been 
foreclosed, but loans for production and for marketing were also supplied. 
Frequently the new government loans were for less than the face of the 
old mortgage, but creditors gladly accepted the loss involved rather 
than take over the mortgaged property. Some loans were made also 
to buy back property that had been lost through foreclosure proceedings. 

As a further check on the trend toward tenancy the Frazicr-Lemko 
Bankruptcy Act of June, 1934, prohibited creditors from holding fore- 
closure sales for a period of five years, provided that the fanners con- 
cerned could pay what government officials regarded as a reasonable 
rental on their property. This law was too much for the Supreme Court, 
which invalidated it as a taking of private property without due proce.ss 
of law, but a new measure, the Frazier-Lemke Moratorium Act of 
August, 1935, which accomplished much the .same purpose, was .sus- 
tained. This second act delayed foreclosure proceedings for a three- 
year period, provided a court of law would give its approval, both to 
the propriety of the delay and to the adequacy of the rental to be paid. 

Spurred on by the acute agricultural distress that accompanied drouth 
conditions, the New Deal in April, 1935, added to its rapidly lengthening 
list of alphabetical agencies still another, the Resettlement The KA 
Administration. Headed at first by Rexford G. Tugwell, °-ndFSA 
a college professor with a strong belief in the necessity of economic plan- 
ning, the RA took over and greatly expanded the work of rmal rehabili- 
tation already begun by the FERA and other governmental agencie.s. 
Outright grants for subsistence needs and loans secured by crop liens 
for the purchase of seed, tools, fertilizer, and other essentials were made 
to hard-pressed farmers; millions of acres of marginal and submarginal 
land that ought never to have been cultivated were bought by the gov- 
ernment for reforestation, conversion into grazing land, or other con- 
servational use; the re.settloment in “healthy rural communities” of 
dispossessed farmers who were unable to find adequate opportunitie.s 
for themselve.s was attempted; and work on a few “green-belt” suburban 
communities, designed “to provide low-rental houses for low-income 
groups,” was begun. The RA found much difficulty in inducing farm- 
ers to leave their lands, however undesirable they might be, and its 
resettlement activities soon turned out to be of minor importance. In 
view of this fact, in 1937 it was renamed the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, and turned its attention chiefly to making loans to competent 
farm tenants, share-croppers, and farm laborers to enable them Ao 
become farm owners. It experimented, also, with the establishment of 
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rural village communities from which as centers co-operative farming 
might be carried on; but so alien a system found little response among 
American farmers. 

The hostility of the Supreme Court was sufficient to put an end to 
the NRA, which had begun to break down anyway, but the critical 
condition of agriculture required that some substitute be found immedi- 
ately for the AAA, As a stopgap measure, designed mainly to save the 
situation until something better could be devised. Congress enacted in 
February, 19.36, the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act. 
Instead of the control of production at which the AAA had aimed, the 
primary objective of the new act was to be soil conservation. The all- 
important payments to farmers were to be continued, but henceforth 
they were to be made in return for co-operation with the government in 
an elaborate program for the promotion of soil fertility, the prevention 
of erosion, and the more economic use of farm land. By placing restric- 
tions on the planting of soil-depleting crops, some effort was made to 
hold down the production of such basic commodities as cotton, wheat, 
and corn, but by 1937 the cotton yield reached the startlingly high figure 
of 18,945,028 bales, while most other crops showed a wide margin over 
the nation’s ability to consume. Furthermore, there was no longer a 
processing tax to meet the cost of the benefit payments, and the money 
had to come directly out of the Treasury. Mindful of the tender sus- 
ceptibilities of the Supreme Court, Congress provided that state agencies 
should eventually be given a conspicuous part in carrying on the new 
program. 

Finally in 1938 Congress enacted a new Agricultural Adjustment Act 
as “the Nation's well-matured answer” to the needs of the American 
The new farmer. It retained the soil-conservation and benefit- 
AAA paynrent features of the preceding program ; it made provi- 

.“^ion in five key crops, wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco, and rice, for the 
limitation of acreage allotments in accordance wdth probable needs; 
it authorized the making of storage loans as a means of holding agricul- 
tural surpluses off the market; and it sanctioned resort to marketing 
quotas in emergencies, provided that two thirds of the growers of the 
commodity concerned recorded their approval in a referendum vote. 
All this was a part of an elaborate effort to raise the income of farmers to 
“parity,” that is, to the same ratio with the incomes of other groups that 
had existed in the five years prior to 1914; to make doubly sure of this 
goal the sum of $212,000,000 was appropriated in 1939 for “parity pay- 
ments” to help bridge the gap between current prices and “parity prices." 
For the benefit of wheat-growers, a Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
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was established in the Department of Agriculture from which guaranties 
could be obtained to the amount of fifty or seventy-five per cent of 
normal yields. Payments of lo.sses and premiums were to be made 
either in wheat or in its cash equivalent. 

Although participation in the AAA program was kept on a purely 
voluntary basis, the generous subsidies offered were hard for farmers 
to resist. About five and a quarter million agricultural producers, 
working through three thousand county conservation associations and 
many more subordinate committees, took part in the 1939 program. 
Nearly three fourths of the crop land of the nation was involved. In 
accordance with the wishes of Secretary Wallace, an “ever normal 
granary” was promoted by loans on warehoused surpluses whic.li 
amounted approximately to nine ceuts per pound on cotton, sixty cents 
per bushel on wheat, and fifty-seven cents per bushel on corn. By tlris 
device it was hoped that both producer and consumer would bo pro- 
tected against shortages and price fluctuations. The marketing quota 
provision.s of the act were also promptly invoked to protect the prices 
of cotton and of several types of tobacco, while nearly one hundred and 
seventy thousand wheat-growers, some of them in drouth-threatened 
areas where there was little prospect of a crop, took out federal crop 
insurance. The cost of all this to the government exceeded half a 
billion dollars a year. 

While the New Deal measures served undoubtedly to increase farm 
incomes, they left many of the fundamental problems of American agri- 
culture still unsolved. Wheat surpluses threatened to Wheat 
remain permanent in spite of every effort to turn the activi- 
ties of wheat farmers into other lines. Against a normal domestic con- 
sumption of 650,000,000 bushels of wheat, American farmers produced 
932,000,000 bushels in 1938 and 755,000,000 in 1939. The lower figure 
for 1939 was due less to the activities of the AAA than to drouth condi- 
tions on the western plains, and since the average wheat production 
during the ten-year period that ended in 1937 was about 753,000,000 
bushels, it was evident that not much progress had been made toward 
crop control. Meantime the world supply of wheat had mounted to the 
highest figure on record, and the struggle to find export outlets became 
correspondingly strenuous. Hopes that the outbreak of war in Europe 
might greatly stimulate the demand for American wheat were unrealized 
as late as the spring of 1940, when the successes of the German arms in 
Elanders led to a drop of thirty cents in July futures on the Chicago 
market. And what was true of wheat was true in greatfer or lesser 
degree of most basic American food crops. 
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The plight of cotton was even more distressing, for American cotton- 
growers needed to dispose of a full half of their normal crop abroad.^ 
The plight Cotton had long since ceased to be an American monopoly, 
of cotton during the thirties the speed with which the rest of the 

world had begun to achieve its independence of the American product 
took on a tremendous acceleration. This was due in part to the trend 
of the times toward national self-sufficiency, but the American habit 
of reducing cotton acreage after each low-price season led British im- 
porters to encourage the development of new sources of supply in Latin 
America, Egypt, and India. When the AAA firs! began to operate, 
about forty-five per ccirt of the cotton used abroad was American cotion; 
five years later the proportion had dropped to twenty-three per cent. 
Drrrirrg the cottorr year ending July 31, 1939, American cotton exports 
amounted to only 3,362,000 bales, the smallest figure since 1882. Mean- 
tinre, hr spite of frarrtic efforts on the part of the AAA to cut production, 
the 1939 cottorr carry-over had mounted to more than thirteen million 
bales, an increase since the year before of over eleven per cent, and an 
all-time high. Moreover, the greater part of this excess cotton was 
stored in government warehouses as collateral for loans, and could not 
be disposed of except with the consent of the owners. The amount of 
American cotton actually available for imnrediate sale was thus small 
enough to insure a maximum amount of foreign competition. The out- 
break of hostilities in Europe led to some heartening export activity 
during the late summer and fall of 1939, but the next spring the threat of 
a speedy German Auctory served, as in the case of wheat, to undermine 
confidence. The panic that hit the American markets in May, 1940, 
lowered the price of July futures by about ten per cent. 

The effect of the New Deal measures upon the social organization of 
the deep South was far more revolutionai-y than had been foreseen. Re- 
Social ductions in the cotton acreage meant that thousands of 

changes in share-croppers were left without land to work, while AAA 
the South benefit payments enabled landlords to purchase the machin- 
ery necessary to throw still other thousands off the land. Former share- 
croppers dropped to the status of agricultural day laborers, with at best 
only seasonal employment, and with frequent to constant dependence on 
relief. These conditions, greatly augmented in the southwestern dust 
bowl by the persistent drouths, raised up an army of wanderers who 
roamed the West in “jallopies,” seai-ching endlessly for employment. 
Far out into the Southwest, tlirough New Mexico and Arizona to Cali- 

> H. I. Richards, Colton and the AAA (1936). Cotton and many other southern problems 
are veil discussed in Jonathan Daniels, A Soulherner Discovers the South (1938). 
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fornia, the blight of cotton-growing extended, and Avherever it went the 
poverty-stricken cotton hand went with it. All over the South the need 
for diversified farming was as apparent as it was difficult to promote, 
while with “normalcy” forever fading into the future, the gains that 
industry was able to make over agriculture were slight.^ 

In many of the New Deal measures the reform motive stood out 
clearly. This was certainly true of the monetary policy, which, as the 
President told the World Economic Conference of 1933, Reform — 
was designed to provide “the kind of dollar which, a genera- cunenaj 
tion hence, will have the same purchasing and debt-paying power as the 
dollar value we hope to attain in the near future.” In other words, 
while the President was ready to cheapen the dollar as a means of pro- 
moting recovery and facilitating the payment of debts, he set as his 
ultimate goal the old Populistic ideal of a dollar that could be depended 
upon not to fluctuate in value. To the dismay of many conservative 
economists, he promptly took the United States off the gold standard, 
secured from Congress a Gold Repeal Resolution which invalidated the 
gold clauses employed in so many public and private contracts, and pre- 
pared to experiment with a managed currency. Gold exports were for- 
bidden; gold coin, gold bullion, and gold certificates were taken out of 
circulation; and a price fixed by the government was paid for aH gold 
newly mined in the United States or offered for sale from abroad. 
Finally, rmder authority of the Gold Reserve Act of January 30, 1934, 
the amount of gold in the standard dollar was reduced to 59.06 per cent 
of its former content.^ 

While the President’s program for raising prices by cheapening the 
dollar met at first with some success, the net results proved to be far 
less significant than he had hoped or his critics had feared. The new 
dollars, regardless of their theoretical value as expressed in terms of 
gold, bought almost as much as the old dollars, and the President, al- 
though permitted by law to reduce the former gold content by as much as 
fifty per cent, made no further move toward devaluation. Under the 
terms of a new Silver Purchase Act, signed June 19, 1934, he did, how- 
ever, begin the purchase of silver, ostensibly to increase the supply of 
silver in the national monetary stocks imtil it had reached a value equal 
to one fourth the total amount. But this policy in practice turned out 
to be little more than a generous bounty to the silver producers of the 


^ C. S, Johnson and others, The Collapse of Cotton Tenancy (1935)* 

® H. G. Moulton, Financial Qroanizaiton and the Economic Bystem (1938) ; "W. R. Burgoss, 
Reserve Banks and the Money Market (1936) ; A. D, Gayer, editor, The Lessons of Monetary 
Exp&riance (1937). 
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country, who were thereby assured a market for theii output at a figure 
far in excess of the current world price. Unhappily, none of these meas- 
ures provided any reasonable assurance that the purchasing power of 
the dollar would or could be stabilized. 

That the President had no intention of risking any extensive currency 
inflation was evident from his failure to is.suG the three billion dollars of 
fiat money authorized by the .so-called Thomas Amendment to the Agri- 
Eoosevelt cultural Adjustment Act of 1933; also, from his veto of the 
ovposes Soldiers’ Bonus Bill of 1935, which proposed to pay off in 

inflation same type of currency all outstanding adjusted compen- 

sation certificates. The next year a similar Bonus Bill was passed over 
the President’s veto, but without the inflationary feature. Some econo- 
mists believed that the huge sums of gold and silver acquiied by the 
government under it.s new monetary policy constituted in themselves 
a potential threat of mflation. By January 1, 1940, the United States 
had in its possession over seventeen billion dollars’ worth of gold and 
about two billion dollars’ worth of silver as against a total amount of 
currency in ckculation of less than eight billions (a sum well above 
the Populist goal of fifty dollars per capita). But the government’s 
riches were tightly guarded, and played no greater part in deter- 
mining currency values than the Federal Reserve authorities chose 
to permit. After 1936 about one third of the gold supply was 
transferred to Fort Knox, a newly constructed depository in the hills of 
Kentucky. 

In order to prevent the recurrence of such an epidemic of bank failures 
as had ushered in the Roosevelt administration, Congress made repeated 
The Glass- changes in the national banking system. The Glass- 
Sieagall Act Steagall Act of 1933 responded to a strong popular demand 
by creating a Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation through which 
deposits up to $2500 might be immediately guaranteed, and still larger 
sums after six months’ time. Further, the act provided for divorcement 
of commercial and investment banking, permitted national banks to 
establish branch banks in states that accorded that privilege to state 
banks, gave the Federal Reserve Board the right to place severe restric- 
tions upon banks that lent too freely for speculative purposes, forbade 
loans from their own banks to the executive officers of Federal Reserve 
Banks, and expanded the Federal Reserve System to include industrial 
and savings banks. Two years later another banking act greatly 
strengthened the control of the national government over the whole 
Federal Reserve System. The old Federal Reserve Board was replaced 
by a board of governors of seven members, all to be appointed directly 
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by the President for terms of fourteen years each. The powers of the 
new board included a veto over selections for chief executive officers 
made by the various Federal Reserve Banks, practically complete con- 
trol over the expansion and contraction of bank credits, and the right to 
raise the reserve requirements of member banks. 

Also included within the list of the Roosevelt reforms was an attempt 
to deal with the problems of speculative investments. A Federal Securi- 
ties Act, signed on May 27, 1933, insisted that the vendors 
of securities must be made to tell the public the truth about 
what they had to sell, and impo.sed heavy penalties for the interstate cir- 
culation of fraudulent advertising, through the mails or otherwise. 
The next year another act established the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission to take over from the Federal Trade Commission the admin- 
istration of these regulations. While it was beyond the power of the 
SEC to guarantee the purchasers of securities against loss, it could and 
did compel the disclosure of such information as might enable investors 
to form intelligent opinions of their own. The SEC was authorized also 
to license stock exchanges, and to regulate their practices in such a 
way as to stimulate legitimate trading and to discourage mere gam- 
bling.’- 

Under the terms of the Public Utilities Act of 1935 the SEC obtained 
a special grant of power with respect to the activities of public utility 
holding companies. During the prosperous twenties the holding com- 
pany device had been carried to unreasonable extremes, partly to enable 
favored financial groups to exercise monopolistic control over a given 
area, and partly to multiply securities for sale to a gullible public. 
Holding companies were pyramided one upon another in topheavy edi- 
fices that at best were likely to siphon off the profits of operating com- 
panies into the pockets of a few insiders, and at worst were ready to 
topple over of their own weight the moment anything went wrong. Of 
the latter typo wa.s the utility emiiire of Samuel InsuU, which collapsed 
in 1932 leaving thousands of investors ruined. There were many who 
favored a “death sentence” for all utility holding companies, but 
Congress was content merely to bring them under the regulatory author- 
ity of the SEC, and to limit their operations “to a single integrated pub- 
lic-utility system.” Much litigation followed the attempt of the SEC 
to set up its controls in the utility field, but as time went on recognition 
of its powers tended to grow. 

Partly to promote recovery, but partly also with a view to reform, the 

■> E. L. Weissman, T/ie New Wall Street (1939), tells of the ohanges wrought by the new 
legislation. 
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New Deal instituted drastic changes in the control of transportation. 
Railroad co- The railroads in particular required attention, for the coin- 
ordination petition of automobiles, trucks, and pipe lines, with such 
inevitable loss of business as accompanied the dejiression, had brought 
them to the very brink of ruin. Railroad equipment was run down or 
worn out, roadbeds needed reworking, and the cost of operation all too 
frequently exceeded the passenger fares and freight charges taken in. 
Hampering regulations required maintenance of service that was no 
longer necessary, and habits of competition prevented long-overdue re- 
trenchments. To meet this situation two extreme measures were com- 
monly discussed. One was for the government itself to take over and 
administer the railroads as it had done during the war, perhaps even 
purchasing them outright; the other was to put the railroads through 
the "wringer" of ruthless bankruptcy proceedings, and thus to reduce 
their indebtedness to a point commensurate with their earning capacity. 

The New Deal was unwilling to seize either horn of this dilemma. On 
the one hand, it was a matter of common loiowledge that government 
operation of the railroads had been tolerated by the public during the 
war merely as an emergency measure, and that government ownership 
could be attained only by the purchase of railroad property at a highly 
fictitious valuation. On the other hand, it was also known that railroad 
securities in large amounts were held by insurance companies, savings 
banks, and other institutional investors whose collapse would serve only 
to extend the scope of the depression and deepen the general gloom. As 
a kind of compromise Congre.ss passed, and on June 16, 1933, the Presi- 
dent approved, an Emergency Railroad Transportation Act, which pro- 
vided for a federal co-ordinator of transportation whose duty was to 
eliminate wasteful competition, to co-ordinate train service, and to 
effect needed economies.^ 

As federal co-ordinator the President appointed Joseph B. Eastman, 
a behever in government ownership who nevertheless exerted hunseh 
to the utmost to make the existing system work. At his suggestion the 
western lines cut their passenger fares to two cents a mile, with such 
satisfactory results to their incomes that in 1936 the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission made the rate change general. In 1938, however, 
an increase was allowed to two and one half cents, but early in 1940 the 
ICC restored the two-cent rate. RFC loans were used freely to buy new 
railroad equipment, and to permit improvements in service. It was in 

• H. G. Moulton and others, Tlie American Transportation Problem (1933) . See also the 
rerports of J. B. Eastman, Eederal Co-ordinator of Transportation, in Soventy-Third Con- 
gress, second session. Senate Document no. 152 (serial 9790), and Seventy-Fourth Congress, 
tost session. Bouse Document no. 89 (aerial 9920). 
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this way that many of the roads obtained the funds to experiment with 
streamlined, air-conditioned trains, drawn by Diesel-electric or steam- 
electric locomotives. Thanlcs to the comforts so provided, a fair propor- 
tion of the traveling puhlie was won back from automobile to railroad 
transpoi'tation, at least for long distances, and the profits to the rail- 
roads were good. Motor buses and trucks engaged in interstate traffic 
were brought under the control of the ICC by an act of August, 1936, 
and with business in general, except during the recession of 1937-38, 
on the upgrade, the financial condition of the railroads slowly improved. 
By 1939 the net operating income of aU Glass I railroads in the United 
States was 1588,800,000 as against only $334,325,000 in 1932. 

With respect to ocean-going means of transportation the New Deal 
frankly accepted the theory that a strong merchant marine was an 
essential part of the national defense program. The Mer- The merchant 
chant Marine Act of 1936 declared; (1) that the United ^nanne 
States should have shipping adequate to maintain its normal flow of 
water-borne commerce "at all times”; (2) that this shipping should be 
"capable of serving as a naval and military auxiliary in time of war”; 
(3) that it should be owned so far as possible by American citizens and 
operated under the American flag; (4) that it should be "composed of 
the best-equipped, safest, and most suitable types of vessels,” The act 
supplanted the old Shipping Board and its subsidiary Merchant Fleet 
Corporation with a new Maritime Commission, one duty of which was to 
determine the ocean lanes in which American ships should ply, and 
another, to work out, in full co-operation with the Navy Department, a 
"long-range program for replacements and additions to the American 
merchant marine.” The old system of subsidies by means of mail con- 
tracts now gave way to a new system whereby government assistance 
was so computed as to equalize the cost of construction and operation 
under foreign and American auspices, with further payments, if neces- 
sary, to offset foreign subsidies by an American equivalent. Also, the 
commission itself, provided the President approved, might build and 
operate ships. When private building, in spite of the subsidies offered, 
failed to achieve adequate results, the commission availed itself of this 
privilege, and in 1938 began a program of construction designed to pro- 
vide fifty new ships each year for a period of ten years, Durhig the re- 
cession of 1937-38 it bought many ships from private companks that 
had come to grief, and in 1939 it instituted with the consent of Congress 
a "turn-in and build” program which enabled American shipowners to 
receive a generous allowance toward new ships by turning over to the 
commission ships not less than seventeen years old. The result of these 
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various measures was to make the year 1939 the busiest in the annals of 
American shipbuilding since the first World War. Altogether the year 
witnessed the construction of over 471,000 gross tons of shipping, and as 
it closed fifty-nine new ships were being built. When the second World 
War broke out, the total American tonnage was two thirds as great as 
the British, and far in excess of any other. It was also vastly improved 
in serviceability.'- 

Social workers who knew well the faulty housing conditions from 
which many underprivileged Americans suffered were quick to urge 
The housing governmental assistance for home-building as one of the 
problem means of promoting both recovery and reform. Coupled 

with this problem, also, was the need of saving large numbers of home- 
owners from losing their property through mortgage foreclosures. To 
meet these needs government credit was for a time extended through the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, the purpose of which was to refinance 
home mortgages, and through Federal Savings and Loan Associations, 
locally established, which provided funds for new building. By June, 
1936, when its lending ceased, 'the HOLC had acquired mortgages total- 
ing three billion dollars and had helped at least a million home-owners. 
Another agency, the Federal Housing Administration, established in 
1934, undertook to insure home mortgages of which it approved up to 
eighty (later ninety) per cent of the appraised value of the property in- 
volved. This left to private capital the business of providing the 
money, but the FHA took most of the risk. 

Far more revolutionary in character was the National Housing Act 
of 1937 under which a United States Housing Authority was established 
National local communities in remedying their “shortage of 

Housing decent, safe, and sanitai’y dwellings for families of low in- 

Act of 1937 {jome.’’ For this purpose an initial appropriation of eight 
hundred million dollars was made. That the program aimed specifically 
at slum clearance was evident from the stipulation that for each new 
building made possible by federal money there must be an equivalent 
destruction or improvement of inadequate housing. As a result of 
USHA activities, nineteen low-rent apartment houses had been con- 
stracted by the end of 1939 in thirteen different cities, and loans of more 
than a half-billion dollars for the use of 155 communities had been ap- 
proved. USHA buildings cost on an average less than S3000 per 
family unit, with monthly rentals varying from 111.45 in the South to 
$15.80 in the North. The program looked forward to the ultimate 

^ National Industrial Conference Board, The A7ncrican Merchant Marine Problem (1929) ; 
B. M. Zeis, American Shipping Policy (1938). 
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removal of 640,000 persons from “sub-standard living conditions to 
new low-rent homes.'' ^ 

The conservation of hydroelectric power, and its use in the interest 
of the people as a whole rather than for the benefit of privately owned 
utility companies, was another reform dear to the hearts TV A 
of most New Dealers. Ever surce the presidency of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt efforts had been made to prevent the unrestrained private 
exploitation of the nation’s resources in water-power. Water-power 
sites had been freely withdrawn from entry, and in 1920 a Federal 
Water-Power Commission, consisting of the Secretaries of War, Interior, 
and Agriculture, had been given the right to license and regulate all 
water-power projects that could be reached by federal authority. The 
duties of the commission soon proved to be too heavy for the three busy 
Secretaries, and in 1930 a Federal Power Commission of five appointive 
members was created with responsibilities analogous to those of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The New Deal, however, wished 
to go much farther than mere regulation, and to experiment with actual 
ownership and operation by the government. Effectively guided in all 
that concerned this subject by Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska, 
it singled out the Tennessee Valley for its first great project. This 
region, ramifymg into seven different states — Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia — and 
embracing within its boundaries some forty thousand square miles, 
seemed to offer an ideal testing grormd for the various New Deal theories 
on social and economic planning. It counted among its residents a high 
proportion of the underprivileged classes whose status cheap power was 
expected to benefit; and it possessed vast natural resources, most of 
which were either inadequately exploited or were being allowed to de- 
generate. Since the govermnent had already spent huge sums upon 
the Muscle Shoals development, it was believed that here, if anywhere, 
results might speedily be obtained. 

In May, 1933, Congress authorized the President to appoint a board 
of three directors, known as the Tennessee Valley Authority, into whose 
hands control of the mighty project was to be placed. The TVA was 
authorized to construct dams for the improvement of navigation and 
the control of floods; to develop new forms of fertilizer and to promote 
their use ; to build and operate hydroelectric plants and to distribute the 
power they generated; and to take such other steps as it might see fit 
to promote the agricultural and industrial development of the region 

’ L. W. Post, The Challenge of Housing (1938) ; M. W. Straus and Talbot Wegg, Housing 
Comes of Age (1938) ; William Ebenstein, The Law of Public Housing (1940), 
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involred. The TVA was quickly organized, and with the Muscle 
Shoals plant as a starting-point was soon able to supply cheap electric 
power to a limited area. With the help of PWA funds it pushed rapidly 
the construction of six new dams; the greatest of which, the Norris 
Dam, was completed in 1936. By 1940 TVA power was being generated 
at four dams, and was being used both to carry forward new construction 
and to provide cheap power for residential and commercial consumers. 
By June, 1939, according to TVA estimates, the Authority was serving 
about 180,000 customers, either directly or indirectly, and its acquisition 
later in the year of facilities belonging to the Tennessee Electric Power 
Company added perhaps 150,000 more. 

Because the TVA was a government-owned enterprise, operating in 
direct competition with private business, it met with the most deteimined 
Opposition opposition. TVA rates were supposedly based upon the cost 
to TVA Qf production, but TVA officials, by charging off a large part 
of their costs to flood and navigation control, were able to devise a “yard- 
stick” for measuring rates that to private companies seemed impossibly 
low. With this point of view the TVA chahman, Arthur E. Morgan, 
was disposed to agree, and for months he fought a losing battle with the 
other two members of the board, who were able as the majority to de- 
termine its policies. Eventually, after Morgan had refused a request 
from the President to substantiate his charges, he was removed from 
office, and the policy favored by his colleagues was continued. Oppo- 
nents of the TVA also hoped in vain for aid from the courts. Did Con- 
gress have the right to permit the TVA to build transmission lines and 
distribute power under the guise of flood and navigation control? Were 
the TVA dams so built as to facilitate flood control, or was that a mere 
subterfuge, with their real purpose being the generation of power? In 
February, 1936, the Supreme Court upheld the sale of power from the 
Wilson Dam, built long before the TVA took charge, and three years 
later it refused to approve an injunction sought by private companies to 
prevent TVA from distributing power in competition with them. 
Neither decision ruled finally on the constitutionality of TVA activities 
as a whole, but the friendly support of the Court seemed assured.’^ 

The work undertaken by die TVA spread as time went on into a 
great variety of fields. It carried on an elaborate program for the con- 
Varieties of W'ater on the land, and the consequent checking of 

TVA erosion; it produced great quantities of fertilizer, and tested 

imdeavor effectiveness in most of the states of the Union ; it experi- 

mented with low-cost housing for the benefit of its employees; it pro- 

1 J. F. Carter, The Future is Ours (1939), is an optimistic view of the TVA development. 
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moted actively the use of the Tennessee River for commercial navigation; 
it extended the advantages of electricity to many farmers through a 
program of rural electrification; and it co-operated generously with local 
authorities in providing public health services, particularly with a view 
to checking the ravages of malaria and tuberculosis. These contribu- 
tions to the general welfare were not invariably appreciated by the people 
they were meant to help, but the evidence seemed conclusive that the 
conditions of life in the Tennessee Valley had been enormously im- 
proved by the work of the TVA. Other hydroelectric developments 
under the New Deal, .such as the Grand Coulee and Bonneville Dams 
on the Columbia, Boulder Dam on the Colorado, and Fort Peck Dam 
on the upper Missouri, were not accompanied by the extensive program 
of social betterment promoted by the TVA, but they were all intended to 
provide whatever benefits to society might accrue from the existence 
of an unlimited flow of cheap power. 

Probably the most revolutionary of all the New Deal undertakings 
lay in the field of social security. By an act pa.ssed August 14, 1935, 
Congress established a Social Security Board, the business Social 
of which was to provide for or promote old-age annuities, ssewnfy 
unemployment insurance, and more adequate care for the needy, the 
dependent, and the disabled. The necessity of some such legislation 
seemed abundantly apparent. Medical efficiency and a better under- 
standing of health requirements had promoted longevity, while employ- 
ers tended more and more to keep down the average age of the men on 
their payrolls. Technological unemployment and business readjust- 
ments were certain, even in the best of times, to throw many people 
out of work, and aU the frantic efforts of the New Deal had failed utterly 
to provide complete re-employment. The aged, confronted by what 
looked to be a hopeless situation, listened with respect to such fantastic 
demands as those of Doctor F. E. Townsend of California, who insisted 
that everyone over sixty years of age should be given a pension of two 
hundred dollars each per month, on condition only that he quit work and 
spend the money as fast as it came in. The unemployed looked with 
equal favor upon the program urged by Congressman Ernest Lundeen 
of Minnesota, who advocated payments of not less than ten dollars per 
week to all jobless persons over eighteen years of age. The discontented 
generally were ready to be impressed by the blandishments of Huey P. 
Long, a political trickster who, first as governor of Louisiana and later 
as United States Senator, promoted the organization of a ‘'Share-the- 
Wealth Society,” which set as its goal an income of not less than five 
thousand dollars a year for every American family. With so many 
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political quacks making headway, it seemed essential that the govern- 
ment should take unmediate steps to provide a workable system of 
social security. 

The Social Security Act was said to be “the most complex meaisure 
ever considered by Congress.” (1) By the familiar dollar-matching 
device it enabled the federal government to assist the states in the caie 
of “unemployablcs ” It particularly encouraged state provision for 
old-age pensions, for the care of dependent children, and for ard to the 
needy blind. (2) Further, it authorized grairts to promote through state 
agencres the rehabilitatiorr of the physically disabled, the care of mothers 
and children, and the improvement of the public health. It.s most not- 
able provi.srons, however, set rtp (3) an elaborate federal-state system of 
unemployment compensation, and (4) a strictly federal system of old- 
age inhurance.i 

The plan for unemployment compensatiorr required each state desir- 
ous of co-operatrng with the federal government to establish for the 
Unemploy- Purpose an appropriate administrative agency. Because of 

ment com- the widely divergent conditions that existed in different 

peneaiion parts of the nation, the states were permitted a considerable 

amount of latitude hr suiting their regulations to local requirements. 
Funds for the support of the program were provided by a federal tax on 
payrolls. For the year 1936 the employers of eight or more persons were 
required to pay into the federal Treasury the equivalent of one per cent 
of the wages paid to all employees on their pay rolls as long as twenty 
weeks; the second year the tax was to be two per cent; thereafter, three 
per cent. Toward this tax, however, employers were permitted to 
credit all payments up to ninety per cent of the federal tax made toward 
the support of a federally approved state unemployment system. The 
cost of authorized state administration was met by federal grants, but 
all state unemploymerrt funds had to be deposited in the Urrited States 
Treasury for investment in federal obligations. 

By the summer of 1937 every state in the Union, together with the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, had complied with the re- 
quirements of the Social Security Act, and the next year the payment 
of benefits began. Although the law excluded from its operatiorr all 
government employees, farm laborers, domestic servants, casual work- 
ers, and the employees of charitable orgarrizatrons, probably half the 
working population of the country came under its protection. In 1939 


' R. H. Douy aa, Social SeeuTitjf in the United Stales (1936) , contains the text of the 
Social Seouiity Act. Sea also Abraham Epstein, Insecurity, a Challenge to America (new 
editioPp 1938), and I. M. Eubinow, The Quest Jar Security (1934). 
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BATES OF NATURAL INCREASE IN THE AMERICAN POPULATION 


the SSB took over the United States Employment Service, and there- 
after attempted to co-ordinate job insurance with job placement. Any- 
one thrown out of work was required to register at his local employment 
office, which must try to help him find another job. If, after a specified 
waiting period, he lemained imemployed, benefit payments wore author- 
ized. These payments, in practice, amounted to from five to fifteen 
dollars a week, and lasted on until the worker had either exliausted all 
his wage credits, or had reached the maximum period permitted by law, 
usually three or four months; provided, of course, that in the meantime 
he had failed to find another job. 

The plan for old-age insurance included in the Social Security Act 
looked forward to the payment of monthly benefits to qualified workers 
in industry and commerce who retired from employment at Old-age 
the age of sixty-five. The same groups were excepted from 
its operation as were denied the advantages of unemployment compen- 
sation. Payments of from fifteen to eighty dollars a month, depending 
upon the total amount of wages earned by the beneflciaiy after 1936, 
were to begin on January 1, 1942, and were to continue fintil the time 
of death, with lump-sum settlements payable to the estates of those who 
died before reaching the age of sixty-five. Funds for the carrying-out 
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of the program were to be obtained by an income tax on employees, 
deducted from their wages by employers, and an excise tax on payrolls. 
Equal sums were required of employers and employees, amounting in 
each case to one per cent of the worker’s income in 1937, and rising 
gradually during the intervening years to three per cent in 1949. Amend- 
ments to the act added in 1939 changed the date of first payments to 
January 1, 1940, and expanded the system to include payments to the 
surviving dependents of deceased workers. All benefits were to be paid 
out of a special old-age reserve account, established in the Treasury, 
which by June 30, 1939, had over a billion dollars in three per cent 
Treasury obligations to its credit. By this time over forty-five million 
separate accounts had been opened, and in spite of the almost incredible 
amount of bookkeeping that the system entailed, the probabilities that 
it would firnction .smoothly seemed good. 



CHAPTER XXX 


POLITICS, AT HOME AND ABROAD 


To SOME OBSERVERS the term “Roosevelt Revolution” seemed a rea- 
sonable equivalent for what was more generally called the New Deal. 
Certainly the President himself was actively at the center “TJoose- 
of all the governmental changes that went on. On one vdt Revolu- 
occasion he likened himself to the quarterback on a football 
team whose business it was to choose the plays and call the signals. 
That his endless vitality accounted for the persistent drive of his admin- 
istration and that he personally made most of the decisions on policy 
wore matters of general knowledge. The New Ppnl wRli mU Pno-^wpi f, 
would not have been the New Deal at a ll. Also, there was much that 
was revolutionary about what had been done. Dozens of new agencies 
were at work that had virtually no precedents for their existence in tho 
history of American government. By means of them the nation carried 
the regulation of business to lengths never before attempted in time of 
peace; it made an effort to tell the farmers what they might and what 
they might not raise; it sought with energy and persistence to better 
the lot of labor; it lent money where the bankers refused to lend; it even, 
went directly into business itself. But the Roosevelt Revolution, if so 
it may be called, was after all a very temperate affair. Like the Jeffer- 
son Revolution of 1800, and the Jackson Revolution of 1828, it left 
more unchanged than it changed. Compared with tlie Bolshevik Revo- 
lution which turned Russia upside down, or the Nazi Revolution which 
transformed Germany from a half-hearted republic into a totalitarian 
state, it was hardly a revolution at all. Private enterprise was retained 
and encouraged; personal liberty was in no wise endangered; and elec- 
tions were stiU. held.^ 

Whether or not the New Deal should properly be described as a revo- 


1 E. K. Lindley, Half Way with Roosevelt (1936), is a sympathetic appraisal of the first 
Roosevelt administration. Bee also Earle Looker, The American Way, Franklin Roosevelt 
in Action (1933); W. F. Ogburn, editor, Socicil Change atid the New Veal (1934) ;S. C* Wal- 
lace, The New Deal in Action (1934). 
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lution, a large number of Americans were perfectly certain that they 
did not like it. Business managers complained that private enterprise 
was being stifled by governmental regimentation and that individual lib- 
erty, at least for the business corporation, was being seriously curtailed. 
Labor too, they said, was being spoiled, both by the easygoing methods 
of such public agencies as the WPA and by the persistent governmental 
favoritism shown to organized labor. Since private capital could not 
readily be induced to take risks under existing conditions, the activities 
of the government would inevitably tend to increase; in time private 
brnsiness might have to retire altogether and let the government run 
everything. 

Critics of the New Deal also viewed with alarm the mounting size of 
the national debt. The economies effected in the early days of the 
The national Roosevelt regime did not last long, and taxation sufScient 
to meet the rising tide of New Deal expenditures was politi- 
cally inexpedient. The government therefore resorted to wholesale 
borrowing, and with investors uncertain as to the future of private enter- 
prise, the appetite of the public for government bonds seemed insatiable. 
But how long could the nation thus continue to live on its fat? On 
June 30, 1933, the national debt was about twenty-two and one half 
billion dollars. On January 1, 1940, it was over forty-two billion, and 
was fast approaching the forty-five-billion-dollar debt limit set by 
Section 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act, a sum which the public had 
become accustomed to regard as the highest reasonable maximum. 
But the ease with which the German armies overran their western oppo- 
nents in the spring of 1940 led to an expensive preparedness program, 
and the debt limit had to be raised again.^ 

The most unsavory of the anti-Roosevelt epithets were saved for the 
President himself and the bureaucracy he headed. Roosevelt was un- 
Uoosevelt doubtedly one of the most popular of American Presidents, 
halers cordially hated. Himself 

a man of means, he was denounced bitterly as a “traitor to his class,” 
who, in order to curry favor with the masses, stood ready to destroy his 
own kind. He was accused, too, of building up a powerful federal 
bureaucracy, the business of which was not only to man the various gov- 
ernmental agencies, but also to keep the Democratic Party in power. 
One of the reasons why Congress had been so easily persuaded to pass 
the laws that the President wanted was that in most instances new 
appointees were to be exempted from the usual requirements of civil 

* H. L. Lute, Public Finance (1930) ; Twentieth Century Fund, Facing the Tax Problem 
(1937). 
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“it’s ALL PART OP A GREAT BIG plan” 


service examipations. Such a policy meant an amazing number of 
offices for “deserving Democrats,” and a nation-vide machine of such 
magnitude as to make the best efforts of Andrew Jackson and his inti- 
mates seem petty indeed. Eventually the President extended the civil 
service regulations to include a large proportion of the newly created 
offices, but thousands of dependable partisans were at the same time 
“blanketed in” to permanent positions.^ 

Not all of those who opposed Roosevelt were opponents of a revolu- 
tionary program. To many radicals the Roosevelt Revolution had 
not gone nearly far enough. Among these could be coimted the eccen- 
tric and thoroughly corrupt Plucy P. Long of Louisiana, who aspired to 
extend the borders of the dictatorship he had established in his home 
state. Long was ready, judging from his performance in Louisiana, to 
outspend Roosevelt, and he gave the impression that he was also more 
than willing to despoil the rich in the interest of the poor.® No less 
openly hostile was Father Coughlin, a Roman Catholic priest of Detroit 
with imorthodox views on the money question and a penchant for Jew- 

‘ G. S. Claire, Administocracy (1934). 

^ Carleton. Beals, The Story of Huey P. Long (1935). 
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baiting. Father Coughlin established a National Union for Social 
Justice in the name of which he propagated his views every week by 
radio. Many Socialists and Communists, while convinced that Roose- 
velt’s program was far too moderate, thought of it as an entering wedge 
for their doctrines, and for a time showed more friendliness for the New 
Deal than most of its other supporters wished. The Communists in 
particulai', acting on orders from the Kremlin to maintain a “popular 
front” of all liberals, gave Roo.sovclt their open support. Thi.s attitude 
ended abruptly, however, when Hitler and Stalin made common cau.se 
in 1939. Since Roosevelt was known to bo an ardent protagonist of the 
western democracies, the Communi.sts, whose duty it was to continue 
their obedience to Stalin at all costs, had no choice but to substitute 
denunciations for their former commendations. 

By 1934, when the state and congressional elections gave the country 
its first opportunity to return a verdict on the New Deal, the Republi- 
Elections cans had not sufficiently recovered from their rout of two 
o/ 1934 years before to furnish much opposition. The Democrats 
again won by a landslide. Two years later, however, with a modicum of 
recovery seemingly assured, the Republicans took heart and prepared 
to fight. Such improvement in business conditions as had come to pass, 
they maintained, was due less to the New Deal than to the courageous 
conservatism of the Supreme Court, which had stricken down both the 
NRA and the AAA, and in numerous other decisions had revealed its 
opposition to the Roosevelt policies. The downward trend of business 
during the winter of 1932-33, culminating in the bank panic of 1933, 
they explained as only the natural result of fear on the part of business, 
fear as to what Roosevelt intended to do. The Hoover administration, 
according to this version of events, had already almost defeated the 
depression, and had Hoover been re-elected, normal times would long 
since have returned. Aided by the American Liberty Leagaie, founded 
in 1934 by leading Republican industrialists, and openly supported by 
Alfred E. Smith and many other conservative Democrats, the opponents 
of Roosevelt entered the campaign of 1936 with high hopes of silcce.s.s.'- 

The Democrats, now more completely under the domination of an 
outstanding leader than at any time since the ascendancy of William 
Campaign Jenning.s Biyan, met in convention at Philadelphia, June 
o/ 1936 23, to renominate Roosevelt and Garner, and to endorse the 

New Deal. Annoyance with the attitude of the Supreme Court was 

> Among the many vigoroua assaults on Hooscvelt two of the most telling were J. P. 
Warburg, Hell Bent for Election (1935), and Still TIdl Bent (1936). But Warbmg finally 
aupported Roosevelt for re-election. On the other side see J. P. Kennedy, I’m /or Roosevelt 
(1936). 
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apparent, but the Democratic leaders showed little desire to make the 
Court the principal issue of the campaign. The Republicans, however, 
were determined to force the fighting along this line. Meeting in Cleve- 
land, June 9, they pointedly denounced the President for his usurpation 
of congressional authority, his hidifference to the rights of the states, 
and his willingness to ride rough-shod over the Constitution as inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court. The great dilemma of the Republicans 
was their lack of “presidential timber.” The two New Deal landslides 
had carried down practically every outstanding Republican to defeat. 
Of those who survived, the three best known were United States Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan, Senator William E. Borah of Idaho, 
and Governor Alfred M. Landon of Kansas. Since Borah’s sporadic 
radicalism made him an impossible leader for a strictly conservative 
cause, and since Vandenberg was only passively interested, the choice 
of the convention fell, almost by default, upon Landon. The Vice- 
Presidential nomination went to Colonel Frank Knox, owner and pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Daily News} 

Three minor parties also entered candidates: The Socialists, Norman 
Thomas; the Communists, Earl Browder; and a new Union Party, 
William Lemke, Republican congressman from North Dakota. Thomas 
fought a valiant and honorable campaign, in which he criticized the 
New Deal for its halfway measures, and the Republicans for their devo- 
tion to reaction; Browder, on the other hand, made little effort to con- 
ceal his hope for a New Deal victory. Lemke tried to wear the mantle 
of the La Follette Progressives who had gone down to defeat in 1924, 
but he won little support. In general the left-wmg forces, including 
many normally Socialist or Communist voters, wore sohdly united be- 
hind Roosevelt. John L. Lewis, leader of the CIO, earnestly supported 
the President, and the CIO contributed heavily to his campaign chest. 

While Landon, for a Republican, was in reality outstandingly liberal, 
and while the Republican platform by no means called for the complete 
rejection of all the New Deal policies, the campaign inevi- 
tably impressed the voters as a contest between the forces 
of reaction, who wished to return to the ways of bygone 
years, and the forces of liberalism, who were willing to experiment in an 
effort to find a better way. It was evident that the “vertical” line of 
cleavage between the parties, so characteristic of nineteenth-century 
American politics, had given way to a “horizontal” division, which 

' Campaign biographies are of little significance, but they appear regularly every four 
years. Rrederick Palmer, This Man, Landon. (1936), sets forth the virtues’of the Republi- 
can candidate. It may be supplemented by W. A. White, What It's All About (1936), and 
A. M. Landon, America at the Crossroads (1936). 
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placed the more-favored economic groups in the Eepublican column 
and the less-favored elements in the Democratic. This was revealed 
with some clarity by the campaign contributions, which for the Republi- 
cans amounted to about nine million dollars, and for the Democrats to 
about five and one half million dollars. The great trouble with such a 
contest, from the Republican point of view, was that the lower classes 
had the votes. Thousands of citizens whose only means of support 
had been the relief payments or the made work of New Deal agencies 
saw little reason to exchange such small favors for the more rugged in- 
dividualism promised by Republican campaign orators. Farmers 
whose antecedents were Republican were conscious of the fact that the 
benefit payments they received were quite as definitely Democratic. 
The country might be heading for disasfer, as the Republicans claimed, 
but the personal prospects of a great host of voters seemed to hinge on 
Democratic success. All this, according to the Republican version, 
amounted to little leas than wholesale bribery by the use of public funds. 
Under these circumstances the only possible result of the contest was 
another Democratic landslide. 

The situation was not helped by the nature of Landon's campaign. 
As a radio orator he was extremely inept, and in comparison with the 
Straw votes Pi’^^ident’s finely modulated periods his utterances sounded 
schoolboyish. He offended the labor leaders by his rash 
attacks, and lost far moi-e votes than he gamed by coming out boldly 
against the Social Scemity Act. His audiences proved to be lukewarm 
or even hostile, while the President received an ovation everywhere he 
spoke. Straw ballots taken to discover the trend of public opinion pre- 
dicted, with one notable exception, an easy Democratic victory. The 
Literary Digest, which had successfully foretold the result in every presi- 
dential campaign since 1916, depended upon the distribution of millions 
of postcard ballots to voters whose names appeared in telephone books 
and in similar lists. From its returns Landon appeared certain to carry 
nearly every state, but the fact that a majority of those who voted in 
the poll'had favored Hoover in 1932 caused many observers to discount 
its findings. Wliat it really proved was that more Republicans than 
Democrats got their names in print, or at least took the trouble to fill 
out and robim the postcard ballots. Thereafter forecasters tended to 
follow the “sampling” methods, used, for example, in the Gallup poll, 
which sought to ascertain the sentiments of a reasonable cross-.section 
of the nation’s voters. 

The Democratic landslide of 1936 exceeded the expectations of all 
the most seasoned observers, with the exception of James A. Farley, 
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the Democratic campaign manager, who accurately predicted that the 
Eepublicaiis would carry only two states, Maine and Ver- Election 
mont. The electoral vote stood 523 for Eoosevclt to 8 resute 
for Lairdon, and the popular vote 27,750,000 to 16,680,000. Not since 
James Monroe was re-elected in 1820 with but a single opposing electoral 
vote bad an Ameiican election been so one-sided. Another significant 
aspect of the voting was the waning strength of the left-wing minor 
parties. The new Union Party polled only 892,000 votes, the Socialists 
187,000, and the Communists 80,000. Undoubtedly much of thisfalling- 
off was due to the satisfaction felt by radicals with the direction the New 
Deal had taken. In both houses of Congiess the Democratic majorities 
became so large as to threaten dissension. In the House the Democrats 
won 328 seats out of 435, and in the Senate 77 out of 96. 

This overwhelming victory no doubt furnished in part the explana- 
tion for an attack on the Supreme Court that the President launched 
shortly after his second inauguration. Before the election he had not 
hesitated to express his irritation with decisions that were based upon 
precedents sot in “horse-and-buggy days," but he had studiously re- 
frained from attacking the Court during the campaign. Now, with 
sixty per cent of the nation’s voters behind him, what might have been 
hazardous before seemed safe enough. That the Court majority was 
bitterly ho.stile to the New Deal seemed obvious. Out of nme important 
decisions involving New Deal measmes, only twice did the government 
score victories, and in one of these, the law invalidating gold clauses in 
contracts, the majority was only five to four. Not a single member of 
the Court had been appointed by Roosevelt; only Andrew Johnson of 
aU the Presidents since the Civil War had seiwed so long without being 
privileged to choose at least one jmstice. Of the nine members of the 
Court, six were more than seventy years of age, and of these six, five 
were fairly consistently conservative. That some of those veterans 
were determined to retain their seats until Roosevelt was out of office 
seemed at least a reasonable inference. With a “second New Deal" in 
the making to replace the measures voided by the Supreme Court, the 
President decided on a course of action which, he believed, would prevent 
any similar disaster in the future. 

There were two ways in which reform of the Court could be effected: 
(1) by an amendment to the Constitution, which might either require 
retirement at a given age or set hmits to the doctrine of Eoosevelt 
judicial review; (2) by a law of Congress to provide for an 
increase in the number of justices, thus permitting the" 

President to “pack” the Supreme Court with new appointees of less 
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conservative views. The President chose the latter alternative, proba- 
bly because it seemed to permit of speedier action, but he coupled with 
it an ingenious provision for calling attention to the advanced age of 
some of the justices. The measure he urged on Congress would have 
set the age of seventy for the voluntary retirement of Supreme Court 
justices, and for each member of the Court who reached that age and 
failed to retire the President might appoint an additional justice until a 
maximum Court of fifteen members had been reached. The measure 
also provided for an extensive reorganization of the lower federal courts 
with a view to expediting bu.siness and increasing efficiency.^ 

Probably the President was quite unprepared for the furor that his 
“court-packing” bill evoked. Many Democrats, both in and out of 
Congress, professed to believe with the Republicans that the last safe- 
guard of American liberty was endangered, and that what the President 
aspired to create was a dictatorship, pure and simple. In the Senate, 
where the administration forces chose to stage the initial contest, 
Burton K. Wheeler of Montana, an ardent New Dealer in every other 
respect, led the opposition with infinite resourcefulness. Wheeler held 
no brief for the Court as constituted, but whatever change was to be 
made, he held, should be made by constitutional amendment. In the 
end the President for the first time on a matter of major importance 
failed to cany Congress with him. Astutely led by Chief Justice 
Hughes, the Court itself took a major part in the proceedings; by a 
series of decisions favorable to the New Deal, it reminded older citizens 
of Mr. Dooley’s famous observation, “The Supreme Court follows the 
illiction returns,” and materially weakened the President’s case. Proba- 
bly also at Hughes’s suggestion. Justice Willis Van Devanter, senior 
member of the Court in point of service and a pronounced conservative, 
announced his determination to take speedy advantage of the act which 
Congress passed March 1, 1937, granting full pay to retiring justices 
over seventy years of age. Finally, the sudden death of Senator Joseph 
Robinson, administration floor leader in charge of the Court bill, put an 
end to the President’s hopes. Congress passed a bill which instituted 
some of the reforms Roosevelt had called for in the lower courts, but it 
left the Supreme Court intact. 

Nevertheless the President soon got what he wanted most, a court 


J The powers exercised by the Suprenao Court produced an immense amount of contro- 
versial literature. Among the many books worthy of note are Charles Warren, Conaresa, 
the Conatitution,^ and the Supreme Court (1935) j E, S, Corwin, The Twilight of the Supreme 
Court (1934) , and Court Over Constitution (1938) ; Morris L. Ernst, The VlHmate Power (1937) ; 
Irving Brant, Storm Over the Constitution (1936); Walter Lippmarm, The Supreme Court, 
Independent or Controlled? (1937). 
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less conservative in character', which would no longer stand in the way 
of New Deal objectives. Plad he been less impatient, he The now 
might have obtained the same result with far less bitterness Supieme 
and party dissension. The fight well illustrated two out- 
standing features of the American constitutional system : (1) the difficul- 
ties involved whenever one department of the government attempts to 
dominate another; and (2) the inabihty of any department, including 
even the Supreme Court, to resist indefinitely the popular will. When 
Justice Van Devanter resigned, the President chose as his successor 
Senator Plugo L. Black of Alabama, a man less learned in the law than 
he was loyal to the principles of the New Deal. When, after the appoint- 
ment had been confirmed by the Senate, the country learned that the 
new justice had once been a member of the Ku Klux Klan, a loud demand 
for his resignation broke forth. But Black refused to resign, publicly 
admitted his membership in the Klan as a youthful indiscretion, and 
.settled down under excellent tutelage to acquaint himself more inti- 
mately with the law. Before the end of his second term Roosevelt made 
four more appointments to the Supreme Court, Stanley F. Reed of Ken- 
tucky, his able Solicitor-General; Felix Frankfurter, of the Harvard Law 
School; William 0. Douglas, recently of the Yale Law School; and 
Frank Murphy, formerly Governor of Michigan and for a short time 
Attorney-General in the Roosevelt cabinet. Each of these men was 
adequately learned in the law, but judges of the lower federal courts and 
of the state courts were quick to note that the Supremo Court could no 
longer count within its membership a single man who had risen to the 
position he held by virtue of judicial experience. Partly on this account, 
and partly because the new court was evidently determined not to thwart 
the New Deal, they bemoaned the fact that a hard-working judge might 
follow consistently opinions handed down by the Supreme Court itself, 
and still see his judgments revei'sed. 

The Supreme Couit fight was barely ended when a downward trend 
in business, called by Democrats a recession and by Republicans a new 
depression, provided the administration with another major The reces- 
problem. The slump came unheralded, and caught New si'ono/ 1937 
Dealers along with everyone else unawares. It was caused in no small 
part ’by the attempt of the national government beginning in 1937 to 
curtail expenditures, a fact which supported the argument of Roosevelt’s 
opponents that there had been no real recovery all along, but only a con- 
tinuous process of pump-priming. New Dealers, on the other hand, 
charged that capital itself had gone on strike, and that business contrac- 
tion in the interest of maintaining high price-levels was a principal cause 
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of the trouble. Whatever the merit of these contentions, the adminis- 
tration. moved rapidly to halt the decline. The Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System promptly reversed the deflationary policy 
it had been pursuing since the summer of 1936, and the “second New 
Deal,” at which Congress had balked while the Court battle went on, 
was promptly instituted. This included much additional pump- 
priming, particularly through the WPA, the PWA, the EFC, and the 
USHA; the creation of a new AAA, already described, for the revival of 
agriculture; and somewhat belatedly (1939) a wide grant of power to the 
President to reorganize the federal departments of government in the 
intere.st of greater efficiency. The conviction that methods of price 
control had been devised in monopolistic mdustries led also to an attempt 
to enforce the moribund anti-trust laws. Since the days of the ill- 
starred NRA these regulations had been more or less in abatement, but 
the President now chose Thurman W. Arnold of the Yale Law School to 
be Assistant Attorney-General, and charged him with the duty of mak- 
ing them live again. Arnold was well but mo.st unfavorably known to 
the business world for the caustic criticisms contained in his book, the 
Folklore of Capitalism (1937). Important results were expected also 
from a National Economic Committee (better known as the Monopoly 
Investigation), authorized by Congress in June, 1938, and headed by 
Senator Joseph O'Mahoney of Wyoming. The business of this com- 
mittee was to inquire into the existence of monopolistic practices in the 
United States and their effect upon business conditions. It was com- 
posed of three senators, three representatives, and six experts from as 
many executive departments. 

Well before the time for the mid-tenn elections of 1938, the recession 
seemed to be at an end and business was again on the upgrade. But the 
Party electorate was left in a far more critical mood toward the 

-politics Deal than it had ever exliibited before. With con- 

siderable logic the Republicans could argue that the country after over 
five years of spending was still on the relief basis, and that whatever 
prosperity existed was dependent on the continued outpouring of public 
funds. Oiico more the battle-cry was raised that business must be freed 
if any real recovery was to bo expected. The fight on the Supreme Court 
had also injured the Democratic chances, partly because so many voters 
of both parties had opposed the President’s course, and partly because 
of the internal dissensions that the Court fight had engendered. This 
situation was greatly intensified by the President’s attempt to “purge” 
the party of a selected gi'oup of senators and representatives who had 
frequently opposed his poheies. Among those so proscribed were Sena- 
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tors W. F. George of Georgia, Millard E. Tydings of Maryland, and 
E. D. Cotton Ed”) Smith, of South Carolina, and Representative 
John J. O’Connor of New York, all of whom, except the last mentioned, 
were triumphantly renominated and re-elected. Republican gains were 
also spectacular, and mcluded seventy-nine seats in the House and eight 
in the Senate. Many states that had abandoned the Republican column 
in recent elections also returned to their former allegiance, electing Re- 
publican governors, or legislatures, or both. Noteworthy among these 
changes were Pennsylvania, Massachu, setts, and Connecticut in the 
East, and Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota in the West. 

Particularly surprising was the blow dealt what had seemed to be a 
promising third-party movement in the Northwest. For eight years the 
Farmer-Labor Party in Minnesota, ably led by Governor Third-parhj 
Floyd B. Olson until his death in 1936, and after that by ‘‘nisfortunet, 
Governor Elmer A. Ben.son, had dominated the government of the state, 
while in Wisconsin the Progressives, equally well captained by Governor 
Philip E. La Follettc, a son of “old Bob” and a brother of “young Bob,” 
had won handily in the elections of 1934 and 1936. Plans were under 
way for a union of forces, and Governor La Follette had already launched 
a movement for the transformation of his local state party into a nation- 
wide organization. If, as at times seemed likely, the Democratic Party 
should turn conservative or split, the Progressive Party might function 
as a welcome home to the New Deal radicals. But in Minnesota a little 
known and extremely youthful Republican named Harold E. Stassen 
defeated Benson, while in Wisconsin a Milwaukee industrialist, Julius P. 
Hcil, defeated La Follettc. In both states the Democratic organization 
was all but extinct, and the third parties continued as the chief oppo- 
nents of the Republicans; but the prospect that they would ever unite 
to become the nucleus of a new nation-wide left-wing party seemed re- 
mote indeed.^ 

By this time foreign affairs had come to play a much more significant 
r61e in American policy than had been anticipated when the New Deal 
first was instituted. After the collapse of the London The Hull 
Economic Conference of 1933, the United States had shown treaties 
an evident determination to “go it alone,” regardless of what might 
happen to the rest of the world, but Secretary Huh. worked quietly, and 
as events proved effectively, in the opposite direction. Hull was con- 
vinced that the surest road to recovery, both for the United States and 

1 An excellent state history, brought down to the present, is W, R. Raney, Wisconsin, a 
Story of Progress (1940). See also J. S. McGrath and J. J. Delmont, Floyd BjBmsterne 
Olson (1937). 
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for the rest of the world, lay in the revival of international trade, some- 
thing that could never happen as long as high tariff barriers blocked the 
way. He beheved, too, that the free movement of goods throughout 
the world was an essential prelimmaiy to the establishment of anything 
bordering upon permanent peace. To reduce the high tariffs, which so 
effectively excluded American goods from foreign markets, he advocated 
the negotiation of a series of reciprocal trade treaties. By this means 
the nations with which the United States wished to trade might be in- 
duced to lower their tariff barriers in return for equivalent American 
reductions. Furthermore, the "most favored nation” clause that had 
been written into so many treaties between the United States and foreign 
powers would operate to extend indefinitely the scope of any changes 
effected. This system had certain definite advantages over the old- 
fashioned general tariff revision. In the first place, bargains could be 
struck with foreign nations by which the United States might hope to 
gain as well as to give; secondly, the log-rolling proclivities of Con- 
gress, which had defeated so many efforts to lower the tariff, might be 
avoided. 

Not until June, 1934, did Congress get around to the passage of the 
Trade Agreements Act nece.ssary to enable Secrctaiy Hull to cany his 
program into effect. That measure delegated to the President the right 
for a three-year period to negotiate agreements with other countries for 
the mutual lowering of tariS rates. Without so much as referring the 
matter back to Congress for its consent, he might lower American duties 
by as much as fifty per cent, provided only that the American free list 
be not disturbed, one way or the other. Under this grant of authority, 
which was renewed in 1937 and again in 1940, Secretary Hull went 
promptly to work, and in five years’ time had concluded more than 
twenty treaties, among which were particularly sweeping agreements 
with Canada and Great Britain. Perhaps three fifths of the exports and 
imports of the United States wore affected by these treaties, A large 
number of agreements were negotiated with Latin-American countries, 
whose good-will toward the United States was thereby considerably in- 
creased. American farmers, particularly those of the Middle West, 
quite generally opposed the treaties on the ground that American agri- 
cultural interests were being sacrificed for the benefit of industry. It 
was trae that some of the treaties did facilitate the importation of foreign 
foodstuffs, but Secretary Hull and the Trade Agreements Committee 
of specialists, upon whom he relied for technical advice, were convinced 
that whatever stimulated American industry increased the buying power 
of American labor, and so aided the farmer indirectly, probably far 
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more than the limited importations of foreign farm products harmed 
himd 

The deep-seated interest in securing the friendship of Latin-America 
that had long characterized American foreign policy was continued and 
intensified under Hoosevelt. Hoover as President-elect The “good 
had made a “good-will tour” of eleven Latin-American neighbor” 
republics, and as President had worked steadily toward the 
withdrawal of American troops from occupied areas.^ Roosevelt speed- 
ily let it be Imown that his policy toward Latin America was likewise to 
be that of the “good neighbor.” He sent Secretary Hull to the seventh 
Pan-American Conference, held in Montevideo, and cordially approved 
the doctrine on which the Conference agreed, that “no state has the 
right to intervene in the internal or external affairs of another.” Pres- 
ently, in 1936, he journeyed seven thousand miles by sea to Buenos 
Aires in order to open a special Inter-American Conference for Peace, 
aird told delegates that non-American states seeking “to commit acts of 
aggression against us will find a Hemisphere wholly prepared to consult 
together for our mutual safety and our mutual good.” 

A practical demonstration of how the “good neighbor policy” might 
be expected to operate was given in the case of Cuba, which dared at 
last to attempt the overthrow by revolution of its current 
dictator, Guerardo Machado. The depression which began 
in 1929 became particularly acute in Cuba after the passage in 1930 of the 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff, which increased the rates on sugar imported into 
the United States. Machado, a thoroughgoing tyrant who had main- 
tained himself in office since 1924, should normally have been one of the 
first casualties of the depression and well deserved the honor. But 
American investors in Cuban securities lilred him, for he consistently 
made the interest payments due on the huge sums that the Cuban gov- 
ernment had borrowed in the United States.® Out of deference to their 
wishes the Hoover administration had so strongly supported Machado 
that the Cubans, fearing American intervention even more than they 
feared Machado’s tyranny, dared not revolt. Wlien Roosevelt became 
President, he let it be known that Machado could expect no further 
backing from the American government, and as a result the dictator was 
promptly driven from office. Unhappily, however, the government 
which succeeded him lasted only three weeks, when another revolution 

^ Hiill’s program is well set forth, in H, J, Tasca, Eeciprocal Trade Policy of the United 
States (1938), 

2 See ante, p. 374. 

^ Carleton Beals, Crime of Cuba, abundantly emphasizes the sins of American capital. 
See also H. F, Guggenheim, The United States and Cuba (1934). 
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occurred. Undoubtedly American pressure was applied from this time 
forward to insure the establishnaent of an orderly and competent govern- 
ment in the island, but no American troops were landed, and American 
interests were watched over exclusively by recognized diplomatic agents. 
For the first time since the Spanish- American war a serious revolution- 
ary outbreak in Cuba came to an end without the customary militaiy 
intervention by the United States. Furthermore, on May 29, 1934, a 
treaty between the United States and Cuba formally released the latter 
from the terms of the Platt Amendment, which for a generation had 
rankled in Cuban breasts. That same year a reciprocal trade treaty 
materially reduced the tariff on Cuban exports to the United States and 
checked the decline of Cuban-American trade. 

Other evidence that the “big stick” policy was really at an end accu- 
mulated rapidly. By an agreement reached in August, 1934, the finan- 
cial I'eceivcrship which the United Slates maintained in Haiti was 
greatly liberalized, and the last detachment of American marines was 
ordered to leave the republic. About the same time negotiations were 
begun with Panama to abolish the special privileges that that nation had 
been forced to accord the United States, and after a long delay this, too, 
was accomplished. Even the drastic action taken by Mexico in 1936, 
which ordered the expropriation of all foreign-owned oil property within 
Mexican borders, led only to relatively mild expostulations from Secre- 
tary Hull, who, after all efforts to settle the controversy thi’ough diplo- 
matic channels had failed, requested merely that it be submitted to 
arbitration.^ 

The Roosevelt administration also made a systematic effort to draw 
Canada more closely into the fraternity of American nations. This was 
Canada somewhat facilitated by the greater independence which 
Canada enjoyed, after the World War, within the British 
Empire, particularly by the fact that the United States and Canada 
had exchanged ministers since 1927 and were able to carry on their dip- 
lomatic relations directly instead of by way of London, Roosevelt was 
no more successful than Hoover in obtaining Senate ratification for the 
St. Lawrence Watei-way Treaty, negotiated in 1932 to make possible a 
deep-sea channel from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Great Lakes, 
but on a visit to Canada in 1938 he reminded his hearers that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine applied as much to the territory north of the United States 
as to the territory south of it. “I give you assurance,” he said, “that 

1 Nathaniel and Sylvia "Weyl, The IReCongaest of Mexico: The Years of Ldzaro Cdrdenas 
C1939), is wholly sympathetic with the Cdrdenas program. On Panama see W. L. McCain, 
The United States and the JHepuhlic of Panama (1937). 
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the people of the United States will not stand idly by if the domination 
of Canadian soil is threatened by any other empire.” That Eoosevclt 
meant precisely what he said became evident two years later when he 
conferred on measures of joint defense with Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King of Canada at Ogdensburg, New York. By this time Canada was 
at war with Germany and Italy, while the United States, at least in 
theory, was a neutral. Nevertheless, the heads of the two governments 
solemnly agreed that a Permanent Board on Defense should be set up, 
to consist of four or five members from each country, the business of 
which would be to “commence immediate studies relating to sea, land, 
and air. . . defense of the north half of the Western Hemisphere.” As 
head of the United States delegation, the President appointed Mayor 
Piorello H. La Guarcha of New York, a former Congressman who had 
disting\uslied himself as a member of tlie United States air service during 
the first World War. On both sides of the border this declaration was 
hailed as the practical equivalent of a military alliance.^ 

The darkening war-clouds in Europe led Roosevelt to renewed empha- 
sis upon "continental solidarity” and “hemispheric defense.” When 
the eighth Pan-American Conference met in Lima, December, “Conti- 
10, 1938, the United States was acutely conscious of the nental 
inroads being made by German and Italian propaganda in 
Latin-American states, and sought to unite the twenty-one republics of 
the New World in a common defense against “aggressor nations.” The 
agreement which Secretary Hull was able to obtain was not nearly as 
binding as the American government had hoped, but it affirmed that the 
peoples of America still had faith in “absolute adherence to the prin- 
ciples of international law,” and that they would work together to de- 
fend the peace of the continent. When war actually broke out, dele- 
gates from the various American republics met at Panama, October 1, 
1939, to consider a common policy of neutrality. After several days’ 
deliberation they issued a declaration which asserted that the “waters 
adjacent to the American continent” must be “free from the commission 
of any hostile act by any non-American belligerent nation.” Two 
months later an engagement between German and British naval uirits 
off the mouth of the River Plate demonstrated conclusively that some- 
thing stronger than words would be required to keep the war far removed 
from American shores. In the spring of 1940 the assistance which 
Hitler’s armies received from Nazi sympathizers in Norway, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and France led to a new wave of excitement throughout 

I 

* J. M. Oallahan, American Poreian PoUay in Canadian Belations (1937). 
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the Americas. Was there a “fifth column’’ ^ in each American nation 
ready to betray it to some European invader? Fear that some such 
situation might indeed exist led many Latin-American governments to 
affirm more earnestly than ever before their desire to co-operate fully 
with the United States. 

The occupation of the Dutch West Indies by the Allies after the defeat 
of the Netherlands brought no protest from the United States, but when 
France was compelled to sue for peace notice was promptly seiwed on 
Germany that the United States under the terms of the Monroe Doctrine 
could permit no transfer of American colonies from one European nation 
to another. This contention was scornfully rejected by Germany, which 
insisted that the United States had no right to advance such an argument 
unless willing on it.s part to keep entirely aloof from European affairs. 
The surliness of the Nazi reply, coupled with the fact that after the 
French surrender British and French warships seemed to be on the verge 
of a clash in American waters, led the President to advocate that the 
Pan-American Conference scheduled to meet in Havana on July 20 
should adopt a new rule for territorial readjustments in the American 
hemisphere. On behalf of the United States he formally renounced all 
territorial aspirations, and he urged that the twenty-one American re- 
publics should act together, each having equal voice, in determining 
what post-war rearrangements would be permitted in the New World. 
He suggested further that the system he favored for the Americas might 
well be applied in other continents also. Instead of Asia for the Japanese 
and Europe for the Germans, let each of the nations of Asia have an 
equal voice in Asiatic affairs, and each of the nations of Europe an equal 
voice in European affairs. 

Neither Europe nor Asia was hr position to heed the President’s ad- 
vice, but at the Havana Conference the patient diplomacy of Secretary 
Act of HuU bore significant fruit. An Act of Havana was adopted 

Havana which forbade the transfer of any European colony to 
another non-American power, and stated that if any such transfer were 
attempted the colony in question would passs immediately under the 
joint control of the American states. To provide for the government of 
the colony a committee of twenty-one, to consist of one member for each 
American nation, might be summoned at will by any of the participating 
nations, and as an assurance against impotence this committee was to be 
considered fully constituted “from the date of the appointment of two- 


> This term -was first used by General Mola, the commander of the Spanish inaurgenta, 
in hia campaign against Madrid. Lour oolumna, he announced, wore marching on the 
city, and they would be joined by a secret “fifth column” frgm within the city itself. 
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thirds of its members.” Furthei’more, actions might be taken with the 
approval of two-thirds of the members present, while a special emergency 
declaration gave the United States the support for the Monroe Doctrine 
from the other American nations that it long had craved: 

If the necessity for emergency action, be deemed so urgent as to make it 
impossible to await action of the committee, any of the American repub- 
lics, individually or jointly with others, shall have the right to act in a man- 
ner required for its defense or the defense of the continent. 

In spite of these apparent successes, it was obvious that many obstacles 
blocked the way toward any real union of the Americas. Culturally the 
English-speaking peoples of North America were inhniLely farther re- 
moved from the Latin-Americans than the latter were from the peoples 
of southwestern Europe. Economic interests tended also to bind Latin 
America to Europe rather than to the United States, for Europe could 
provide a market for Latin-American goods, whereas the United States 
already had too much of what the various Latin-American nations wished 
to sell. In respect to government, too, the same pattern persisted. Dic- 
tatorships were the rule rather than the exception in Latin America, and 
democracy was only a thm veneer. Even in the matter of geography 
“hemispheric solidarity” was far less significant than it sounded, for 
South America lay entirely to the east of North America, and much of it 
was closer to the Old World than to the United States. The one im- 
portant bond of union that Roosevelt could count on was fear. 

In the Ear East the Roosevelt administration had an equally difEcult 
series of problems to meet.^ There the Japanese had shown for years 
their determhiation to establish a “new order” wholly in- The Far 
compatible with the open door. While Hoover was Presi- 
dent, Japanese armies had overrun South Manchuria, quite without 
regard to Japanese commitments under the Kcllogg-Briand Peace Pact, 
and in due time had e.stablislied the puppet state of Manchukuo. 
Hoover’s Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, showed much eagerness 
to co-operate with the British-dominated League of Nations in checking 
this new Japanese aggression, but the British government was unwilling 
to take any drastic action, and the United States was unable to deal 
effectively with the situation alone. Stimson refused, however, to 
recognize the Japanese conquest, and in this respect his policy was con- 
tinued after Roosevelt took office. A new and far more extensive act 
of aggression occurred m 1937 when Japanese armies poured into Nortli 

* Tke background o£ the Far Eastern situation is well set forth in H. S. Quigley and G. H. 
Blakeslee, The Far East: An Intemaiiotuil Sureey {1939). 
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China, attacked Shanghai, and prepared apparently to take over all 
eastern Chma. An incident of this war was the destruction on December 
12, 1937, by Japanese bombers, of an American gunboat, the Panay. 
The act was deliberate and intended, but the American public was 
apathetic and the apologies of the Japanese government were accepted. 
The futility of trying to maintain an open door, when all the world know 
that the door was closed, seemed fully apparent. But Secretary Hull 
repeatedly made it clear that the United States had no intention of 
recognizing any new order imposed on China by force of arms; and on 
July 26, 1939, he startled the Japanese government by abrogating the 
commercial treaty between Japan and the United States that had existed 
since 1911. This move was generally believed to anticipate an embargo 
on American munitions shipments to Japan, but no such action was 
taken, and the conquest of China weirt on. In the summer of 1940, 
however, the United States forbade the export to any foreign country 
without license of essential war materials such as heavy scrap-iron and 
petroleum, and on September 27 it followed this announcement -with a 
complete embargo on the shipment of iron and steel scrap, except to 
Great Britain and the nations of the western hemisphere. Within a few 
hours this blow was countered by the revelation that a joint “economic, 
political, and military” alliance, aimed primaiily at the United States, 
had been formed by Germany, Italy, and Japan. Predictions were rife 
that the next move in the diplomatic chess game would be an agreement 
between the United States and Great Britain whereby the American 
battle fleet might be assured the right to use the great British naval base 
at Singapore. 

Under the circumstances many Americans breathed easier that the 
Philippine Islands were W'ell on their way toward independence. The 
Democratic platform of 1932 had demanded freedom for the Philippines, 
and by the Tydings-McDuffie Act of March, 1934, Congress made ready 
to carry out the pledge. The American plan for separation was accepted 
by the Philippine legislature on May 1, 1934, exactly thirty-six years 
after Dewey sank the Spanish squadron in Manila Bay. Complete 
independence, however, was to be delayed for a ten-year period during 
which the islands were to accustom themselves to the new political and 
economic conditions. What measure of protection the United States 
might provide for its former dependency after the attainment of inde- 
pendence was left for future negotiations. Without the assistance of 
the American navy it seemed clear that the Philippines must fall an 
easy victim to the fii-st predatory impulse of Japan. 

Meantime, the breakdown of the program for world peace had become 
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general. In 1935 Mussolini fought a successful war against stubborn 
native resistance in order to add Ethiopia to the Italian 
Empire, and a year later the outbreak of civil war in Spain Ethiopia 
furnished a foretaste of what the coming general war was to 
be like. The certainty that a second World War was in the making led 
the United States to take serious thought as to its attitude when that 
calamity should come. Many Americans, after reflecting on the results, 
of the “war to end war” which they had entered in 1917, were convinced 
that the proper course of conduct for the United States was to maintain 
its neutrality, come what might. Undoubtedly this sentiment was 
greatly strengthened by the findings of a Senate committee, headed by 
Senator Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota, which in 1934 began to examine 
into the unsavory record of the munitions industries during and after the 
last war.^ Extreme isolationists began to demand insistently that Con- 
gress enact neutrality laws so strict as to preclude all possibility of Ameri- 
can involvement in case war again broke out in Europe. 

Opposed to this point of view were the believers in “collective se- 
curity” who argued that the world had become too small for any nation 
so large and influential as the United States to remain aloof “Collective 
from what was going on. If war came it might easily engulf 
the United States, regardless of any laws Congress might pass, or of the 
will of the American people for peace. Even if the United States failed 
to take part in a general war, it would still be intimately affected. 
Normal lines of trade would bo broken up; the basis for a new world 
depression more calamitous than any ever known before would be laid; 
disease germs as destructive as those which in 1918 spread the influenza 
to every nation, neutral or belligerent, would be imleashed; and in a 
thousand other ways the United States would feel the impact of hostili- 
ties. The proper course, therefore, was to prevent war. Let the United 
States join with peace-loving nations to curb aggressors and to compel 
peace. Mere negative neutrality was not enough. War must be pre- 
vented. 

As early as 1933, when Hitler rose to power in Germany and began his 
program of rearmament, Roosevelt made it clear that, whatever other 
Americans might think, the President of the United States leaned 
strongly in the direction of collective security, In an address to the 
nations of the world issued May 16, 1933, the day before Hitler was to 
make what was expected to be a warlike statement to the Reichstag, 

Roosevelt urged the adoption of the MacDonald plan for the elimina- 

» 

^ H. C. Bngelbreoht and F. C. Hanighen, Merchomts of Death (1934), is a popular expoafe 
of the aotivitioa of the munitiona-inakers. 
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“warmonger” 


tion of weapons designed pz-imarily for aggressive warfare. “Modern 
weapons of offense,” lie pointed out with admirable prescience, “are 
vastly stronger than modern weapons of defense. Frontier forts, 
trenches, wire entanglements, coast defenses — in a word, fixed fortifi- 
cations — are no longer impregnable to the attack of war planes, heavy 
mobile artillery, land battleships called tanks, and poison gas.” If the 
nations would agree not to possess or use these weapons, then the “fron- 
tiers and independence of eveiy nation” would become secure. A few 
days later Norman li. Davis, American representative at the fruitless 
Geneva conference on disarmament, told the delegates that, provided 
only a satisfactory treaty could be arranged, the United States would 
be willing to consult with the other nations in case of a threat to peace. 
Further, should any disciplinaiy measures be imdertaken against an 
aggressor nation, the United States “would refrain from any action 
tending to defeat such collective effort,” that is, from insisting on its 
rights as a neutral. A good definition of an aggressor nation, Davis 
suggested, was one “whose troops are found on alien soil in violation of 
treaties.” ‘ 

■ The subst'queiit fate of such nations as Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Finland, 
Norway, Denmark, Belgium, and Holland led ona observer to amend this definition as 
follows: “An aggressor nation is a little nation that has something that a big nation wants." 
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The disarmament conference died a lingering death, and many Ameri- 
cans were relieved that Roosevelt was not obliged to live up to the 
pledges he had maded The President nevertheless showed a 
repeatedly that he had not changed his mind. His classic of 
utterance on the subject, aimed apparently at Japan and '^oaressors? 
Italy for their operations respectively in China and Ethiopia, came on 
October 5, 1987, during an address delivered in Chicago : 

It seems to be unrortunatcly true that the epidemic of world lawlessness 
is spreading. When an epidemic of physical disease starts to spread, the 
community approves and joins in a quarantine of the patients in order to 
protect the health of the community against the spread of the disease. . . . 
War is a contagion, whether it be declared or undeclared. It can engulf 
states and peoples remote from the original scene of hostilities. We are 
determined to keep out of war, yet we cannot insure ourselves against the 
disastrous effects of war and the dangers of involvement. . . . There must be 
positive endeavors to preserve peace. America hates war. America hopes 
for peace. Therefore, America actively engages in the search for peace. 

The American search for peace did not stand in the way of active 
naval expansion, particularly after the breakdown of all plans for dis- 
armament seemed assured. In January, 1938, the President Naval 
asked Congress to appropriate a billion dollars for naval ^^vo,nsion 
defense, and after some delay and debate Congi-ess acquiesced. Prom 
the point of view of those who believed in collective security the navy , 
was necessary if the United States was to have any influence in restrain- 
ing “warmongers,” while from the point of view of the isolationists it 
was necessary to defend American borders against a warmongering 
world. 

Probably the advocates of collective security were only a small 
minority in the United States, and Roosevelt found it expedient from 
time to time to tone down or disavow the sentiments he Neutralily 
imdoubtedly felt. In this instance Congress, rather than ^^O'^^o.iion 
the President, represented the dominant public opinion. By a series of 
neutrality laws it attempted to legislate into oblivion all possible oppor- 
tunities for the United States to be drawn into a non-American conflict. 
The first of these acts, passed in 1935 during the Italian attack on 
Ethiopia, required the President to impose an embargo upon the ship- 
ment of arms to belligerent nations, and authorized him to prohibit 
Americans from traveling upon the ships of belligerents. The second 
act, passed the following year, maintained these provisions, and added a 

1 J. W. Wheeler-Bennett, The Pipe-Dream of Peace: The Story of the Collapse of Disarma- 
ment (1935). 
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prohibition against the flotation of loans in the United States by any 
non-American belligerent. The third act, more comprehensive than the 
rest, became law in May, 1937. It, too, included the preceding legisla- 
tion on neutrality and imposed additional restrictions, American mer- 
chant ships might not carry munitions to belligerents nor arm them- 
selves against attack. Certain discretionary powers were also bestowed 
upon the President. He might forbid American ships to transport com- 
modities of any kind to a belligerent nation; he might require all ship- 
ments to be made on a strictly “cash-and-carry” basis; and he might 
exclude enemy warships, submarines, and armed merchantmen from the 
use of American ports. These acts went far toward eliminating all the 
various causes of conflict that had led the United States to enter the 
World War in 1917. By them notice was pointedly served upon Euro- 
pean nations that the American people were no longer willing to defend 
the principles of neutrality for which they once had fought. 

While the President found these laws somewhat unpalatable, he 
showed considerable facility in adapting them to his views on foreign 
policy. He recognized the existence of a state of war between Italy and 
Ethiopia, and declared the embargo on arms in force. This was ad- 
vantageous to Ethiopia, which could not have purchased arms in America 
in any event, and an intended handicap to Italy, who might have done 
so. But since Japan had not declared war against China, he refused to 
» recognize the hostilities in the Orient as war, presumably in order to 
enable the Chinese to continue their purohases of American munitions. 
In the case of Spain, where civil war existed, but with the Italians and 
Germans helphig the insurgents and the Russians helping the loyalists, 
he applied the embargo, much to the discomfiture of the loyalists, who 
had the money with which to buy. Apparently the President at this 
juncture was actmg in accordance with the “ appeasement ” policy of the 
British and French governments which aimed at pacifying Hitler and 
Mussolini by moderate concessions. 

Foreseeing clearly the trend of events in 1939, the President asked 
Congress to modify the Neutrality Act of 1937 by removing the manda- 
tory feature of the embargo on arms to belligerents. It 
was the President’s idea that the American government 
should be left free to follow traditional practice on this 
Representative Rayburn, the administration leader in the 
House, stated one reason for the President's request when he asked, “Is 
there any iramorahty in our shipping arms to a little weak countiy so it 
can defend itself? ” Secretary Hull, who also approved the change, took 
a larger view: “I profoundly believe that the first great step toward 
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safeguarding this nation from being drawn into war is to use whatever 
influence it can, compatible with the traditional policy of our country of 
non-involvement, so as to make less likely the outbreak of a major war." 
No doubt the President believed that the cause of peace would be served 
if the European dictators knew in advance that their opponents would 
be able to buy arms in the United States. But Congress was recalci- 
trant, and late in July Senator Borah openly challenged the President’s 
contention that the danger of war was very great. He, too, he claimed, 
had received advices from Europe, and in his opinion war was not as 
imminent as the President and his Secretary seemed to thinlc. The 
President’s efforts to amend the act came to nothing, but he was promised 
that neuti ality legislation would be the first order of business at the next 
session of Congress. 

Events proved that in the matter of prophecy the President was 
wholly right and Senator Borah was wholly wrong. On September 1 
Germany opened hostilities against Poland, an act that was The Nazis 
certain to plunge Europe into a major war. The policy of 
appeasement, which had permitted the “Axis Powers,” headed by Hitler 
and Mussolini, to gain one easy victory after another, had run out. 
Mussolini had been allowed to have his way in Ethiopia, in Spain, and in 
Albania. Hitler had been allowed to annex Austria, the Sudetcnland, 
then practically all the rest of Czechoslovakia, and finally Memel. The 
next German demand was for the free city of Danzig, and a readjustment 
of the Polish boundary. At this point British and French opinion re- 
fused further support for appeasement, and demanded that whatever 
revisions in the map of Em-ope were necessary must be made by peaceful 
negotiation, and without the constant threat of force. On March 31, 
1939, Prime Minister Chamberlain of Great Britain, fully supported by 
the French government, promised the Polish government all possible 
aid in case the independence of Poland was threatened. Meantime, 
British efforts to obtain Russian support for the policy of the western 
democracies had failed, but negotiations with Moscow were confidently 
continued on the assumption that nothing could drive such hitter 
enemies as Stalin and Hitler together. To the amazement of the whole 
world the two dictators agreed late in August, first, to a commercial pact 
according to which German manufactured goods were to be exchanged 
for Russian raw materials, and then to a non-aggression pact which de- 
clared that each nation would respect the territory and sovereignty of 
the other, Thus reinforced, Hitler went ahead in a three weeks’ BUtz- 
krieg to conquer two thirds of Poland, leaving the rest of that unhappy 
country to Russia. In response to the frantic demands of Poland, Groftt 
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Britain and France, on September 3, declared war on Germany, but they 
were able to do nothing whatever to restrain the Nazi drive. 

Proved right as a prophet, President Roosevelt convened Congress in 
special session on September 21, and asked for a revised Neutrality Act 
Amendments would permit the United States to sell arms, ammuni- 
to the Neu- tion, and implements of war to such nations as were able to 
Iralitij jt ct them in cash and to carry them away in foreign- 

registered ships. American public opinion was overwhelmingly with the 
Allies, and the President made no effort to conceal his hope that the 
control of the seas enjoyed by England and France would enable them 
to buy freely from across the Atlantic. Early in November, Congress 
acceded to the President’s request, but in ending the embargo on muni- 
tions it made every effort to insure the United States against outright 
participation in the war. The prohibition on loans to belligerents was 
continued, American ships were barred from carrying passengers or 
materials to belligerent shores; and travel by American citizens on the 
vessels of belligerents was specifically forbidden. The chief advantage 
of the new act to the Allies was that it enabled them to purchase militaiy 
airplanes in the United States. From the outset the Germans had 
demonstrated their superiority in the air, and only by countering that 
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advantage could the Allies hope to win. In both Great Britain and 
France the change in American neutral policy was hailed with delight, 
and orders for aircraft were promptly placed with American manufac- 
turers. Furthej'inorc, the government of the United States turned back 
to the manufacturers a considerable number of .supposedly outmoded 
military planes, knowing full well that they would promptly be shipped 
to the Allies.^ 

American policy, however, was by no means wholly favorable to the 
Allies. The unwillingness of the United States to defend its neutral 
rights in belligerent waters left the minor neutrals without a champion, 
and helpless before the superior might of their predatory neighbors. 
Hundreds of neutral ships went down as German submarine warfare 
assumed at once the unrestricted character that it had attained in the 
pieceding war only after more than two years of fighting, and at the cost 
of American participation on the Allied side. Stalin, the dictator of 
Russia, took advantage of the existing turmoil to exact special privileges 
from Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia that gave him a foothold on the 
Baltic coast; to wage a strictly imperialistic war on Finland, the one 
European nation that had consistently made its debt payments to the 
United States; and eventually to wrest Bessarabia and Bukovina (which 
had never been Russian) from Rumania. Against these aggressions 
only the Finns put up a fight. The world looked on with amazement 
and admiration while for months they held the infinitely superior power 
of their adversary at bay, but in the end Russian might won. In April, 
1940, the German armies overran Denmark and Norway, the former 
without resistance, and the latter in spite of all the help that AlHed ships 
and Allied troops could give. In May the Nazi Blitzkrieg struck Belgium 
and Holland with devastating fuiy, and by the end of June it had 
brought, not them alone, but France also, to surrender. Two weeks 
before France confessed defeat, Mussolini forced Italy into the war on 
Hitler’s side, while such of the lesser nations of Europe as had not yet 
been overrun also made every effort to curry favor with the victorious 
Reich. But early in July the British seized the greater portion of the 
French navy in order to prevent it from failing into Hitler’s hands and 
battened down to carry on the war alone. 

The record-breaking speed with which these events unfolded left 
Americans aghast. The neutrality laws were admirably designed to 
keep the United States out of the last war, but times had changed. 


1 On the debate over American isolation see C. A. Beard, A Foreign Policy for America 
(1940) ; A W. Dulles and H. F. Armstrong, Can America Stay Neuiral^ (1939); R. L. Buell, 
Isolated Amenca (1940); J. P. Warburg, Peace in Our Time? (1940). 
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American thinking had always been predicated upon the assumption that 
Egect of British navy was unbeatable, and that the war in Eu- 

Nazi rope could at worst end in nothing more objectionable than 

successes ^ stalemate. Indeed, to many observers the “peace with- 
out victory ” that Wilson had once preached seemed the ideal outcome. 
But now the danger of a complete German victory had to be faced. 
Suppose Hitler succeeded in sinking the British navy, or worse still, in 
capturing it. Would he then be content to rule in Europe and let 
America alone? What would be his attitude toward Latin America? 
Heretofore British economic interests and American national policy had 
coincided in relation to the Americas. The Monroe Doctrine had been 
possible no more because American sea-power stood back of it than be- 
cause the British, too, gave it tacit support. Would the United States 
eventually have to fight Hitler alone? And whether the war came to the 
New World or not, what would international relations be like with the 
democracy-hating dictatorships .supreme in Europe, Asia, and Africa? 

Faced by this unparalleled situation the people of the United States 
reluctantly turned their attention toward naval and military prepared- 
Large-scah ness on a scale never dreamed of before. Naval prepared- 
pieparedness ^ggg long been regarded with favor, but no attempt had 
been made to build up separate Atlantic and Pacific squadrons. The 
United States possessed a fleet approximately equal in strength to the 
British navy, and still somewhat superior to the Japanese. But Ameri- 
can strategists had never faced the possibility of an attack in the Atlantic 
and Pacific at the same time. They had assumed always that the 
Panama Canal would enable American ships to shuttle back and forth 
as needed from one ocean to another. Now, with Japan determined to 
push its "new order ” to unpredictable lengths in the Pacific, and with the 
plainly visible threat of German domination in the Atlantic, the country 
awoke with a start from its pleasant dream of security. Even the 
Panama Canal was vulnerable, if only an enemy nation could obtain a 
near-by American base for aircraft operation. 

The success of the German methods of land warfare had also to be 
taken into account. While the rest of the world had struggled inef- 
fectively with the problems of peace, the German nation had prepared 
for war. Under the complete domination of the Nazi hierarchy its 
people had been disciplined and trained, both physically and psycholog- 
ically, for the supreme effort that lay before them. Autocratic rulers 
had demanded and obtained perfect co-ordination of military might, on 
land, by sea, and in the air, regardless of aU hamstringing traditions. 
German scientists had turned their remarkable talents to the improve- 
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men! of the weapons of warfare found most useful in the last war, and 
had conducted a ceaseless search for new ways to strengthen the nation’s 
fighting power. While other nations had failed miserably to solve their 
problems of unemployment, Germany had devoted herself so intensely 
to the quantity production of war machines as to produce a chronic labor 
shortage. 

The various BlUzkriege by which the Nazi victories were won proved 
the potency of the new weapons, and the hopeless inadequacy of the old. 
The United States must re-equip its army for mechanized Lessons from 
warfare. In particular, tanks and airplanes must be pro- the Nazi 
duced and maimed in quantities never before thought neces- 
sary. If American sea-power should be overcome, the military invasion 
of the United States was no more an impossibility than it had been 
during the American Revolution or the War of 1812. Indeed, Canada, 
the northern neighbor of the United State.s, was already at war, and 
Winston Churchill, the fighting British Prime Minister who had suc- 
ceeded Chamberlain after the British debacle in Norway, had promised, 
in case the British I.sles were overcome, to move the British government 
to the New World and to cany on the struggle from there. Should 
Germany attempt to invade Canada, the Monroe Doctrine would 
automatically bring the United States into the war, and should such an 
invasion prove successful, the undefended border between the United 
States and its northern neighbor might not be the boon it had always 
seemed, To meet even a minor mechanized invasion, existing methods 
and weapons would be well-nigh helpless. 

The hasty realization that these dangers might not be mere figments 
of overheated imaginations led Congress early in June, 1940, to appro- 
priate at the President’s request more than three billion Lfemmeas- 
dollars for the national defense, and to make clear its inten- ures and 
tion of adding whatever other sums might be regarded as 
necessary. By the end of September total appropriations for defense 
purposes had reached the astounding figure of thirteen billion dollars. 
To facilitate further large-scale borrowmg, the national debt limit was 
raised to forty-nine billion dollars, but additional income and excise 
taxes were also voted, in defiance of the tradition that new taxes were 
not to be thought of in an election year. 

Appropriating the money, however, was quite a different thing from 
actual rearmament. At best, according to the Army and Navy Journal, 
the United States would still be “a year and a half hence, far behind the 
fighting forces of the European nations." Plans had yet to be forrhu- 
lated for adjusting the nation’s productive plant for the manufacture of 
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the tanJ<s, airplanes, and other mechanized equipment, and for raising 
and training the needed man-power. To put the nation on a war foot- 
ing, so far as industry was concerned, the President chose a commission 
of seven members, headed by William S. Knudsen, president of the 
General Motors Corporation, and Edward R. Stettiniu.s, Jr., chairman 
of the board of the United States Steel Corporation. To supervise the 
activities of army and navy, he broke precedents right and left by making 
Henry L. Stimson, formerly Secretary of State under Herbert Hoover, 
his Secretary of War, and Frank Knox, Republican Vice-Presidential 
candidate in 1936, his Secretary of the Navy. Still in supreme control, 
both as to industry and defense, was the President himself. When 
asked bluntly by Knudsen, “Who’s boss?” his instant reply was, “lam.” 

Unwilling to risk the delay involved in raising an army by volunteer- 
ing, the President urged Congress to adopt a conscription act comparable 
to the Selective Service Act of 1917. Thi.s plan met with the most de- 
termined opposition, but by the middle of September the administration 
leaders in Congress were able to score a complete victory. The new 
measure required all men between the ages of twenty-one and thirty-five 
inclusive to register for a year of military training, and on October 16 
approximately seventeen million citizens presented themselves for the 
draft. From this number the Army planned to call into service during 
the first year about eight hundred thousand men, and to replace them 
with a similar number each succeeding year, Each class, at the end of 
its period of training, was to remain subject to recall for emergency 
service during a ten-year period. Congress might also at any time de- 
clare the nation in peril, and hold the men in training under arms indefi- 
nitely. The law did not put an end to vokmteering, however, which was 
permitted both for one-year and for three-year terms. Presumably each 
volunteer who offered his services to his cormtry cut down by one man 
the number to be drafted, but the law forbade the offering of bounties for 
volrmteer's, and made no provision for the hiring of substitutes. Even 
before the Corrscription Act went into effect, the President had begun to 
call large rminbens of National Guardsmen into service, and with their 
help it was believed tlrat the Army would be able to give the raw recruits 
the training they needed. 

It was clear to everyone that the American program of defense would 
have little poirrt in case the British won the war. To a very great extent 
Destroyers On this account the American public took an increasingly 
to Britain favorable attitude toward “measures short of war,” while a 
irot inconsiderable number were ready to go the whole length of iirter- 
vention. When it became known that the British navy was perilously 
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short of destroyers, whereas the United States was not, a strong demand 
set in for selling outmoded American destroyers to the British, just as 
previously military airplanes had been sold to the Allies. Although 
specific legislation seemed to bar the way to any such action, the Presi- 
dent was advised by Attorney-General Jackson that his powers as 
Commander-in-Chicf of the Army and Navy would permit him to 
exchange the fifty obsolete destroyers for such naval bases as he might 
deem essential for the defense of the United States. Accordingly, the 
President announced early in September that the United States had 
leased from the British government eight bases, one each in Newfound- 
land, Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica, St. Lucia, Trinidad, Antigua, and 
British Guiana. When these advanced positions were fully equipped, 
it was supposed that the Atlantic coast line of the United States, as well 
as the Panama Canal, would be completely safeguarded against attack 
from the east. In return for this “dismemberment of the British Em- 
pire,” as the Axis Powers chose to term the deal, the destroyers were 
soon on their way across the Atlantic. That the beleaguered British, 
now fighting gamely against incessant attacks from the air and the 
threat of invasion by sea, could count on further aid from the United 
States when the need arose seemed evident. 

With foreign relations at so critical a stage, and with the necessity of 
speeding up the national defense program so obvious, many observers 
regarded the necessity of holding a presidential election in 
1940 as almost a calamity. In nations such as Great Brit- dmtial cam- 
ain, where the parliamentary system of government was in 
operation, an election could be postponed, but in the United States the 
Constitution was inexorable on this point; the election had to be held. 
A few theorists insisted that, in order to impress the world with the 
solidarity of American opinion, both parties should nominate Roosevelt 
for President and an outstanding Republican for Vice-President, but 
such a procedure was in actual fact impossible. Too many people had 
come to believe that Roosevelt hardly less than Hitler was the arch- 
enemy of manldnd, and that his removal from office was a matter of 
immediate necessity. Furthermore, the Repubhean leaders were con- 
vinced that in the elections of 1938 they could see a sure premonition of 
Republican victory in 1940. To disregard so auspicious an oppoi'trmity 
was more than political human nature could bear. 

Much depended upon whether or not Roosevelt would choose to run 
for a third term. That he would be the strongest candidate the Demo- 
crats could name, in spite of the third-term tradition, wds recognized 
on every hand. Among the men intimately associated with his ad- 
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ministration not one, save possibly Secretary Hull, had achieved suf- 
The third ficient prominence or prestige to be seriously considered 
term post; moreover, since Hull was in his late sixties he 

was generally accounted too old to make the race. If Roosevelt re- 
nounced the right to run again, it seemed reasonably certain that some- 
one thoroughly antagonistic to the New Deal would head the Democratic 
ticket. The Vice-President, John N. Garner, who had long been out of 
sympathy with the Roosevelt policies, early announced his candidacy, 
and while his age, like Hull’s, seemed to disqualify him, opponents of 
the President regarded his name as a good one around which to rally 
the anti-Roosevelt elements in the party. To the confusion of many 
would-be candidates, such as Postmaster-General Farley and Paul V, 
McNutt of Indiana — former Governor-General of the Philippines 
whom Roosevelt reluctantly placed at the head of the National Security 
Administration — the President consistently refused to state whether 
or not he would accept a third term, although the fact that he permitted 
his intimates to work strenuously in his behalf made it appear that he 
was at least open to conviction. The President’s reticence was annoying 
also to the Republicans, who would have felt far greater freedom in the 
selection of a candidate had they been assured that his opponent would 
be someone other than Roosevelt. 

Chief among the Republican aspirants for the nomination were 
Thomas E. Dewey, New York City’s youthful prosecutor; Senator 
Tiepuhlican Robert A. Taft of Ohio, son of WilHam Howard Taft; and 
aspirants Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan. In the pre- 
liminaiy campaigning Dewey achieved a considerable lead over his 
rivals. He toured the country, speaking vigorously and well, and in the 
states where presidential primaries were held his vote usually far out- 
distanced his competitors. Taft and Vandenberg made less spectacular 
efforts, but counted heavily on the support they were able to command 
among party regulars, who wanted one of their own kind to bo the 
Republican nominee. Late in the campaign the name of Wendell L. 
Willkie began to attract attention. Willkie had first achieved prom- 
inence as the head of Commonwealth and Southern, a public utilities 
holding company that the TVA “yardstick” policy had once threatened 
to put out of business; largely through Willkie’s efforts the TVA and 
various southern municipalities were persuaded to pay a fair price 
($79,600,000) for certain Commonwealth and Southern holdings. Like 
many another big business executive, Willkie posse.ssed unmistakable 
ability and 'unlimited self-assurance, but unlike some of his kind he 
knew also how to win friends among ordinary people. Born in Indiana 
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under humble circumstances, his was the typical American success 
story, and the amateur politicians who staged a whirhYind forty-eight- 
day campaign for him made the most of the argument that the United 
States needed more than anything else a businessman as President, 
By the last week in June when the Republicans gathered at Philadelphia 
it was generally conceded that if none of the three leading candidates 
could be named the nominee would be Willkie. 

As a matter of fact Willkie won an easier victory than his most opti- 
mistic supporters had thought possible. On the first ballot he had more 
votes than Vandenberg; by the fourth he was in the lead; WilMe and 
on the sixth he was nominated. The crumbling of the AfeiVar!/ 
strong Dewey and Taft delegations before the Willkie onslaughts was 
not difficult to explain. The majority of the convention did not really 
want to nominate WiUkie. He was a rank outsider who might he hard 
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to handle; a lifelong Democrat who had once been a delegate to a 
Democratic nominating convention, had voted for Roosevelt in 1932, 
and had Hated himself as a Democrat in the 1938-39 edition of Who’s 
Who in America. The galleries were packed for Willkie, but the dele- 
gates did not take him on that accoimt. They took him because he 
seemed to be the only man in sight with a chance to defeat the President. 
He had personality and glamor. “To my way of thinking,” a cor- 
respondent wrote in the Philadelphia Inquirer, "the Lord has sent us 
Wendell Willkie." For Vice-President the convention chose Senator 
Charles L. McNary of Oregon, whose connection with the ill-starred 
McNary-Haugen bills was expected to appeal to the fanner vote. 
McNary was also a strong believer in the governmental exploitation of 
hydroelectric' power, and thus a fair counterweight for the “utilities 
magnate” at the head of the ticket. 
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After the stirring scenes of the Philadelphia sessions, the Democratic 
meeting at Chicago in the middle of July seemed tame indeed. The 
master touch of “Jim” Farley, who had managed the two ii„oseveU 
preceding Democratic conventions so succes.sfully, was and 
lacking. Farley was there, hut he was an opponent of the 
third term, and was himself an active candidate for the nomination. 
Already his determination to retire from politics in case the President 
should be renominated was widely known. An overwhelming majority 
of the delegates were instructed for Roosevelt, but the President had 
not yet said that he would accept another nomination, and they needed 
someone to tell them what to do. A message from the White House 
helped not at all, for it stated merely that “the President never had, and 
has not today, any desire or purpose to continue in the office of President, 
to be a candidate for that office, or to be nominated by the convention 
for that office.” Finally, however, the bewildered delegates decided 
that a draft was in order, and on the first ballot shattered all precedents 
by nominating a sitting President for a third term. For Vice-President, 
at Roosevelt's dictation and wholly against their wishes, they chose 
Henry A. Wallace of Iowa, Roosevelt’s Secretary of Agriculture. Wal- 
lace was as definitely an ex-Ropubiican as Willkie was an ex-Demo- 
crat. 

Both conventions adopted platforms, the Democrats praising and the 
Republicans castigating the New Deal. But the platforms, as every- 
one knew, meant only what the candidates chose to make > 

them mean. Roosevelt’s record was not to be concealed, campaign 
but where did Willkie stand on the issues of the day? Al- 
ready he had made it clear that on many matters he saw eye to eye with 
the President, and as his campaign progressed it became increasingly 
apparent that the differences between the two contestants were by no 
means fundamental. Even such radical New Deal departures as were 
embodied in the social security program, the Hull trade treaties, and 
the new AAA, Willkie was not prepared to denounce in principle. In 
foreign affairs he favored as strongly as Roosevelt himself all aid short 
of war to Great Britain, and the destroyer deal he criticized only on the 
ground that the President had failed to take Congress into his con- 
fidence. On Far Eastern and Latin American policies he drew no recog- 
nizable distinction between where he stood and where the President 
stood. On preparedness he criticized the President’s methods and 
achievements, but not his purposes, and made an issue only of whether 
Willkie or Roosevelt was the better fitted to speed along the work. On 
conscription, too, he stood with the President, and by so doing helped 
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to defeat an attempt on the part of the anti-conscriptionists in Congress 
to postpone the first draft until after the election had been held. 

As a campaigner Willkie proved to he far less effective than his ad- 
mirers had hoped. He stumped the country with great energy, speaking 
to large and curious audiences, but rarely firing them with enthusiasm, 
At first he shouted into the loudspeakers until ho lost his voice, although 
the reception would have been far better had he spoken in a conversa- 
tional tone. His Indiana accent and his slovenly pronunciation did him 
no good. He promised to end the “drunken orgy of spending” and to 
provide “honest jobs for honest work in honest industry,” but the 
public bad heard such promises before, and wondered how they were to 
be redeemed. His most telling attacks against Roosevelt were on the 
ground that no one man was indispensable, and that a third term meant 
the substitution of dictatorship for democracy. 

It is possible that Willkie might have won had the election been held 
immediately after the nominating conventions; an early Gallup poll 

The results ™ campaign wore on 

it became evident that the advantage lay with Roosevelt. 
Even the fact that an overwhehning majority of the nation’s news- 
papers, including the influential New York Times, supported Willkie 
made little difference ; most of them had also supported Landon. Against 
Willkie’s words and promises the President could set momentous deeds, 
such as the sale of destroyers to Great Britain and the embargo on scrap 
iron to Japan. A Fortune poll, released in mid-September, showed 
53.2 per cent of the voters in favor of the President to only 35.6 per cent 
in favor of Willkie. Later polls showed that the persistence and pluck 
of the Republican candidate had made a deep impression upon the un- 
decided voters, and when finally John L. Lewis, militant CIO leader, 
came out for Willkie in a nation-wide broadcast, there were many who 
believed that Roosevelt’s defeat could he accomplished. It is possible 
that a series of addresses delivered by the President in the closing days 
of the campaign brought many waverers back to his standard. The 
deep interest of the public in the outcome is attested by the fact that 
about fifty million voters went to the polls, the largest number in history. 
Of these nearly fifty-five per cent voted for Roosevelt, who carried 38 
states with 449 electoral votes, while Willkie carried only ten states 
with 82 electoral votes. 
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Burleson, Albert H., Postmaster-General, 444 
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gration in industry, 3S1; unfair practices 
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“Buyers’ strike,” in 1921, 509 
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Cable, George W., writings of, 108 
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fUr-seal controversy, 300; gold in Klon- 
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Cana! Zone, government of, 348; part in 
Caribbean control, 372 
Cannon, Joseph G., Speaker of the House, 
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Cantigny, taken by American troops, 622 
Capone, “Scarfaoe Al," conviction of, 636 
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Carey Act, to promote irrigation, 396 
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372; U.S. efforts to control, 370, 433 
C’-irleton, .1. H., Union officer, 119 
Carlisle, John G., elected speaker, 200; 

Secretary of the Treasury, 257 
Carnegie, Andrew, sketch of, 62; philan- 
thropies, 98; attitude toward labor, 260; 
builds home for Pan-American Union| 
304; opposes annexation of Philippine.^, 
332; builds Hague Peace Palace, 378; 
sella out to United States Steel, 381 
“Carpet-bag rulo,’’ instituted, 35; opposi- 
tion to, 36; corruption of, 38; contribu- 
tions of, 39; excesses under Grant, 47; 
during election of 1876, 142; ended, 146 
Carranza, Venustiano, Mexican revolu- 
tionary, 405 

Carrington, H. B,, builds Fort Kearny, 127 
Carroll, Dr. Jomes, experiments on yellow 
fever, 330 

Cary, Samuel F., Greenback nominee for 
Vice-President, 141 

Castro, Ciprinno, Venezuelan dictator, 370 
Cathor, Willa, writings of, 039 
Catholic church. See Roman Catholic 
church 

Cattle industry, beginnings, 131; expansion 
into Northwest, 134; nature of, 136 
Ceiitcniiial Exposition, at Philadelphia, 113 
Central Pacific Railroad, charter, 75; 
construction diffiouRies, 76; completed, 
78 

Century of Progress Exposition, at Chicago, 
644 

Cervera, Pasoual, commands Spanish At- 
lantic squadron, 320; evades American 
fleet, 821; reaehos Santiago, 321; ordered 
to escape, 326 
Chaco, warfare in, 618 
Chamberlain, Clarence D., aviator, 628 
Chaplin, Charlie, motion picture star, 622 
Charleston, S.C., war devastation, 3; given 
Negro collector, 412 

Chase, Salmon P., Chief Justice, 41; Presi- 
dential ambitions, 42; legal-tender cases, 
45; aspires to Liberal Republican nomina- 
tion, 61 

Chatcau-Thierry, American troops used at, 
522 

Chaumont, in France, Pershing’s G.H.Q., 
522 

Chautauqua movement, supported by the 
churches, 295; nature of, 297 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, conneotiona 
west and south, 78 

Cheyenne Indians, on warpath, 125; Sand 
Creek massacre, 126; settlement in 
Indian Territory, 127 

Cheyenne, Wyoming, center of cattle in- 
dustry, 134 

Chicago, packing center, 08; fire of 1871, 80; 
Haymarket Riot in, 183; during Pullman 
strike, 263; holds World’s Fair (1893), 
279; Century of Progress Exposition, 644 
Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, ohart- 
ered, 78; western extension, 166 
Chicago, Rook Island and Pacific Railroad, 
chartered, 78; western extension, 166 
Chicheston Edward, British commander in 
Manila Bay, 320 
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Chief Joseph, Nez Perecs leader, 128 
Child labor, during seventies, 82; in southern 
mills, 225; gcneriil use of, 290; efforts to 
regulate, 394, 406; constitutional amcnd- 
meiit submitted, 407 ; Supreme Court on, 
455 

Children's Bureau, established, 455; work 
of, 459 

Chile, Civil War in, 304; relations with the 
United States, 305 

Chinn, danger of dismemberment, 356; 
Boxer uprising in, 357; at war with Ger- 
many, 496; relations with Japan, 551 
Chinese, used on Central Paciftc, 77; prob- 
lem of in California, 156; Exclusion Act, 
159 

Chisholm Trail, route of Long Drive, 132; 

pushed farther west, 134 
Chivington massacre, 126 
Choate, Joseph H., at second Hague Con- 
ference, 377 

Christensen, Parley P., Farmer-Labor 
nominee (1920), 588 

Christian Soienoe, founded, 109; doctrines 
of, 295 

Christianity. See Koligion 
Chryalor-Dodgo company, automobile man- 
ufacturers, 622; yields to "sit-down” 
strike, 677 

Churches. See Religion 
Chui'ohill, Winston, British Prime Minister, 
727 

Churohill, Winston, Conislon, 639 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Liberal Republican con- 
vention in, 51; center of “ pork-paoking ” 
industry, 08 

"Cipher dispatches,” in election of 1876, 
143 

Cities, growth of, 289; government of, 405; 

city manager plan, 408; city planning, 644 
Civil Rights Bill, passed by Congress, 23; 

passed over Johnson's veto, 24 
Civil service reform, urged on Congress, 
45; indifference of Grant toward, 50; de- 
manded by Liberal Republicans, 61; at- 
tempted by Hayes, 146; Flanagan on, 162; 
favored by Arthur, 195; Pendleton Act, 
190; Cleveland's record on, 205; Harrison's 
record on, 213; undermined by New Deal, 
703 

Civil Worlcs Administration (CWA), es- 
tablished, 668 

Civilian Conservation Corps (GCC), created, 
663 

Clapp, Moses E., insurgent senator, 423^ 
Clark, Champ, on Canadian reciprocity, 
432; candidate for Democratic nomina- 
tion (1912), 436 

Clark, E. E., “eminent sociologist, " 394 
Clark, William A., fortune of, 122 
Clarke, John H., appointed to Supreme 
Court, 491 n. 

Clarkson, J. S., removals of postmasters, 213 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act, terms of, 463 
“Magna Charta for Labor,” 454; labor 
injunctions, 584 

Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, Blaine’s efforts to 
modify, 194, 300; abrogated, 364 
Clemonoean, Georges, war aim, 631 ; member 
“Big Four,” 537 


■lemens, Samuel Langhorne, sketch of, 106; 
writings, 107; death of, 639 
Cleveland, Grover, elected governor of Now 
York, 201; favored by Mugwumps, 202; 
nominated for President, 203; sketch of, 
203; elected President, 205; on civil 
service reform, 205; on pensions, 207; 
battle-flag order, 207; tariff message, 208; 
renominated, 211 ; defeated for re-election, 
in 1888, 212; re-elected in 1802, 252; at- 
titude toward the depression, 256; inter- 
vention in Pullman strilre, 263; prevents 
annexation of Hawaii, 302; in Venezuelan 
boundary dispute, 305; efforts to avoid 
war with Spain, 310 

Cleveland, Ohio, eontor of oil industry, 67 
'Closed shop,” favored by A.F. of L., ISO 
Joal industry, in the New South, 224; in 
northern states, 392; in Alaska, 426 
lo-education, lieginnings of, 104 
'■'om'a Financial School, influenoe of, 266 
Jolfax, Schuyler, nominated for Vice- 
President. 40; in Credit Mobilier scandal, 
53 

Collentive security, advocated in U.S., 710; 

defended by F. D. Roosevelt, 720, 721 
Colombia, grants concos.sion to de Lessepa 
company, 365; propo-sod Hay-Herran 
treaty with U.S., 367; later relations with 
U.S.. 368, 369 

Colorado, beginnings, 117; admission, 118; 
Cripple Creek War, 264; voles for Bryan 
in 1900, 338; grants suffrage to women, 
408; votes for Bryim in 1908, 420; Klan 
activities in, 500 

Colored Alliance, affiliate of Southern Al- 
liance; 247 

Columbia, S.C., after the war, 4 
Commerce. See Foreign Trade 
Commerce, Department of, under Coolidge, 
583 

Commerce and Labor, Department of, es- 
tablished, 186, 390; divided, 431 
Commerce Court, created, 431; abolished, 
432 

Commission for the Relief of Belgium, 
headed by Hoover, 511, 607 
Commission form of city government, spread 
of, 408 

Commissioner of Education, office estab- 
lished, 96 

Committee for Industrial Organization 
(CIO), formation of, 676; introduces 
“sit-down” strike, 677 
Committee of Forty-Eight, seeks to form 
third party, 68S 

Committee on Public Information, oonsti- 
tiited, 507 

Communist Party, organized in the U.fi., 
588; inspired by Russia, 696; blamed for 
labor outbreaks, 677; "popular front” 
activities, 704 

Comstock Lode, disooverod, IIS; riches of, 
119; effect on value of silver, 151 
Conference for Progressive Political Action, 
formed, 588; activities of, 589 
Congress for Industrial Organization, adopts 
constitution, 077. See^ Committee for 
Industrial Organization 
Gonkling, Eoscoe, on Fourteenth Ainend- 
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ment, 24 ; “ boss ” of New York, 140; heads 
Stalwarts, 160; urges third term for Grant, 
161; resigns and seeks re-election, 194 
Connecticut, divorce laws, 84; Democratic 
gains in (1910), 431; votes for Hoover 
(1932), 658; Republican gains in (1938), 
711 

Connolly, Richard B., member Tweed Ring, 
88 

Connor, P. E.. campaign against Sioux, 12f> 
Conscription Act, of 1917, 500; of 1940, 734 
Conservation, favored by Populists, 251; 
urged by Theodore Roosevelt, 395; con- 
ference on, 397 ; National Conservation 
Commission, 398 

Constitution of the United States, on method 
of counting electoral votes, 142; on ter- 
ritories and dependencies, 342; Roosevelt’s 
interpretation of, 380; "twilight zone” 
between state and national authority, 
391; on nature of the Senate, 404; on 
disability of the President, 542 
Constitutions, state, during reconstruction, 
34; provisions in Missouri, 50; California 
constitution of 1877, 158; constitutional 
convention in New York, 400; provisions 
for popular government, 403 
Continental solidarity, emphasized at Lima 
Conference, 715; difficulties in the way of, 
717 

Continuous voyages, British interpretation 
of, 477 

Contraband, British practices regarding, 477 
Contract and Finance Company, in con- 
struction of Central Pacific, 77 
Convict labor, used to build the "New 
South," 222 

Cooke, Jay, financial activities, 59 
Cooley, Thomas M,, heads Inter-state Com- 
merce Commission, 172 
Coolidge, Calvin, nominated for Vice- 
President, 646; urges adherence to World 
Court, 553; ignores Tariff Commission, 
559; sketch of, 678; becomes President, 
579; economy program, 679; appointees 
of, 582; growing popularity of, 586; re- 
election, 592; refusal to run in 1928, 604 
Cooper, Peter, steel manufacturer, 62; 

Greenback nominee for President, 141 
Co-operative Marketing Act, adopted by 
Kentucky, 576 

Co-operatives, during Granger movement, 
96; favored by Knights of Labor, 182; 
sponsored by Farmers’ Alliances, 246, 
247; failure of Texas Exchange, 248; 
promoted by farmer organizations (1920’s) 
570; exempted from anti-trust laws, 578 
encouraged by Hoover, 010 
Copper mines, in Montana, 119; in the 
Southwest, 120 

Corbett, “Gentleman Jim,” boxer, 297 
Corn Islands, site for naval base, 372 
Cornell, Ezra, endows Cornell University 
98; locates lands, 99 
Cornell, Katherine, actress, 623 
Corporations, methods of finance, 86, 
special privileges of, 170; use of due 
process clause, 179; power over labor, 
ISO; increasing size of, 380; concern over 
establishment of Bureau of Corporations, 


390; opposition to conservation, 398; 
control state governments, 400; attacked 
by La Follette, 401; efforts to control 
U.S. Senate, 404; tend to overcapitalize, 
414; necessity conceded by Progressives, 
452; efforts to regulate, 453; wartime 
taxation of, 505; during prosperity^ of 
1920’s, 614; liberties curtailed by the 
New Deal, 702. See ako Business, In- 
dustry 

Corral system, in Cuba, 309 
'Jorrupt practices act, favored by Progres- 
sive Republicans, 433; enacted in New 
Jersey, 441 

iortolyou, George B., heads Bureau of 
Corporations, 413; Secretary of the 
Treasury, 415 

Cotton, seizures after Civil War, 5; culture 
of, 10; world demand for, 221; southern 
manufacture of, 222; utilization of cotton- 
seed, 223; methods of production, 226; 
one-crop evil, 229;^ low price of, 570; 
co-operative marketing of, 570; efforts to 
stabilize price of, 611; under AAA, (178; 
Cotton Control Act, 079 , declining market 
for, 686 

Coughlin, Father Charles E., radio orator, 
626; anti-Roosevelt views, 703 
Jouncil of National Defense, created, 487; 
activities of, 508 

loimtry stores, in post-war South, 10; 

crop-lien system, 227 
Cowboys, oharaotoristics, 132 
Cox, James M., Democratic nominee for 
President (1920), 647 
lox, Kenyon, painter, 279 
loxey, Jacob S., loads march on Washing- 
ton, 205 

Cramer, Charles F., adviser of Forbes, 663 
Crazy Horse, Sioux leader, 128 
Cr6dit Mobilier of America, purpose of, 53; 
activities, 77 

Creel, George, heads Committee on Public 
Information, 507 ; propaganda activities, 
530 

Crime of 1873, committed, 150; denuncia- 
tions of, 260 

Cripple Creek War, in Colorado, 264 
Crocker, Chailes, builder of Central Pacific, 
77 

Cromwell, William, counsel for New Pan- 
ama Canal Company, 366; aids Bunau- 
Varilla, 367 

Crop-lien system, in the South, 10, 227 
Crosby, Oscar ’T., co-ordinator of Allied 
purchases, 529 

Cuba, insurrection in, 308; nature of, 309; 
Spanish efforts to suppress, 309; Ameri- 
can protests, 310; popular demand for 
intervention, 312; war in, 320; surrender 
to U.S,, 330; promised freedom, 334; 
sanitary measures in, 339; Platt Amend- 
ment, 340; American authority with- 
drawn, 341; virtual protectorate of IJ.S., 
372; declares war on Germany, 496; 
revolution in, 713 

Cullom, Shelby M., heads committee to 
investigate railroads, 171 
Cummins, A. B., governor of Iowa, 402; 
insurgency of, 423 
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Currency. /See Money quealion 
Curlia, Charles, nominated for Vice-Presi- 
dent, 004; elected, 608, defeated for re- 
election, 654 

Curtis, G. W., Editor Harper’s Weekly, 44; 
heads Civil Service Commission, 45; 
favors re-election of Grant, 52; sketch of, 
91; opposes Blaine in 1884, 201; supports 
Cleveland, 203 

Custer, George A., Washita massacre, 120; 
Custer massacre, 128 

Cutting, Bronson, supports Roosevelt (1932) , 
668 

Czechs, emigration to United States, 73, 189 

Dakota Territory, growth of, 237; drouth 
in, 238 

Dana, Charles A., editor, 297 
Danbury Hatters' Case, significance of, 454 
Daniel, John W., temporary chairman 
Democratic convention (1896), 270 
Daniels, Josephus, Heoretary of the Navy, 
444 

Daugherty, Harry M., Attorney-General 
under Harding, 549; intimacy with Hard- 
ing, 662; brought to trial, 563; prosecutes 
“reda," 507; influonoes Harding appoint- 
ment^ 583 

Davis, Cushman K., member peace delega- 
tion (1898), 330 

Davis, David, Ex parte MilUoan, 37 ; aspires 
to Liberal Republioan nomination, 61; 
oloctod to U.S, Senate, 143 
Davis, Henry Gassaway, Demooratio candi- 
date for Vice-President (1904), 413 
Davis, John W,, Demooratio nominee for 
President (1924), 591 

Davis, Norman H., at Geneva conference, 
720 

Dawes, Charles G., promotes unified system 
of supply for Allies, 629; becomes Director 
of the Budget, 558; Republioan nominee 
for Vice-President (1924), 691; elected, 
692; Dawes Plan for reparations, 597; 
heads RFC, 649 

Dawes, H. L., on tariff reform, 198 
Dawes Act, granting Indians lands in sever- 
alty, 129 

Day, William R., Secretary of State, 312; 

heads peace delegation, 330 
Daylight saving, instituted by Fuel Admin- 
istration, 513 

Deadwood, Black Hills mining town, 123 
Debs, Eugene V., sketch of, 262; defies court 
injunction, 264; Socialist candidate for 
President (1900), 339; in later campaigns, 
421; largo vote for in 1912, 438; impris- 
oned, 508; polls heavy vote in 1920, 588 
Debt, Confederate, unpaid, 4; demand for 
repudiation, 16; in Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, 26. 

Debt, United States, Republicans favor pay- 
ment, 41; in coin or equivalent, 45; re- 
duced by Mellon, 680; increased under 
Hoover, 662; increased by the New Deal, 
702; debt limit raised, 727 
Deolaration of London, fails of ratification, 
378 ; not binding in the World War (1914) 
476 

Delaware, votes for Hoover (1932), 658 


Do Leon, Daniel, Socialist leader, 421 
DeLcsseps, Ferdinand, forms Panama Canal 
Company, 365 
De Lima vs. Bidwell, 342 
De Lome letter, publication of, 310 
Democratic party, supports Johnson, 23; 
feared by industrialists, 27; joined by 
southern whites, 35; convention of 1868, 
42; supports Greeley in 1872, 52, gains 
durlng_ seventies, 139; in election of 1876, 
141; dissensions in, 101; on tariff reform, 
199, 200, 209; one-party system in the 
South, 229; Alliance influence in, 249, 
250; splits on money question, 257; drift 
toward free .silver, 269; turns conservative 
in 1904, 413; victories in 1910, 431; re- 
turns to power (1913), 446; re-elects 
Wilson, 491; loses House of Representa- 
tives (1918), 534; dissensions over Klan 
issue, 590; splits over Smith in 1928, 
605, 008; returned to power, 658; ooro- 
mitted to experimentation, 705 
Dcnby, Edwin, transfers naval oil reserves 
to Interior Department, 563 
Denman, William, heads Shipping Board, 
510 

Densmoro, James, promotes typewriter, 17f 
Denver and Rio Cirande Railroad, construe/ 
tion of, 166 

Dependents' Pension Act, passed, 216 
Depressions, after 1873, 59; effect on busi’ 
ness, 104; after 1893, 255; after 1919, 
669; after 1929, 616 

Desert Land Aet, for sale of government 
land, 234 

Dewey, George, sent to Asiatic waters, 316; 
battle of Manila Bay, 318; made Rear- 
Admiral, 319; position in Manila Bay, 
319 

Dewey, John, educational philosophy, 636 
Dewey, Thomas E., New York prosecutor, 
635; seeks Republican nomination, 730 
Diaz, Porflrio, Dictator of Mexico, 463; 
resigns, 464 

Diederichs, Otto von, German commander 
in Manila Bay, 319 
Dingley Tariff, terms of, 276 
Diplomacy. Sea Foreign policy 
Direct primaries, established in Wisconsin, 
401; elsewhere, 402; preferential primaries 
in senatorial elections, 404; favored by 
insurgents, 428, 433; in presidential nom- 
inations (1912), 435; (1920), 546; (1940), 
730 

Disney, Walt, popularizes animated car- 
toons, 623 

Disputed election of 1876, 142 
Dix, Dorothea L., reformer, 112 
Doctrine of Isolation, defined, 299; threats 
to, 355; ignored by Theodore Roosevelt, 
377; by Woodrow Wilson, 637; contra- 
dicted by League of Nations, 539; violated 
by Harding's Four-Power Pact, 661; 
tmdormined by economic developments, 
695; oentradiots economio realities, 599; 
affected by depression conditions, 616 
Doheny, Edward L., involved in oil seandala, 
664 

Dollar diplomacy, in Caribbean zone, 374; 
in the Far East, 433 
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“Dollar-malching,” in educational grants, ' 
459; for good roads, 460 
Dolliver, Jonathan P., insurgent senator, 
423; correspondence with Pinchot, 427 
Dominioaii Republic, indebtedness of, 371; 

U.S. intervention in, 373 
Donnelly, Ignatius, Populist orator, 248; 
presents Alliance platforni, 250; on 
Bryan, 270; nominated for Vice-President 
(1900), 338 

Dorsey, Stephen W., involved in star-route 
frauds, 195 

Douglas, Stephen A., monument unveiled, 27 
Douglas, William 0., appointed to Supreme 
Court, 709 

Downes vs. Bidwell, 342 
Drngo Doctrine, as,serted, 371 
Drake, Edwin, bores for oil, 84 
Dreiser, Theodore, An American Tragedu, 
839 

Drew, Daniel, business practices, 85 
Drummond, Henry, on evolution, 295 
Dry-farming, efforts to promote, 398 
Duo process of law, in Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, 24; in Granger cases, 94; used by 
corporations, 179 

Dumba, Constantin, propaganda activities, 
480 

Dunne, Finley Peter, creator of "Mr. 
Dooley," 343; on Roosevelt's attitude 
toward the trusts, 385 
Durant, William C., founds General Motors, 
620 

Durbin, Deanna, screen star, 623 
Dyea, coveted by Canada, 362 

Eads, James B., bridge-builder, 80 
Eastman, Joseph B., Railroad Co-ordinator, 
690 

Eaton, Dorman B., Civil Service Commis- 
sioner, 196 

Economic revolution, progress of, 60; aooel- 
erated by Civil War, 68; now industries, 
71; effect on education, 100; railroads’ 
contribution to, 172; eSeot on American 
society, 283, 284. See also Business, Cor- 
porations, Industry 

Economy Act, signed by F. D. Roosevelt, 
661 

Eddy, Mary Baker G., author of Science and 
Health, 109 

Edison, 'Thomas A., sketch of, 173; inventor 
of motion pictures, 022 
Edmunds, George F., candidate for Repub- 
lican nomination (1880), 101; favored by 
Indejpendents in 1884, 201 
' Education, provisions for in reconstruction 
constitutions, 34; advances during the 
seventies, 96; high schools, 96; universi- 
ties, 97; Morrill Act, 99; law schools, 102; 
women's oolloges, 104; public education, 
295; in Philippines, 345; federal grants in 
aid of, 469; during World War, 617;recent 
developments in, 036 ; criticisms of higher 
education, 637 

Egan, Patrick, American minister to Chile, 
304; recaU demanded by Chile, 306 
Eggleston, Edward, writings of, 108 
Eighteenth Amendment, adopted, 408 
El Caney, engagement at, 825 


Elections, of 1866, 20; of 1808, 40, 87; of 
1870, 48; of 1872, 62; of 1874, 139; of 1870 
141; of 1878, 149; of 1880, 163; of 1882 
196; of 1884, 205; of 1886, 209; of 1888 
212; of 1890, 220, 249; of 1892, 252; of 
1894, 267; of 1896, 274; of 1898, 277, 336- 
of 1900, 338; of 1902, 413; of 1904, 413; of 
1906, 413; of 1908, 413, 420; of 1910, 430' 
of 1912, 438; of 1914, 488; of 1916, 491; of 
1918, 534; of 1920, 547; of 1922, 689; of 
1924, 592; of 1928, 008; of 1930, 653; of 
1932, 058; of 1934, 704; of 1036, 707 
Electoral Commission, in election of 1870, 
143 

Electric lighting, comes into use, 174 
Elgin, 111,, watch-making center, 71 
Eliot, Charles W., made president of Har- 
vard, 97; experiments with elective sys- 
tem, 100; improves medical education, 
102; influence of, 296; elective system 
criticized, 637 
Elk Hills, oil scandal, 503 
Elkina Act, forbids rebates, 390 
Ely, Richard T., economist, 296 
Emergency Banking Act, signed by Roose- 
velt, 661; indicates nature of New Deal, 
664 

Emergency Fleet Corporation, bogiirs to 
operate, 487 ; accomplishments of, 610 
Emorgoney Immigration Act (1921), terms 
of, 561 

Emergency Railroad Transportation Act, 
690 

Emergency Relief Organization, set up by 
Hoover, 649 

Emergency Tariff Act, terms of, 569 
Employers’ liability laws, advocated by 
Theodore Roosevelt, 394; passed by the 
states, 406 

"Endless chain," gold purchases under 
Cleveland, 257 

Enforcement Acta, against Ku IQux Klan, 48 
England. See Groat Britain 
English, William H., candidate for Vice- 
President, 162 

Equity Co-operative Exchange, subsidiary 
of American Society of Equity, 572 
Erie Railroad, western connections, 78; 
stock manipulations by Daniel Drew, 86; 
growth of, 166; bankruptcy of, 265 
Esoh-Cummins Act, terms of, 554; designed 
to take government out of business, 580 
Espionage Act, limits personal liberty, 508 
Evans, John, governor of Colorado, 126 
"Ever-normal granary," promoted by Sec- 
retary Wallace, 685 

Evolution, scientific doctrine of, 294; con- 
troversy over, 295; increasing acceptance 
of, 032 

Ex parte Milligan, 37 

Expedition Act, speeds consideration of 
Northern Securities case, 386 
Export debenture plan, for relief of agricul- 
ture, 602; attempted inclusion in Hawley- 
Smoot Tariff, 612 

Exports Council, absorbed by War Trade 
Board. 614 

Express companies, in the Far West, 121; 
government operation of, 513; American 
Railway Express Go., 654 
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Fairbanks, Cliarlos W., elaoted Vioe-Presi- 
dont (1904), 413; nominated for Vice- 
President in. 1916, 489 
Fairbanks, Douglas, motion picture star, 622 
Fall, Albert B., Secretary of the Interior un- 
der Harding, 549; accepts bribes from oil 
Interests, 663; convicted, 564 
Farley, .lames A., cancels air-mail contracts, 
629; Roosevelt’s campaign manager 
(1932), 654; Postmaster-General, 600; as 
patronage broker, 663; predicts Demo- 
cratic landslide (193Q), 706; candidate for 
Democratic nomination (1940), 730; re- 
signs from cabinet, 733 
Farm Bloc, formed, 570 
Farm Credit Administration (FCA), handles 
rural credits, 682 

Farm orders, Grangers, 93; Farmers' alli- 
ances, 245; American Society of Equity, 
458; Farmers' Union, 458; National Non- 
Partisan League, 458; during 1920’s, 572 
Farm Security Administration (FSA), New 
Deal agency, 083 

Farmor-Labor Party, in Minnesota, 575; in 
campaign of 1920, 6SS; during 1930'a, 711 
Farmers’ Allianoo, members in Congress, 
220; beginnings of, 245; seeks union of all 
farm orders, 250; decline of, 254 
Farmers' Declaration of Independence, 
Granger document, 94 
Farmers' Holiday Aasooiallon, attempts 
strike, 652 

Farmers' Mutual Benefit Association, farm 
order, 245 

Farmers’ Union, growth of, 468, 672 
Fascism, under Mussolini, 604 
Federal Board of Mediation, replaces Rail- 
road labor Board, 565 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, wars on 
racketeers, 636 

Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, New 
Deal agency, (184 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
(FDIC), New Deal agency, 688 
Federal Elections BiU, championed by 
lodge, 219; unpopularity of, 220 
Feder^ Emergency Relief Administration 
(FERA), created, 667 

Federal Farm Board, created, 610; discon- 
tinued, 611; surpluses used for reliof, 649; 
absorbed into FCA, 682 
Federal Farm Loan Board, created, 458; 
merged in FCA, 682 

Federal Highways Act, passed in 1916, 400; 

resulting good roads, 619 
Federal Housing Administration (FHA), 
New Deal agency, 692 
Federal Land Banks, created, 458; duties 
extended, 577 

Federal Powor Commission, activities of. 

693 . 

Federal Radio Commission, heenses broad- 
casting stations, 624 

Federal Reserve System, established, 449; 
described, 450; shoulders war burdens, 
616; permits credit expansion, 572; gov- 
erning board expanded, 577 : under Cc 
idge, 583 ; supports stock speculation, 614, 
617; (Jlass-Steagall Act, 688 ; during reces- 
sion of 193'7-38, 710 


Federal Securities Act, New Deal measure, 
689 

Federal Surplus Commodities Commission, 
distributes farm pi oducts, 608 
Federal Trade Commission, created. 453; 
under Cooliclge, 582 

Federal Water-Power Commission, activities 
of, 693 

“Fellow-servant” doctrine, abrogated in the 
states, 400 

Foiuan Movement, affects Canadian rela- 
tions, 66 

Fertilizers, manufactured in the South, 224 
Fettcrman massacre, m Wyoming, 127 
Field, Cyrus W., lays transallantic cable, 173 
Field, James G., candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent, 251 

Fifteenth Amendment, adopted, 36 
“Fifth column’' activities, feared in Amer- 
ica, 716 

Filibustering, during Cuban insurrection, 
308; Cleveland’s efforts to prevent, .310 
Finland, declares iiidopendeuce, 526, pays 
war debt to U.S., 596, 653; invaded by 
Russia, 725 

Finley, Dr. Carlos J., blames mosquitoes for 
yellow fever, 339 

Fish, Hamilton, .Secretary of State, 44. nego- 
tiates Treaty of Washington, 67 
Fisheries, dispute with Great Britain over, 
57 

Fisk, James, in gold conspiracy, 52; extrava- 
gance, 83; railroad activities, 86 
Fisk University, Negro oolloge, 104 
Fiske, John, philosopher, 103 
Five CivUized Tribes, holdings reduced, 127 
Flagler, H. M., oil refiner, 67 
“Floaters,” in Indiana polities, 211 
Florida, in election of 1876, 142; end ot 
carpet-bag rule, 145 

Flour-milling, beginnings of, 69; roller proc- 
ess, 70; organization of the industry, 381 
Fooh, Ferdinand, in supreme command, 522. 

agrees to armistice, 534 
Folger, William J., defeated for governor of 
New York, 201, 203 

Folk, Joseph W., St, Louis prosecutor, 402 
Food Administration, established. 511; 

eifect on American food habits, 670 
Football, conquers colleges, 297 
Foraker Act, provides government for 
Puerto Rico, 342 

Forbes, Charles R., heads Veterans’ Bureau, 
549; found guilty of fraud, 663 
Force Bill, championed by Lodge, 219; un- 
popularity of, 220 

Ford, Henry, contest with Newberry, 541;' 
bids for Muscle Shoals, 582; production 
methods, 584, 620; refuses to co-operate 
with NRA, 674 

Forduey-McCumber Act, terms of, 659; 
effect of, 618 

Foreign policy of U.S., during Grant’s ad- 
ministration, 65; Treaty of Washington, 
67; widening scope of, 299, under Blaine. 
300; in the Pacific, 301; Pan-Americanism, 
303; Venezuelan Controversy, 305; rela- 
tions with Spain over Cuba, 310; peace 
with Spain, 329; open-door policy, 366; 
Alaskan boundary dispute, 362; Hay- 
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Piiuncefote treaties, 364; Hay-Hcrran Friar lands, in Philippines, 344 
Treaty, 367; Hay-Bunau-Yarilla Treaty, Frick, Henry Clay, heads Carnegie Steel 
308; Venezuelan incident (1902), 371; Company, 261; attacked by Alexander 
Caribbean control, 372; “dollar diplo- Berkman, 261 

macy,” 374; American neutrality (1914), Frontier, significance of, 280; disappearance 
474; Lusitania, 482; War Tvith (Germany, of, 284; influence of, 285 
496; Paris Peace Conference, 536; war Frost, Robert, wintings of, 640 
debts problem, 595 ; KeUogg-Briand peace Fry, Lewis G., leads march of the unem- 
paot, 598; “good neighbor” policy, 713; ployed, 266 

Canadian relations, 714; “ continental soli- Frye, William R., member peace delegation 
darity,” 715; the Far East, 717 (1898), 330 

Foreign trade, stimulated by Department of Fuel Administration, organized, 512 

Commerce, 683; increasing importance of, “Full Dinner Pail,” as campaign issue, 338 
595; unbalanced condition of, CIS Fuller, Melville W., Chief Justice, 432 

Forests, destruction of, 395; beginning of Fur-seals controversy, Blaine’s part in, 300; 

conservation, 397 settlement of, 301 

Fort Benton, Montana, reached by steam- Furuseth, Andrew, heads Seamen's Union, 
boats, 119 456 

Fort Cl. F. Smith, constructed, 127 "Fusion,” between Populists and Repuhli- 

Fort Kearney, on Oregon Trail, 124 cans, 268 

Fort Kearny, on Bozeman Trail, 127 

Fort Knox, gold depository, C88 Gage, Lyman P., Secretary of the Treasury, 

Fort Laramie, on Oregon Trail, 124 277 

Fort Yuma, railroad through, 165 Gallup poll, follows sampling method, 706 

"Forty acres and a mule," froedmen’s am- Galveston, Tex., after Civil War, 4; eommis- 
bition, 8, 10 sion plan of government, 405 

Foster, William Z,, Communist candidate, Gambling, during 1870’s, 84; in the mining 
658 West, 120; efforts to wipe out, 408 

“ Four-minute men,” promote Liberty loans, Garfield, Harry A., heads Fuel Administra- 
604 tion, 612 

Four-Power Pact, on Pacific affairs, 551 Garfield, James A., nominated for President, 
Fourteen Diamond Rings Case, on Philip- 101; elected, 103; sketch of, 191; death 
pine tariff policy, 343 of, 192 

Fourteen Points, statement of, 531 ; altered Garland, Hamlin, A Son of the Middle Bor- 
in pre-armiatioe negotiation.^, 633; dis- der, 630 

regarded in Treaty of Versailles, 537 Garner, John N., elected Speaker, 653; 
Fourteenth Amendment, submitted, 24; duo elected Vice-President, 658; re-elected, 
process clause, 179 707 ; candidate for presidential nomination 

France, founds exchange professorships, 365; (1940), 730 

interests in. China, 356; agrees to Boxer Garrison, Lindley M., Secretary of War, 486 
settlement, 358; part in Algeoiras confer- General Board, established for U.S. Navy, 
enoe, 376; investments in Mexico, 463; 618 

European allies, 469; danger of defeat. General Motors Corporation, established in 
499; war debts settlement, 696; rejects 1908, 620; jdelds to "sit-down” strike, 677 
Auatro-German customs union, 652; de- General Munitions Board, absorbed by War 
dares war on Germany, 724; defeated, 725 Industries Board, 614 
Frankfurter, Felix, heads War Labor Poli- General Staff, established for U.S. Army, 
oies Board, 616; becomes Associate Jus- 348 ; plans for raising an army, 500 ; revises 
tioe, 709 plans for war in France, 520 

Frazier, Lynn J., governor of North Dakota, Gentlemen’s agreement, between U.S. and 
576; elected to U.S. Senate, 589; sponsors Japan, 360 

Frazier-Lemke Act, 683 George, Henry, Progress and Poverty, 239 ; 

Free lands, as "safety valve,” 82; rapid use single tax theories, 241 

of, 239; "passing of,” 241, 283 George, Milton, founds Farmers’ Alliance 

Free passes, given by railroads, 177; at- (northern), 246 

tacked by Western Rural, 246; attacked by George, W. F., opposed by Roosevelt, 711 
La FoUotte, 401 George W ashinglon, carries American peace 

Free silver. See Silver as currency delegation to Europe, 536; sent for by 

Freedmen’s Aid Society, work with Negroes, Wilson, 538 

9 Georgia, readmitted, 36 ; cotton industry in, 

Freedmen's Bureau, established, 7; activi- 223; shortage of banldng facilities in, 227; 
ties, 7, 10; proposed bill to continue, 22; Alliance successes in, 249; in TVA area, 

bill vetoed by Johnson, 23; passed over 693 

Johnson's veto, 24. German-Amerioans, attitude during the 

Freedom of the seas, advocated by House, World War, 475; oppose Wilson’s re-elec- 
481; omitted from armistice terms, 634 tion, 488; compelled to buy bonds, 604; 
Freighting, in the Far West, 120, 122 persecution of, 517 ; oppose Treaty of Ver- 

Frelmghuysen, Frederick 'T., Secretary of sallies, 640 

State, 303 Germany, emigration from to United States, 

French, Daniel Cheater, sculptor, 279 72, 189, 284; interests in Samoa, 302; 
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friendly altitude toward U.S., 355; inter- 
ests in China, 356; eudoraea open-door, 
policy, 358; differences with Venezuela 
(1902), 370; possible interests in Domini- 
can Republic, 372; efforts to safeguard in- 
terests in Morocco, 376; protests against 
A.merican pork, 391 ; investments in Mex- ■ 
ico, 463 ; allies of, 469 ; declarations of war 
(1914), 473 ; offers negotiated peace (1916), 
492; inaugurates unrestricted submarine 
warfare, 494; at war with U.S., 496; makes 
peace with Russia, 522; plans for coii- 
ciuost, 527 ; complete defeat of, 526, 633 ; 
revolution in, 533; accepts responsibility 
for war losses, 538; disarmament of, .539; 
Harding signs separate peace with, 544, 
650; reparations problem, 697; signs 
Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact, 599; Lau- 
sanne settlement, 652 ; allianoo with Japan, 
716; campaign against Poland, 723; over- 
runs western Europe, 725; military meth- 
ods, 726 

Geroiiimo, Apache chieftain, 128 
"Ghost Dancers," among Dakota Indians. 
129 

Gilbert and Solomon Islands, awarded to 
Great Britain, 303 

Gilman, Daniel Coit, president of Johns 
Hopkins, 98 

Ginn, Edward, establishes World Peace 
foundation, 378 

Girard, Stephan, philanthropist, 98 
Girdler, T. M,, heads Ropublio Steel Cor- 
poration, 677 

Glasgow, Ellon, writings of, 639 
Glass, Carter, frames Federal Reserve Act, 
449 ; sponsors Glaas-Steagall Act, 688 
Glavis, Louis R., dismissed from office, 427 
Gleaves, Albert, organizes convoy system, 
519; success of the "Atlantic ferry,” 621 
Godkin, E. L., editor New York Nalion, 44; 
sketch of, 90; on signilioanco of the fron- 
tier, 282 

Goethals, George W., builds Panama Canal, 
309; heads Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
610 

Gold conspiracy, by Fisk and Gould, 52 
Gold Democrats, in campaign of 1896, 272 n. 
Gold reserve, accumulated by Sherman, 147 ; 
strained by Sherman Silver Purchase Act, 
217 ; decline of under Harrison, 254; rea- 
sons for depletion, 266; gold purchases un- 
der Cleveland, 257; under Federal Re- 
serve System, 450; Gold Reservo Act, 
687 

Gold standard, advocated by Republicans, 
269, 273; enaoted into law, 277; supported 
by Parker (1904), 413; dining World War, 
516; maintained by Hoover, 651; aban- 
doned by Great Britain, 652; abandoned 
byU.S., 087 

"Golden Spike Special,” celebrates comple- 
tion of Northern Pacific, 166 i 

Gomez, Maximo, Cuban leader, 308 
Gompers, Samuel, sketch of, 186; on. condi- 
tions in coal industry, 392; supports war 
policy, 516 

“ Good neighbor ” policy, under F. D. Roose- 
velt, 713 

Goodhue, Bertram, architect, 642 


Gore, Thomas P., on jlmerican neutrality, 
483 

Gorgas, William C., begins sanitation of 
Havana, 330; sanitation of Canal Zone, 
369 

Gough, John B., temperance reformer, 110 
Gould. Jay, in Gold conspiracy, 52; relations 
with Grant, 53; railroad activities, 86; 
unpopularity of, 183 

Graduate schools, established in America, 
102; multiplication of, 636 
Grady, Henry W., preaches southern in- 
dustrialization, 222 

Grain Corporation, during World War, 511 
Grain Stabilization Corporation, activities 
of, 611 

Grand Army of the Republic, works for pen- 
sions, 207; opposes Cleveland, 212; ex- 
pands in New West, 242 
Grand Rapids, Mich., furniture oonter, 224 
Grandfather clause, in southern constitu- 
tions, 219 

Grange, origins of, 93; legislation against 
railroads, 94; oo-operatives, 95; in Cali- 
fornia, 157, 158; effects of, 169; survivals 
of, 672; favors export debenture plan, 602 
Grant, U.S., report on the South, 22; favored 
by the Radicals, 28: named Secretary of 
War, 31; nominated for President, 40; 
elected, 43; chooses cabinet, 44; enforces 
Ku Klux Act, 48; re-elected, 62; part in 
gold conspiracy, 53; desires to annex 
Santo Domingo, 55; entertained by Fisk, 
83; third-term movement, 161 
Gray, George, member peace delegation 
(1898), 330; opposes annexation of the 
Philippines, 331 

Great American Desert, myth of, 231, 238 
Great Britain, emigration to U.S., 72, 73, 
189, 284; interests in Samoa, 302; Ven- 
ezuelan boundary dispute with U.S., 306; 
policy toward U.S., 307; naval rivalry 
with, 315; efforts to secure alliance with 
IT.S., 355; interests in China, 356; co-oper- 
ates with U.S., 358; allianoo with Japan, 
359; Alaskan boundary settlement, 362; 
Hay-Pauncefote treaties with U.S., 364; 
differences with Venezuela (1902), 370; 
part in Algeciras Conference, 370; invest- 
ments in Mexico, 463; European allies, 
469; declares war on Germany (1914), 
474; views on neutral rights, d76;_ suc- 
cessful propaganda in U.S., 497; iniured 
by submarine, 499; war aims of, 630; part 
in socret treaties, 537 ; immigrant quota to 
U.S,, 561; declining imports from U.S., 
670; war clebt funded, 596; change to high ' 
tariff policy, 613; abandons gold stand- 
ard, 652; reciprocal trade treaty with U.S. , 
712; declares war on Germany, 724; fights 
alone, 725 

Great Depression, background of, 014; Panic 
of 1929, 61A, causes of, 616 
Great Northern Railroad, constructed, 1G8; 
success of, 16S 

Greeley, Horace, opposes “Grautism,” 60; 
Liberal Republican, nominee, 51 ; accepted 
by Democrats, 62; defeated, 52; death, 62; 
comments on Pike’s Peak Gold Rush, 117; 
on tariff protection, 198 ; influence of, 297 
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Indiana, divorce laws, 84; "floaters” in 
elections, 211; lOan activities in, 590 
Indians, attack stage-coaohes, 121; break- 
down of old policy toward, 124; Sioux out- 
break in Minnesota, 125; Arapabo and 
Cheyenne, 125; Sand Creek massacre, 126; 
study of by Congress, 127 ; councils with, 
127; pauperization, 128; Custer massacre, 
128; lands in severalty, 129; education of 
children, 130 

Industrial unions, favored by Debs, 262; by 
CIO, 676 

Industrial Workers of the World, radical 
labor union, 456 

Industry, advantage over agriculture, 60; 
steel, 61; oil, 63; stimulated by Civil War, 
67; meat-packing, 68; flour-milling, 70; 
revolutionary developments in, 71; mo- 
nopolistic tendencies of, 85; aHocted by 
Granger deoisions, 94; concentrations in, 
172, 175, 177; growth in the South, 222; 
supremacy in national life, 242; over-ex- 
pansion during eighties, 256; favored by 
McICinley, 274; integration in, 381; efforts 
to restore competition, 388; attitude 
toward labor, 393; government regulation, 
400; depression of early 1920^3, 669; 
methods of, 584; enormous expansion of, 
595, 610; opposes NRA, 676; O’Mahoney 
investigation of, 710; preparedness aothd- 
ties of, 728. See also Business, Corpora- 
tions 

Influenza, ravages during World War, 517 
Inftersoll, Robert G., on Blaine, 201 
Initiative and referendum, use of, 403 
favored by Progressive Republicans, 433 
Injunotions, use during Pullman strike, 264; 
limitations favored by Theodore Roose- 
velt, 394; restrictions set by Clayton Act, 
454, 684; revival under Harding, 583 
Inland Waterways Commission, surveys 
water routes, 397 

Inquiry, The, under Colonel House, 632 
Installment buying, growth of, 580, 617 
Insular cases, decided by Supreme Court, 
342 

Insull, Samuel, utilities magnate, 689 
Insurance companies, failures, 86; investi- 
gated by Hughes, 417 

Insurgency, in the Senate, 423 ; in the House, 
427; the insurgent program, 433; during 
Hoover's administration, 610 
Intemperance, during 1870’s, 84; efforts of 
reformers, 110 

Interlocking directorates, become common, 
,, 381 ; B^an favors prohibition of, 420 

Intermediate Credits Act, farm relief meas- 
ure, 577 

International Law, attempts to codify, 378 
history of, 476 

Interstate Commerce Commission, estab- 
lished, 172; attempts to regulate railroads, 
382, 388; powers increased by Hepburn 
Act, 390; by Marm-Elkina Act, 431; by 
Esch'Cummins Act, 654; under Coolidge, 
682; regulates air-mail contracts, 629; es- 
tablishes two-cent passenger rate, 690 
powers extended to motor buses and 
trucks, 691 

Iowa, Granger laws, 94: "Iowa idea,” 422 


votes for Wilson (1916), 491; boom in 
farm lands, 566 

rish-Americans, in Fenian movement, 50; 
new arrivals, 72; employed on Union Pa- 
cific, 70; influence in politics, 161; opposi- 
tion to Wilson, 489; oppose League of Na- 
tions, 540; favor admission of Ireland to 
League, 543 

Iron mines, in the South, 224; in Minnesota 
and Michigan, 381 

‘Ironclad oiitli," in second Congressional 
plan, 30 

lions, Martin, strike leader, 183 
Irrigation, introduced into Colorado, 117; 
water shortage in California, 157; under 
Desert Land Act, 234 ; survey of irrigation 
sites, 396 

Isolation. See Doctrine of Isolation 
Isthmian Canal Commission, appointed by 
McKinley, 366 

Italy, emigration from toD.S., 73, 189; differ- 
ences with Venezuela (1902), 370; war 
with Turkey, 470; Italia irredenta, 471; 
in World War, 496, 626; dispute over 
Fiumc, 538; ambitions favored by Italian- 
Amerioans, 540; immigrant quota to U.S., 
561; war debt funded, 596, signs Kellogg- 
Briand Peace Pact, 699; fascism in, 664; 
alliance with Japan, 718; Ethiopian War, 
719; American embargo against, 722 
Itata incident, in Chilean relations, 304 

Jackson, Helen Hunt, criticizes Indian 
policy, 129 

James, Henry, writings of, 108 
James, Jesse, bandit, 84 
Jameson’s raid, effect on British policy, 
307 

Japan, good relations with U.S., 301; ambi- 
tions in the Philippines, 346; war with 
China (1895), 356; participates in sup- 
pression of Boxers, 357 j interest in allianee 
with U.S,, 368; ambitions in the Orient, 
359; war with Russia, 359; hostility 
toward U.S., 360; immigration from to 
U.S., 360; abandons open-door policy, 361 ; 
at war with Germany, 496; obtains Shan- 
tung, 642; participates in Washington 
Conference, 550; relations with China, 
551; violation of pledges, 552; signs 
Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact, 599; designs 
on China, 618; aggressions in China, 717; 
U.S. abrogates commercial treaty with, 
718 ; allianee with Germany and Italy, 718 
Jay Cooke and Company, failure of, 69 
Jefferson, Territory of, 117 
Jenckes, T. A., civil service reformer, 44 
Jewett, Sarah Orne, writings of, 108 
Jews, emigration to United State.s, 189; de- 
nounced by modern Ku Klux IClan, 568 
Joffre, Joseph J. C., mission to U.S., 499 
Johns Hopldns University, opens, 98 ; gradu- 
ate school, 102, 296 

Johnaom Andrew, sketch of, 14; relations 
with Radicals, IS; plan of reconstruction, 
16; first message to Congress, 18; vetoes 
Freedmen’s Bureau Bill, 23 ; his Washing- 
ton’s Birthday speech, 23; vetoes Civil 
Rights Bill, 23; in election of 1866, 27; 
drinking habits, 28 n. ; impeachment trial, 
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32; opposes I'eniaiis, 5Q; elected to U.S. 
Sonalo, 139 

Johnson, Hiram, elected governor of Cali- 
fornia, 402; Progressive nominee for Vice- 
President, 437, offended by Plughes (1910), 
491; seeks Republican nomination (1920), 
.'545; supports Harding, 647; supports 
Roosevelt (1932), G5S 

Johnson, Hugh L., promotes McNary- 
Haugen idea, 601; heads NRA, 673; re- 
signs, 675 

Johnson, John A., governor of Minnesota, 
402 

Johnson, Reverdy, minister to England, 56 
Johnson, Tom L., on meaning of election of 
1896, 274; mayor of Cleveland, 405 
Johnson Act, prohibits foreign loans in U.S., 
653 

Joint-stock land banks, Wilson measure, 458 
Jolson, Al, success in The Jazz iSinger, 623 
Jones, Samuel M., Toledo reformer, 405 
Jones Act, for government of Philippines, 345 
Jones Merchant Marine Act (1920), terms 
of, 566 

Jonos-White Act, to stiraulato ship-building, 
656 

Judah, Theodore D., Central Pacific engi- 
neer, 70 

Jutland, batile of, significance, 487, 518; 
loaaons of, 650 

ICansas, grant to Santa Fo Railroad, 165; 
migration to, 230; mortgage problem in, 
237; Farmers' Alliance in, 240; Populist 
revivalism in, 248; Alliance successes in, 
249; votes for Wilson (1910), 491; Klan 
activities in, 690 

Kansas City, packing center, 69; real estate 
boom in, 238 

Kansas Pacific Railroad, chartered, 78 
Kearney, Denis, Sand-lot leader, 167 
Keating-Owan Child Labor Act, invalidated 
by Supremo Court, 466 
KeUey, Oliver Hudson, founds Patrons of 
Husbandry, 93 

Kellogg, Frank B., elected to World Court, 
553; proposes peace pact, 598; KeUogg- 
Briand Pact ratified, 599 
Kelly, Charles T,, leads march of the unem- 
ployed, 200 

Kelly, WiUiam, discovers "fuel-less” pro- 
cess, 02 

Kentucky, in TVA area, 693 
Kenyon, William S., heads Farm Bloc, 676 
Korn, John. W., nominated for Vioo-Presi- 
denl (1908), 410 
Kidnaping, frequency of, 035 
Kier, Samuel M., sells "rock oil," 63 
Ifindergarten idea, introduced, 96 
Kipling, Rudyard, on the white man's bur- 
den, 337 

Klondike, gold from, 278; routes to, 333 
Knickerbocker Trust Company, failure of, 
415 

Knight case, renders Anti-Trust legislation 
innocuous, 180, 382 

Knights of Labor, organized, 181; growth of, 
182; blamed for Haymarket riot, 184; de- 
cline of, 185; joins forces with Populists, 
260 


Knights of the White Cameha, reconstruc- 
tion organization, 47 

Lnox, Frank, Republican nominee for Vice- 
President (1936), 705; Secretary of the 
Navy under F. D. Roosevelt, 728 
Knox, Phiiandor C., negotiates arbitration 
treaties, 379; prosecutes Northern Securi- 
ties Company, 380; Secretary of State 
under Taft, 422; accused of "dollar diplo- 
macy," 433 

Knudsen, William S., heads preparedness 
commission, 728 
Korea, annexed by Japan, 361 
Ku Klux Klan, during reconstruction, 47; 
Ku Klux Act (1871), 48; investigation of, 
49 ; prosecution of, 62; twentieth century 
revival of, 568; splits Democratic party, 
590; deadlocks New York convention 
(1924), 591 

Kyle, James H., Populist senator, 249 

■abor. Department of, created, 431; war 
work of, 510 

Labor Reform Party, in election of 1872, 
153, 181 

Labor, unrest in the seventies, 162; early 
trades unions, 163 ; growth of labor organi- 
zation, ISO; Knights of Labor, 181; Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, 186; influenced 
by immigrants, 189; favors tariff protec- 
tion in 1888, 212; conditions of in the 
South, 225; following Panic oi 1893, 260; 
increasing class-consciousness of, 284; 
Roosevelt's square deal for, 392; labor 
legislation, 406; Clayton Act, 464; the 
I.W.W., 465; conditions during the World 
War, 616; stiikes of 1919, 507; disciplining 
of, 583; discontent of, 686; under NRA, 
074; the CIO, 6'76; "sit-down" strikes, 677 
La Croix, Edmond N., "new process" mill- 
ing, 70 

Ladd, Dr. R. E,, on food adulteration, 391 
Ladrones, U.S. demands an island in, 329 
La Follcttc, Philip F., governor of Wiscon- 
sin, 711 

La Folletto, Robert M., Sr., oil railroad 
regulation, 390; on conservation, 400; 
sketch of, 401; on Payne-Aldrioh Tariff, 
423; calls on Theodore Roosevelt, 430: 
candidate for Republican nomination for 
President, 433; apparent breakdown, 434; 
sponsors Seamen's Act, 465; opposes arm- 
ing merchantmen, 495; opposes war with 
Germany, 607; opposes 'Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, 541; demands investigation of oil 
scandals, 664; urged for Farmer-Labor, 
nomination (1920), 688; Progressive 

nominee for President (1924), 589; cam- 
paign, 591; defeat, 692; death, 592 
La Follette, Robert M., Ir., elected to U.S. 
Senate, 692; supports Roosevelt (1932), 
658 

La Guardia, Fiorello H., heads U.S. defense 
delegation, 715 

Lamb, William F., architect, 642 
Landis, Kenesaw Mountain, fines Standard 
Oil, 414 

Landon, Alfred M., Republican nominee for 
President (1936), 705: radio ineptitude, 
706 
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Land ownership, iii the South, 11; alien 
ownership condemned by Populists, 251 
Land policy of U.S., grants to railroads, 75; 
Morrill Act, 99; criticisms of, 170, 231; 
grants and sales to citizens, 233; passing 
of free land, 241; wasteful chai’acter of, 
395; revisions of, 398 ; grants for education 
and transportation, 459 
Laiigdell, C. C., dean of Harvard Law 
School, 102 

Lansdowne, Lord, counsels negotiated 
peace, 530 

Lansing, Robert, Secretary of State, 479; on 
Peace Comraisaion, 536; dismissed by 
Wilson, 542 

Lansing-Iahii Agreement, between U.S. and 
.Tapan, 561 

Las Gausimas, engagement at, 325 
Lathrop, Julia C., heads Children’s Bureau, 
455 

Latin-Amorioa, distrust of the U.S., 306; 
affected by Venezuelan boundary dispute, 
307; offended by Roosevelt’s recognition 
of Panama, 368; "big stiolc’’ policy, 370; 
opposes Dominican policy ol U.S., 374; 
follows American policy in Mexico, 405, 
467; grows more cotton, 086; reciprocal 
trade treaties with U.S., 712; "good neigh- 
bor" policy, 713; " oontiuontal solidarity,” 
715, 717 

Laughton, Charles, screen actor, 623 
Lausanne Conforonoo, on reparations, 662 
Law Enforcement Commission, appointed 
by Hoover, 034 

Lawlessness, in border states, 84; in Par 
West, 122; during 1920’a, 034 
Lawson, Thomas, muokrakor, 384 
Lawton, Henry W., killed by Filipinos, 335 
Lazear, Dr. Jesse W., experiments on yellow 
fever, 339 

League of Nations, early advocated by Wil- 
son, 494; in Fourteen Points, 631; favored 
by Taft and Hughes, 535; iiieliidod in 
Treaty of Ver.sailles, 539; provisions of. 
540; “solemn referendum” on (1920), 
547; advocates of in U.S., 597 
Lease, Mary Elizabeth, Populist orator, 248 
Lee, Fitzhugh, American consul-general at 
Havana, 309 

Legal-tender cases, decided by Supremo 
Court, 45 

Legge, Alexander, chairman Federal Farm 
Board, 010 

Lemke, William, Union Party nominee 
(1936), 705 

,, Lenin, Nicolai, Russian leader, 626 
"Let Well Enough Aloue,” as oampaigii 
issue, 338 

Lewis, C. A,, aviator, 62S 
Lewis, John L., heads CIO, 670; supports 
Roosevelt for re-election (1936), 705; sup- 
ports Willkie in 1940, 734 
Lewis, Sinclair, writings of, 040 
Liberal Republicans, origins, 50; nominate 
Greeley, 51; defeated, 52; Republican 
efiorls to please, 140 
Liberty loans, methods of flotation, 504 
liberty motor, use during World War, 628 
Liggett, Hunter, commands First American 
Army, 523 


Liliuokalani, Queen of Il.awaii, 302 
Lima Goiiforenec, promotes Pan-Ainorican 
accord, 715 

Limitation of Armaments, Washington Con- 
ference, 550; Geneva Conference, 551; 
London Conference, 551 
Lincoln, Abraham, plan of reconstruction, 
12; death of, 14 

Lind, John, mission to Mexico, 465 
Lindbergh, Charles A., flies across Atlantic, 
628; his son kidnaped, 635 
Lindsay, Vaohel, writings of, 640 
Linotype, invention of, 175 
Tippmajin, Walter, secretaiy of the Inquiry, 
532 

Liquor interests, during 1870’s, 84; oppose 
temperance reformers, 110; attacked by 
Anti-Saloon League, 407 
Literary test, for immigrants, advocated, 
190, 457; vetoed by Wilson, 561 
Literary Digest poll, predicts Landon’s 
election, 700 

Little Crow, Sioux loader, 125 
Little Rock and Fort Smith Railroad, aided 
by Blaine, 202 

Lloyd, Henry Demarest, attacks Standard 
Oil Company, 175; deplores emphasis on 
freo silver, 273 

Lloyd George, David, becomes Prime 
Minister of ISngland, 493; states British 
war aims, 630; member "Big Four,” 537; 
writes pension costs into reparations, 639 
Lobbyists, called "third house,” 177; ac- 
tivities dining passage of tariff of 1883, 
199; aid in framing Allison Bill, 210; de- 
nounced by Wilson, 446 
Locarno, Pact of, signed by European 
powers, 608 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, on elective system in 
education, 100; opposes Blaine, 201; 
champions Force Bill, 219; advises Roose- 
velt, 354; hostility to Wilson, 535; Chair- 
man Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 641 

Logan, John A., nominated for Vice-Presi- 
dent, 201 

"Log-rolling,” during passage of tariff of 
1883, 199 

London, Jack, radical views of, 639 
Long, Huey P., “ Share the Wealth Society,” 
697; ready to outspend Roosevelt, 703 
Long, John D., Secretary of the Navy, 315; 

on Theodore Roosevelt, 316 
Long drive, supplies livestock to packers, 69 ; 
history of, 132 

Los Angeles, bombing of Times plant, 456; 
water supply of, 648 

Louisiana, under Lincoln’s plan of recon- 
struction, 12; under oarpot-bag rule, 38; 
lottery, 84; in election of 1876, 142; with- 
drawid of Federal troops, 146; “sugar” 
senators from, 258; Klau activities in, 690 
Lowden, Frank 0., seeks Republican nom- 
ination (1920), 546; loses to Hoover 
(1928), 604 

Lowoll, James Russell, lines on Boss Tweed, 
89 

Lumbering, in the New South, 224 
Lundeen, Ernest, on unemployment relief, 
697 
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Lusitania, sinlcinR oS, 481 
Luzon, in Pliilippmes, 331; importance of, 
334 

Lynn, Mass., leads in shoe manufacture, 71 

McAdoo, William Gibbs, Secretary of the 
Treasury, 44-1; heads Railroad Adminis- 
tration, S13; corisidcrod for Democratic 
nomination (1920), 647; seeks nomination 
in 1924, 591; eliminated in 1928, 605 
McClellan, GcorRO B., as promoter, 86 
McClure, S. S,, magazine publisher, 384 
McCormick, Vance G., heads War Trade 
Board, 614 

McGo3h,j James, president of Princeton, 
98; opposes eleclive system, 100 
McCulloch, Hugh, ^ attempts to reduce 
greenback circulation, 60 
McDonald, J, Ramsey, vi.sits United States, 
665 

MacDonald, Jeanette, screen star, 623 
McGuffey renders, continued use of, 96 
Machado, Guorardo, Cuban dictator, 713 
MolCim, G. F., architect, 279 
McKinley, William, frames tariff bill, 217; 
Republican candidate for Pre.sidont in 
1890, 208; “front porch” campaign, 274; 
becomes Pre,sidenL, 276; efforts to obtain 
binretalliani, 277 ; efforts to avert war with 
Spain, 310; yields to popular demand for 
war, 313; appoints peace delegation, 330; 
assorts sovereignty over Philippines, 335; 
renominated, 336; ro-eloeted, 338; death 
of, 339 

MoICiiiloy Tariff, boeomos law, 217; provi- 
sions of, 218; unpopularity of, 220; effect 
on Cuba, 30S 

MoLemore-Goro resolutions, to warn Amer- 
icans from belligerent ships, 483 
MaoMounies, Frederick, sculptor, 279 
MoNaiy, Charles L., Republican candidate 
for Vroe-Presideirt (1940) , 732 
MoNary-Haugen Bill, passes both Houses 
of Congress, 601; vetoed by President 
Coolidgo, 602; endorsed in principle by 
iSmith, 006 

McNutt, Paul V., heads National Security 
Administration, 730 
MoParlan, James, detective, 154 
McReynolds, James G., Attorney-General 
under Wilson, 452; appointed to Supreme 
Court, 453, 491 n. 

Maoune, C. W., Alliance leader, 246; political 
aotivities, 248; tries to save the Alliance, 
254 

Madcro, Francisco, leads Mexican revolu- 
tion, 464 

Magazines, used by muolcrakers, 384 
Magoon, Charles E., military governor of 
Cuba, 341 

Mahan, Alfred T., on influence of sen- 
power, 314, 316 

Maine, laws on prohibition, 110; votes for 
Hoover (1932), 658; votes for Landon 
(1936), 707 

Maine, second-class battleship, 209; de- 
struotion at Havana, 311 
Manohukuo, established by Japan, 717 
Manila, surrendered to U.S., 320, 330 ; fight- 
ing near, 336 


Manila Bay, Battle of, 318 
Mankato, Minn., scene of Indian executions, 
125 

Maim-Elkins Act, increases powers of 
Interstate Commeroe Commission, 431 
Manufacturing, beginnings in. the South, 9; 
prosperity in the North, 60; in the “New 
South,” 222; nation-wide markets for, 288. 
See Business, Corporations, Industry 
Maritime Commission, in charge of mer- 
chant marine, 691 
Marsh, 0. C., paleontologist, 103 
Marshall, Thomas R., nominated for Vice- 
President (1912), 436; elected, 438; re- 
nominated, 488; re-elect^d, 491 ; refuses to 
supplant Wilson, 642 
Martino, James, elccled U.S. Senator, 441 
Maryland, enacts employer's liability law, 
406 

Massachusetts, abandons prohibition, 110; 
Democratic gains (1910), 431; Repubhcim 
gains (1938), 711 

Masters, Edgar Lee, writings of, 640 
“Mavericks,” branding practice, 13G 
Moad-McKellar Air Mail Act, regulates air- 
mail contracts, 629 

Medicine, education in, 101; in the mining 
West, 120; recent improvements in, 637 
Mclehors, Gari, painter, 279 
Mellon, Andrew W., becomes Secretary of 
the Treasury, 649; favors reduction of 
taxes, 658; reduces national debt, 580; 
supports Hoover for Republican nomina- 
tion, 604; continued in office, 610 
Mencken, Henry L., writings of, 640 
Merchant marine, under U.S. Shipping 
Board, 487, MO; after the World War, 
655; Merchant Fleet Corporation, 656; 
Maritime Commission, 691 
Menimac, sunk in Santiago Harbor, 822 
Merritt, Wesley, commands American ex- 
pedition to Philippines, 320, 323; suc- 
ceeded by Otis, 336 
Metz, goal of the American army, 623 
Meuse— Argonne, battle of, 523 
Mexican Central Railroad, completed, 166 
Mexico, under Diaz, 463; Revolution of 
1910-11, 464; “watchful waiting," 465; 
Constitution of 1917, 468; sought by 
Germany as an ally, 495; immigration 
from to U.S., 561; diplomatic relations 
with, 714 

Meyer, George von L., Secretary of the 
Navy, 422 

Mozea, Sidney E., directs the IiiQuiry, 
632 

Michigan, iron mines, 62; banking crisis m' 
(1933), 660; Republican gains in (1938), 
711 

"Middle of the Road” Populists, in elec- 
tions of 1894, 288 

Miles, Nelson A,, Indian campaigns, 128; 
commands U.S. army, 317; plans for war 
with Spain, 323 ; conquest of Puerto Rioo, 
329 

Militarists, attacked for preparedness views, 
486; seek defeat of Wilaon, 488 
Military tribunals, doubtful legality, 37 
Mill villages, in the South, 226 
Miller, Joaquin, writings, 108 
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Miller. Thomas W., Alien Property Cus- /Toore. John Bassett, elected to World 
todian, 562 Court, 552 

Milling industry. See Plour-milling Vloratorium on intergovernmental debts. 

Mills, Roger Q., introduces tariff bill, 209 advocated by Hoover, GS2 
Milwaukee, packing center, 68; desire for Morgan, Arthur E., TVA chairman, 696 
industries, 289 VIorgaii, J, P,, Clevelands deal with, 257; 

Minimum- wage sohedulea, in the states, 407 helps form United States Steel Corpdra- 

Mining booms, in Colorado, 117; in Nevada, tion, ,381; importance as banker, 382; 

118; in the Northwest, 118; in tho South- helps form Northern Securities Company, 

west, 119; social conditions in mining 385; consulted by Theodore Roosevelt, 

towns, 120; social iriheiitance from, IM 394; advice concerning Tennessee Coal 

Minnesota, floiir-millmg in, 70; Granger and Iron Company, 415; testifies before 
laws, 94; Indian cessions in, 124; Sioux Pujo Committee, 449 
uprising in, 125; Farmers’ Alliance in, Morgan, Lewis H., anthropologist, 103 
240, 249; votes for Hughes (1910), 491; Vlorgentliau, Henry, Jr,, Secretary of tho 
Earmer-Labor Pai'ty in, 576; Rcpubliciiii 'Treasury, 660 

gains in (1938), 711 loroccan crisis of 1905, U,S. intervention 

Mississippi, rejects carpet-bag constitution, in, 376 

35; readmitted, 36; in TVA urea, 093 Moros, Philippine savages, 334 
Missouri, in Liberal Republican movement, Morrill Act, land grant, 99; stimulus to 
50; votes for Roosevelt (1904), 413; Klan agricultural education, 101; aid.? engi- 
activities in, 590 neermg, 101 

Missouri Pacific Railroad, chartered, 7S; Morris, Nelson, Chicago meat packer, C9 
western extension, 166; strike on, 182 Morrison, W. R., introduces tariff-reform 

Mitchell, Charles E., president National bill. 200, 208 
City Bank, GIS Morrow, Dwight W., Ambassador to Mexico, 

Mitchell, John, leads United Mine Workers, 409 

392, 393 Mortgage problem, in tho Now West, 237; 

Mitchell, Margaret, Gone Tl'flft the Wind, in the 11)20’3, 672; as a cause of depres- 
623; portrays tho New South, 639 sion, 616 

Mobile, Ala., after tho war, 4 Morton, Levi P., nominated for Vioe- 

Mobilo Doctrine, Wilson's announcement of. President, 211 
460 Morton, Oliver P., desires Republican 

Moley, Raymond, Roosevelt brain truster, nomination, 140 

657; loses favor with Roosevelt, 666 Motion pictures, invented by Edison, 022; 
Moline, 111., farm-implement center, 71 the “talldes,” 623 

"Molly Alaguires,” society of coal miners, Muckrakers, journalistic exploits of, 383 
154 Mugwumps, oppose Blaine, 202 

Mondell Act, to promote dry-farming, 398 " Mulligan letters,” damage Blaine’s reputa- 

Money question, greenback currency, 45. tion, 140; in campaign of 1884, 201 

60; resumption, 147; appreciating value Municipal government, home rule for cities, 
of the dollar, 148; silver question, 149; 158; Lincoln Steffens on, 384; reforms 

Bland-Allison Act, 153; affected by the attempted, 405; influenced by racketeers, 

tariff, 208; Populist stand on, 251; in 634 
campaign of 1892, 252; the gold reserve Mwnn vs, Illinois, 94 

254; Cleveland on, 256; gold purchases, Murphy, Frank, governor of Michigan, 
257; demands for free silver, 267; in cam- 677; appointed to Supreme Court, 709 
paign of 1896, 273; gold standard law. Muscle Shoals, private exploitation vetoed 
277; increase in gold supply, 278; in- by Theodore Roosevelt, 306; World War 
elasticity of the currency, 414; tho development of, 582; TVA activity, 693 
"money trust,” 415; banking and cur- Music, stimulated by radio, G29 
renoy reform, 448; Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, 449; depression demand for inflation Nasby, Petroleum V., lampoons Johnson, 
651; New Deal reforais, 687 28 

“Mongrel Tariff” of 1883, enacted, 199 Nnst, Thomas, cartoons on Johnson, 28; 
Monotype, invention of, 175 on Greeley, 52; on Tweed Ring, 89; in 

'' Monroe Doctrine, defined, 299; involved in Harper's Weekly, 91 

Venezuelan boundary dispute, 305;vindi- Nation (Now York), edited by Godkin, 90; 
Gated by Cleveland, 307; in Venezuelan explains defeat of Blaine, 205; on Bryan, 
incident of 1902, 371 ; Roosevelt oorollm-y, 272 

372; recognized m League of Nations National banking system, begins to func- 
Covenant, 540; cited in ratifying Kellogg- tion, GO; loans, SO; dependence on gov- 

Briand Pact, 599; invoked against -Gcr. ernment bonds, 209; inadequacy in the 

many, 716; supported by Latm-Amerioa South, 227. See Banks 
'717; dependence on British sea-power, 72f National Conservation Commission, ap- 
Montana, beginnings, 119; admitted to tb pointed by Roosevelt, 398 
'Union,214; labor violence in, 264 National Credit Corporation, sponsored by 

Moody, Dwight t., evangelist, 109 Hoover, 649 

Mooney, Thotnas, comdotion of, 456 National debt. See Debt, United States 
pardoned, 457 National Defense Act (1916), terms of, 486 
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National Dofoiise Society, pieparednesa 219 in, souttieTn industry, 225, diseases 
organization, 185 among, 226, tenancy among, 227, loiii 

National Tarmeia' Allianoe. See Farmers’ Colored Alliance, 247, in prohibition 
Alliance erusado, 408, tieatnient by Thaodoie 

National Guard, on eve of Spanish- Amen- Roosevelt, 412, persecuted by modern 

can War, 317, lack of equipment, 323, Ku Klux Klan, 568 
I’eorgarazed, 349, inoieasoa of 1916, 486 Neihardt, John & , writings of, 840 
National Housing Act (1937), 692 ‘ Hesters," invade cattle oountiy, 138 

National Industrial Recovery Act, becomes Neutrality See American neutrality 
law, 672,laboi clauses of, 674 , invalidated Nevada, mining boom 118, statehood, 118 
by Supreme Court, 676 decline of, 119, votes for Bryan in 1900,' 

National Labor Boaid, established, 674 338, in 1908, 420 

National Laboi Party (1919), organized. New Deal, record on civil service, 197, 
588 anticipated by Hoovei, 647 promibcd by 

National Labor Reform Convention, 1872, Roosevelt, 657 diioetion of, 664, relief 
61 measures of, 667, recoveiy measures of, 

National Labor Relations Board, created, 671, reform measures of, 687; Roosevelt’s 

676, levised, 676 part m 701 

National Labor Union, foimed at Balti- New Ureedom, demanded by Wilson, 442 
moie, 153, 181 New Hampshire, votes for Hoover (1932), 

National Monetary Commission, established, 658 

416, reports, 445 New Jersey, Democratic victory in (1910), 

National Non-Paitisan League, in Noith 431 

Dakota, 468 , activities of 574, opposition New Mexico, mineral resources, 119, seeks 
to, 675, III national politics, 588 admission to the Union, 214, plan for 

National Peace Council, pacifist oiganiza- union with Aiizona, 420, transient labor 
tion , 485 problem m, 686 

National Progressive Republican League, New Nationalism, advocated by Theodore 
foimed by the insurgents, 433 Roosevelt, 430, 442 

National Recovery Administiation (NRA), New Panama Canal Company, formed, 36S, 
purposes of, 672 efforts to sell out to U S , 366, protected 

National Soouiity League, preparedness in Hay-IIerran Treaty, 367 
organization, 485 New South, name given the post-war m- 

National War Labor Board, eroatod, 618 dustrialized South, 221; diversification of 
National Youth Administratiou (NYA), industries, 224 

New Deal agency, 670 New Ulm, Minn., scene of Indian uprising. 

Navy of the U S , steel construction begun, 125 
209, need for, 314, new conslruotion Now West defined, 231, settlement of, 230, 
authorized, 315, placed on war foolm, boom in, 237, drouth m, 239 
318, during Spanish-Ameiioan War, 31; , Now York Central Railroad, growth of, 
326, expansion of, 349, sails around the 166 

woild, 361, increases of 1918, 487, state New York City, slums, 82, Tammany 
of preparedness (1917), 618, the “bridge control of, 87, suffering during coal strike 

to Europe," 619, expansion program (1902), 393, World of Tomorrow Exposi- 

(1938), 721, preparedness program (1940), tion, 644 

726, acquires naval bases, 729 New York State, in election of 1888, 212, 

Nebraska, migration to, 236, Farmers' chooses Theodore Roosevelt as governor, 

Alliance in, 246, 249, votes against Bryan 354, Democratic gains (1910), 431, votes 

in 1900, 338, votes for Bryan in 1908, 420 for Hughes (1916), 491 

Needles, California, railroad pass, 165 New York Stock Exchange, during Gold 

Negro Buffiage, contemplated by Johnson, Conspiracy, 63, after failure of Jay Cooke, 

10, 17; favored by Sumner, 21, in Four- 59, 81, during Panic of 1907, 415; m 1929, 

teenth Amendment, 25, m second Con- 015 

gressional plan, 30, in practice, 33, Eif- New York Times, denovincca Tweed Ring, 
teenth Amendment, 36, in Republican 89, questions Tilden victory, 141; favors 
platform of 1868, 40, favored by Chase, WiUkie over Roosevelt, 734 
41 , discouraged, 49 , oircumvonted by New York Tribune, opposes Radicals, 51 
legislation, 219, fear of during Populist New York World, exposes modern. Ku Klux 
period, 250 Klan, 568 

Negroes, after Civil War, 6, Ereedmen’s Newbeiiy, Truman H , Senator from Michi- 
Bureau, 7, as soldiers, 8, churches and gan, 541 

sohoola, 9, plana for emigration, 10, labor Newcomb, Simon, astronomer, 103 
systems, 10, conflicts with whites, 22, Newlands, F. G., introduces Reclamation 
race riots, 27, Union League, 33, in recon- Act, 396 

struction oouventipna, 34, as office-holders, Newlands Act, foi irrigation, 396 

38; not to blame for reconstruotion ex- Newspapers, oharaoter of, 297; on Cuban 

cesses, 39, Negro militia, 47, vote for insurrection 309 

Grant, 62, education of, 97, 104, voea- Niagara Conference, between the U.S and 
tional schools for, 105, lutmiidated durmg Mexico, 467 

election of 1876, 143, legally disfranchised, Nioaragua, proposed oanal route through, 
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365; route favored by Isthmian Canal Omaha, Nebr., packing center, 69; Union 
Commission, 366; concedes XJ.S. sole right Pacific terminal, 75; freighting center, 
to build canal tlirough, 372; U.S. inter- 122; real estate boom in, 238; Populist 
vention in, 374; Knox negotiates treaty convention in, 251 

with, 433 O’Mahoney, .losoph, heads Monopoly Iii- 

Nine-Power Pact, on the Far East, 551 vcstigation, 710 

Nineteenth Amendment, ratified, 491 Omnibus bill, admits northwestern states, 

Nome, Alaska, gold rush to, 3,33 214 

Nov^FaHisan Leader, farm journal, 674 One-crop evil, in the South, 229 
Non-Partisan League. See National Non- One-party system, in the South, 229 
Partisan Leaguo O’Neill, Eugene, playwright, 640 

Normal schools, improvo method of instruc- Open-door policy, advocated by Hay, 356; 

tion, 96 leads to "dollar diplomacy," 433; lo- 

“ Normalcy,” sought by Harding, 553 affirmed at Washington Conference, 562; 

Norris, Frank, T/ie Octopus, 039 violated by Japan, 718 

Norris, George W., leads House insurgents. Open shop, strike issue, 393 
428; opposes arming merchantmen, 495; Oregon, electoral vote disputed (1870), 
opposes Treaty of Versailles, 641; sponsors 142; “Oregon system,” 402; adopts in- 

farm marketing bill, 577; interest in itiative and referendum, 403; votes for 

Muscle Shoals, 682; on Coolidgo appoint- Huglies (1916), 491 

monts, 682; supports Hoosevelt (1932), Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company, 
658; urges "Lame Duck” amendment, controlled by Villard, 164 
658; on federal water-power, 693 Oregon, U.S.S., ordered to Atlantic, 316; 

North Carolina, cotton industry in, 223; joins Sampson’s squadron, 322 
tobacco industry in, 224; Alliance sue- Otis, Elwcll S., military governor of the 
cesses in, 249; in TVA area, 693 Philippines, 335 

North Dakota, admitted to the Union, 214; Outlawry of war, advocated by Borah, 608 
Farmers' Alliance in, 246; Non-Partisan Overland Mail, in Far West, 121 
League in, 674 Overman Act, expands powers of tho 

Northern Paoiflo Raili-ond, backed by Jay President, 615 

Cooke, 59; ohartor, 78; revived in 1878, Owen, Robert L., helps frame Federal Re- 
164; completed, 165 serve Act, 449 

Northern Securities Company, attacked by 
Roosevelt, 385; ordered to dissolve, 386 Pacifists, oppose program of preparedness, 
Nartan, Charles Eliot, approves Chicago 485; oppose Wilson for re-election, 488; 

Fair (1893), 280 divided counsels among, 597 

Noi'way, emigration from to U.S., 72 Packing industry, beginnings, 68; criticised 

Nye, Gerald P., munitions investigation, by Sinclair, 384; dissolution of the beef 
719 trust, 380; comes to terms with U.S. gov- 

ernment, 463; laws to regulate, 577 

O’Connor, John J., opposed by Roosevelt, Pact of London, binds allies to a common 
711 peace, 532 

O’Conor, Charles, prosecutes Tweed Ring, Page, Walter Hines, American Ambassador 
89 to Great Britain, 479 

O’Fallon decision, on railroad evaluation, Pago Pago, American coaling station, 302 
655 ^ Painting, exhibits at Philadelphia Cen- 

Offioers’ Reserve Training Camps, during tennial, 113; at Chicago World’s Fair 
World War, SOI (1893), 280; WPA art projects, 670 

Official Bulletin, World War publication, Palmer, A. Mitchell, Alien Property Cus- 
607 todian, 614; cairdidate for Democratic 

Ogden, Utah, meeting point of Union and nomination (1920), 547; prosecution of 
Central Pacific, 76 “reds,” 567 

Ohio, “Ohio idea,” 42, 45, 149; oil fields in, Panama, railroad through, 366; plans for 
65; coal industry in, 392; Democratic revolution in, 367; revolution accom- 

gains in U910), 431; votes for Wilson plished, 368; virtual protectorate of U.S., 

„ (1916), 491; "Ohio gang,” 549; Klan 372; declares war on Germany, 496; 

activities in, 590 ; CIO strikes in, 677 U.S. gives up special privileges, 714 

Oil industi'y, early uses of petroleum, 63; Panama Canffi, advocated by James G. 
organization of, 07, 176, 381; stimulated Blaine, 192; diplomatic preparations for, 

by automobile, 584 364; proposed route of, 366; building of, 

Oklahoma, opened to settlement, 231; ad- 369; tolls controversy, 370, 467 
mitted to the Union, 420; nnti-Klan Pan-Americanism, advocated by James G. 
governor impeached. 690 Blaine, 192, 303; hampered by Civil War 

Old-age pensions, in the states, 407; Town- in Chile, 304; promoted by F. D. Roose- 

send plan, 097; New Deal legislation, volt, 713, 716 

698 Panay, destroyed by Japanese, 718 

Olmsted, Frederick Law, landscape arohi- Panics, of 1873, 69, SO, 157; of 1893, 255; 

tect, 279 ” of 1907, 414; of 1919, 569; of 1929, 616 

Olney, Richard, Secretary of State, 306 Papen, Franz von, propaganda activities in 
Olson, Floyd B., governor of Minnesota, 711 U.S., 480 
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Paraguay, -war with Bolivia, G18 
Pari,^ Peace Coiiforeneo (101 9), nature of, 
536; the secret treaties, 637; resulting 
treaties, S3S; awards to Japan, 652 
Parker, Alton B., Democratic nominee 
(1904), 413 

Parker, John J., refused confirmation as 
Associate Justice, 653 

Parker, John M., noniinnted for Vice- 
President, 489 

Parliament of religions, at Chicago Pair 
(1893), 280 

I^atman Bonus Bill, passes House, 061 
Patrons of Husbandry, founded, 93 
Patrons of Industry, farm order, 245 
Payne, H. B., seeks Senate scat, 177 
Payne-Aldrioh Tariff, foimulatcd, 423; 
signed by Taft, 425; establishes Tariff 
Board, 426; praised by Theodore Roose- 
velt, 430 

Peabody, George, philanthropy, 9, 105 
“Peace without victory," urged by Wilson, 
403; echoed by the Russians, 630 
Peek, George N., on farm relief, COl 
Poffer, William A., Populist senator, 249 
Peik vs. the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
road, 94 

Peirce, Boiijamin, malhematioian, 103 
Pellagra, common in the South, 226 
Pendleton, George 11., sponsors “Ohio 
idea,” 42; introduces measure for oivi 
sorvioe reform, 196 ^ 

Pennsylvania, atoul industry in, 62; oi' 
borings, 64; coal industry in, 392; votes 
for Hoover (1932), 058; CIO strikes in 
677; Republican gains in, 711 
Pennsylvania Railroad, connections with 
the West, 87; mowth of, 160 
Penrose, Boies, favors Theodora Roosevel 
for Vioe-Presidant, 354 
Pensions, "paupor” pension bill, 207; De- 
pendents’ Pension Bill, 210; expenditure! 
for, 216; mounting bilJ for, 679 
People’s Party. See Populist Party 
“Perdicaris alive or RaisuU dead,” Roose 
velt demand on Morocco, 376 
Perkins, Prances, Secretary of Labor. 660 
Permanent Court of Intornatioual Justice 
See World Court . 

Pershing, John J., expedition into Mexico 
468; sent to France, 520; insists on sepa- 
rate American army, 521; forms Pirsi 
American army, 522; favors tinified com- 
mand, 528; opposes armistice, 533 
Petersburg, Va„ war devastation, 3 
Philadelphia, Centennial Exposition, in 
113; furnishes pattern for city develop 
ment, 290 

Philanthropy, toward South, 9; m edtioa 
tion, 98; to promote peace, 378 
Philippine Islands, coveted by American! 
319; in armistice terms, 330; acquire 
by U.S., 331; description of, 334; revo 
in, 336; pacified, 336; government o. 
344; social conditions in, 346; progresi 
toward independence, 718 
Phillips, David Graham, muckraker, 384 
Photography, improvements in, 176 
Pickford, Mary, motion-picture star, 622 
Pike’s Peak Gold Rush, 117 

I 


liabury, C. A., Minneapolis miller, 70 
nchot, Gifford, chief of the forestry service, 
397; dispute with Ballinger, 427; meets 
Roosevelt in Egypt, 430 
Pinkertons,” used in Homestead strike, 

261 

'ious Fund Case, .settled by Hague Tribunal, 

375 

'ittsburgh. Pa., center of oil industry, 07; 
during railroad strikes of 1877, 165 
latt, Thomas C., resigns as U.9. Senator, 
194; boas of New York, 364 
latt Amendment, on relations between 
XJ.S. and Cuba, 340 ; paralleled in relations 
with Panama, 368; abrogated, 714 
dattslmrg training eiitnp, for volunteer 
officers, 486; during war with Germany, 
501 

^lumb plan, for railroad operation, 554 
"lumroer, Henry, wo.stern bad-man, 122 
’oland, Polish emigration to U.S., 73, 189; 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, 627 ; in Peace of 
Paris, 538; attacked by Germany, 723 
Police power,” importance in social legia- 
latioti, 408 

’oik. Col. L. L., Alliance leader, 248 
’omeroy, Samuel C., attempted bribery for, 

92 

Pony Express, in Far West, 121 
Populist Party, members in Congress, 220; 
origins of, 245, 247; Cincinnati conven- 
tion, 250; Omaha convention, 251; in elec- 
tion of 1892, 252; sympathy with marches 
of the unemployed, 265; inoreasin^ em- 
phasis on free silver, 267; in oampajgn of 
1894, 268; convention of 1896, 272; de- 
cline of, 272; supports Bryan in 1000, 338; 
last campaign of, 420 

Pork-barrel legislation, bill vetoed by 
Arthur, 200; opposed by Cleveland, 209; 
paesed under Harrison, 219 
Porter, Noah, president of Yale, 98 
Post, Wiley, aviator, 628 
Postal rates, reduced, 175 
Powderly, Terence V., leads Knights of 
Labor, 181 

Powell, J. W., geologist, 103; surveys irri- 
gation sites, 395 

Pre-emption Act, used in settling West, 233 
Preparedness program, under Wilson, 486; 

under F. D. Roosevelt, 726 
Pribilof lelande, breeding-place for fur-seals, 
300 

Primaries. See Direct primaries 
Priority right, western rule of law, 123 
Proctor, Redfield, on Cuban insurrection, _ 

309 , „ . 

Progressive Party, of 1912, 437; of 1924, 
688; in Wisconsin during 1930's, 711 
Prohibition, early laws repealed, 84; Prohibi- 
tion Par^, 110; in election of 1884, 205; 
Anti-Saloon League, 407 ; becomes nation- 
wide, 408; in campaign of 1908, 420; in 
election of 1928, 608; repealed, 632; prob- 
lems of enforcement, 633; party platforms 
on (1982), 664 , , -r. ... , 

Propaganda in tire United States, by British, 
479; by Germans, 480; by Committee on 
PubUo Information, 507 
Prospectors, comb the West, 115 
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Kussia, interesla in China, 356; agrees to 
Boxer settlement, 368; war with Japan, 
369; European allies, 469; interests in the 
Balkans, 470; mobilization (1914), 473; 
revolution in, 495; makes peace with Ger- 
many, 622, 526 ; repudiates war debts, 627 : 
influence on. American labor, 586; refuses 
to fund war debt, 596; U.S, refuses to 
recognize, 597; pact with Germany, 723; 
attack on Finland, 725; invades Rumania, 
725 

“Rustling,” by cattle-thieves, 138 

Sacco, Nicola, convicted of murder, 507 
Sackville-West, Sir Lionel, favors re-election 
of Cleveland, 212 

"Safety-valve” theory, evaluated, 241 
Saint-Gaudens, Augustus, sculptor, 279 
St. John, John P,, Prohibitionist candidate 
for President, 205 
St. Joseph, Mo., packing center, 69 
St. Lawrence Waterway, promoted by 
Hoover, 651; by F. D. Roosevelt, 714 
Saint-Mihiel sidient, reduced by Pershing's 
army, 523 

"Salary Grab” Act, during Grant's admin- 
istration, 54 

Salisbury, Lord, on fur-seal controversy, 
301; on Venezuelan boundary dispute, 
306; views on Monroe Doctrine, 306; re- 
vises attitude toward United States, 307 
Saloons, during lS70’a, 84; in the mining 
West, 120. See Aiiti-Saloon League, Pro- 
hibition 

Salvation Ai'my, activities of, 109; during 
World War, 505 

Samoan Islands, American interests in, 302 ; 
division, of, 3(13 

Sampson, William T., commands North At- 
lantic aquadrun, 310; prepares to meet the 
Spanish, 321; confers with Shafter, 324, 
326; Sampson or Schley? 327 
San Francisco, Kearneyiam in, 157; earth- 
quake and fire, 411; Golden Gate Exposi- 
tion, 644 

San Juan Hill, Battle of, 326, 326 
Sanborn, John D., contract with Treasury 
54 

Sandburg, Carl, The People Yes, 640 
Sand Creek massacre, in Colorado, 126 
” Sand-Lottera,” in San Francisco, 157 
Sandoz, Mari, Old Jnles, 639 
Sankey, Ira D„ revivalist, 109 
Santiago de Cuba, reached by Gervota, 321 
army advance on, 32; naval battle near, 
326; surrender of, 327 

Santo Domingo, Grant's oSorts to annex, 
65. See Dominican Republic 
Sapiro, Aaron, promotes co-operative mar- 
keting, 570 

Sato, Shosuke, criticizes land policy, 239 
Sawyer, Philetus, controversy with La 
Follette, 401 

“Scalawags,” in reconstruction conven- 
tions, 34 

Scandinavians, enter United States, 72, 139 
easy assimilation of, 284 
Scheohter case, ipvalidates NRA, 675 
Sohenok, Robert C., os promoter, 85 
Schley. Winfield S., blunders in Chile, 805 


commands Flying Squadron, 310; opera- 
tions in Cuban waters, 321; Sampson or 
Schley? 327 

Jchofleld, J. M., as Secretary of War, 32, 
in charge of Virginia, 33 
iehurz, Carl, on results of Sherman's march, 
2; on Charleston, S.C., 3; report on condi- 
tions in the South, 22; Senator from Mis- 
souri, 44; a Liberal Republican, 50; pre- 
sides over Liberal Conyenliou, 51 ; sketch 
of, 91; in Hayes cabinet, 146; opposes 
Blaine iu 1884, 201 

Schwab, Charles M., heads Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, 510 
Scott, Frank A., heads General Munitions 
Board, 514 

Scott, Hugh L., heads mission to Russia, 520 
Scranton, Pa., during strikes of 1877, 156 
Seattle, Wash., general strike in, 567 
Secret 'Treaties, among the Allies, 630; 
terms of, 537 

Securities and Exchange Commission (SEC), 
New Deal agency, 689 
Sedition Act, during World War, 608 
, Seidel, Emil, Milwaukee Socialist, 405 
Selective .Service Act, iiassed in 1917, 600; 
in 1940, 734 

'Senatorial courtesy,” rule of, 147 
Seventeenth Amendment, adopted, 404 
Sewall, Arthur, Democratio nominee for 
Vice-President (1896), 271 
Seymour, Horatio, nominated for President, 
42; defeated, 43 

Shafter, William A., ordered to Santiago, 
324; plan of campaign, 325; considers 
withdrawal, 326; obtains surrender of 
Santiago, 327 

Shantung, awarded to Japan, 552 
Share system, in the South, 10, 227; effect of 
New Deal on, 686 

Shaw University, Negro college, 104 
Shearer, Norma, screen star, 623 
Sheep-raising, in the Great Plains, 137 
Shenandoah Valley, war devastation, 3 
Sheridan, P. H,, in charge of Louisiana and 
Texas, 32 

Sherman, James S., nominated for Vice- 
President (1908), 419; in New York slate 
convention (1910), 430; renominated in 
1912, 4'35 

Sherman, John, Secretary of Treasuiy, 146; 
accumulates gold reserve, 147; desires 
Republican nomuiatiou (1880), 161; con- 
nection with Sherman Anti-'Xrust Act, 
179; as Secretary of State, 277 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, pa,ssed, 179, 216; 
difficulty of enforcement, ISO, 382; Roose- 
velt's efforts to enforce, 385; applied to 
labor unions, 454; wartime indifference to, 
613 

Shermaar Silver PurShaae Act, enacted, 210; 
burden on the fceid re.sorve, 254; repeal 
demanded by CWVeland, 250 
Shipstend, Henrik,* elected to U.S. Senate, 
689 

Shoales, Charles L., invents typewriter, 174 
SilUman, Benjamin,' Jr., report on refinement 
of petroleum, 64 

Silver, Grey, heads American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 576 
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Silver as currency, history of, 149; early 
Zegialatioii on, 150; declining use of, 151; 
favored by aoft-money advocates, 152; 
Bland- Allison Act, 153; Sherman Silver 
Purchase Act, 216; as campaign issue in 
1892, 252; demands for free coinage, 257, 
206; in campaigr] of 1900, 338; Silver Pur- 
chase Act (1934), 687 

Silver Republicans, numerous in the West, 
207 

Simmons, F. M., supports tJnderwood- 
Simmons Tariff, 445 

Simmons, William J,, founder of modern 
Ku Illux Klan, 508 

Simpson, “Sooldeas" Jerry, Populist orator, 
248 

Sims, William S., commands U.S. Navy, 518 
Sinclair, Harry F., involved in oil scandals, 
564 

Sinclair, Upton, criticizes meat-pacldng 
industry, 384 

Single tax, advocated by Henry George, 241; 
by Tom Johnson, 405 

Sioux (Minnesota), uprising of, 124; defeat 
of, 125 

Sioux (western), on war-path, 127; leave 
Dakota reserve, 128 ; Custer massacre, 128 
Sioux City. la., packing canter, 60 
“Sit-down" strike, used by CIO, 677 
Sitting Bull, Sioux leader, 128; death of. 

129; part in killing of the buffalo, 131 
Sixteenth Amendment, adopted, 426 
Sfcagway, coveted by Canada, 362 
Slcysorapers, earliest, 290; later oharaoteris- 
tios of, 642 

Slovaks, emigration to United States, 73, 189 
Slums, in. 1870’a, 82; fostered by immigra- 
tion, 189 ; due to city crowding, 290 
Smith, Alfred E,, seeks Domooratio nomina- 
tion, 591; nominated in 1928, 005; sketch 
of, 607; loses nomination to Roosevelt 
(1982), 654; opposes Now Deal, 704 
Smith, Donald A., completes Canadian Pa- 
cific, 166; assooiated with J. J. Hill, 168 
Smith, E, D., opposed by Roosevelt, 711 
Smith, James, “boss” of New Jersey, 441 
Smith, Jess, member of the "Ohio gang,” 662 
Smith, Sophia, founds Smith College, 104 
Smith-Hughes Act, aids high-school educa- 
tion, 459 

Smith-Lever Act, for agricultural extension, 
459; leads to American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, 572 

Smithsonian. Institution, suiveys Grand 
Canyon, 103 

Smoot, Road, supports Hawley-Smoot Tariff, 
612 

Social legislation, in the states, 407, 408; 
favored by Progressive Party (1912), 437; 
under the New Deal, 697 
Social Security Act. N- w Deal measure, 698; 

opposed by Landon, 706 
Socialist Party, nom-nates candidates in 
1900, 338; history of, 421; vote in. 1915, 
491; opposition to war with Germany, 
495; differs from Communists, 588; sup- 
ports La Foliette iu 1924, 590; friendliness 
toward New Deal, 704 
Sooialist-Labor Party, revived by De Leon, 
421 


“Sod-house frontier,” rapid disappearance 
of, 236 

Soft-money ideas, Ohio idea, 42, 45; among 
woatern and southern debtors, 14S; free 
silver, 161 

•Soil Conservntion and Domestic Allotment 
Act, 684 

Soldiers' Bonus Bill (1035), vetoed by Roose- 
velt, 688 

Solid South, emerges, 49; in election of 1876, 
141; end of carpet-bag rule, 146; chal- 
lenged by Force Bill, 219; undented liy 
Populists, 252; votes for Bryan in 1900, 
338; broken by Roosevelt (1904), 413; 
carried by Bryan (1D08), 420; votes for 
AVilson (1910), 491 

South, problems of, 1; conditions in, 2; 
transporlal ion system, 4, losses from war, 
4; from confiscation, 5; from death, 5; na- 
tional policy toward, 6; need of outside 
cairital, 9; plans for reconstruction, 24, 30; 
under carpet-bag rule, 35, 47; Ku Klux 
activities, 48; educational handicaps, 97; 
home rule, 146; the “new South,” 221; 
labor conditions in, 225; agriculture in, 
226; on protective tariff, 244; spread of 
silver heresy in, 269; on .Smith candidacy 
(1928), 005; offoot of New Dcol measures 
on, 686 

•South America, unrest in, 618 

•South Carolina, under oarpot-bag rule, 38; 
and Ku Klux Act, 48; education in, 97; in 
election of 1876, 142; withdrawal of I''ecl- 
eral troops, 146; cotton industry in, 223; 
Alliance successes in, 249 

South Dakota, admitted to the Union, 214; 
Farmers’ Alliance in, 246, 249; adopts 
initiative and referendum, 403; votes for 
Hughes (1916), 491; selected by Coolidge 
for vacation (1927), 604 

Southern Pacific of Kentucky, railroad hold- 
ing company, 165 

Southern Pacific Railroad, unpopularity in 
California, 157; transcontinental connec- 
tions, 165; merger with Union Pacific, 
381; attacked by Hiram Johnson, 402 

•Southern Railway System, begun, 166 

Spain, relations with U.S., 307 ; the Virainius 
affair, 308; sentiment for war with U.S., 
312; peace treaty with U.S., 331; civil war 
in, 719 

Speculation, in western lands, 238, 586; iu 
corporation soourities, 614 

Spencer, Herbert, views popularized by 
Fiske, 103 

Spheres of influence, marked out in China, 
366 -> 


Spies, August, anarchist editor, 183; tried, 
184 

Spoils system, used by Grant, 44, 50; leads 
to scandals, 87 : denounced by Godkin, 90; 
denoimced by Hayes, 146; under Harding, 


549, 662 

Sprague, Kate Chase, Washington hostess. 


42 

‘Square deal" for labor, Theodore Roose- 
velt on. 392; in the states, 406 
Sfage-Qoaohes, in the Far West, 120, 121 
Stafin, Josef V., signs pact with Hitler, 723; 
attacks Finland, 726 
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“Stalwarts,” in Republican Party, 160 
Standard Oil Company, founded, 07 ; growth 
of, 176; prosecution of, 180; criticized by 
Tarbell, 384; fined by .Tudge Landis, 414^ 
Stanford, Leland, railroad magnate, 77 
Stanton, Edwin M., Johnson's efforts to 
remove, 31 ; resigns, 32 
Stanton, Elizabeth Cady, suffragist, 112 
Star-route frauds, uncovered, 196 
Stassen, Harold E., governor of Minnesota, 
711 

Steamboating, as seen by Mark Twain, 108; 
on upper Missouri, 119; possibility of 
revival, 397 

Steel, romance of, 61; Bessemer and open- 
bearth processes, 62; organization of the 
steel business, 381. See also United 
iStates Steel Corporation 
Steffens, Lincoln, muckraker, 384; advertises 
municipal corruption, 406 
Stephens, Alexander H., on conditions in tho 
South, 3 

Stephens, Uriah S., founds Knights of La- 
bor, 181 

Steunenberg, Gov. Frank, murder of, 456 
Stevens, John L., American minister to 
Hawaii, 302 

Stevens, Thaddeus, sketch of, 19; his “con- 
quered provinces” theory, 20; condemned 
by Johnson, 23; on Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, 25 ; favors impoaohment of Johnson, 
31; on Grant, 40; death of, 43 
Stevenson, Adlai E., nominated for Vice- 
President, 336 

Stimaon, Henry L., candidate for governor 
of New York, 430; Secretary of State un- 
der Hoover, 010; opposes Japanese ag- 
gressions in China, 717 ; Secretary of War 
under Roosevelt, 728 

Stock Exchange. See New York Stock Ex- 

Stokes, Edward S., killer of Jim Fisk, 83 
Stone, William J., favors munitions em- 
bargo, 479; favors Gore resolution, 484; 
opposes arming merchantmen, 495; op- 
poses Treaty of Versailles, 541 
Straight University, Negro college, 104 
Strikes, on railroads in 1877, 164; during 
1885 and 1888, 182; Haymarket riot. 183; 
supported by A.F. of L., 186; Homestead 
strike, 261; Pullman strike, 202; among 
coal miners. 392; I.W.W.’s in, 456; etrikes 
of 1919, 567; Boston police strike, 578; 
under NRA, 675; "siLdown" strikes, 677 
Students’ Army Training Corps, during 
World War, 617 

^Submarine warfare, practised by Germany, 
480; abandoned for nine months, 485; re- 
sumed, 494; how defeated, 518 
Sub-Treasury plan, for national warehouses, 
250; favored by Populists, 261 
Sub-Treasury system, for treasury receipts, 
208; abolished, 460 

Sugar industry, in Louisiana, 11; sugar 
bounty (1890), 218; Sugar Trust, 180; 
aided by Wilson-Gorman Tariff, 258; 
charges against, 414 
SuUivau, Louis, ajchiteot, 279 
Sumner, Charles, sketch of, 20; his “state- 
suicide" theory, 20; condemned by John- 
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son, 23; opposes annexation of Santo 
Domingo, 56; on Alabama claims, 56 
Sumner, William Graham, on protective 
tariff, 197 

Supreme Court of the United States, on re- 
construction, 37; number of justices re- 
duced by Congress, 37; Legal-Tender 
cases, 45; increased in size, 46; decision in 
Knight ease, 180, 382; invalidates income 
tax, 259; Insular cases, 342; dissolves 
Northern Securities Company, 386, in- 
validates child labor law, 395; attacked 
by Theodore Roosevelt, 435; deoisionjin 
Danbury Hatters’ case, 454; Newberry 
decision, 541; O’FaUon decision, 565; 
Harding’s appointments to, 683; powers 
attacked by La Follette, 592; invalidates 
NRA, 676; invalidates Guffoy-Snyder 
Act, 676; invalidates AAA, 682; invali- 
dates Frazier-Lemke Act, 683; on TVA, 
696; opposition to Roosevelt policies, 704; 
attacked by .Roosevelt, 707; decisions 
friendly to the New Deal, 708; reconsti- 
tuted by Roosevelt, 709 
Surplus, in U.S. Treasury, 160; decline of, 
255 

Sussex, sunk by German submarine, 484 
Sweden, emigration from to United States, 
72 

Sweeny, Peter B., member Tweed Ring, 88 
Swift, Gustavus F., Chicago meat-packer, 09 

Taft, Charles P., brother of William How- 
ard, 419 

Taft, Lorado, sculptor, 279 
Taft, Robert A., seeks Republican nomina- 
tion (1940), 730 

Taft, William Howard, heads commission to 
Philippines, 336; sits on the lid in Cuba, 
341; becomes Civil Governor of the Phil- 
ippines, 344; Secretary of War, 419; be- 
comes President, 422; signs Payne-Ald- 
rioh Tariff, 425; aefends it, 426; dismisses 
Pinohot, 427; accomplishments as Presi- 
dent, 431; break with Roosevelt, 434; re- 
nominated in 1912, 435; defeated, 438; 
heads National War Labor Board, 516; 
supports Harding (1920), 647; becomes 
Chief Justice, 649; opinion on intrastate 
commerce, 554; interest in budget reform, 
558 

Tammany Society, political activities, 87; 
opposes Cleveland, 203; operations well 
known, 405; favors Champ Clark in 1912, 
436; importance to Democratic Party, 690 
Tampa, Fla., troop concentration center, 323 
Tanner, James, as commissioner of pensions, 
213 

Tarbell, Ida M., on Standard Oil, 384 
Tariff, reductions of 1872, 46; attitude of 
Liberal Republicans toward, 51; in cam- 
paign of 1880, 163; criticisms of,_ 197; 
protectionist argumenta, 198; revisions 
of 1883, 199; attitude of the parties on, 
200; attacked by Cleveland, 208; Mills 
Bill, 209 ; McKinley Act, 217 ; attitude of 
southern farmers toward, 244; Wilson- 
Gorman Act, 258; Dingey Act, 276; 
effect on Cuba, 308; as campaign issue 
(1900), 338; on Puerto Rican sugar, 342; 
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“Iowa idea,” 422; PayiiG-Aldricli Act, ‘imbor Culture Act, ainends governtnent 

423; reductiuna attempted, 433; Undoi- land policy, 234 

wood-Simmons Act, 445; Idmcigency ^'ilanic, binkiiig of, 455 

Tariff Act (1921), 559, Fordiiey-Mc~ "'itusville, Pennsylvama, scene of first oil 

Cumber Act, 559, designed to aid busi- well, 64 

neas, 583; reviaion promised by Hoover, Tobacco industry, in upper Soulh, 11; 
§10; Hawley-Smoot Tariff, 012, Hull le- growth of, 224; organization of, 381 
oiprocal trade treaties, 712 Torai, JoaO, Spanish commander at Santiago, 

Tariff Commission, established by Fordney- 327 

McGumber Act, 559; under Coolidge, 682 Toul aectov, in France, defended by Amerb 
Taussig, Frank W., on protective tariff, 198 cans, 522 

Taxation, reduction in excises, 46; reforms Town life, importance in nineteenth cem 
in Wisconsin, 401; wartime taxation, tury, 293 

505; post-war reductions, 559; Mellon’s Towidey, Arthur C., founds Non-Partisan, 
policy on, 680 League, 574 

TeaohersColIego, Columbia, influence of, 636 Townsend, Dr. F. E., on old age pensions. 
Teapot Dome, oil scandal, 503 697 

Technicolor, in motion pictures, 623 Trade. See Foreign trade 

Technological unemployment, growth of, Trade Agreements Act, to promote reci- 
686, 617 prooity, 712 

Telegraph, to Pacific, 121; use in business, Trnding-with-the-Enemy Act, controls im- 
172; government oporulion during the ports, 514 

World War, 513 n. Transportation Act of 1920. See Esoh- 

Telephone, invention of, 173 ; government Cummins Act 

operation during the World War, 513 n. Treaty of Neuilly, between Bulgaria and 
Television, a laboratory possibility, 626 the Allies, 638 

Teller, Henry M,, bolts Republican Party, Treaty of Paris (1898), American instruo- 
269 tions, 330; terms of, 331; ratification of. 

Tenancy, among froedmen, 10; among 332 

southern whites, 11, 227; attempts to Treaty of Portsmouth, ends Ruaso-Japanese 
cheek trend toward, 683 War, 360 

Tennessee, war devastation, 3; under Lin- Treaty of Saint-Germain, between Austria 
coin’s plan of reoonatiuotion, 12, 15; and the Allies, 638 n. 
restored rights as a state, 26; industry in. Treaty of Shvi'cs, between Turkey and the 
223; iron mines in, 224; in TVA area, 693 Allies, 638 n. 

Tennessee Coal and Iron Company, absorbed Treaty of Trianon, between Hungary and 
by XJ.S. Steel, 416, 454 the Allies, 638 n. 

Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA), created, Treaty of Versailles, terms of, 638; consider- 
693; opposition to, 696 ation by tr,S. Senate, 641; Senate reserva- 

Tenure of Office Act, passed, 28; invoked tions, 642; defeat of, 643; rejected by 
against Johnson, 31; declared uaoonstitu- Harding, 550 

tional, 32 Treaty of Washington, between D.S, and 

Texas, national banka in, 227; land grants Great Britain, 67 

to railroads, 233 n. ; Farmers’ Alliance m, Trotsky, Leon, Russian leader, 626 
246; Klan activities in, 690 Trumbull, Lyman, Liberal Republican, 51 

Texas and Paoiflo Railioad, chartered, 78, Trusts, Standard Oil Trust, 176; general 
absorbed by Southern Pacific, 165; strike resort to, 177; advantages of, 178; growth 
on, 182 of, 381; early attempts to regulate, 382; 

Texas vs. White, 37 Wilson's efforts to control, 451; campaign 

Theater, in Deadwood, D.T., 123; in New promises of 1912, 462; legislation on, 463 
York and Chicago, 642; federal theater Tuberculosis, common among Negroes, 226 
project, 670 Tugwell.RcxfordO., Rooseveltbrain-truster. 

Third-party movements, common In Amer- 667 ; heads RA, 6S3 

ican politics, 246; in election ot 1900, 338. Tumulty, Joseph P., private secretary to 
in 1908, 420; during 1920’s, 688; during Wilson, 444 

1930’s, 711 Turkey, fights with Germany, 496; de- 

Thomas, Norman, Socialist candidate to feated, 526 < 

President, 608, 668, 705 Turner, Frederick Jackson, pn significance 

Thompson, J. Edgar, employs Carnegie, 63 of the frontier, 280 

78 Turner, George Kibbe, muokraker, 384 

Thrift stamps, supplement Liberty Loans Tuscania, torpedoed, '619 n. 

504 Tutuila, American interests in, 302; ao- 

Thurman, Alien G., nominated for Vice- quisition of, 348 

President, 211 Twain, Mark. See Samuel Langhorne 

Tilden, Samuel J., prosecutes Tweed Ring. Clemens 

89 ; sketch of, 140 ; candidate for President, Tweed Eing,_ compared with carpet-bag rule, 
141; too old tor another norpination, 162 39; activities, 88: death of Tweed. 89 

Tillman, Benjamin F., Alliance leader, 248 Twentieth Amendment, adopted, 668 
Timber and Stone Act, amends governmem Twenty-first Amendment," recalls the Eight- 
land policy, 284 eenth, 632, 635, 662 
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"Twilight aoiie," between stale and na- igan, 705; seeks Republican nomination 
tional authority, 391 _ (1940), 730 

"Two-thirds rule,” deadlocks Democratic Vanderbilt, Cornelius, railroad activities, 78, 
Convention (1924), 691 80; endows Vanderbilt University, 98; as 

Tydings, Mildred E., opposed by Roosevelt, railroad consolidator, 168 

711 Vanderlip, Frank D., on causes of the Groat 

Tydinga-MoDufTie Act, for independence Depression, 617 

of the Philippines, 346 Vanzetti, Bartolomeo, convicted of murder. 

Typewriter, invented, 174 667 

Vaaaar College, opens, 103 

Underwood, Oscar W., candidate for Demo- Vcblsn, Thorstein, theory of conspicuous 
oratie nomination (1912), 436; supports waste, 291 ; books by, 38S 
Underwood-Simmona Tariff, 445 Venezuela, boundary dispute, 306; incident 

Unemployment, in 1870's, 82; after Panic of of 1902, 370; settlement of the incident, 
1803, 260; during Panic of 1907, 415; Wil- 371,375 

son's efforts to reduce, 455; after the Vera Cruz, captured on Wilson’s order, 467 
World War, 669; affected by technological Vermont, votes for Hoover (1932), 658; 
improvements, 580; during I930's, 616, votes for Landon (1936), 707 
617, 648; after election of 1932, 650; re- Veterans' Bureau, headed by Forbes, 549; 
duoed by GWA, 668; by PWA, 672; per- duties of, 557; scandals in, 663; expend- 
inanent nature of, 097 ; Social Security itures for veterans, 651 
Act, 698 Vigilantes, in Montana, 122 

Uniformity, in American life, 284; accentu- Villa, Francisco, Mexican bandit, 466; com- 
ated by movies, 024 mils outrages in New Mexico, 468 

Union League, work with Negroes, 33; op- Villard, Henry, railroad operations, 164; com- 
posed by Ku Klux Klan, 47; works for pletes Northern Pacific, 165 
Grant, 62 Virgin Islands, acquired from Denmark, 34S ; 

Union Pacific Railroad, relations with part in Caribbean control, 372 

Credit Mobilier, 53; charter, 75; labor Virginia, loyal government recognized, 12; 
problem, 76; completed, 78; gauge, 80: industry in, 223; in TVA area, 693 
bankruptcy of, 255; merger with Southern Virginius affair, during first Cuban insur- 
jpaoifio, 381 rootion, 308 

Union Party, nominates Johnson for Vice- Visit and search, British practice, 478; Oer- 
President, 16 ; taken seriously by Johnson, man practice, 481. See also Amerioan 

17; in election of 1800, 20 neutrality 

United Confederate Veterans, formed, 242 Vladivostok expedition, American part in, 
United Hebrew Charities, wartime aotivitios, 526 

606 Vocational Education, Federal Board of, 

United Mine Workers, strikes of. 392 work of rehabilitation. 600 

United States Army. See Army of the Volstead Act, for prohibition enforcement, 
United States 033; amended, 662 

United Stales Employment Service, estab- Volunteer army. See Army of the United 
lished by New Deal, 008 States 

United States Housing Authority (USHA), 

New Deal agency, 692; during recession of Wabash decision, amends Granger doctrine, 
1937-38, 710 171 

United States Navy. See Navy Wade, Benjamin, congratulates Johnson, 15 

United States Shipping Board, created, Wade-Davis Bill, pocket-vetoed by Lincoln, 
487; activities of, 510; the new merchant 13 

marine, 556; efforts to sell ships, 582; sup- Wages and Hours Act, New Deal measure, 
planted by Maritime Commission, 691 696 

United States Steel Corporation, formed, Wagner, Robert F., heads National Labor 
381; capitalisation of, 414; absorbs Ten- Board, C74 

ne-ssee Coal niid Iron Company, 415; suit Wagner Act, establishes U.iS. employment 
for dissolution brought under Taft, 4.34; service, G6S 

decision for defendant, 453; reaches agree- Wagner-Connery T.abor Relations Act, New 
» meat with CIO, 677 Deal measure, 676 

United States Supreme Court. Sec Supreme Waite, Davis H., governor of Colorado, 
Court _ 264 

U’Ron, William S., Oregon reformer, 403; Wald, Lillian D., settlement worker, 295 
promotes ‘‘Oregon system, " 403 Wall Street, supports T, Roosevelt (1904), 

Utah, eatablishes woman suffrage, 112, 408; 413; bomb explosion in (1920), 568 

prosperity of, 120 Wallace, Henry A., Secretary of Agriculture 

under F. D, Roosevelt, 060; supervises 
Vail, Theodore N., promotes telephone, 173 AAA, 678; promotes "ever normal gran- 

Yan Devanter, Willis, resigns from Supreme ary,” 685; Democratic nominee for Vice- 

Court, 70S _ President, 733 

Van Hise, Chnrles^R., luiiversity president, Wallace, Henry G., Secretary of Agriculture 
401 under Harding, supports McNary-Haugen 

Vandenberg, Arthur H., senator from Mich- Bill, 601 
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Wiilsh, Ifruiik P., liuiicla Natiaiial War Labor 
Board, 3 Id 

Walsh, Thoma.s J., invest, ig, ales oil scamlals, 
564; death of, 661 

Wanaroaker, John, Poslmaator-Gcneral un- 
der Harrison, 213; prediets higher puces 
due to tariff, 219 

War aims, statementg of, 493, 530; Wilson's 
Fourteen Points, 531 ; Central Powers, 632 
War Boards, enumerated, 615; aboli,shed, 653 
War Debts, owing to U.S. citizens, 498; 
owing to U.S. government, 502; American 
expectation of repayment, 695; funding 
negotiations, 59G; cancellation advocated, 
652; payments to U.S. discontinued except 
by Finland, 653 ; subjoet of Hoovar- 
Kooseveit Conference, 659; Roosevelt’s 
attitude toward, 665 

War Finance Corporations, furnishes credit 
to business, 515; life extended after the 
•war, 577 

War Industries Board, functions of, 614 
War Labor Conference Board, created, 516 
War Labor Policies Board, created, 616 
War Hi.sk Insurance, Bureau of, esbahlisbed, 
500; succeeded by Veterans Bureau, 656 
W ar-savings oertilioatos, supplement Liberty 
Loans, 604 

War Trade Board, functions of, 514 
Warmoth, H, C., governor of Louisiana, 38 
Wartime finance, loans to the Allies, 502; 
Liberty Loans, 804; taxation, 605; reduc- 
tions in taxes, 659 

Washburn, C. Minneapolis miller, 70 
Waahburne, E. B., Secretary of State, 44; 
resigns to become minister to France, 44; 
desires Republican nomination, 161 
Waabiiigton, Booker T., heads Tuakegee 
Institute, 106; dines with Theodore 
Roosevelt, 411 

Washington, admitted to the Union, 214; 

grants suffrage to women, 408 
Washington Conference, on limitation of 
armaments, 550 

“Watchful waiting,” Wilson's policy toward 
Mexico, 466 

Water-power. ;See Hydroelectric power 
Watson, .Thomas E., Populist leader, 248; 
candidate for Speaker, 249; candidate for 
Vice-President US9C), 272 
Watterson, Henry, write.e Democratic plat- 
form of 1880, 163; on southerir indus- 
trialism. 289 

Weaver, James B., Greenback candidate 
for President in 1880, 163; Populist 
orator, 248; Populist candidate for Presi- 
dent in 1892, 261 

Webb, W. P., on the Great Plains, 116 
Wellesley, college for -women, 104 
Wells, D. A,, made special oommissioner of 
the revenue, 46; advocates lower tariffs, 
197 

Wells, Fargo, and Company, express firm, 
121; served the Black Hills, 123 
West Virginia, oil fields in, 65; coal industry 
in, 392; votes for Roosevelt (1904), 413; 
relief burden in, 649 
Western Rural, farm journal, 246 
Westinghonse, George, demonstrates air- 
brake, 80 


Woyler, Valenuiio, Spatiinh coniniajidei’ in 
Cuba, 309 

Wheat, declining price of, 570, co-operative 
niarkeUng of, 576, rising price during 
campaign of 1924,592; exportable surplus, 
600; grain stabilization corporation, 611; 
crop insurance for, 684; continuing sur- 
pluses of, 685 

Wheeler, Burton K., elected to U.S. Senate, 
589; Progressive nominee for Vice- 
President, 589; opposes court-packing 
plan, 708 

Wheeler, "Fighting Joe," in Santiago cam- 
paign, 325 

Wheeler, Wayne B., Anti-Saloon League 
leader, 407 

Wheeler, William A., nominated for Vice- 
President, 140 

“Whiskey Ring,” Grant scandal, 64 
White, Andrew D., president of Cornell, 98 
White, Henry, on Peace Commission (1919) , 
536 

White, Justice Edward D., dissents from 
Northern Securities decision, 386; m.ade 
Chief J ustioo by Taft, 432 
White, Stanford, architect, 279 
“White counties,” in the South, 33 
Whitlock, Brand, Toledo reformer, 405 
Whitman, Wait, Leaves a/ Orase, 105 
Whitney, William C., Secretary of the 
Navy, 209 
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